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Jiv fov AND RCiUEKK sraRcr^ ii-i 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS* 


The completion of the twenty-seventh volume of “ La Belle 
Assemblee ” brings with it the grateful task of returning our 
sincere thanks to the Subscribers, for the kind patronage with 
which thdy honour our labours; a patronage which has now 
been contijuied, without diminution or decay, for a period of 
seventeen years. Amid the numerous publications which, during 
that period, have aspired after fame or struggled for existence, 
this highly favored Miscellany has had the good fortune to 
enjoy the gale of popularity, and to be borne along, unim¬ 
peded in its course, on the full tide of public approbation. 
It has not only given satisfaction to its old friends, but it has 
created many new ones j and while, as a Magazine of Polite 
Literature and the Fine Arts, “ La Belle Assemblee” maintains 
its wonted pre-eminence, its Conductors have the pleasure of 
knowing that, in the best Circles, it is universally regarded as 
the Oracle of Fashion. 

To s])eak of the various merits of the work, or of the 
improvements which are now in progress, would be superfluous: 
what those improvements are, succeeding numbers will best 
explain; and as the public taste will therein be alone consulted, 
so it is confidently expected that public approbation will follow. 
Some alterations must have been already perceived, and though 
they have not been very important, yet it is trusted they will be 
taken'as an earnest of future endeavours, and as evincing a 
dis})osition on the part of the Conductors to keep pace with the 
liberal encouragement with which their exertions have been 
rewarded. 
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A wry hipflily iinishcd and correct I.ikcocss of Miss F. II. Kelly, of tlu’ Tliealre 
Huyal ('ovunt Garden, engraved from an original Faintiii;^ by Miks Drunnnunii. 

\’ievv of a very Ancient House at the Corner of ('hancery Kane. 

'IVo Whole-Length l\)rtrait Figures In tJic Fashions of the Season, beautifully 
coloured. 

11 est minuit, chant dc la premiere lieiire. Etrennes pour runnec paroles 

«le Mons. Le Comte de Lagarde. 

A finely engravetl Portrait of Miss Palon, of tlie Tlieatrc Royal, Covent (hirden. 

Two Whole-Length Portrait Figures in the fashions of the Season, ex<juisitcly 
coloured. 

Devine Moi, a lioiunncc, compO'«ed and written expressly for La Jlclle Assciu!)Iec 
by Monsieur Lo Comte dc Lagnrde. 

A highly finisheil Ptutrait of Mrs, .Mary Rriinton, the celchi-atc*! Authoress of* 
“ Self Conti'ol,** “ Disei]»liiie,'’ ^te. I'te. 

Two W'l.ole-Lcnglh 1‘orlrait Figures in the Fashions «>f the Season, finely 
eolourcfl. 

The Fir»t C'oramandment, a ('anon, by Dr. Haydn, engraved expressly (t>r this 
Miscellany. 

J*ortrait of Miss Benger, Autlu»ress of the “ Life of Tohin,” “ IWeinoirs of 
Mary (^ueen of Scots,” iS:c., engraved from an original Drawing by N\'agemai). 

'I’wo W hole-I>ength l^ortiait Fignresin the I'ashions of Ih.e Season, eoI<uired. 

'Die Lament of a I\>or I’rimrosc Girl, a Ballad, the wonls by falw'ard Ball, the 
.Music composed by Miss 1’. K. ('opeland. 

An exquisitely engraved Portrait of the Right lion. Lord Byron, from an original 
I’ainting by an Artist of Celebrity. 

Two AVbole-TiCngth Portr.ut Figures in tlie Fttshion*- of the Season, beautifully 
coloured. 


The Drummer J5oy of \Vaierloo, with an Aceoinpaiilnieiit for the Piano-I’tirte, 
composed by H. Bond, the words by f'.dward Ball. 

A finely engraved l*onrait of Miss Mary Russell Mitlbrd, from an Original 
Painting by Miss Drunuiiond. 

Two Wliolc-Length Portrait Figures in the Fadiions of the Season, coloured. 
J>own by yon shining River, a Ihilhul hv W. Scott, KstJ. to a favourite Venetitm 
Air. 
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No. CLXXVI. A (yroup of Five Half-Length Portrait Figures. 1. Carriage Airing Dress. ‘2. 

Opera Costume, .'b I^Jine’s Chapeau de Paillu. 4. Evening J)ress, and !t. 
Carrhigc Vi.siting Dress. The wliole ex(|Uisitely coloured, and offering Speci¬ 
mens of the ino't attractive Fashunis for the »‘ieason. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents are paiticiilarly requested not to postpone forwarding their several contri¬ 
butions beyond the IBth day of the month; otiterwise their insertion cannot be depeiukd on, at 
the magazine is partially arranged for tlic press on the above mentioned date. 

We must again repeat our request, that our literary friends, who send us notices of “ Works 
in the Press,** would be less tardy. We should have .all such intelligence by the 16th or ifthof 
the preceding inonlh, to the jiublicatioii of our magazine, at farthest. 

Persons who reside abroail, and w'ho wish to be supplied with this Work every montli, as 
published, inay have it sent to them to New York, Halifax, Quebec, and to any part of the 
West Indies, by Mr. TnoRKHii.r, of the (Jencral Post Office, at No. 21, Sherbonie-lnne; to 
the Brazils, Madeira, Gibraltar, Malta, and all parts of the Mediterranean ; to Russia, hweden 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, .Spain, and I*ortiig;d ; and to France and Holiaud, at 17s. bd. per 
Quarter, by Mr. Cowie, nt the Foreign Newspaper Office, No. Sherborne-lane. The money 
to be paid at the time of Subscribing, for either three, six, nine, or twelve months. Orders 
also, post-paid, on the abore condnions, will be punctually attended to, if addressed to No, 4. 
Rrydges-street, CoveiU Garden, London. 

Tf) ADVERTISERS. 

The Proprietors of this Magazine offer its pages to commercial men and others, as a cheap 
and advantageous method of claiming public attention. 

Ibe admission of tl>is Miscellany into the families of the Nobility and Gentry of the 6rst 
distinction, must render it a most respectable medium bir ndvertiJieinents, 

The Editors finding the sale of Belle AsseniLUe^'^ progrtssivtly encreasing, have in con* 
■equence been induced lo extend the limits, hitherto appropriated for the insertion of public 
sinnouMcements, as much to prevent the disappointment of appl:rant.s, as to afford a belte 
notion of typographical beauty to the favors tliey shall in future receive. 

Those jiersnns, therefore, who may feel inclined to give tlie preference to this Magazine, ma 
be assured of having their advertisements exhibited to the best effect, and in a conspl.*'Oi 
style, upon more reasonable terms than in any other pcHodicu! publication of equal oirciilut’ 
in the metropolis. I 
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lUOCiRAPJITCAL SKETCrrES OE ILLUSTRIOUS AND 

DI ST IN G n 1SI [ i: 1) (! 11A R A CT E RS. 


ilumlici- (One ^?un6ica anu Scbcuti). 


MISS F. H. KELLY. 


M[ss K, JI. Keli.t, the’daiichtrr oi Cip- 
tam Kflly, was bom June 30tli, ami 
lijvin^^ from Irt earlie.st years detennined on 
her iirilii(Mis profetsion, made Jier tirst appear- 
aiiee at Clieltenham, (where she remained 
diiririf^ the month of June, IHI9,) as Amelia 
Jlildeiiheir. After an interval of twelvemonths 
which she spent in Paris to complete her edu¬ 
cation, she appeared at the Brighton tlieatre, 
where she ptTlormed throughout the season, 
during which Air. Shiel, the admired author 
of Fvadne, tlie Apostate, and other successful 
tragedies, saw her, and adviscrl Air. Harris to 
engage her for his theatre in Dublin, not 
doubting that she was destined to fill the 
vacant throne of tragedy in London, He 
likewise introduced her to his friend Air. Mac- 
ready, wiio has since given her much useful 
instruction, and to whom she is principally 
indebted for her present sucresi. 

Miss F. II. Kelly appeared in Dublin 


January IS'21, and after playing Juliet, Airs, 
Haller, Virginia, Desdeinona, and all the first 
line of characters, at the close of the theatre 
returned to England, to fulfil Fcvera! provin* 
ciai engagements at Birmingham, Notting¬ 
ham, ice. 

On lier return to London, she received a 
proposal for Covent Garden from Air. Harris, 
which she declined until she had more prac¬ 
tice. Shortly alter Mr. Young being engaged 
at l)ul}lin, (J 8213) Air. Harris concluded an 
engagement with Aliss Kelly for the season, 
at tlie highest salary, in order to support him. 
After the conclusion of that agreement, Alisa 
Kelly performed at various provincial theatres 
in Ireland, in order to obtain as much prac¬ 
tice as possible, previous to her appearance at 
Covent Gankn, where she uniformly obtains 
the universal applause of the audience, and is 
likely to remain a po^'crful auxiliary to her 
company. 




A iuxv.um: \ .i.-.*! \n Mj iiri:. 


Livf.ly, inj^emious, of varifins nml elt'^ant j ;n the timversr; Intt Tinfortiinatcly forlier, she 
acconiplisljiuents, ofspleiKlidciMmcctious, wit!; j h.i i-very lltii!/.^aii LMilhtisiast. Site Oiipyed 
the most umlih^uised ami contomptiious scorn wilhoul reflection the lirst iin[pilse.s of her 
of those who could not boast .siniihir dislhic- inimi. She read whaievcr excited public at- 
lion; at no paii;s to suppress her almost ndt»- tenliuu mul (uriosiiy. but Mie nail to no efrort, 
ration of our own monarchiid cfovennnent, oi j she impatiently hunieil over the volumes 
inr indi^matioM, amountinjr almost to race, j before her, that she might bcipn soiiielhing 
against the French A volution, and all its sup- je'se; the couscpience unavoidable was that 
porters; of cxip.i'ile t-'ste, seu'-ibiiity, an ‘-j in a very interval, s’ne retained no re- 

retinemi iit; proud bul iifr.iltlu ; tenaciou.-* oi'j ‘ ^b'ei lioij ui the princi[Kd ieaturos, tacts, and 
her rank, but cmlle as gentle ness Sml. ij eh.uaetei s, of the bunks she had recently road, 

was the female who will bo dvs r.Iird u'';l-. i ;[ “Iso w tote a gn at ileal, and soiuo spe- 

tlic name by wl.ioh she was alwuvs distin-! ciuiens ot her [’ioetlcal taste and talent are 
guished among her (riends. Vos! sudiwaij really brauliful, but she wrote with extreme 
Flia, This lady was first knoon to t’m ; baple, and revised noth'ing. She was jiarticu- 
autlior, and obtained a place in his recolicc- hiily soluitims, and not always with s.illicient 
tions, by one of those singular aecidents, I tiiscriiniualiiMi to Jiave a personal acipuiint- 
which KometimOvS bring individuals together, i ^nce with those ol both se.vos, who were liis- 
who enter the world at ojiposite ends of the 1{ tinguished in the world by their reputation 
diameter, with dilFercut objects, pursuits, mid ’ Ibr talents. Unhappily for her there was no 
employments, have but little seeming proba- I moderation in her attachments, from whicli 
bility of ever ni^'eting at the centn.\ Klla j ■■’he liei|uontly lu'camc the victim of artifice 
was extravagantly fond of poetry. It occu- | and fraud. Ferfcelly artless and unsuspicious 
pied all her thoughts, and w as seated in her » horseli, she thought that inteilL-ctual supe- 
very soul. Among other tnfles which our j riority necessarily involved higcmiousness, 
friend had wrilteii fer an.U'^ement, aiul wliich I iiom-sly, and truth, nor was she cured ol tins 
had found their wey into the woihl, a poem Ij nirirmily, till her foitune had been irrelriev- 
wltichhad received more of his linn* and alter.- -dily impaired. Her liberality knew no bounds, 
lion than he usually gave to such things, (lo: •'uu • li:^e: al]y gave, till no more remained 
he did not estimate h's talent i'.i tins line veiy tor iier to bestow. 

highly,) was sent to a ft lend who iiappe an Her captivating manners, her high birth, 
.'it this period tube resident under the same 'ler connexions, her talMits necessarily drew 
roof with Fdla. a crowd of young m-n aboiit her, formally 

It mightily struck her fancy, and she cie- ‘d vvhom in iheir tui..s she suffered love: 
termined on obtaining the author’s acipuiint- | ’’“t ^vas transitory in its effects, nor 

Her niiiui w:v'of that eager and ardcnl ‘'vor seriouriy ctitaogk-herself in an 

Itmperature, that having once resolved on any eng.igement w Inch l.ud inai liage hir it> object, 
inea^'iire, she spared no time or pains in ac- except with one individual, as unlike herselt 
complishing it. She accordingly .',ent him by in every possible particular, a.s the imagina- 
thc post a copy ol verses complimenting him tion can conceive. Her playtulaess and most 
on the late production of his muse in termr, liewilchtng familiarity olleii, however, were 
like herself, easy,airy, and elegant. The wiiter the cause of entangling others. Some might 
was soon discovered, (or as Pope SJiid ot ! be named, who, tboufeli grave, reserved, and 
Johnson deiereV,) and a familiar acijuaintance i-Iigniiied personages, were unable lo resist 
coimnuiccd, which was only terminated liy llu’fasriiuilions of her charinsand manners, and 
death. If Klla*s mind a.id talents had been glided into her net with the easiest captivity 
under the regulation of sedate feelings and imagiuublc. 


sober judgment, .she wo.d.l have hf'cn one of 

tlie most delightful and interesting creatuics 


(7’o be conlifiued,) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SJMUCTUllES ON TIIK I'OETS OF THE PItESENT DA 


X . 


No. 7.—J. II, I/EiGii Hunt, 


“ l..ct but true reason once resume her reign, 
This goil shall dwindle to a calf again.” 


To niiy cause rather than that of his genius 
may Mr. limit’s celebrity be ascribed ; often 
as he has told as he is a poet, we still remain 
sceptical on the subject, and for all we see of 
liim are likely to remain so; nevertheless, as 
he has had ingenuity or good fortune enough to 
get himself placed on the list, it is our busi¬ 
ness to review him as such. There are, per¬ 
haps, few instances of such consummate vanity 
and conceit as he presents; and his afTectation 
is even still more ollensive, a fault the more 
conspicuous, from its being liic very out' lie 
pointe<Uy disclaims. There is no remark more 
true than that modesty is always the conco¬ 
mitant of genius: the petty pretender miiSt 
put a good face upon the niiitter. and him¬ 
self appear confident to infuse a ilisposition to 
cunfidcnce into others. This mode of acting | 
has curried many a paper skull thrnugli the 
world with a tolerable reputation ; fur nine- 
tenths of the multitude will accept the appear¬ 
ance of a thing for the reality of it, ami taki* 
np ready-made ojnnions, sooner than be at 
llic trouble of forming one of their own. Hut 
with the [discriminating part of society their 
impudence is even more intolerable than tlieir 
ignorance; l!ic latter standing by itself may 
be pitied or overlottkcd, but when it is in 
company with the former, it at once* provokes 
chastisemerit and contempt. 

How Mr. Hunt ever contrived to o^tahlisli 
his alisurd school of poetry, it is dillicidt to 
conceive; some of his imitators, too, really 
men of sense and talent. It can onlv be 
ranked among those tollies of a dajs which, 
with the infatuation of a mania, prevail tor a 
time, and then sink into oblivion, thus will it 
be with Mr. Hunt and all 

“ I’rocurers of th* extravagancy. 

And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 

Novelty will often lend a charm to that whicli 

AV. nO.^FoL XXFir\ 


has no intrinsic^ merit, and there is no folly 
that fashion will not .sanctify. The Ethiopian 
courtiers, w'hen their king was maimed in any 
of his limbs, maimed themselves in the same; 
and it seems Mr. Hunt’s imitators have gone 
much u[>on the same plan, and knowing the 
paucity of his brains, instituted a drawback 
upon their own. It is a wonder none of them 
thought of composing a dictionary of the words 
and phra.'-x's they and their ** mighty master" 
have so industriously coined or revived; 

I but they probably shrunk from initiating the 
vulgar into the divine mysteries of their school, 
and obscurity is a cheap substitute for sub- 
linrty. 

John Keats was a man of geniu.«, and tiio 
w'ant of jiulgment that led him to seek a 
niorlel in Heigh Hunt, must be forgiven and 
imputed to the immaturity incident to his 
years, had time been allow^ed, he W'ould liavo 
(irovcd an ornament to English literature. 
Cornelius WVblie is anotlier whom this rage 
of imitation has spoiled : some of his sonnets 
are txijnisitely beautiful, but slurred here and 
there with Hunteau phrases. The produc- 
! tioiis which have appeared under the name of 
Harry Cornwall have merit, hut have been 
praised far beyond their deserts. Hut it is 
not wMth his ia.italor.s, but with Mr. Hunt 
lnnl^elf w'e have to do at present. He wag 
educated at the Bluc-coat school, and so prc« 
cceious was his talent, that lie was looked on 
l>y his friends as little less than the eighth 
wonder of the world—it is no w’onder if they 
have since changed their opinion. Ili.s first 
pnetirnl step on the grand theatre of life was 
Juvenilia,” stated to have been written 
tween his fifteenth and eigliloenth year. 
Under those circumstances it purchases an 
immunity from the severity of criticism. But 
we cannot forbear .sa\!ng it is dull, heavy, 
and common-place, unirradiaUd by one ray 

H 
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•t:utTi:acs n\ Ti(.' rt‘n«; i»r tup ru’*«ivi- T1^v. 


of iMci{)i('!]t while the atlvert j 

shows tlu* of that ovcrwomihii' con¬ 

ceit’which i5 J‘u!l Mown, It is, however, 
free from the ^ross ahsunlUics whicli eharac- 
tertse his subsequent proiiuctions. For some 
time he (iileil a suhonlinatc situation inulcr 
government, which v.'as for some can've or 
other exchanjicd for the |»tofession of author¬ 
ship. He wrote ior tl;e daily prints, espe- j 
cialJy ‘^T!ic News." In co!‘junt:tion witli Ins 
brother he then set uj) the paper called 

The Kxaminer;" and in the course of time 
published “ Tile Feast of tlu^ Poet'*,” a jiiece 
possessiiigsome merit ,* “Liberty," a Masque; 
and- “ The story of Uinnhji,” wJiieh we will ' 
lake the lionble t<i examine, and to para-, 
phrase -Manionius’s compliment to Xerxes,} 
is not only the most ahsni\l tlh.ig that ever i 
was, but that over irtll be written. 

That no part of tiiis curious morceau may 
be lost, we will l)e;;In with the dedication to ! 
l.ovd Hyron, wii’cl' is, to our feeling, in a| 
strain of olVensivc f.ochliarity; this, however,! 
may be faise di llcnry, sir’re, if they are reath/ 
on terms vi’ inllin i. y, it is nothing more than 
the. tone ^v•hicll iiiiimaP's commonly assume j 
to each other. I5nt we fet l the i'nmeasnrable 
distance loostro’igly—It is a pigmy atrocting 
to walk \\ iili careless arm-in-arm ease with 
a giant. We would rcrn' id ?.lr. Hunt (if tlie 
fate of tlie frog in the table. He b-Mdes ■ 
libels his lord'iliin in a-ejoiiing th:*l l»e (liOrd 


Uyron) “ likes his v. •>>>*." It is very pro¬ 
bable that pnlittMie.ss mny h.ive extorted .-omc 
words of unmeaning ijpj)iMbation, for what are 
you to say to a man when lie [jops tlios * home 
quest ion.sahoi:t himself, whicli.such opinionalefi 
and egotistical beings as JiOigh Ibinl are so 
apt to do.^ The most fastidious lover of trutli 
will forgive iiis lordship in fiich a caM*. 
“ You have yourself," lie continues, “ s«’t 
the example of fmei cUdicating to p tc/, and it 
is under that rrJder title, S)i\ tVc. J address you J* 
Who does net the efe)rt lo e-stabli-.h equa¬ 
lity, and “ wild Init must smile }*' It seems 
he .sliould not liavj written the dedication, lia*! 
he not felt convinced, the jinr m mis numhle 
ofstnnJing of} its nirn ln^Unni/' and proceeds 
to add, that fjaving vir.d'Coted his fellow dig¬ 
nity” and “ }iut on his hand, (how got he 
this saoK' Ianr«l?) to m\t his lordship in 
public,*’ he lid.-s il otP egiiu lo recur to llic 
humanities" of private llle Thij is t)Urely 


ft 


the 7ie plus ulh'u of self-suiricicncy, yet wc 
cannot help fancying wc sec b.'neath this 
homhast a con.scious sense of inferiority, which 
the writer vainly endeavours to shake oft’; 
aware that no oik* else would do it for him, 
co>t him wliat labor it might, he determined 
to raise himself lo the elevation of the greati'st 
genius of tlie age; but, ala*<, il is “ Trove's 
(sHf-love’s) lal'or losll" Ilow weak, li<»w 
impolitic to provok • sneb a comparison. 

A peep at the preiace, and then to the 
poem. “ With the endeavour to recur to a 
f/err spirit of versification^ I have joint d one of 
stilt greater iniporiunre,—that of a free and 
idiomatic east of language. 

made an attempt to describe natural things 
in a language becoming them, and to do some¬ 
thing towards the reviral of what appears to 
me a proper English versification!* Peace to 
it.s manes! may it rest for ever, if it is such 
as wo find in “ The storv of Kiiniui." 'I’ho 
poem commence'! with a ilescriplion of a ca¬ 
valcade coming to take the bride from Kavenna. 
It w'as a fine morning, there was a crvslal 
clciarness all about," the leave.s were “ sharp,’* 
“ the hills looked outf V'ery much delighted, 
of course, with the pageant, and “ a balmy 
briskness came upon the breeze.” 

“ And ad llie seejse, in short —sky, earth, 
and sen, 

Jh'eathtrd like a hrighl-cycd face, that laughs 
out openly.” 

It scorns the roads were “ ^cqfyf* a won! wc 
could have comprehended, had the .'•eason 
!>een antninn in.sleail of soring: and “ (he 
dap fiifk haivcdf and “ willi heaved out 
tap'.diy tile whidows glowed al length 

---fr^jn tin. walls 

Finn, anil at one..* a srlvcr answer calls, 

'J’/ii n heu'Ded the ermed. 

'fhiq and many otli.r “rude heavi'.s from 
side to side, is ail fe.r tlu* heax^ers (whether 
coal-heavers or not is left to imagination) to 
see the “ processiqu proud” of the bride. 
Among the objects worthy of notice on that 
brilliant day, it seems there was a young man 

iriVA the poet looking out in hit earnest face. 

The bride had a “ c/ipxomc waist** and the 
pee[»Ie gazed at her with “ tiptoe looks!* In 
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tlin C(>urse ol’ two pa^'-cs we meet the follow- 
nig repetitions: 

W'hleh tell us they look backwanl in tlie 
wind, [heliind.” 

• T!ie hearini^s of the kni.i;ljts that rale 

“ VVhieli thrown apart, and han;jing loose 
heliind, 

Kests on his steed, an.d nifties in lliewind.*' 

“ Ihit d! are wide Hou Iar^»e, and with the 
wind, [behind/' j 

Vv'’hei5 it comes livsh, sweeping far 

’i'll* hor-:. ': of’ flse Prince's cavalcade are <le- 

>eri!K’tl 40' litvin^ fheir jnunli/icss/whvui, 

and before.** The procession passes 

whtre tike Princess is seated, and after an 
interval of “ aiiUziif /cnglhf comes by a 
tn^op of steeds,'^ 

“ Milk-wlnb* and nnittlin‘d, Arabian bnd, 
M.u li I'y a !)) -onii! j b-w //^•/;/iO/.*/i7v Inl.” 

Wliieh raine be-nitifid animals 

“ Lrn.lf/icir s//cannu^- lads io (he fond nir*' 

at hinv nnirh an hnin* is not staled. After n 
r.nnnttMJ.irralioii ofall that glasses, it appears 
tbvTc is aiKitln r interval, not as liefore, of 
/f/ii,'////’ but of “ a tordhf space,* and 

“ . 1 pin (h op silence strikes o*cr all the place** 

At leticih tlio youii'' I’rince, who comes as his 
brolliei^ pioxy, appr'rs; 

“ Never was noidor liniah to tine si/;ht." 

Tills prince is uncoimnonly handsome, and lit 

“ IJyJdsonudij drupt in, his lordli/ htick,'* 

his thiah 


The prince disUng-uishes in the crowd the poet 
witli “ the earnest huv.” an 1 sends him a 
'ewel, and on rfc’ceivh’;^ it, “ the yonlli .smiles 


up 


»» 


Tile circnui.-lrtooe on wiiicii the 


story hinges is, tli it the Princess mistakes 
the proxy for the real husband, hence the 
tbundation of a passion which terminates so 
fatally. V\'hen the parade was over, there was 
some liissatisfiiction among tlie people. 

Who got in chimps, or paced the mea¬ 
sured streets, fheat'* 

Filli'i^y nith earnest hum, the noontide 

Who docs not feel tlie e/egawee of the Ibl- 
lowicg lines descriptive of the Princess’s sen¬ 
timents : 

She had sloht notions on the viarmfia^ 


s<'(irc. 


ft 


“ ]Vas heaped u iih strenfffh. 

IStii above all, so meaning is Ins look, 

Full, and as rcudahie as open booh, 

And so much easy dignity tlierc lies 
Jn the frank lifUn^ (f his cordial ct/cs:'* 

That this hero is a most wonderful fellow, ma) 
be guessed from the cireiimstanee, that in I 
Bpite of the rearing and prancing of his stead,lie j 

---on his hack sits still. 

And looks wherever he lihcs, and sways hiiu 
at his will.” 


She fouls tl'c Prince (fi vanui very diftcrent 
from Ijis brotiier, but -lie resolves oi. a strict 
perfbnnaueL id’ lu r ilufl: •. AW almost forgot 
to mention, in tiie course of her journey to 
Kiuuni, she met with a gn’ut natur.i! curio¬ 
sity—“ (in old nlii^ious irec.*’ Her dangerous 
friendship with lier In’uther-iii-Iaw I'outinues; 
they arc much together, and she is the perpe¬ 
tual contemplation of cJiarms of no eommuii 
order. 




A graceful nose—li.;htsomeIy brought 
Down from a forehead of clcar*spirited 
tliought/’ 

It was a face, in short, seemed made to 
shew [go/^ 

Note far the g/'Ww/wc J/esh and blood could 

Wc have found a match to an instance of 
elegance, wliicJi we noticed above, sjjvaking 
oi Giovanni's disposition, we are told he was 
not 


u 


teaniir.g on the generous score* 


'rhe ]*rinccss is often describeil w ith a down¬ 
ward cheek,” and a “ double smile,*' winch 
j never having had the pleasure, of seeing, 
we are at a lo^s to conceive tiieni. In the 
course of time, however, her smiles were 
reduced, we supno.sc, to single ones. Among 
lier luxuries she had a 1 eautiful summer¬ 
house, situated at tliC end of u wood, to add 
to the climax of its henatv, 

** Imlec ' the whole wus IcaJ/f,” 
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whenever you pleaseti you had the power of 
turning* off into a leafy walk,*’ and there 
the buds kept “ leajj^ liouses,” the summer¬ 
house itself 

** Looked lordly forth with many window\i 

kenr 

This was the Princess’s favorite retreat, and 
one summer evening she went tliere through 
** the low-talking leavessite sat in nmsing 
melancholy some time, and then 

— reached o’er-head, and took her down 
a book. 

And fell to reading with a fixed air/* 

Paulo, her brother-in-law, strolls by chance 
to the same place, and stood some tiino 
viewing her through the window, and at 
length cries, “ May I come in ?” “ His 

smiling voic(/* made her start, but she replied, 
0 yes, ccrtaitdy.** The hitherto virtuous 
wife falls from her innocence, and the short 
transport of a guilty passion is succeeded by 
bitterness and sorrow'. Francisca betrays the 
secret to her husband, l)y some words she 
utters in her sleep, and he flies off to his 
brother’s room, 

“ Alay I recpiest, sir,” said the Prince, and 
t frow'ned, [ground ?” 

“ Your ear a moment on the tilting 

“ There, brother?” answered Paulo with an 
air surprised and shocked, “ Yes, brother,** 
cried he " there.” They proceed to the place 
appointed, where the Prince said 

“ Before you answer as you can, 

I wish to tell you cs a geniltman. 

That what you may confess— 

• • • • 

Will implicate no person known to you, 
More than disquiet in Its sleep may do.” 

Paulo for a long tiine parries his brother's 
efforts to make him fight, during which the 
dialogue is contemptible, at last,he}is provoked 
to draw his sword, but he rather plays than 
fights. 

• “ Paulo retired, and warded, turned on heel. 

And led him, step by step, round like a 
wheel:* 

At length he manages to throw himself on 
Giovanni's sword, who utters a long soliiufiuy 


in praise of the deceased, very weak and very 
dull. Paulo's squire informs Francisca of 
his fate; she receives the mournful news with 
fortitude, and gives the bearer of it a ring, he 
accepts it with tears, 

* 

“ And looking on it once, gently up started. 
And in his reverent stillness, so departed.” 

Francisca died that night, and that the lover’s 
may be buried in the same graves, their re¬ 
mains are carried to llavenna, where the hap¬ 
less Duke Guido receives them. 

lie clasped his hands, and looking round 
the room, 

Lost his old wits forever. From that morron' 
None saw him after. But no more sorrow'* 

In mercy to our readers we have omitted to 
notice many absurd passages, but they must 
already hare had suilicient. Never had a 
poem fewer counterbalancing licautics, but 
it is but justice that we should endeavour to 
see if there is a brighter side of the picture. 
It appears that Mr. Hunt has sometimes very 
tolerable ideas, but he is always a bungler at 
giving them expression, his best passages arc 
deformed w'itli affected or obsolete phraseology, 
the following is pretty: 

And in the midst fresh whistling thro* the 
j scene, [green, 

I A lightsome fountain starts from out the 
Clear and compact, till, at its height o’errun, 
It shakes its loosenutg silver in the sun, 

Tiic apostiuphc to Francisca is even still 
more uucxceptionabie, 

** But ill prepared was she, in lier hard lot, 
To fancy merit where she found it not.— 
She, who had been beguiled,—she who was 
made 

Within a gentle bosom to be laid,— 

To bless and to be blessed—to be heart-bare. 
To one who/ound his better likeness there,— 
To think for ever with him like a bride,— 

To haunt his eye like taste personified,— 

To double his delight, to share his sorrow^ 
And, like a mornirg beam, wake to him 
every mo*Tow.'' 

“ The story of Rimini” is a fair specimen of 
our author’s style and talents, and we shall 
tliercforc have too much regard for our limits 
to enter into an examination of any other of 
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his futile productions; he is so possessed 
with ridiculous aifectation, that he cannot 
write twenty continuous lines of plain sense, 
and heaven defends us from the ornamenis of 
.his verse. His song of Mary, dear Mary, 
Ifst, awake/' has been very much admired, 
but it partakes largely of all liis faults—it 
is full of false imagery, and sound in the 
place of sense. From any other writer we 
might hope amendment—might sulfer our¬ 
selves to anticipate future efforts from a mind 
purified by tlie ordeal of criticism: not so 
with Mr. Hunt, his errors arc rather hurni in 
than eradicated by censure, however judi¬ 


cious or well meant, and we may therefore be 
allowed most devoutly to hope he will write 
no more. We may hope, but dare not expect 
such an event; for, if he pleases no one else, 
he certainly does himself to the utmost point 
of satisfaction. If we have been free with 
Mr. Hunt, let it be remembered it is only in 
his literary capacity, with his private cha¬ 
racter we do not mtuldle ; and if he had kept 
I his muse at home to amuse little randng 
I Johnny,” who, according to his father’s ac- 
i count, sings ** Nonny nonny,” we should 
! certainly have neither felt a right nor an in- 
; clination to have interfered with it. 


THE MAN OF GENIUS, 

A TALE. 


The following narrative, if deficient in [I 
every other, lias at least the recommendation . 
of truth, 'i'he subject of it flourished some 
twenty years since in the fashionable and j 
literary circles of London. It is delicacy to- ' 
wards survivors that induces throwing a veil' 
of fiction round this tale of truth: which, ifi 
the writer of the present article lives to fullil 
a long cherished design, will yet appear in a 
more enlarged form. Tlie adoption of real 
initials is objcctiondble, and leaving blanks , 
embarrasses a tale, 1 shall therefore adopt the 
name of Essex for the liero of this narrative, 
chiefly because iu many points he bore a 
striking resemblance to that unfortunate favo¬ 
rite of Elizabeth: like him he was generous, 
sanguine, and impetuous, and like him unfor¬ 
tunate, in spite of all that nature and fortune 
liad done for him. 

Unfortunates men are often fatalists, and 
such in the latter years of his life was my 
friend, whom I have often heard declare that 
he had been so uniformly unsuccessful in 
every thing he had undertaken, that he verily 
believed, if he set up as a baker, the people 
in his neighbourhood would leave off eating 
bread. Thus are we ever willing to lay the 
blame any where but at our own doors, and 
even suppose the stars in confederacy against 
us, rather than yield to the suggestion of that 
Internal monitor, conscience, which tells us 
in the midst of such sophistry, that our devia¬ 


tions from the path of peace, and prosperity, 
is rather to I)e traced to the blind impetuosity 
of passion, and an \mgovernabIe temper, such 
at least was the case with Essex. 

He was the eldest son of an ancient and 
opulent family; the Manor of B— was 
granted to his ancestor by Henry VIII. at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and one of his 
progenitors on the maternal side was secretary 
of state in the reign of James I.; he had also 
the advantage of descending from a family re¬ 
markable for personal beauty, and in this 
])oint he strikingly attested his consanguinity. 
In early youth he did not evince the genius 
which afterwards distinguished him, but I 
have heard it ascribed to indolence, rather 
than dulncss, and I am more inclined to yield 
to the opinion, from having remarked a prone¬ 
ness to indolence about him, in every thing, 
but his literary pursuits, and it was probaI)Iy 
owing to the same circumstance, that his 
father urged his preceptor not to spare the 
birch, an injunction which he strictly observed, 
for, to use the expression of my friend, a 
forest of birch had been spent on him before 
he was twelve years old." The abolition of 
this brutal school practice, at least to a great 
degree, may be reckoned among modern im¬ 
provements; and I should rejoice to see it 
extended ^to the army and navy, where the 
severity of such degrading discipline is often 
carried to a dreadful excess. Corporal 
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punishment should be a dci nier resort, and 
even then sparingly used, for I have usually 
observed, that it is a practice that brutalizes 
or debases the mind. In all largo communi¬ 
ties there must be modes of punishment, but 
may not these equally as well, nay better, 
consist in privation, imprisomuent, or the 
wearing badges which designate disgrace ? 
In all inflictions, on a creature above the 
brute creation, let there be some appeal to the 
vientiil character. 

At the usual time Essex was sent to Oxford, 
and there ho first foit himselt Iree Irom parental 
ami preceptorial restraint. I shouM not forget 
to mention, that, as some counterbalance for 
the severity of his father, ho hml ever expe¬ 
rienced more than maternal ti iidcriiess from 
his mother, and was besides the decided 
favorite of her father. This ohl gentleman 
had many peculiarities, but all of an amiable 
nature; among these, was a habit of going 
up to bed of a night with his hat on, that he 
might bow to the picture of his deceased wife, 
a full-length portrait of whom hung m the 
room adjoining his bed-chamber, which having 
bent before with the most profound respect, he 
retired for the night. In after life, when the 
feelings naturally lose much of their sensibi¬ 
lity, and the affections much of their fervor, I 
have heard Essex speak of his grandfather 
and his mother in the warmest terms of ad¬ 
miration and gratitude; in fact, in their loss 
he included that of all feeling ami affoctiou 
towards him from home. His brothers and 
sisters were all compounds of art, env), weak¬ 
ness, vanity, and selfishness ; the only differ¬ 
ence consisted in the predominating quality, 
since they all combined those I have men¬ 
tioned in different proportions ; that which 
prevailed in the eldest iirothcr was envy, in 
the youngest vanity, in his junior sister art, 
and in the senior selfishness. Ihcse then were 
the friends with which home was garrisoned, 
these were the scouts who watched their op¬ 
portunities to betray his iraprudencies to the 
unrelenting bosom of his father, and when he 
had onco gone forth a fugitive, bar the pos¬ 
sibility of return. And here, as in many otlier 
iij&tances, I cannot but observe how much 
greater is the success ot the slow continued 
effort of even dull intellect, to the occasional 
and rapid exertions of genius. While Essex 
at one moment commanded thousands, and 


the next dissipated them, his more prudent 
brother took the uiiumbitimis path of proies- 
sioiiiil Inisiiicss, and walked w ith unoffending 
prudence under the paternal eye, at last saw 
himself possessed of an ampK* fortune, and 
rich in the expectancies from parental favor, 
he married a woman of family, and thus every 
way secured himself from every charge of 
apparent error. 

At college Essex soon struck into the path 
of pleasure, and extravagance, with an avidity 
proportionate to the restraint lie had formerly 
ex])erienced, yet, to his honor be it spoken, 
with a moderation little to be expected from 
his impetuous and ardent character : his al¬ 
lowance dictated liy a spirit of parsimony and 
narrow policy, was small, and his nnvitiated 
unhackneyed miiul shrunk from the contrac¬ 
tion of ilebt or obligation, yet this was not 
suflicient to keep a nature prone to profiise- 
ncss, from exiieiices often, if not impro|)er, at 
least unnecessary, and unfortunately he about 
this time formed a close intimacy with n 
young man whom 1 shall call Elliot, a year or 
tw'o older than himself, wdio Initiated him in 
the ruinous ex])edie!it of borrowing money on 
his future expectations. Thus comineneed 
the involvements that entangled and embar¬ 
rassed all his future undertakings—thus com¬ 
menced the sacrifice of patrimony, w'hich pru¬ 
dence would have left imtouciied, or at Ieaf*t 
retrievable. 

Being designed for the bar, on quitting col¬ 
lege, he w'as placed as pupil under an emi¬ 
nent sergoant-at-law in Loiulon. A new 
scene now opened to liirn, in the circles to 
which he was introduced, he soon felt tlie full 
power of the advantages nature iiad bestowed 
upon him; the fascination of his manners, and 
the elegance of his person, opened a thousand 
avenues to pleasure, and with a more prudent 
man to prefeitnerit, but with Essex it was the 
direct reverse ; he was obliged again to jiavc 
recourse to the money lenders ; but let it be 
remembered as some cxtemi.ilion, that his 
allowance even now was fur from being liberal. 
Elliot’s example, ait^pd by the pressure of 
many real and some imaginary wants, hur¬ 
ried him on regardless of consequences, till 
the ruin was irretrievable. At this time the 
greatest expectations were entertained of him, 
both at home and abroad; his amhitions 
father indulged in the fond hope of seeing him 
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risi; to the first eminence in a profession in 
wliicii iie was (ormecl to shine, and intermary 
with some family of consequence that would 
aid such a consummation; even the envious 
spirit of the rest of the family was not unmixed 
with pride in his hig-h endowments. But, 
alas! Ivssex was destined to disappoint the 
fond [)ropheey of friendship, as well as the 
reluclant anticipation of his foes ; and here I 
miut niontion a circumstance, which perhaps 
servoil to assist the wayward current of his 
fortune. In one of his visits to his family he 
met the dau^diter of a neighbouring ge?i- 
tlenian, a very beautiful girl, whom he rc- 
mi-iibere<l a child; a mutual attachment 
tf).)k place, ami the alFair was soon tlie talk 
of il>e county; i»o was tlie pride of his native 
place, and she was every way his equal; 
.siieli an union seemed to promise more than 
common felicity, and no obstacle appeared 
likely to interfere; all that was wild and 
exuberant in the character of Essex would 
then have found a proper channel into which 
to flow; that whicli no individual feeling 
could lc;u;h him to do for himself, he might 
tiu’U have learned to do for otliers, and he 
would have been solicitous of rlimbiug the 
sleeps of fortune for the sake of those he 
would have borne along with liim. The cold 
pe.liey of both the fathers interfered; his 
ioitlu'd to iiis forming some noble alliance, 
hfrs could not think of her entering into an 
fn!..igem(‘nt\vith a young man whose prospects 
weie as yet so undecided, and thus fell this 
brh;ht vision of hai)piuess. She afterwards 
married, and is probably now liviiig, and 
v/ouhl give a sigh to the fate of poor Essex if 
site knew it. 1 am glad to accumulate these 
excuses for the subsequent errors of iny 
friend, (or in the review of a man’s life, people 
are apt to take Ills faults in the aggregate, 
witliout allowing any of the extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances which perhaps originally pro¬ 
duced, and afterwards continued those very 
faults, of which the unhappy object bears at 
once tile penalty and opprobrium. 

When the term of his engagement closed, 
Essex took chambers In Pajier-lmildinga, in 
the Temple; but here, it must conscientiously 
be allowed, he was more devoted to pleasure 
and the muses, than solicitous to procure 
business; and launching out, as he always I 
did. on a large scale, he soon found himself j 


dreadfully involved, About this time chance 
threw him in the way of a lively woman, of 
French extraction, amt. contrary to every 
principle of prudence, he married her. It is 
needless to pursue him through the long and 
unassisted struggle previous to his quitting 
England. In 17— he embarked for America, 
for the purpese of practising in the United 
States. His marriage had contributed little 
to his happiness, and was likely to make a 
temper like his evi'n still more erratick, and 
we have it in the circumstance of his living 
among the brown Indians, writing a history 
of America, and a thousand things equally at 
variance with the duties of ins arduous pro¬ 
fession. With an encreased family he re¬ 
turned to England; but the scene was 
changed ; he was no longer an object of am¬ 
bitious expectation to his father, who threw 
him entirely upon his own resources, and re- 
(used him the assistance of a shilling. To any 
one else he scorned appealing ; but they knew 
his situation, and should nut have waited that 
to fly to him with succour; but alaw, as he has 
often said, the name of friend is not in¬ 
cluded in that of relative.” I will not say 
that the friends and intimates of his brilliant 
days deserted him, for he no longer sought 
the same circles ; by many he was doubtless 
forgotten, and many might remember, with¬ 
out giving Ihemscivcs the trouble to seek him. 

He was not long in England bcfiire he was 
thrown into ])rison for debts to a large amount. 
Elliot, whom he had joined in a hundred 
things, from which he deriv’ed no other con¬ 
sequence than rctidering himself liable, was 
dead, and consequently the whole weight fell 
u[)on him. Under tliesc circumstances his 
pen was his only resource, for no hand was 
stretched forth to his aid. After a tedious 
interval he was relieved under the insolvent 
act; but there were many claimants whom 
he did not include in his schedule, feeling 
himself in honor bound to pay them, and 
thus, though he got out of prison, he was 
still an embarrassed man. Let me here 
again appeal in his behalf, and pause on the 
circumstance, to show, if he wanted pni- 
detice, he was not deficient in honor, feeling, 
and integrity. In truth, Essex always mtani 
well, but his best intentions were to often 
frustrated, that some, and more etpedolly 
his own family; often doubted them. 
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In the course of some years, in which I that mocked comparison in the qualities of 
lost sight of him, he had been again in Ame- his heart and the endowments of his mind, 
rica, and in Ireland, Scotland, France, and stood alone, as unconnected as if he dropped 
Switzerland. Death had dissolved his first from the skies, without resource for himself 
engagement; and ho had entered into a second, and family, but the precarious one of his pen. 
equally fnaUa~itropos on the score of rank and There are men who would have forced and 
fortune, but far happier in those points which shamed their family into a different line Of 
more materially concern the felicity of a conduct, but Essex was not one of those; he 
wedded life. At this period he was in his preferred the proud liberty of telling them 
forty-second year, though scarcely looking what he thought of them, than the being 
thirty, and as much behind hand in the world tongue-tied from the sense of petty obliga- 
as ever, for want of a steady application of tion. It mny pvobably be traced to this 
his powers. Comparatively speaking, he was source that he preserved his spirits in the 
now humbly situated, but I have seldom midst of suffering and misfortune, the inde- 
spent happier evenings than I did ut this pcudeiice of all assistance but what he drew 
period at his fire-side. His stores of in- from his own mind; ai:d it may be forgiven 
formation were exhaustless; his spirits, in him, if in moments of irrascibility he spoke 
spite of fortune, buoyant; his conversation, and wrote with galling severity to his un- 
whether serious or humorous, was indis- worthy relatives; that he did so, however, 
cril>ably fascinating ; he also read admirably; was another instance of his want of prudence, 
and we (that is Mrs. Essex, her children, and since it not only barred hint from the succour 
myself) have oflen given up a scheme of that late repentance or remorse might have 
going with him to see a play, on condition of bestowed, but lus children also. It is a very 
his reading one. Mrs. Essex was the soul of coarse, but a very true remark, that some 
domestic comfort; she had the art (and no people are like hogs, of no use till they are 
woman can possess a more valuable one) of dead; but the hogs of his family did not benefit 
making his home the true scene of calm en- him in their deaths, any more than in their 
joyment, and I was happy to perceive him 
more domesticated than he used to be. He 
was tenderly attached to her, I might say 
gratefully, for he has often told me she suf¬ 
fered much and uncomplainingly for his sake. 

He was a fond and indulgent father; and his 
children, as 1 remember them in infancy, 

beautiful. Had he at tliis period been gene- once again in the world, but in vain; and in an 
rously taken by the hand, he might have sub- evil hour he determined on once more quitting 
sequcntly done well; the effervescence of England. Previous to his taking this step, he 
youth had flown off; he s|>eculated now less paid a visit to his father, the result of which 
from the pleasure of enterprise, than the ne- was the obtaining a small sum of money, and 
cessity of getting bread for his children ; and an annuity of sixty pounds a year. Having 
though time and experience had done little in arranged for his family to follow him at a 
teacliing him caution, he was now certainly stated lime, he embarked for a commercial 
more anxious in the pursuit of money, and city in L<>wcr Saxony, under an impression, 
perhaps more prudent in the application of it, tie told me, that he should there enter into 
Uian he used to be. But he was an alien from business. I shook my head, knowing his 
the home of his father—because he was poor, utter incapacity for a thing which required 
because his unbowiug spirit lost none of its patience, regularity, and caution; but I knew 
origmai and prescriptive elevation in its the inefficacy of advice in such cases, and to 
poverty. His brothers were fortunate, his such persons, and was therefore silent. He 
listers well married, his father was in the entreated me to sec his family as often as I 
midst of them, and adding to their abundance; could, and 1 never remember to have "seen 
while Essex, the neglected Essex, with supe- | him so much affected;—•'' Should any thing 
riorrigbts,by tjieinstilutionsofsocietyiclaimi happen to me,” he cried, while the tears 


lives; every stream which in the outset of 
life (>romised to flow towards him, stagnated 
or diverged, and every year seemed only to 
encrease his destitution. 

The creditors whom he had hoped to satisfy 
long ere this, became again importunate \ he 
had made every effort to reinstate himself 
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his large blue eye, they will not 
h^'Ve a friend in the world—1 am a wretch to 
whom ruin cleaves; my life has been one 
continued struggle to parry misfortune, and 
it is my greatest misfortune that I cannot 
meet the gulf alone, but must drag those 
along with me, who are dearer tiian my 
heart’s blood.” I assured him I would see 
them, and do all in my power to cheer their 
drooping spirits, till their reunion with him. 
His countenance, always expressive, thaiiked 
me with a look which memory has registered 
among the things which defy the power of 
oblivion. We parted, I saw, though he 
rallied his spirits, how low I left him ; atid it 
was long ere my owji heart lost the sadness 
with which he had impressed it. 

In fulfilniLMit of his hi' t request, I imme¬ 
diately called oji Mrs. Kssex ; I found her in 
the calm reserve of suppressed feelings, and 
tlie rigid prariice of fmgality ; the past had 
taught her lessojjs ol ^ad experience, never to 
he forgotten ; she had hecn content to have 
sat down with Kssex in the humldcst cottage, 
on a bare ami deserted common, for the sake 
of peace. Her children had still the appear¬ 
ance of health and neatness which always 
distinguished tiiom j but she w’as herself thin 
and pale. In one of my visits, she was sur¬ 
prised at ivceiving one from the youngest 
brother of her hushaml ; he was a young 
naval odiet’r, very hamisomc, and very con¬ 
scious of l)eing so ; very noisy, and very rat¬ 
tling. Essex had rccpiested him to Ccdl, and 
he Ijronght the cliildicn .some barley-sugar» 
This was the utmost extent of benefit they 
ever received from this uncle, with whom 
their father was on tolerable terms. To a man 
without feeling and sentirnent the scene w'as 
a dull one, to one whose whole life was one 
continued course of vain display, and idle and 
luxuriant eaijoyment, such visits were a sacri¬ 
fice, and in spite of all the promises to his 
brother, and the knowledge of their neces¬ 
sities, the lieutenant never called again, . 

In the course of a few weeks I saw Mrs. 
Essex embark to join her ljusbaiid; she seemed 
to gather new spirits in the hope of meeting 
him, and she set sail w*ith her little ones with 
my prayers for their happiness. At that 
moment, as I had often done before, I thought 
on Essex, and the strange fatality, as he 
would call it, which had marked his existence. 
Sj 170 — XXVIr. 
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Wilh every prospect in early youth of one 
day occupying the woolsack—of being the 
head of the house of wdiich he was born the 
heir; he had gone into voluntary exile, and 
ill the event of his powers, the only sources of 
hi.s wealth failing him, had only a pittance to 
depend on, which would scarcely keep life and 
sou! together. He had besides been reared and 
habituated to all the luxuries and enjoyments 
attendant on opulence and rank; and I knew, 
whenever they entirely fell off, Essex would 
be a gone man. I was no stranger to the 
country to which he had flown—to the poor, 
or the struggling man, it was a comfortless 
scene; and the remark holds good almost all 
over the continent; it is true provisions are 
cheap, and so are the more common kinds of 
wine, but when you have said that, you say 
every thing; house-rent and firing were then 
(and still are) high, besides a thousand disad¬ 
vantages too tedious to detail; but as there are 
injuries too petty to resent, yet too humiliating 
to be borne, so are there wants too trifling to 
particularize, though too essential to be dis¬ 
pensed with. London was the scone for 
Essex, and for all like him, especially with 
such a manager as his wife. Having no living 
language but his own, abroad he was neces¬ 
sarily debarred much of that occasional relief 
to he found in coffee-rooms, libraries, &c., 
and I easily anticipated the cheerless fate in 
which he had involved himself. For my owu 
part, 1 would prefer a prison in London, to 
liberty and comparative opulence abroad, so 
infiiiite is my aversion to foreign manners and 
customs, so high iny estimation of the com* 

; forts aiul resources w'hich London before the 
whole world presents. 

All I now knew of Es'-ex I derived from 
an occasional letter from him, for he was often 
a ucgiigciit correspondent; I saw^ with 
sorrow, that his spirits, ns he told me, were 
far under proof, and trembled for the total 
wreck that would follow. I was sensible, too, 
how-much the irrascibility of his temper had 
increased. I had written to him on the sub* 
ject of a work on heraldry, of which I was 
about bringing out another edition, and he 
thus replied to me:— 

" I am favored with yours of the 24th, 
which I ans^ver immediately from the im¬ 
pression of the moment, desiring you, how¬ 
ever, to keep in nii:^d that it Is a subject ou 
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ucb I have neillier taste nor knowledge, 
:cept as coimectcd with history; it is io me 
iisgusting subject. Had you written indeed 
I the abuse of titles, and shewn how rarcl> 
/y are merited, and still more rarely jiuii- 
)us!y applied, it would have been hiterest- 
^ and useful; the quick strong vilrwlic acid 
ot the dull subject of panegyric) is alone 
anted to make it palatable. 1 ablior, and 1 
'll tell you so sitice I am iu the immor, 
jgs, courts, and courtiers, t!ie uniform evi- 
■ ice of history shew^ they are enemies to 
^ rights of humanity, and to the peace and 
j)>piness of mankind; my creed is, that the 
TV air is tainted wlncli monarcha breathe, 
nl that there is not a single tlnw er of courtly 
ovtlh that dues not contain poison in its 
•/'‘sem or conceal an asp in its iolliage.” 
l ids sally, considering 1 was from my rebi* 
e situalion included in its violent interdic* 
•n :igaip.st courts and ronrtiirs, was some' 

■ -It Johnsutuan ; but 1 knew the violenct'of 

Umper, and the strength of expression he 

.\)3 used, and when I remendiered tlie 
•:b .t)ifctotratical principles in which he had 

n bred, which once tijjgcd his character 
• ill I. !!ttlc of the tyratit, I could not help 
how Uie various o|iinions of man- 
. :d fn.'V be'traced not to the re-^ult of medi- 
. itivc tonvictinn, not from a just estimate of 

■ e nierilh <,r demerits oftf question, but how 
i y take their cump exion from the w'ay ward- 

of temper, warmth of passion, and bias 
cheiished prejudices, cherished because they 
; alified a momentary feeling of spleen, and 
■?pectcrated because ejaculation relieves the 
art. Thus it is that the fortunate man U 
•rfbotly satisfied with all the iiistitutious oi 
‘ ^uiety, and feels nodesiic for ilic repeal of 
. juscs which do not afll-ct him, vsliile the uii- 
rUinate churlishly refuses to acknowledge 
Mc advaiitages and benefits that have failed 
0 ixtend their Influence to his fate. 

t’ircumstanccs In the course of four or five 
• I ars ir.duced a necessity for my visiting the | 
tiOTitirient, and I took the first opportunity to 
extend my journey to the pan of country 
.vh-rre Ks^ex resided. I found him indeed an 
« dtered man; his person had lost niin-h of 
is lui'lianry, and an indcscrlbahle air of nic- 
ai r* oly had infused itself over his whole ap. 
p»\:J:inc*'. The few years fiiiico wc parted 

had been pregnant with misfortune; the com¬ 


mercial scheme into which he had entereil, as 
I predicted, failed; every one obtained goods, 
and nobody paid him ; his servants abused his 
cotifulence, robbed, niul deserted him ; and 
with a mind harrowed with anxiety, he re¬ 
tired to a small house on the lianks of the 
Kibe. Here, after a time, the spirit of pro¬ 
jecting rose again, and lie set up an English 
))aper; and this, with his talctil, would cer¬ 
tainly have succeeded, l)ut for an event that 
no human prudence could have averted—the 
blockade of the Elbe. This again threw him 
Iiack, and with a considerable loss. The af¬ 
fairs of the continent were at this time as¬ 
suming a most serious aspect; the French 
were overrunning Europe; [lolitical changes 
were so frequent, and so rapid, tliat it was 
im[)ossil}]e to calculate with any certainty on 
events, and in such circumstances, with a 
large and Iiclpless family, Essex may l)e for¬ 
given the despondency that often overwhelmed 
him. “I am grown such a coward in life,'' 
cried he, “ that 1 could at any time lay in my 
mothers lap, and be at peace,” 

1 w’as never, notin the events that concerned 
me most intimateiy,n)ost vitally, so >iiocke<l and 
hurt, as one day on going into his little study; 
1 lairprised him in tears. I am certain he tlieu 
felt the certainty that his mortal eouive was 
drawing to its close; and thongli fiir hini'^tlf 
he couhi not wish to arrest the hand of the 
remorseless creiiitor, whose shivering touch 
was already on him, for the helpless and gentle 
sharer of his many sorrows and misfortunes, 
for his unconscious and ili-fated children, he 
wished thcTe was more sand in the gla*<s. 
With the a[>proach of death, it is natural to 
suppose we lose much of the strength and 
energy of character; I now saw that all reso¬ 
lution had failed the unfortunate Essex, and 
that, like a stately oak seared and scathed in 
many a storm, he waited tint the next to 
overthrow him. lie had lost the iiappy power 
which till lately had supported him of looking 
forward—reasoning from analogy, what had 
ne lo expect in the future—the past presented 
him too many “ golden opportunities weakly 
lost,” too in.iuy errors to lament; an«l the 
present was a scene of privation and strug¬ 
gling. In this .situation I wished him to 
return to England, for here he was even 
w ithout society, a dreadful loss to him. The 

English we^e ilying In all directions, and of 
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those who remained, there were many he 
would not know, and some wlio, with the 
reserve peculiar to the national character, re- I 
qiiired to Ije conciliated, hut this Jje would j 
not do ; humility had never been one of his I 
Viclucs, and now Jess than ever, tlioiii^h the 
soul of benevolence, generosity, and afTahility 
to his own circle, or to the poor and unfor¬ 
tunate, his carriage was calculated rather to 
command the attention and respect of man¬ 
kind, than to solicit or obtain it, for at the 
very moment that the inrtuence of his pre¬ 
sence was acknowledged, the want of the 
attendant circumstances of rank and fortuiic 
was seen; and that very air, which, with the 
regalia of state, had carried him through 


beiuiing crowds, now only served to inak- 
them give reluctant way, and curious of f ’ 
past Instnry, rather tli.m .>oliritous of his v- 
sent acquaintance. In proportion also a^ • • 
had lost the externals of appearance i'-. 
situation, had his pride grown sensitive, a.. 
thus, partly from the impressions he mai .. 
and partly from the impressions he receiv< ^ 
both often transient and fallacious, he 1< 
many opportunities of forming connectio 
who would have properly estimated his gre. 
qualities, saved him from the almost ut 
destitution of social intercourse into which 
f(dl, and left at least an inheritance of frie:> » 
to his children. 

(To he continued.) 


ON THE CHOICE OF SOCIETY AND FRIENDS, 
(In an original Letter from a J,ady to her Friend.) 


My heart responds to your kind wishes for 

my coriijiany at C-, <ic ar Harriet, ami 

sighs for the verdure of the country, and the 
dear S(jriely, that would give a zest to all its 
charms. Surelv it is liio uujst uimutural and 

V 

unhealthy (d all ()iactic<'S, to remain immured ! 
in cities during this <ic.liglitt’ul season of the 
year, and yet we see the gay world seldom 
migrate till near its close. Had I the power, 



the country, Imt true as tlie needle to llie pole, 
return to town with the closing autumn ; for 
London, as you very justly estimate it, is tlie 
centre of every rational and desirable •■>joy- 
ment, possessed of every advantage aiivl disad¬ 
vantage a place can possi’ss; i«nd those «ho 
are i)lossed with some share of sense and cii- 
cumspeclion, will embrace the one, and avoid 
the other. 

Amid all iny repinings at fortune, 1 have; 
yet something Uy he grateful for; I itave 
met much good society, a circumstance that 
stands very prominent among my gruteful 
acknowledgments to heaven. I am not, Har¬ 
riet, OTie of those who, to relieve the ennui of 
a tedious hour, would forget myself to a 
familiar gossiping with any casual coiner, or 
when circumstances left me without society, 
exalt those into the rank of friends and asso¬ 
ciates, who were never designed for it. 1 


j know you will be inclined to reprove the pi ' • 
; of this remark, but believe me it springs fi' t 
no such feeling. The qualities of the It. 

' and mind are the standard by which I li 
judged maukind; the only inducement 
htive ever acknowledged, in shunning or ^ 
tug any one, poverty should form no bar In f • 
reception of an individual distinguishevl 1 
virtue and by talent, and feeling thus, I li;.- • 
naturally l;ec*ii little solicitous to the cxleni . 

, connexion, or the depth of purse, of those 
i whose society 1 liave made choice. I hu • 
introduced ihe present subject with a view ■» ‘ 
reproving one of your few (auks, alibcity you 
have long idlowcd me, and wiiiclt, I trust, i 
have iiever a- used. A polite Mlencn on sue i 
points wouM make me, I know', a mo; 
agreeable correspondent, but a less won!'? 
fiiend, and I would not gain the character < 
the first, by any sacrifice of the principles m' 

I the latter. 

You have, in common with many young 
women, a habit of making your servant your 
coiiildant, and from the affability of your 
natlirc, and the seclusion into which circum¬ 
stances have thrown you, your tradespeople, 
your associates, habits always weak, and oitc}< 
fatal. I am not passing a general veto again;.' 
the classes of individuals I have mentioiu i . 

I believe, virtue and good sense to be indi- 
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gcno'is lo no rank, and denied to none; and | 
if, after the test of €xperifn''e, j oufii.i* :i being | 
in the hufnbler walks of life worthy of ‘hr 
distinction, cherish that being by all means. 
But you allow yourself neither time to prove, 
nor opportunity to discover character. Re¬ 
member that, in the siihovdinale classes, little 
time is allow'ed to the cultivation of the un¬ 
derstanding ; and 1 firmly believe, tiiat thi* 
heart depends more on the mind than is gene- , 
rally imagiticd. That being who is coiitined | 
to one spot, one circle, one employment, that 
absorbs every moment and every faculty, ac* 
cuatomed from the first dawnings of percep¬ 
tion to the society of the uncultivated, is par¬ 
ticularly favored by nature if he escapes the 
tinge of narrowness and vulgarity; and 
though these habits, at least the hrst, are too 
common among lliose who have less excuse 
for them, yet in a candid and even 7tn(iristo~ 
cratical review of the subject, wt should hardly 
hesitate in b st chosiiig a friend, companion, 
or acquaiiita ice, from our own walk in life. 

Guided by this principle, after having parsed 
through many vicisMludes which involved 
pecuniary distress, and much menial anguish, 

I have the satisfactio ‘1 to say, I have fbrmeil 
no intimacy to which I cannot turn with plea¬ 
sure ; but with your disposition, it h.ul been j 
far otherwise. In place of tlie decent privacy,! 
which makes distress respectable, and leaves \ 
a return to opulence, unincumbered by the | 
consequences of indiscriir.iuate associations, 1 ; 
should now have to lament many an ill-placed j 
and abused confidence, and to countenance j 
many a coarse and illiterate acquaintanco, or i 
provoke their eum'ty and not unjust reprisals 
if 1 slighted them. Do not imagine that I am 
assuming the dictatorial voice of superior 
wisdom, I am merely giving you the result of 
maturer year.i, and more ex[)erience than you 
have yet proved. Though with a mind much 
more fitly organized for the calm calculations 
of prudence than years, I can remember being 
a very different creature at sixteen to wliat 1 
am at present, and am astonished that a few 
years can make sncii a change. Then I wu> 
for trying every thing by the old Roman 
^standard, and expected, nay demanded, from 
every one a degree of perfection, which huma¬ 
nity cannot attain : in all niy romantic specu- 
lationa, I never thought of weigliing the weak¬ 
nesses, aiui deficiences of the mind in which 


they were brooded—but such is youih, ever 
idiiidly in the extreim'S; vow, tlioiigh not yet 
quite .seventy, I nru more inclined to tdke the 
world as it is, believing every soil produces 
weeds as w'ell ns flowers, and forgiving the. 
one for the v‘-ake of the oilier. * 

I shouiil wish you to reap the field of expe- 
lienee without having sown it, not hut that 
I am afruid you have already scattered seeds 
enough to yield you some lime hence a plen¬ 
tiful harvest of your own. You will tell me 
that you have a kindly heart, that yearns for 
the soeial interchanges of confidence and dis¬ 
course. I am not questioning the goodness 
of your heart, but behove it is this cant of 
feeling that ruins inuny women. Before we 
c.iu repose coididcnce, we must meet conge¬ 
nial manners and sentiment, the con deuce 
that is ready to overflcjw npi>n ever> body 
that comes in its way is not Worth Iiaviii.i;. 
And tell me (for I know the person) wiiaL 
sympalhy can there be between you and your 
bci'vaut; you have not two ideas or feelings 
in common; you arc leaving on record iu 
,our conversation and letiers to f;er, a thou¬ 
sand ebullitions of mind, which you will per¬ 
haps l<e one day .starded to find preserved ami 
perverted; you will blush at warm profes¬ 
sions of unmerited re:.'ar<1, and thv*y nniy lie 
brought forward lo support claiins you may 
not feel it right to answer, it is nntiiing but 
the idleness of ha!)it, u liabit which you per¬ 
haps never reflect on without feeliin' ashamed 
of it, yet still persevere in from cnstoiu. 

Whatever may hi* your future destiny, you 
will find the friends and intimates of other 
years affect your happiness either directly or 
indirectly. However unsocial it may sound, 
it is b-'tter to have none than unfit ones. We 
create mat.'y wants, that have no real exist¬ 
ence but in our morbid fancies ; and this W'ant 
ot a conjujanff so common among noveU 
reading young ladies, is one of them. In the 
strict meaning uf tlie word, few of ns can 
hope to have many friends; if wcMiieet with 
one, we should be happy. And having found 
that one, cry with liqwe : 

——" hn knows the joys of friendship. 

The trust, security, and mutual tenderness ? 

The double joys, where each is glad for 

both r 

In the choice of society, towards whom you 
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mwy I'-. l will, atj<l do good olliccs, with¬ 
out engaging the deepest s, tnpalldes of the 
-heart, after the moral requisites of worthy 
tnembors of the social commuoity, regard 
their intellect, their habits, and their man- 
n?r.s; the first of these will determine the 
quality, and the two latter the form in which 
you will receive either pleasure or iinprove- 
m-’ot. Among the evils resulting from an 
inferior association, is the false estimate we 
are often led to entertain of ourselves, and the 
consequent arrogance and dogmatism that is 
so frequently the riiliculous ciiaracteristic of 
tile leaders in subordinate company ; another 
is the carelessness and inertia which it en¬ 
genders, lliere .a .jo stimulus, no collision, no 
necessity for observing those points, which 
though rather tilt than seen, form a great 
part of the witchery and fascination of elegant 
society. “ Rur# will eat, where use does not 
wear;’* and I am convinced you will he sur- 
])rised by a thousand habits, expressions, and 
opinions which you have unwillingly acquired, 
»» henever circumstances remove you to your 
proper sphere. I am aware the utter absence 
of sceitly occasions deficiencies, l)ut with a 
little attention they may be supplied; but an | 
ijdercourse with the unpolished and uncul¬ 
tivated, encumbers us with iiabits that must 
be removed, before we can substitute better 
ones in llieir place. " Mal-information is 
more hopeless than nou-informalion ; for error 
is always more busy than ignorance. Iguo- 
nee is a blank sheet on which we may 


wiite ; but error is a scribbled one, on which 
we must first erase/’ 

All minds either men, or less imbibe a 
portion of character, and almost the entire of 
their manners from tliose by whom they are 
perpetually surrounded. How infinite the 
consequence then, to make choice of such as 
can impart no narrow prejudices to the soul, 

I no false or vitiated sentiments to the heart, no 
unprepossessing habits to our exterior car¬ 
riage. You will probably think I am a little 
too much of the school of Chesterfield, hut 
believe me they are unwise who negl rt the 
eaily acquirement of the graces of deportment, 
“ A gootl countenance is rightly said to be a 
good letter of recommendation/* but I have 
seen instances of its utter failure from its 
possessor being unable to follow iip the first 
impression, while others to whom nature has 
been particularly unfavorable, like Madame 
de Stael, have talked themselves into beauties. 
I'he aggregate of mankind are superficial 
observers, and even the w’isest are more 
swayed by appearance, than they are willing 
to allow; and though there are few worthy of 
being courted, all may at least be conciliated. 
So far, however, am I from wishing to make 
you a superficial creature, that I believe none 
can secure the benefits of a friendsJiip worth 
having, without possessing a certain standard 
of native merit; and the politeness that flows 
from innate benevolence of character and 
genuine good nature, is worth all the graces 
that coidrl be accumulated from all the courts 
of Europe. 


OLD HOUSE, 


AT THE COHNEK OF CHAN’CEKY LANE. 


CiiANCEHY Lane was the most ancient' 
street westward of the city of London, having 
been originally erected in the reign of Henry: 
the 7’hlrd, when it was known by the name 
of the New Lane ; w’hieh was subsequently 
changed to the title it npw l>ears, from being 
so contiguous to the several courts of law. 
Of the house represented in the annexed plate, 
wc have nothing particular to say» and there¬ 
fore depend upon its antiquity and external 
embellishments, for a passport to favor; un¬ 
less the public, imbibing a mania for antiqua¬ 


rian research similar to that which impresses 
the mind of the writer, should picture to his 
imagination, the various pageants and shows 
at intervals witnessed from the casements of 
this antique dwelling, which was peculiarly 
well situaleu for tlie enjoyment of such sights. 

Its proximity to Temple Bar gave it a com¬ 
mand of all that occurred upon the ceremony 
of opening that gate on particular occasion.*. 
For instance, when his majesty or any of the 
royal family paid a visit to the city, it for¬ 
merly was, and continues the custom to 
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close tbe portals, which are oijly opened hy possession ot' several iiolneineii, ami was 
sound of tnimpet, and the demand »,f the finally piveii to the students of the continion 
herald in his majesty’s name, when the lord iaw, in the reign of Kdward the Thirci ; to ^ 
mayor, accompanied by his marslml on horse- whose exclusive use, with some trifling inter- 
back opens the gate, each being bare-headed. ruplions,)t hiiscnntituied to the present period. 
As it may not have falleti to the lot of many Not far westward from the end of Char.- 
readers to witness this ceremony, we will here eery Lane, and in view of the house delineated 
insert a short description of that which oc- in our view, stood the famous devil tavern, 
curved upon the proclamation of peace in occupying the ground which now bears the 
1002. name of Child’.s Place. This asylum of puh- 

On this occasion the gates of Temple Bar lie resort was so called from its sign, repre- 
were kept closed, in order to prove that the scuting Saint Dini.stan in the act of seizitig 
jurisdiction of the city of London is completely ids satanic majesty by the nose, with a pair of 
under the government of the lord mayor, red hot tongs. The tavern was immortalised 
The knight marshal with his officers, havitrg i by the facetious Ben Johnson, as w'el! as by 
reached this barrier of the city authority, the! the profligate Lord Rnehe.^ter, who notices 
trumpets sounded thrice, when the junior \ this scene of revelry in the course of his 
officer of arms riding up to the gates, knock- writings. It was licre that the first nieii- 
ed with a canc. The city marshal from within tioned personage, “ O rare Be// Johnson,*' in 
then demanded, “Who comes therethe j his conrioi/ifes, which Jie wrote for the 

herald replied, “The officers of arms, who! regulation of a club of choice wils, held in a 
ask entrance into the city, to publish his 1 room dedicated by him to Aj.'ollo, over the 
majesty’s proclamation of peace." On this | chimney piece of which they were scrupnlonsly 
the gates were opened, and he alone admitted, ’ preserved. Tliis tavern was bi Ben Johnson s 
■when being conducted to the lord mayor, he | time, kept by one Simon AVadltJc; whom, in 
shewed the royal warrant, which his lordship a copy of verses over the door of the Apollo, 
having read aiul returned, ordered the city he digmfied by the title of /i /wg of shitihers, 
^marshal to open the gates, which being done, In one of these visits of royalty (o tin- city, 
tlie heralds resumed their places; and the. we have the ensuing curious account in rc- 
procession, joined by the city magistrates, , gard to the very dwelling re[)resentcd in the 
proceeded to the Koyal Exchange, where the . present engraving ; it is extraclecl from the 
proclamation was read for the last time, ‘ Herald of May 20, I77J). 

On the eastern iide of Temple Bar, was The house in Fleet Street, winch tlie city 
an inscription, now nearly obliterated, to the is now pulling down, in order to wiilen Chan- 
following effect: Lane, is the oldest hi that street, being 

“Erected in the year 1670, Sir Samuel built in the reign of Edward the Sixtli, for an 
Starling, mayor; continued hi 1671, Sir elegant niaiif-ion, long b-fore there wore any 
Richard Ford, lord mayor; and finished in j shops in that ])art of the city. 

1672, Sir George Waterman, lord mayor.” { It was from the top of this resitlfiuc lluit 

several cherubs flew down and presented 
Queen Elizabeth with a crown of laurels and 
gold, together with some verses, when she 
was going into the city upon a visit to Sir 
Thomas Greshman. This w'as a contrivance 
of the Temple students, and the accounts in 
the books of thiitday, state that “ The Queen s 
highness was much pleased therewith." 

The fourth clierib was made to say, 

“ Virtue shall witness of her worthyness. 

And fame shall registrate her princelie deeds. 
The world shall still praise for her iiappiness, 
From whom our peace and quietude pro¬ 
ceeds.*' 


Independent of Temple Bar, our antiquated 
dwelling commanded a complete view of the 
chief entrance of the Temple, one of our most 
cclelirated seats of law, which derives its 
name from the famous religious and military 
order 6f the knights templars. The original 
members of this venerable society were cru¬ 
saders, who came into England in the reign of 
king Stephen, at which period they had a 
mansion granted them in llolborn, which was 
called the Old Temple. The New Temple 
was founded by this fraternity in 1185, where 
they continued unUl the order was suppressed 
in 1310. 

After this period the Temple passed into the 
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SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 

RObSIKI, THE CELEBRATED MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


Joachim Rossini was bom in the year 
1701, at Pesaro, a small town in the papal 
tiumini'ms, on the gulph of Venice. The only 
portion he iniieritcd from his father was his 
musicul talents, which had been in some degree 
cultivated by that fatlicr; his education was 
confined, tind he rii>t went on the Italian 
stage as an <imatcur ; but though Rossini now 
sings with taste and spirit, he had no succes.s 
tlien as a pidilie singer. Me composed, huw> 
ever, detached airs, which were lianded about 
in company, and their style was original and 
sprightly. He was next engaged by two or 
three amateurs of Venice, to compose an 
Opera. He was then but a more school-boy 
in a[)pearajice, and the manager of the Opera 
11< aise (MilerLaiued but a poor opinion of such 
a composer; his patrons, however, threatened 
the man igcT that they woulil withdraw tlieir 
patronage, if they did m»t give the youth en¬ 
couragement ; he, therefore, consentetl to bring 
forward this first operatic attempt. This was 
I/in^anrto Fvlkc; it war in the reigning 
taste, but there were in it a eharming duo, 
and many bright Hashes of genius. Soon after 
Uos>iiii composed tliose his master pieces, 
namely, 11 Tancredi^ Ultdiiana in Algeria and 
IjU PU tni di P(trag<)7ie. The opera of Tan- 
credi, in p.irtieular, circulated rapidly through 
Italy ; but iiosMui had a strong aversion to 
composing overtures, and actually did not 
compose one for Panci'cdi; this opera W'as 
iht’Vefore precedett by one or other of the two 
overtures composc<l for the other two operas. 

Rossini went to Milatt, and there he as¬ 
sumed the high rank he now holds among 
composers. It was for the Milanese that he 
wrote La Piclra di Paragone, It was at 
Milan he became n general favorite amongst 
the most beautiful women ; and tiie ladies of 
rank dispensed with life attentions of their 
nolde cecisbeos, and the favorite Cavaliere 
Serventct was the young and engaging com¬ 
poser ; but the most beautiful among them 
all made him her captive, while he rendered : 
her the first musician in all Italy; and we are 


told, that when seated by her at the piano, 
love inspired him to compose the greatest 
number of those airs since introduced in his 
operas. When he quitted Milan, he went to 
see his fatnily, for whom he always evinced 
much affection ; he had never been known to 
write letters to any one except to his mother, 
to whom they were addressed to the lHustriout 
Signora Rosmii^ mother to the Celebrated Com* 
poser, &c. &c. Certaiidy he has received 
homage for his exquisite talents ever since he 
was eighteen, and must be conscious of his 
t)wn celebrity, though he often s[)eaks jestingly 
of his fame. 

Al)out the time that he visited Pesaro, he 
was exempted from the laws of conscription. 
The minister of the interior proposed to the 
viceroy of Italy, an exception in favor of 
Rossini, who, at first objected, but at length 
yielded to the wishes of the public. Rossini 
afterwards departed for Bologna: there a very 
rigid dictatorship is exercised over music, and 
he was reproached with violating the rules of 
grammatical harmony in Ids compositions. 
Rossini acknowledged they were in the right, 
but that none of those faults would have re¬ 
mained, if he had read his MS. twice over. 
“ But,"* added he, ** I have oidy six weeks to 
compose an opera ; the first month is devoted 
to dissi[)ation, and it is but during the last 
fortnight that 1 compose every morning a 
duo, or air, which is to be rehearsed on that 
very evening. How then will you have me 
perceive the minute errors in the accompani¬ 
ments ?’* 

The musical rigorists still, however, made 
a great bustle about these sins of harmony, 
though they are scarce perceptible to the ear 
that is listening to Rossini's music; but it ivas 
envy at finding a handsome, indolent youth, 
of about twenty, towering so much above 
them; he was doomed, however, to experi¬ 
ence an attack of a very different kind. His 
Milanese admirer quitted her splendid pa/azxo, 
her husband, her children, and her fortune, 
amI_onc morning rushed into the room then 
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occupied by Uosisini. Scarcely had tliey met^ 
when the door again opened, and in came one 
of the wealthiest and most beautiful women 
of Bologna! Rossini, like Machecith, laughed 
at them both, sung a lively air, and made his 
escape. 

He was so successful at Bologna, that he 

received offers from everv town in Italv, 

» 0 

He generally demanded for an o[)era, a thou¬ 
sand franks, (rather better than forty pounds) 
and he generally wrote three or four in a year. 
From 1810 to 1810, he visited all the princi¬ 
pal towns in Italy; on his arrival he was 
welcomed by the dilletanli of the place; the 
first thirteen or twenty days he devoted to liis 
friends, dining out, and shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders at all the nonsense he w'as oldiged to set 
to music; for Rossini, as may well l)e ima¬ 
gined, with his good taste, was always ati 
excellent judge of poetry. When lie had been 
in a town about three weeks, he would refuse 
invitations, and set himself seriously to study 
the voices of tlie performers, lie made them 
sing at the piano, and when he iiad acquinul 
an accurate knowledge of their vocal powers, 
he began to write. He generally rose late, 
and would pass the day in composing, while 
his fr'rends w'ere conversing round him ; but 
it was after returning from their parties, at a 
late hour, that shutting himself up in his 
chamber, he has been visited by his most bril¬ 
liant inspirations, these he would hastily put 
down on scraps of paper, and then arrange 
them ill the morning. 

The mind of Rossini is remarkably quick ; 
when he was composing his he was 

asked, if he meant to make the Hebrews sing 
in the same way that they chaunt in the syna¬ 
gogues. He was struck with the idea, and 
when he went home, he composed a magnifi¬ 
cent chonis, which begins with a kind of nasal 
twang, peculiar to the synagogue; but his 
facility in composing is not the most extraor¬ 
dinary of his qualifications. Ricordi, the prin¬ 
cipal music-seller in Italy, has made a fortune, 
even by the sale only of Rossini's works, whose 
genius is fitted for lice pleasureable; for indub 


] gt'iice iH olteii the crriuiulwoi k of hia’iiuvst 
' airs; his great misfortune, however, is, that ^ 
he does not give sufficient dignity and filain/ 
tiveness to the passion of love, but treats it ns 
an afiair of common gallantry, yet it is his 
often stooping to light and ephemeral grac'os 
that has rendered him so great a favorite at 
the Parisian theatre. 

Last year Rossini was to have presided at 
the king's theatre in the Haymarket, but his 
passion for Italy, or, perhaps ins natural indu- 
j lence, there detained him. Tliis year, Imw- 
ever, he has crossed tlie Alps, and presides at 
Vienna. He is next solicited by the Parisians. 
He may, perhaps, when exhausted by their 
admiration, try the opulence and patronage of 
the encoiiragers of musical talent in London. 

Rossini has lately married, and, like many 
other men of genius, precisely the reverse tou— 
what might have been expected. The lady 
was Senora Colbrano, a S(mniard, but a si?»ger 
by profession, beauty she wms never po'^sessed 
of, and has now lost her \'oice, with her youth, 
for she is no longer young ; hut since her mar¬ 
riage, she performed at Vienna, when Rossini 
directed the Opera ; her voice w'as so (eel)le, 
that it W'as tuneless, and the proud Senora 
W'as in great danger of being hissed, but re¬ 
spect and regard for the husband saved the 
wife. . 

Ur 

We have before spoke of the natural affec¬ 
tion of Rossini towards his parents, and we 
cannot close this sketch without citing the 
following proof. In Italy, when Rossini pre¬ 
sides at the piano forte during the first three 
representatioiLS of otie of his operas, he re¬ 
ceives afterwards his eight hundred or one 
thousand franks. He then rests himself a 
week or ten days; he is then invited to a 
general dinner, given by almost the whole 
town, and then sets off with a portmanteau 
full of music paper, for another town. On 
the success of an ojiera, this affectionate man 
writes to his mother, and sends her and his 
aged father the two thirds of what he hes 
received! 
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TIIK CAiniOUS MAN. 

A SKETCH. 


I KEMEMBEa hcftrirjg or a cliiM, who wn. 
Ml cxlreiiicly olistiiiaU’, (.hat iiothiii^' touii. 
iiirliuc Iiiin to L'vcu ailtciilate a sinc^le leitf*' of 
tlu! alpliabot. “ lint siiroly,” cried one ol hi- 
comp.inioris, “ niMiiiin.; l an be so easy as l(. 
s.iy A/ “ Ah!” lie replied, “ but ii I say 
A, 1 must s.ty U.” Here was a view to ceii- 
sequeiiees, wliiidi it WvTc well, periiaps, iJ 
olLei’er ofisiTvcd i Tor ys we cannot put fortii 
one loot without brii^drig the other after it. 
so tln*re arc lew oi’ our moves ou the great 
cbes'-lio.ira of iilc, that do not involve an 
ubs('hilo necessity for subseipicnt ones, that 
all take tlieir ch:!:v.ct< r from the first. To 
“ look liefore wc' leaj/' is an excellent rule, 
for it is sehioin of nncli use to look alicr- 
warils, unless indeed to erect a land-mark of! 
exfc ricnec' for the Iienelil ot cithers who travel j 
the nnul, (mt tins hy ih-- bye, is a piece | 

of j:eMeiosity verv UMCommon; mankind gene- 
valiv are ‘'<;mel!i*ng i:ki: tin' liix who lost his 
tail, very willing to sec peofile in the same 
prcilicaoieiil niili theinselves, that they may 


not look singular. I have nnisily found that l 
(XUition is one of those ipiaiities which en- 
gr-isses loo hirec a .^liareol the mind, ami 1 _ 
would raihei' we it the of thnCf than j 

iiuHi^'ctmus io chiii\icift'. At liest \i. has a | 
pflriiying (pi.'lity, and seems to stand some- | 
what in th.e relation of hall-sister to sus[)ieioii, | 
and is certainly neithereonnected or actpiainU'di 
witli the spirit of eutcipiise, that great priii-; 
ciple in all patriotic exertions, grand and* 
national munviuieuts, ami political iinpiove- 
ments. No groi/ undertaking was over 
without it> liar.ards, and to all hazards, how¬ 
ever remote, the slriclly cautious have Midi i 
an anlipatliy, tiiat they acr.r embark in them. 
Claiition creates and fosters a thousand doubts 


and i'eavs, which a bolder spirit despises or 
subdues. I knew a genileman who never 
entered a coach without arranging in his own 
miml how he sliould net in case it shouhl be 


overturned, sitting in such and such a way that 
his arm or leg might not be broken, and I believe 
not without a /wnevolent vistv ot falling upon 
those who happened to be in the same coach 
170.—re/. XXVJL 


widi Idm, as a means of stj'leniui' lii.i ease, 
(we bhall say nothhigof hardening theirs) he 
hurl siteli a romanlif' aversion to any thing 
ti.at w.i;: likely to livirt him. If ho stopped at 
a hoii>c lor the night, he alw'ays looked out 
of the wimiow, to cdlculate the chances of 
escape in case of fire, ami I certainly think he 
would , hive made himself a portable firc- 
cscapo, only that he was too cautious to lay 
out his money on what he might never have 
occasion to make use of. Had he been an 
Anlcdelnviaii, (and from many of his ideas X 
was viflen inclined to think he w as one) and 
if we may without profamness HU[)[K<se him 
an acipiaiotance Oi Noahks, I am convinced l.c 
would Imve persuadiul him acaiiist biuhiing 
the firk. since it war impossible to foresee how 
ilie machine woidd rest on the subsiding of tiio 
waters, so be would, I almost believe, preier 
the ccrtrdnty of being drowned to the unccr- 
t i‘i ;*’ oiTjcing bJivod. 

Ikrhaps tiicre ij in human nature a fierpo- 
lual tendency to extremes, and all extremes, 
however o])poKite, are dangeroiiE ; Ihns caution 
is often overtaken liy the very evil into which 
rashness hut nia, and fiarsintony loses what 
extravagance would have (luanvn aw.ay. lint 
of all extrenu's, extreme of caution partakes 
alc.ne of that negative character which is the 
most iuMfiid of all withers ; it is content to 
remain hi stain aao for (vi'r. and provided 
tilings di not get worse, seh'oni attempts to 
inakt* them better. In all raft*s the future 
mii>l he in a icrtain degre i oiditfnl; but if 
this .ear was allowed to operate, this would 
j cerlainly^ be a in7ninotis world. 

I ** Our doubts are traitors 

And make us lose llie good we oft nnglit 
win, 

)*y haring the attempt.** 

'I’o return to my old Irlend (thinking, in 
' ict, of whose peculiarities put me iipnii 
■nthigthis paper) I v "! monlion one of bis 
ruh'S as of very great advaiif if,e to Loiiimn 
i |h.m. .tiians; he never turned a corner smh 
or ii'fien close it* '''' UVi//, bill alwaVS 

I! ** ... 




THE CAUTIOUS MAN. 




struck oiF to the edge of the curb*8tonCj 
where he peered down the way he meant to 
piirsucj and tliis custom was of considerable 
advantage, for having a very large nose, 
(doubtless given him to scent danger at a dis¬ 
tance) that was usually seen before himselfi 
and w'arncd people less cautious, that there 
was something round the corner they might 
run agaiiist. He was seldom without an 
umbrella, for in the finest days there are 
fugitive clouds in the skies, and he had no 
notion of what is called running ** between 
the drops;*' it also served him to keep off 
dogs,’ to whom he bad on many accounts a 
nervous aversion. It is not possible to coii> 
ceive any thing more delightful than it was to 
ask a direction of this gentleman; I who have 
been often per force, and oare, and only once 
of my own accord, under the benefit of the i 
procesSf may he allowed to describe. Having 
elaborately ascertained that he understood the 
precise place you wanted, he began and told 
you all the streets, squares, lanes, and alley’s 
(for he had a most pertinacious memory) that 
you were to go through, and not content with 
that, be told.you all that might lie in your 
way, either parallel or diagonal, or which you 
were not to go through, so having made an 
end, he liegati again, in the hope, vain hope, 
of impressing it on your mind. Well, what 
my proficiency amounted to, after half an 
hours purgatory, was to ascertain, whether I 
was to turn right or leil at my outset, when 1 
usually set out and enquired my way of the 
first person that looked as little like him as I 
could possibly select. 

lie was a man strictly observant of ail the 
ordinances of society, whetht r on account of 
the danger of infringing them, or from a 
moral principle, I will not determine, since, 
however charitably inclined to lean to the 
latter opinion, 1 have an intuitive conviction 


of his principles of action, which do not leave 
me at liberty to speak positively. Among his 
many antipathies, he had a great aversion to 
the shedding of blood, whether from his chin 
under the operation of the razor, or fiom liis 
finger by any accidental scratch; (indeed I 
liave seen him retire from the circle on such 
an occasion, and nurse the unfortuilate member 
for the rest of the evening in the chimney- 
corner, dividing his time between looking at 
and kissing it; but to get out of my long 
parenthesis) or from any more vital part in 
himself or any other person, tht lefore, when¬ 
ever he contemplated resistance to any per¬ 
sonal attack, (a thing he would only have had 
in contemplation under circuii>stances, for 
resistance in such a case was with liim an 
nureducihle theory) his first idea was to liring 
his assailant down by attacking liis legs, and- 
ilien to hrenk Iheniy under tlie humane im¬ 
pression of incapacitating hint frotn rising 
again, and running after my friend, who from 
hence, I naturally infer, meant at last to run 
away, hut I rather think, so exquisite was the 
delight he took iu teg-breakings tluit if ever 
he got a pair into his power, he would have 
labored away till tliere was n(» more left of 
them than Curran described to have remained 
of the Kilkenny cats. 

It is perhaps having witnessed this ii:sJaiicu 
of caution personified, that has inclined me to 
treat the virtue (if so it may he called) with 
levity. But 1 think it wall he granted me tlnit 
It is one, which the generous* and liigh-minded 
[ acquire froni time and experience, and that 
j where it takes parammnit dominion, gtows 
with the growth, and strengthens with the 
strength, and marks the hoy as much as the 
man ; it is the concomitant of a mean narrow 
soul, incapable of a generous sacrifice or a 
noble effort, and is co-existent with selfish¬ 
ness, parsimony, and cowardic.*. R. 


MAC VIE OSSIAN, PRIMOGENITOR OF THE CLAN MACINTOSH. 


^The translator received the following legend 
from an Irish lady, who, fifty years since, was 
far advanced in the decline of life. She be¬ 
lieved the composition to be originally of the 
Caledonian Highlands; and the person from 
whom she learnt it» whose father^ of the name 


of Macintosh, came to the north of Ireland 
with King James's army, was convinced the 
bard of Mac Vie Ostian had been a genuine 
Gael, It is even probable, that except the 
fairy intervention, the whole narrative may 
be true. Oscar frequently visited UUin of 
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Erin, aiul might have a soti by ** some 
daughter of beauty in the green Isle;” or our 
hero might have been the Warbeck or Sitnnel 
of his fiay. We are told, in the poem of 
Temora, that Oscar died of wounds, inflicted 
by Cairbair, who invited him to a feast, with 
the design of provoking him to combat. Our 
bard does not contradict this account; but he 
•represents the son of Ossian to have been 
recalled from ** the verge of the narrow 
house” by the miiiistration of a fairy chief- 
tainess. At tliis peri{)(l the ** green tribes of 
the Tomhans' w{'re reduced to the last extre¬ 
mity for waul of human nurses to cherish 
their i^ubes; as the holy roll, or scriptures of 
the Culdecs, placed uinler the pillow of ** the 
bigh-bosoined fair,” defied fairy power, and 
liiey and their new-born infants were pre¬ 
served from bondage to the spirits of night.” 
The fairy chieftaitiess had exhorted her 
** green-shining people” to daily and nightly 
vigilance, for the purpose of entrapping some 
little lovely girl, with a suitable mate of the 
other sex; but in troublous times female 
hands grasped a gleaming blade,’’ almost 
from the dawn of life, and the boys were cased 
in steel, a metal invulnerable to spells of every 
description. On this occasion, as at all times, 
the bards study to inculcate the spirit of 
heroism, by representing the keen-edged 
sword,** not only adeftmee, “ when host rolled 
on host," but as ** strength to the failing 
arm,” against Ihmhin powers, the only 
powers that ** could sink the crowded soul of 
heroes, when dun night looks abroad among 
fogs, and faint wandering stars.” As the 
legend of Mnc Vie Ossian is of length 
enough to fill many pages, and l>as long pas- 
sag'es, too tedious, and indeed too insipid to 
deserve insertion here, w(‘ have abridged the 
tale, and given only select ({notations, and an 
outline of the events depicted in the original. 

Cairbair persecuted the race of Daherleagh 
because they were zealous proselytes of the 
Culdecs, and he had extirpated all the line, 
except one tender and lovely scion from 
that mighty root.” Seeking refuge from her 
foes ** in the wild woods of Maigilligan,** 
lira nan cahdh, the swan-bosomed fair, 
hastily climbing an aspen tree, drops the 
sword of her fathers, and falls under fairy 
influence. X>uring a swoon, she is conveyed 
to the Tomhans by the myrmidons of their 
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chieftaiiiess, and when recovered from inseu* 
sibility, receives a command to wait upon a 
wounded mortal. The proud blood of Da^' 
herteagh revolts against servile offices; but 
no sooner have “ her eyes held communion 
with the eyes of tl»e sufTeriiig youth,” than sho 
accepts healing herbs from the fairy menials; 
and in dressing the wounds, finds cause for 
rejoicing. Fart of a sword has lodged in the 
flesh of Oscar’s arm; she extracts, but care¬ 
fully preserves it, as a counterspell; and when 
the tribes of the Tomham^' or fairy mounts, 
celebrate a high festival, Oscar and Branan 
Otladh escape, {)rotectcd by the pointed steel. 
Branan Caladk guides him by a subterraneous 
way to a secret asylum of the Culdees, where 
they are united in sacred bands by the supe¬ 
rior of the holy brethren. The refugees all 
attempt to leave ** troubled Krin,” but the 
fleets of Cairbuir are on the coast, and Oscar 
steers for the Isle of Arran, where frequent 
sails of the foes” detain them several years. 
Soon after her arrival in Arran, Branan 
Caladh brings Oscar a son. The child seems 
to have been nine or ten years old when'the 
Firbolg interrupts Oscar’s only occupation, 
erecting piles of stone to the memory of 
Fingal and his hunters of renown. The Firbotg 
with overwhelming numbers defeat Oscar and 
the Cnldees. Branan Caladh and Mac Vie 
Ossian “ lift the steel” by the side of Oscar. 
Oscar is slain; the child is wounded; yet tlic 
unconquered spirit of Branan Caladh makes 
I a successful effort to take the corse of Oscar 
! to the rest of Kingal in Juelina.” While the 
Firholg arc carousing after the dastardly 
triumph of a multitude over a handful of 
the brave,” slie searches the field of gore,” 
and with her son, and the few surviving 
Culdees, embarks for Slorveii, carrying with 
her the mangled remains of her hero. A 
storm arises, ^*ali are swallowed by the furious 
main,” except Mac Vie Ossian* lie is cast 
upon “ the low vales of the Selgovac,'* or 
people of Galloway, and having been pre¬ 
viously instructed in all the learning of the 
Culdees, becomes a favorite pupil with the 
preachers of southern Alba* But the spirit 
of Fingal beating in his bosom, flames for tiie 
horrible joy of war,** and an omen fo5*'ei .'* his 
“ high hope.” The animal flower is to this 
day often visible on the shores of Galloway, 
and the rocky creeks nci x Dunbar. Some- 
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times it appears in the form of a rose, a 
marig-oU, or Scotch thistle, red, p.ile green, 
straw colour/ or purple. If touched, this 
beautiful marine production contracts its 
illameuts, and seems an uufonncd mass. The 
omen alluded to hi our legend, can be inter¬ 
preted only by a reference to this phenomenon, 
which day after day attracted the young 
aspirant of fume to fix his eyes on the receding 
tide. Pie descries white sails. Ilis kindled 
souV’ supplies the place of experience in the 
fight of rattling mail.” Pie becomes leader 
of thousands,” and expels the shur brec, or 
Piets, who come to force a scttlenie)it from 
the Silgovac. Honors arc 8howere<i on him. 
He might rule the fiat ignoble south/’ but 
the ** breathing of his heart is waited in vows 
to Selma.” “ Warriors enrol themselves under 
his batjner, which floats on tall ship? for tiie 
land of his lathers.” He reaches Alorven at 
a critical juncture. Ossian, superannuated 
and blind, is concealed in the cleft of a rock, 
froiii the usurper of his rights. Mac rie Oasia/i 
defeats tlic false kinsman; and Ossian, ivsist- 
hig every entreaty to remain away from the 


li mighty race of FingaJ, and Ossian, last in a 
^ line of Jierocs, withered and dark bewails his 
I son, or listens to the rustling of his airy; 
i weapons, among bright skirted clouds. The 
I boisterous foe hath scared the hinds from their 
. su mmer path. As noisy torrents, they spr&ul 
over plains covered with beauty; and the 
broad river rolling in light, is chocked in 
j its course by heaps of the dead, and reddened 
1 with tile blood of kinsmen. No hunter bends 
I his bow at the branchy-headed sons of the 
forest; the shafts are spetit on their own 
people, and gray dogs, weary in searching 
for their masters, drive for sport the wolf of 
the desart in his prowling circuit. Oscar lies 
low, and the arm of evil men is bared without 
restraint. As a gale moaning in cliinky rocks, 
Ossian sits powerless, while the rage of tem- 
I pest tears the grovrs, and hurls cloiwls of saiul 
j over the beach* Ueluru ye days, when as a 
gathered cloiul in a storm, or the fire of 
heaven, the steel of Ossian burst upon the 
nations; and the changing form obeying every 
i Idast, still hurled death on his foes, and the 
j moss of years grew in their halls.” 


battle, sliines bright on the last of his 
fielils.” He is mortally woundLii, and dies in 
the arms of his grandson. The usinper 
assembles avast allied force,and e-^termhnitca 
the followers ofil/f/c Fic Ossiau ail to four. 
They seize a boat, and, commit themselves to 
the weaves. Hunger compels tliero tfj cuter a 
creek in quest of shell-fi.'-h. TJie boat ihungs 
are rent. They must proceed by laiid "throiigli 
mouutahis, desart?, and plain-s unknown.” 
They save from spoilers the life of an ag v' 
chief, and a slender youth. Mac P'ie Os-siau 
weds a grand-daughter of the chief, and 
through her obtains the land of lakes, with 
all the hill.s of rocs.” He equips an armament 
to recover Morven from the foes, but is as¬ 
sassinated by a former suitor of bis s[)ouse. 
liis son inherits tlic land of Lakes, and w^as 
primogenitor of the clan Mackintosh. 

Blind, mournful, and feeble in gathered 
years, in the cleft of a rock hides the chief of 
bards, with no follower but the seer of trull:. 
The seer speaks, bpt Ossian hears no .sound, 
llilrsoul is wrapt in Oscar. Stream of the 
life of Ossian,” said the mouth of Song. 
“ Moon of the dreary night of his failing age ! 
Strength of his sinews ! La.st liope of his 
sinkitjg heart, Oscar, in thcc feli the race, the 


The arm of Ossian is still mighty in the 
son of his son,” shouted the seer. The blood 
of Oscar, the son of Ossian, warm iji the 
lovely spring of his life, floats a leader of hosts, 
ai.d little men shall he shaken Irom the seats 
i.f power, a.s the squally north scatters the 
thi>tlebeard along the lakes. I see the hero 
tidl in his ships. 1 hear tlie distant murmur 
of his music, mmgled with the dashing bil¬ 
lows. With rnshi.'jg might, as the eagle of 
heavetq he descends upon the spoilers of 
Selma. As a stream of the wikis, big with 
mins from many hill.s the chauq)ion of Ossian 
pours warriors to our rescue.” 

“ Speak tiot to Ossian of rescue,” said the 
chief of bards, ** though no lone blast has 
cume over his harp, us the forerunner of deatii, 
soon shall liis spirit sail with his father's in 
dim skirted mists. Does he fear the gushing 
wound, if it came from the hand of a kins¬ 
man ? Mhall the tumult of clanging steel 
change his countenance, if the keen edge was 
not guided by his o*wn people ?—the sons of 
other times, with whom the wind-borne 
iiounds of Ossian awakened tijc dappled lawns, 
or crowned the night with shells of joy and 
friendship. Seer of hours to come s why 
laboui:^ tlie thick heaving breast? Speak to 
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Ossian of days iindawned, for his spirit » 
loaded with heavy fogs of grief/' 

^ “ The plash of his oars on the coast of his 

fathers is pleasant to my ear, as the soft de¬ 
scending shower of summer, when drought 
has parched the glens, and embrowned the 
grassy hills/' said the seer. The sun rides 
high to light him to his fame, and another sun 
shall rise on him by the side of Ossiau.” 

** of dark impossibilities/' answered 
the king of song, speak to Ossian in words 
undisguised* He fears not the omens of dis- 
a.iter. The last blow of agony struck on his 
heart when Oscar failed.” 

** Oscar lives in hU son,” said the seer, 
Another, and another tide, and his prows 
shall moor within this haven. This I know, 
ui!(l mi more—but near is the unravelling of 
. niy thoughts. IVIy soul is heavy. Two nights 
Iiavc we V. atebed the stars aliove, and the 
rippling waters before us. Sleep, sou of 
Fingal in peace. Thy awakening is big with 
renown.'’ 

“ Sleep—sleep thou in peace; son, true son 
iny earliest Irieiul,” replied the chief of 
bards. **T!)c ic.st of Ossian is with them 
that iv])ose in the narrow house beside Selma 
of ^hiel(ls.'* The seer bends his head in slum¬ 
bers ; anil the days of other years return to 
the sad bosom of Ossian. A lone blast over 
}ij'' liarp came from the half viewless fathers 
of his race. The call of death enters the car 
of the sleeper. He starts on his feet, and 
cries “ the ghosts of tlic mighty are with us.” 

** t\nd Ossian in gladness receives their 
call/* rejoined the kingly bard of IMorven. 
** Hark ! the purling waters lave a fleet, and 
none but a hostile fleet draws to tliesc shores. 
The soul of Ossian burns to consume them in 
llieir rage. Dark and feeble in the winter of 
:)^-e.^yet undaunted in mind, he shall die with 
the sword of his fathers in the gore of his 
foes" 

“No hostile fleet draws near our haven,” 
said the seer, “ the blood of Fathol, of Tren- 
mor, of Fingal, and of Ossian, swells the 
valour of their chief. His feet arc on our 
shores. His limbs in the vigor of youth, as¬ 
cend our rocks. Greet we in honor the true 
son of Oscar.*' 

The ruddy leader of warriors clasps the 
father of Oscar. “ Sire of my sire !’* he said, 
when the dun clouds of night are cliased by 


opening day, the features of ’Afoc Vie Ostian 
shall claim his race from the loios of the 
mighty/' 

“ The heavy clouds of niglit never fly from 
the eyes of Ossian," returned the king of 
bards, ** sightless hare been bis years since he 
wept for Oscar; and to the son of his son he 
brings no follower, but the seer of truth; nor 
a hall, but this cleft in a rock.'* 

“ This trusty brand that hewed down the 
kings of the world, Eiiall hurl the little sons 
of pride from the halls of the mighty Fingal,” 
said the youth. 

Their plumes ware thick as a rime of 
frost on our hills,’* said the seer. 

“ And we are the rushing blast to drive their 
floating mists beyond the seas,” said Mac Fie 
Ossian. ** A ship of the valiant from Alorveii 
joined us in the dusk of evening. The wroiigs 
of Ossian are on our spears ; but we trust not 
to doubtful friends bis safety. Seer of truth 
•be it thine to watch on all sides to guard the 
life of the king. A proven band of the valiant 
and fciithful obey thy word. We go to sur- 
[irize the false kinsmen that siied a fuggy 
light, wliere the race of Fingal should shine 
as the sun of heaven." 

** Never shall Ossian remain as a broken 
shield,** said the first of bards, “ his fat’ners 
led the rude shock of battle. Ossian yields 
not their place—not even to the son of Oscar. 
A lone blast over his harp hath called him to 
the caves of long repose. No gloomy circle 
arc the blue hj)>ts of Morven since times of 
old. Their faces are blithesome in the echo¬ 
ing voice of tiicir renown. Ossian dies with 
their steel in his hand, and great shall be his 
name in the mouth of song." 

“ Then call tile guards of the king,” said 
Mae F/e Ossianj Ossian is king of Alorven. 
Signs of terror, and helmelted men at arms 
surround the kings of the world, and shall the 
son of Fingal move without their strength 
The youthful lender and a tall band scale the 
rocks, to ward tlie first danger of onset from 
the sightless king of bards; but his ready 
ear detects their tread. 

Who ?” he said In the wrath of his valour, 
“ who seeks the place of the last son of 
Fingal ? His fathers were foremost in the 
1 hour of peril. They encountered no kinsmen 
in the strife of spears; but wounded in Ijeart 

by his own people, iiiJ enclosed by changeless 
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night, trusting to the light of his sou), Ossian i( beasts of the desart prowled through the 
meets their darts of death/* | haunts of men. 

Before the dawn, Ossian by the side of the Mac Vie Osjkan rears a cairn of fame to, 
son of his son, spreads as a ridge of lire in the last son of Fingal, and watches alone by 
wasting power over the foe. They shrinic I the cave of his rest. The dews of night are 
from the fiery glances of men faithful to their I wet in the heavy locks of the son of Oscaf. 
chief. They send against him the multitude 1 His eyes are bent on the heap of stones, that 
of fierce strangers, that gathered to chace tell to future times the grave of the renowned, 
with them the fleet footed deer. They aim at I A weak voice whispers his name. He looks 
the breast of the sightless king of Morven, around, a form thin and vapoury, yet stately 
'fhough wouiHled, many deaths are on Ids in robes of fleecy clouds, moves slow to the 
sword. The st*cr of truth,, and his sons of west, and points with a dim hand to the south, 
valour, reckless of their own lives, cover with and to the sounding shore. Crowding ships 
their shields the grey head of the last son of give their warriors, and from the south, tall 
Fingal, terrible in the unebbing tide of his on neighing steeds, host on host a<lvances. 
might. Mac Vie Ossian rushes between him Mac Vie Ossian arrays his ready strength of 
atid the descending pole axes of the foe; and war. Man toman, hand to hand, meet all 
calls a leech to staunch the oozing current of that can bend the bow, or cleave with tlie 
his veins. But he scorns to stay his conqiicr- sword. The lancc of Mac Vic Ostian sends . 
ing arm. As the burning orb of evening, he ghost on ghost to the horrid gloom of their 
shines in dreadful light on the last of his fathers. Weep daughters of other lands for 
fields* At length, as the sun dipping in the I them that return only in fogs of night, to 
western main, i:e sinks and is borne from the howl for untimely fate. As billows wash 
thick struggle of men. As the wild boar of away a yielding sandy beach, when all the 
the forest enraged f)y a smarting arrow, Mac spirits of the hills come abroad in strife, and^ 
Vie Ossian nrges the foe. As the grass of dusky clouds are rolled together, or scattered 
hills torn by a tempest, they are ttimi)Ied heap !>y rushing blasts—so mix, so strive, the 
on heap, and their blood is on every path, gathered multitudes—so falls the pride of 
The hero bright in victory returns where strangers, and the fury of false kinsmen. Their 
Ossian smiles in death. He takes with faint haughty heads are low as the ferns trampled 
grasp the hand of mighty deeds. by tiieir wounded steeds. 

<‘Son of my son !” he said, “in Selma lay The warriors of Mac Vic Ossian wind for- 
the father of Oscar/* ward in the course of deatii; and broken 

Over the narrow house, where rests the shields, and shivered lances are strewed on 
chief of song, the chief among ten thousand every side. Mac Vie Ossiun rests in triumph 
of the brave, all the bards of Morven at the setting of a bloody sun. No sound 
potm the music of renown. In Selma disturbs the watery stars of night, but the 
spoiled and deserted he lies; and day after I roaring tempest, and the wail of departing 
day, night after night, his fame is spread by spirits, shivering in the cloud, and chilly fog ; 
all the echos of Morvetn Mac Vie Ossian or the owlet in discordant notes, hooting to 
is sad for the sire of his sire. He is sad for his gloomy mate. A bright gleam comes to 
the desolation of Selma. No musing hunter the eyes of Mac Vie Ossian. It is the shade 
watche.s his shaggy hounds, listening for the of the last son of Fingal, He smiles on the 
tread of wolves. No jocund youths gain the hero—the hope of Morven ; and warns him 
smile of love from daughters of beauty. No to the fight. The storm ot contending winds 
bard cheers the blazing hearth with tales of is past, and the wild struggle of men begins, 
old. No smoking feast; no shell of joy cir- Thousands cased in armour, outshining the 
cles from chief to vassal. Dark and silent were stars with their kr edged steel, come to 
the halls that clamoured with sounds of mirth, dash upon the conquerors as torrents from all 
whether the snows of winter covered the the hills. The carnage of maddening strife 
plains; or the flowers of Sfimmer raised their spreads from rank to rank. Mac Vie Ossian, 
lovely heads in every wood. Men were hid [chief of the sons of valor prevails. The ter- 
iu the retreats of the fca and the eagle, and ror of his name, in the war-cry of faithful fol* 
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lowers, strikes dismay to the foe. They re¬ 
treat to rally by the side of a wood. The 
^ son of Oscar again assails them with his 
dreadful blasts of war. They fall, or fly to 
sheltering thickets; and Mac Vic Ossian 
pauses from urging the feeble in arms. Short 
is the breathing lime of his powers. Fresh 
bands of strangers are stretched along the 
plains, and the hills, farther than the ken of 
eagle eye can glance-^their swords as the 
streams of a long ridge of mountains, glitter¬ 
ing as they tumble from rock to rock, in the 
noon day sun—and fading at far distance to 
red dusky meteors of night. Warning shields 
ring the voice of battle, and the cliffs of other 
shores are shaken by the terrible clang. The 
warriors of Mac. Vic Oman are overpowered 
by growii]g multitudes; but their souls, rising 
in danger, scorn the flight of the weak. They 
(lie amidst the mightiest deed^ of valor; as 
thick and lofty oaks of the forest are consumed 
by ridgy waves of fire. Four lieroes alone 
survive to attend their wounded chief. They 
convey him, faint in his blood, and seize a 
J)oat from the liaven. Tcirce spirits of the 
south are ou tlie wings of a thousand t:qualls, 
and the l)oat drives far among nortliern cur¬ 
rents. A green slope invites tlie followers of 
Mae Vic Ossian to seek healing herbs for bis 
wounds of steel, and shell lish to revive Ins 
strength. They bring liim to land. The 
lierbs of power are rich on every hillock, but 
a sudden gah' rends the boat thongs, and they 
must traverse winding glens, thick woods, and 
heathy (iesarts. Beyond a river the clash of 
arms comv's on their ear. Tlie burning soul 
of Mac Vie Ossian answers to the sound. He 
crosses the flood; his heroes attend, and l)y 
the cave of an over hanging jirccipicc, wild 
spoilers from the hill are conibaiing a grey 
haired chief, and a youth of slender form. 
Mac Vie Ostian extends his slueld before the 
aged warrior, and his spear pierces the ruffian 
foe. His heroes send the others to the howl¬ 
ing ghosts of the cavern. “ Victory still sits 
on tlie arm of Mac Vie Ossiant* said the grey 
haired chief, unless the foe are as flies of 
summer. Our spears have been raised against 
the race of Fingal. Strike, sou of Oscar, and 
avenge our evil deeds.” 

** Stranger,” said Mac Vie Ossian^ the 
race of Fiiigai wars not wdlh remnants of bat¬ 
tle. Your plumes are of those opposed to 


the son of Oscar on fledds of open strife--but 
the evil came from false kinsmen.” 

To themselves they have done evil,” re¬ 
plied the grey haired chief, they summoned 
powers from every plain of the south, and 
from every mountain and glen, and with their 
swords the strangers have fixed their halls of 
peace on the streamy vallies of Morven. The 
false kinsmen of Mac Vie Ossian have fallen 
in their blood, by the hands they armed against 
the chief of bards.” 

** The bards shall forget them in song,” 
said Jlfac Vie Ossian, “ but the name of ihe 
lust son of Fingal shall roll a beautiful tide 
from generation to generation. Chief of 
gathered years, thy cheek is pale. Rest on 
the arm of Mac Vie Ossian, and think not of 
the fight of Selma.” 

Generous sou of the mighty^ in arms,” re¬ 
plied the grey haired chief, “ I bear the fight 
of Selma beneath this scarf on my breast I 
die—but let the steel of Mac Vie Ossian be on 
the side of tliis boy.” 

Is he tliy sou said Mac Vie Ossian, 
“ Ilis fatlier w'as the last of my sons,” replied 
the grey haired chief, '‘he died amidst his 
fame in tlie song of many bards. The land 
of lakes, with all their heathy desarts, and 
woody mountains of roes, ow'iied me their 
chief; my sons, and kindred have died with (he 
sword ill their hands; and all iny hope, all 
my love is gathered in this slender form.” 

“ His form ascends in light to the soul of 
Mac Vie Ossian,'' said the son of Oscar, "and 
by the bright fame of my fathers, and tiicir 
peace in airy halls, the foes of this youth siiail 
l)e tlie foes of the last of the race of Fingal, and 
his friends the same. Uemove thy helmet, fair 
boy, as 1 uncover the head of Morven ; that 
face to face we may pledge the right hand of 
friendship. Why quake thy tender joints ? 
Why heaves tliy bosom of youtli ? The race of 
Fingal never were terrible to their friends." 

The aged chief with trembling hand removes 
the helmet. Clustering locks, and downcast 
eyes, and blushing cliei'ks, reveal a maid, 
lovely as the first rose of spring. The beat¬ 
ing heart of Mac Vic Ossian speaks in glances 
of fire.” 

" A heroine of embattled fields, andj the 
mildest beam of peace, she has grown,” said 
the aged chief. " Warriors from every land 
sought her smiles; but her cold bosom turned 
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from them all,, to cherish my failing age. A 
chief dwelling near, vowed to bear the fairest 
daughter of beduty to his halls, and she took 
the garb of a young hero, to shelter from the 
dark flame of his love ; but now the wars of 
Moiven must leave her helpless, when the 
sire of her sire, moulders with his wound." 

" While Mac Vie Oman lives his help lies 
in his steel/* said tlie son of Oscar, ** and 
though her bosom may be cold to his love, 
still shall his arm be raised in her defence." 

** Her bosom is not cold to the Hrst of 

9 

heroes,*’ said the aged chief, the fight of 
Selma 9 he loved the leader of our foes, and : 
his name has dwelt on her tongue.** The 
aged chief gave the lovely maid to the arms 
of Mac Vie Ossian, and with herbs of healing 
power, the sou of Oscar closed the wounds 
on lus Iireast, scarred in battles of other years. 
The land of lakes becomes the land of the 
chief of Morven, tmd he .arms his thousands 
to regain the land of his fathers. While 
waiting a favouring gale for his fleet, the 
chief that in early youth wooed iiis spouse of 
beauty, lurks in a pass of tlie rocks, where the 
shy deer took refuge from the dogs of Mac 
Vie Ossian. He watches the hero, and sends 
a barbell arrow to his mighty heart. Hedies ; 
but bis son, and his son*s sons shall perpetuate 
the race of Fingal, of Ossian, of Oscar, and 
of Mac Vie 0.isian. To their own people they 


arc tlie soft gliding of mos^ streams, ruir- 
luring the oak of the hills; and the tall rank 
whistling grass, beside-fern skirted caverns, 
shall bend beneath the tread of their branchy 
headed stags; witli their dun-sided mates, 
and'frisking mottled fawns. Thuir white armeil 
daughters of the bow are bright among tho 
renowned in arms; and the name of Mac Vie 
Ossian is the boast of their song. When tlie 
foe in gloomy gusts of winter seeks a spoil, 
the race of tlie son of Oscar, as strong as 
winged eagles, look careless from tlieir clilTs, 
land rush forth to soar amidst the lioding 
storm. The wide gleaming glances of day on 
armour and spears, and the deep strife of 
night is their sport. The foe melts before 
them as snow beneath the growing lieams of 
noon; when bncls lift their green heads on 
the larch, and the hind expects the fruit of a 
high bosom in hollows of the forest. 

The bard rests in his shadowy thoughts. 
Dim in the midst of other years, the shades 
of his fathers listen to the tales of times rolled 
away, as tlie smoke of their feasts of ohl. 
The voice of war is still their joy in halls of 
fast sailing clouds. 'J'he dance of the Jirrct, 
and the arrow of the hunter quivers in thin 
vapoury hands ; and their faces, pale as the 
moon, wading through dusky clouds, are 
covered with smiles, when their fame rises in 
the month of song. H. (r. 
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CHARACTER OP SIR THOMAS MORE. 

“Son he was to Sir John More,' one of 
the judges of the King's Bench, who lived to 
see his son preferred above himself. Bred a 
common lawyer, but with all a genet'all schoU 
Jar, as well in polite, as solid learning; a terse 
poet, neat oratour, pure latinist, able Grecian. 
He was chosen Sjieaher in the House of Com- 
monr, made Chancellour, first of Lancaster 
Dutchie, then of all England, performing the 
place with great integrity and discretion. 


Some ground we have in England, neither so 
light and loose as sand ; nor so stiffe and bind¬ 
ing as clay, but a mixture of both, conceived 
the surest soil for profit, and pleasure to grow 
together on : such the soil of this Sir l.l\omas 
More, in which facotioumesse and judicinu»> 
ncsse were excellently temperod together. 

MIS JOCULARITY. 

“ Vet some have taxed him that he ivore a 
feather in his cap, and wagged %t too 
meaning he was over free in his fancies and 
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conceits. Insoinucb, that on the scaflbld (a 
place not to break jests, but to break off all 
^ jesting,) he could not h<dd, but bestowed his 
scoffii on the executioner, and standers by. 
Now though innocency may smile at death, 
surely it is unfit to flout thereat.** 

Hia WIT. 

On the authority of Erasmus, we are told 
that Dean Colet thought More, The only wit 
fa the ts/ond/* 

Uts FORTITUDE. 

The following couplet, attributed to Sir 
Thomas More, will serve to indicate the habi¬ 
tual calm state of his mind, which enabled 
him to meet his &tc upon the scaffold witli a 
fortitude so admirable. 

“ If evils come not, then our fears are vain, 

And if they do, fear but augments the pain/' 

HIS BIGOTAT. 

In Burnett’s specimens of English prose 
writers, vol. 1, p. 390, he thus expresses him¬ 
self, respecting Sir Thomas More's bigotry : 

** Unhappily, however, his fine genius and 
excellent understanding were disgraced by the 
grossest bigotry and superstition. The fact 
would appear incredible, were there not vari¬ 
ous other examples on record of the suljec- 
tion of the most splendid talents to similar 
weaknesses. Though a man of the gentlest 
manners, and of incorruptible integrity, his 
temper had been so irritated by polemics, 
originating in the events of the times, as to 
inspire him with the most extravagant attach¬ 
ment to the ancient superstition. In a note 
by Strype, [to Stow's London, vol. 2, p. 762. 
liis said, that when lord chancellor, he put 
on a surplice, and assisted the priest in saying 
mass in Chelsea church. His aversion to 
heterodoxy was so implacable, that few in¬ 
quisitors have surpassed him in their perse¬ 
cutions of heresy." 

^ - 

ft 

\ * 

ELIZABETH HaRTON. 

Howbeit .King Henry the 8th resolved to 
punish rigorously her adherents, and parti¬ 
cularly Elizabeth Barton, (called the holy 
maid of Kent) who had almost stirred up 
more than one tragedy; for being suborned 
long since by monks, to use some strange ges¬ 
ticulations, and to exhibit diverse feigned 
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miracles, accompanied with some wizardly 
unsooth sayings, she drew muck credit and 
concourse to her, insomuch that no mean per¬ 
sons, and among'others Wareham, late arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas M&re, gave some 
belief to her ; so that notwithstanding the 
danger that was to give ear to a prediction of 
hers, that Henry the 8th should not live one 
month after his marriage with Mistris Bolen, 
she was cryed up with many voices, Silvester 
Darttfs, and Antoni6 Pollioni, the pope’s agents 
here, giving credit and countenance Uiereunto. 
But the plot being at last discovered, she was 
attainted of treason in the parliament, and 
executed with her chief complices shortly 
after. At which time also she confessed their 
names who had instigated her to these prac¬ 
tices, and whom she had acquainted with her 
revelations. Among whom were More and 
Fisher, whom yet the king pardoned upon 
their several submissions, not suffering the 
bills to pass, which were put into the parlia- 
ment against them. Vid. Herb, life and reign 
of Henry VlII. London 1683, page 40A« 

HENRY VlII. AND ANN BOLEN. 

It is said that the correspondence between 
Ann Bolen and King Henry the 8th, was 
carried on while she was a resident at Ilever 
Castle, in Kent, the seat of her father Sir 
Thomas Bolen, and thither Henry, in all pro¬ 
bability, repaired privately to further his suit. 
At Hever Castle is still preserved a small pic¬ 
ture in oil, which is an heir loom, and said to 
be of that queen; it is a very stiff performance, 
and if a likeness of Ann Bolen, we look in 
vain for those captivating charms which are 
generally supposed to have enslaved the affec¬ 
tions of the despotic monarch, and even urged 
him to overtlirow the religion of his country, 
in order to compass the fulfilment uf his un¬ 
governable desires. 

THE SWEATING SICKNESS. 

This distemper first began in the year 1 i83, 
in Henry the 71h*s army, upon its landing at 
Milvord-haven, and spread itself in London, 
from the 21st of September, to the end of 
October. It returned five times, and always 
in summer: first in ' 16' i then in 1506; after- 

£ 
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wards in 15K; when it was so violent, that 
the patient died in the space of three hours. 
It ap[)earcd tUe fuiirth time in 1^-20, and 
again in 1538, when it proved mortal in the 
space of six hours. The manner of its sciz\ire 
was thus: first, it affected some particular 
part, attended with inward heat and burning, 
unquenchable thirst, restleness, sickness at 
the stomach and heart, (though seldom vomit¬ 
ing,) head ache, delirium, then faintness and 
excessive drowsiness. The pulse quick and 
vehement, and the breath sf^ort and labouring, 
None recovered under twenty-four hours. 
The only care was to carry on the sweat, 
which was necessary for a long time: sleep 
to be avoided by all means. 


TYNDALL THE MARTY U. 

Towards the end of this year, (153C) the 
faithful servant of God, William Tindall, 
alias Jliclinetf was martyreil, at Ftjlf.>rd in 
Flanders, born about UliteSf bred first in 
Oxford, tlicn in Cllmbrill^•e, after schoolmaster 
to the children of Afr, Wdeh, a bountiful 


housekeeper in Glowetierthire ; to this house 
repaired many abbots of that county, (as in* 
deed no one shire in England had half so many 
mitred ones, which voted in parliament,) and 
clergymen, whom Tindall so welcomed witli 
his discourse against their superstitions, tliat 
afterwards they preferred to forbear Master 
Welch his good cheer, rather than to have the 
sower sauce therewith. Master Tyndall's com¬ 
pany. But this set their stomachs so sharp 
against him, that he was forced to quit Cr/ou- 
cesiershire, and tender his service to Cuthhert 
Tunsiall, bishop of London, a great scholar 
himself, and therefore probable to prove a 
patron to a learned man. Him Tindall per¬ 
secuted in vain, with an oration out of 
Isocratet, which he translated into English. 
But, though he suetl for himself in two tongues, 
Greek and English, both proved ineffectual ; 
the bishop returning. That he had mere already 
than he could well maintain. On tliis denial, 
overhastes Tyndall beyond the seas; and after 
much tr.iveiling, fixeth at last at Antwerp^ 
where he liecame clerk to tlie company of 
English merchant adventurers. — Fuller’s 
Church History, book 5, p. 221. 
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The Circassians are, upon the whole, a hand¬ 
some race of people. The men, especially in 
the higher classes, are mostly of a tall stature, 
thin form, but Herculean structure; they are 
very slender about the loins, have a small loot, 
and uncommon strength in the arms. Some of 
these particulars in their conformation, are 
not produced, however, altogcUier indepen¬ 
dently of artificial aid. It is a practice here 
to compress the waist as much as passible 
from early infancy, for the purpose of securing 
that uncommon thinness lietween the loins and 
the breast, which is so prevalent a character¬ 
istic of the people of this country ; and the 
unusual smallness of their feet is no doubt tlie 
consequence, in some degree, of their forcing 
them as they are accustomed to do, in the 
tightest manner with their Morocco slippers. 
Yet nature has not been unkind to this people. 
The males, for die most port, [lossess a truly 
Roman and martial appearance, though not 
entirely unmarked with traces indicative of 
thfl existence in some of them, of a mixture 
of Nagai blood. The women, if not uni¬ 


formly Circassian beauties, are yet gencraliy 
well formed, have white skins, smooth, clear 
complexions, beautiful black eyes, with dark 
brown or black liair, whicii tfiey dispose ele¬ 
gantly in tresses on the two sides of the face, 
and regular features. The loveliness of their 
countenances, which are always in full view, 
it not being the custom here as in most of the 
other provinces in these parts, to have the 
face covered, is rendered yet more attractive 
through the effect of their good humor, and 
the lively freedom of their conversation ; and 
the iouUensemhle of an engaging appearance 
is favored by the elegance of the head-dress. 

Altogether, the instances are few of an 
equal or a greater proportion of beauty being 
to be found in an unpolished nation. As in 
the case of the males, indeed, nature is, with 
a view to this ol^ject, assisted as far as may 
be, and seconded by art. According to tiic 
Circassian idea of elegance of form, a woman 
ought to have a very narrow waist, and the 
abdomen should protrude towards the lower 
extremities. Wliat is deemed in tliesc rc- 
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spects the most advantageous conformation 
for a woman, the girdle of chastity before 
meiitioned, may have its use in realising. Its 
efficacy is, at least, conspicuous in the asto¬ 
nishing smallness of waist that Ls here so pre- 
*%alent. The shoulders indeed, are, by the 
same means, rendered proportionally broad ; 
but this defect is little thought of, on account 
of the beauty of the breasts, to which this 
treatment is equally subservient, and whicii 
it is the fashion of this country very much to 
expose. In order to promote the same end, 
the girls are very sparingly nourished, llieir 
whole allowance consisting simply of a little 
milk and pastry. 

The dress worn here by the men is neat, 
light, and becoming. Above the lower part 
of it, which is made of a sort of light stuff*, 
persons of distinctions wear sometimes a 
short ricli waistcoat, as it were to supply the 
place of armor, and this either with or with¬ 
out a great coat. The U(}per dress consisting 
either of cloth, or other strong woven stufli is 
somewhat shorter than the under garment 
the s«Iecves are slit op('ii, and fmjiicnlly !>or- 
dered with furs. The breeches are provided 
with kncc-straps, and the seams bound with 
small lace or embroidery, which the women 
very skilfully manufacture of gold and silver 
threads. The uppt'r garment is regularly 
furnished with a small embroidered pocket on 
each side of the breast, for containing cart¬ 
ridges. The whiskers are suffi red to grow ; 
and on the head, which is shorn in the Polisli 
fashion, there is worn an embroidered cap, 
quilted with cotton, in the form of a melon, 
but occasionally lower, and amongst the 
wealthy especially, ornamented with various 
gold and silver laces. It is the custom of the 
country, that the girls, between the 10th and 
19th years of their age, arc provided with 
laced stays, or a broad girdle made of un- 
tuinicd leather, which i^nguIar coat of mail, 
as they are obliged to wear it till their wed¬ 
ding night, is among the common people, 
tightly sewed round the waist, or in'the higher 
classes, fastened with silver hooks. The gor- 
dian knot tfius formed,*the bridegroom at the 
time specified, undoes it with a sharp cutting 
dagger, a ceremony not unfrequently attended 
with danger. Over the shift the younger 
females wear a laced jacket, because the pet¬ 
ticoat, which reaches to the ankles, is open 

along the whole front, and- resembles that of 
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a man ; but married women dress in wide 
breeches. The cloaks worn hy the women 
are longer than those in ether respects gene¬ 
rally of a similar description, that are in use 
among the men. They are likewise frequently 
white, a color of which those of the men never 
are. The head-dress worn in earlier years, 
consists of a simple cap, somewhat similar iit 
form to that used by the males. This is 
usually of a red or rose color, but varying aa 
to richness and decorations with the rank of 
the parties. Under it the hair is turned up in 
a thick queue, w'hich is covered with linen. 
I'his mode of dressing is continued till after 
the female has been delivered of her first child, 
when she begins to cover the head with » 
white handkerchief, drawn close over the fore¬ 
head, and fastened under the chin. When 
females have occasion to leave the house, they 
wear a sort of wooden clogs, to keep their 
{'•ji'i clean, and at the same time make use of 
mittens on their tender hands. Painting the 
face is considered as an indication of the want 
of chastity ; but it is allowed to girls to dye 
die nails of tlicir fingers with the flowers of 
the bahamina, which, in the language of the 
country, is known by the name of Kna. 

When the prince, or Usden, pays a visit^ in 
full dress, he is arrayed in all his accoutre¬ 
ments and coat of arms, with sometimes 
<dso an additional jacket of mail Those 
coats of mail are manufactured of polished 
steel rings, and imported partly from Per¬ 
sia, ])arily from Kubesha, lo the nations 
inhabiting the Caucasian mountains, the 
helmet, and the arm-plates, from the former 
of which a net of ringlets ii-mg down as 
far as the shoulders, are manufactured of 
polished steel. In the girdle are usually 
stuck a dagger and pistols, and the bow 
and quiver are listened round the waist by 
straps. In common visits, the coat of mail 
is worn under the upper dress ; the head ia 
covered with an ordinary cap, and the only 
armor used is a sabre. Without tlic sabre, 
persons of wealth and rank never leave their 
houses; nor do they venture beyond the 
limits of the village without being completely 
arrayed, and having their breast pockets sup- 
plieil with ball cartridge. 

The Circassians arc a warlike race of peo¬ 
ple, and now constitute one of the most con¬ 
siderable of the sevcii ^^ations inhabiting the 
j Caucasian mountains, aiu! the territory in their 
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enF&otu* Among this people there seems to 
be established a complete system of feudalism, 
not unlike that formerly exercised, though 
with still greater severity and cruelty, by the 
German knights, in Prussia and Livonia. The 
princes and nobility here accordingly, may be 
considered alone to constitute the nation, who 
both in their intercourse with one another, 
adhere rigidly to the principles of a feudal 
subordination, and are guided by the same 
views in the treatment of their subjects. The 
latter almost uniformly are captives, subju¬ 
gated in war, but from adopting the language, 
and accommodating tliemselves to the wishes 
of their conquerors, they are usually treated 
with lenity. The chiefs and knights among 
the Circassians, pursue ordinarily no other 
business or recreation than war, pillage, and 
the amusement of the chace. 

The manufactures or commerce of the Cir¬ 
cassians, seem to be hut inconsiderable. The 
points of their arrows are the only articles of 
iron, W'hich are wrought up by themselves. 
The women make a very strong thread of 
wild hemp, but arc not acquainted with the 
art of weaving linen. Of the wool produced 
in the country, part is carried to market in a 
raw state. Of the finer portions of the re¬ 
mainder, the women prepare very good cloths, 
but w'hich are narrow, and remain undyed. 
A few articles of leather, embroidered hous¬ 
ings for horses, &c. are also fabricated in this 
country. The principal traffic of the Circas¬ 
sians, consists in slaves, honey, wax, skins of 
cattle, deer, and tigers. Their agricultural 
produce is barely sufficient for their own use. 
Sheep and horses are considerable articles of 
their commerce. They have no money, and 
their whole commerce is carried on by ex¬ 
change. Upon the whole, the balance of trade 
would be considerable against them, but for 
the number of slaves which they frequently 
obtain in their depredatory excursions. These 
are chiefly Georgians ; and the daughters of 
such staves, receiving the same education, and 
being fashioned to the desired shape in a 
similar manner as the young women, natives 
of the country, are sold, according to their 
beauty, from <£20. to XI00. These latter, it 
is said, entered also themselves largely into 
the same description of traflUc, being sold for 
Uie use of the seraglios in Turkey and Persia, 
where they oflcn marry i<o great advantage, 
and thus make the fortune of their families. 


The two opposite customs or laws, those of 
hospitality and of revenge, are in general, 
and sacred observance with the Circassian 
knights, as amongst most others of the nations 
of the Caucasus. The former distinguished 
by the name of Kunak, is established on fixed 
principles, and every person submitting to its 
protection, is, of consequence, perfectly se¬ 
cured from all injuries. He who receives a 
stranger into his house, defends him, if the 
occasion requires it, not only with his own 
blood and life, but also with that of his rela¬ 
tions. A stranger who intrusts himself to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch 
with his mouth the breast of a wife, were he 
nn enemy, or even the murderer of a kins¬ 
man, is, in consequence of the interest thus 
secured to himself, spared and protected, as 
if he were a member of the family. Bloody 
revenge is practised will) an equally conscien 
lions and scrupulous precision. The mur¬ 
derer of a family relation must be avenged 
by the next heir, or the nearest in blood, even 
though he was an infant at the time when the 
deed was committed. 

The education of the children of Circassian 
princes, is of a nature calculated to suppress 
from the earliest infancy, every feeling and 
aflection peculiar in consanguinity. Sons and 
daughters are, immediately after birth, en¬ 
trusted to the care of a nobleman, frequently 
none of the most wealthy of that order, an<I 
the parents, especially the father, have no 
desire to see a son till he is grown up, and 
capable of bearing arms, nor a daughter till 
after her marriage. The foster-father of a 
young prince is obliged to take upon him 
the whole charge of bis education ; he in¬ 
structs them in all the schemes of robbery, 
which are in greatest estimation amongst those 
equestrian knights, and provides him with 
arms as soon as he is strong enough to wield 
them. In return for all which attentions to 
imitate him in the depredatory arts, he re¬ 
ceives from his grateful pupil, at the entrance 
into life, the greatest share of tlie booty which 
he is able to obtain. In the education of tlic 
female children, it itf a primary olyect, at 
whatever expense to them of privation and 
wretchedness, to give them the desired slen¬ 
derness and elegance of form. They are 
trained to all ornamental work in the domestic 
economy of females, e.^jiecially embroidery, 
weaving uf iringe, sewing of dresses, and the 
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plaiting* straw mats and baskets. A nobleman 
entrusted with the education of a young prin- 
. cess, is required to procure for her a husl)and 
of an equal rank, or in default of that con¬ 
cluding service, he is liable to be punished 
.wfth the loss of his head. 

In their amusements, the youth of both 
sexes freely converse with each other, as in¬ 
deed In more advanced life, the women of this 
country are generally neither confined nor 
reserved. In every thing, however, rela¬ 
tive to marriage connections, particular at- 
attentlon is paid to the rank of the parties; 
and unsuitable matches are guarded' against 
by the inlliction of tlie most rigid penalties. 
Farther, when a ion or daughter enters into 
the state of wedlock, they have no right to 
appear before their parents during the first 
year, or till the birth of a child. It is not till 
the same period has elapsed, that a daughter 
obtains her full marriage portion ; but on this 
occasion, a visit is paid to her by her father, 
who takes off the cap she wore when a virgin, 
with his own hand covers her with a veil, 
which from that time becomes her constant 
head-dress, and finally discharges what had 
hitherto remained unsettled of her dowry. 

Between husbands and wives, particularly 
during the earlier part of their marriage-con¬ 
nection, there is observed a system of aifected 
politeness, equally remote from reason and 
nature. An uncommon degree of reserve, 
indeed, especially among persons in the higher 
classes, seems all along to be maintained by 
the parties joined together by so very intimate 
a bond of union. In point of fact, it may be 
truly said, in Circassia a husband is of all the 
world the person whose intercourse even with 
his own wife, is the most restrained and fet¬ 
tered by a singular enough custom, to a dull 
and uninteresting formality. Indeed, if a 
husband will permit a stranger to see his wife, 
it seems to be a fixed point, that he himself 
should not accompany; and so far is this 
article of good manners carried, that when 
any one comes to see the wife, the husband 
goes out of t^e house. In the manner even 
of constriictiDg the houses, it may be added, 
that there Is a distinct adaption of them to the 
same mode and habits of life; they consist of 
two huts, of which one is appropriated to the 
husband, and to the reception of strangers, 
the other to the wife and family, and the court 
which separates these two parts of Uic dwell- ] 


ing, is surrounded by a palisade. It is said, 
that this artificial nianner of living is not in 
Circassia productive of any licentiousness of 
manners. The Circassian women, on tbe con¬ 
trary, with all their charms, and in spite of 
such temptation, as if it were even s^ulously 
thrown in th«r way, are yet noted for their 
chastity, whether this estimable'part of their 
character is to be considered as the conse- 
' quence of their natural disposition, of a regard 
to reputation, or of the wish to make a gener¬ 
ous return for the confidence reposed in them 
by their husband. In other respects, the 
women of this country participate in the 
general character of the nation. They take 
a pride in the courage of their husbands, and 
reproach them severely when they have sus¬ 
tained a defeat. Farther, it is ike^ who polish 
and take care of the armor of the men. 

The language spoken by this people has 
been^said to be common to them with the other 
neighbouring Tartars. In the different parts, 
however, of the great chain of mountains, 
called Caucasus, there is reason to believe that 
there is a considerable variety of languages. 
Few of the present inhabitants of Kirban 
Tartary can converse with any of the Circas¬ 
sian tribes. Indeed Pallas thinks it probable 
that the Circassian bears no affinity to any 
otlier language. The latest accounts of tbe 
country state, that those with whom there 
had been found any opportunity of holding 
conversation, spoke in a dialect so harsh and 
guttural, as was by no means pleasing to the 
ear. The higher orders are said to he ac¬ 
quainted with the Russian language. As 
there are no written characters in use among 
this people, those who would write in their 
language, are obliged to employ for tliis pur¬ 
pose the Arabian letters. 

The favourite musical instrument of the 
Circassians is the camil, a kind of flute, made 
commonly of silver, or some other metal. It 
is about two feet in length, having only three 
finger holes towards the lower extremity of 
die tube. The mode of blowing this instru¬ 
ment is remarkable. A small stick is placed 
in the upper end of the flute, which is open at 
either extremity, and being drawn out to the 
length of an inch, is pressed by the performer 
against the roof of his mouth. It is diflScult 
to conceive how tones may be produced in this 
manner; as the |>erfcrmVs mouth is kept 
Open the whole time, and Jia accompanies the 
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notes with his own voice. From the violent 
straining of every muscle of the countenance, 
it would appear that the playing on this in¬ 
strument is work of great difficulty and 
labor. The sounds produced resemble those 
of the bagpipe. 

The dances of the Circassians do not re¬ 
semble those of any other nation. Ten, fif¬ 
teen, or twenty persons, all standing in a line, 
and holding by each otlier’s arms, begin lolling 
from right to left. They lift their feet ashtgii j 
AS possil)le, to the measure of the tune; and 
the uniformity of their motions is interrupted 
only by sudden squeaks and exclamations. It 
should seem that the situation of the perform¬ 
ers in the middle of the row must be extremely 
uneasy, yet even tliese squeezed as they are 
from one side to the other, testify their joy in j 
the same manner as the rest. After some 
time there is a pause, when a single dancer, 
starting from the others, prances about in the 
most ludicrous manner, but exhibiting two 
steps, wiiich may be assimilated to the j 
dances as practi>ed among ti;e European 
nations. The first consists in hopping on one 
foot, and touching the ground with the heel 
and toe alterngtcly of the otiicr; the second 
is hopijbig on one foot, and thnistiiig the other 
before it, so as to imitate the boundiisg of a 
stag. 

The religion of tlie Circassians is paganism. 
Tliey do not appear to have any written laws, 
but tliey are governed I)y a kiiifl of common 
law, or a collection of ancient usages. The 
manner of living among this people is ex¬ 
tremely simple. One part of their food con¬ 


sists of a little meat, either the flesh of the 
game, in which the country greatly abounds, 
of beef or mutton, or what is said to be pre¬ 
ferred to all others, the flesh of a young horsei* 
Together with this - they make use of some 
paste made of millet, or thin cakes of barjey 
meal baked upon the heartli, which arc eaten 
always new. Their usual drink is water, a 
kind of beer matle from millet fermented, or 
mare*s milk, from which latter there is here 
distilled a spirit, as amongst most of the Tar¬ 
tar nations, In eating it is the practice to sit 
cross-legged on the floor, the skin of some 
animal serving as a carpet. The custom of 
smoking tobacco is universal atnong men, 
women, and children, and is the most accept¬ 
able commodity a traveller can carry with him. 

It is the practice in Circassia for widows to 
tear their hair, and to disfigure themselves 
with scars, in testimony of their regret for 
the loss of their husbands. It was formerly 
usual for the men also, to give way to similar 
expressions of sorrow, l}ut of late they Imvc 
grown much more tranq\nl under the loss of 
their wives, or of otluT relations. 

The chief city of Circassia is Tcrke. The 
prifice who resides here is allowed a guard 
of .500 Russians, but none of his own subjects 
are allowed to dwell within the fortifications. 
Ever since the time that this country was sub¬ 
dued by Ilnssla, not only governors and gar¬ 
risons of that nation have been appointed to 
all places of strength, but it has been pro¬ 
vided from the same quarter with magistrates, 
and priests, for the exercise of the cliristian 
I religion. 
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THE POWER OF CUPID. 

A 5'ong, wrilten in the year 1G59. 

Tliough little be the god of 1 .ovc, 

Yet his arrows mighty arc, 

And all his victories above, 

What the valiant reach by war; 

Nor arc his limits with the skic, -v 
O’er the milky way he’ll fly, *. 
And sometimes wound a deity. * j 


Apollo once the I*ytJion slew, 

Rut a keener arrow flew 
From Daphne’s ey?, and madc]a wound, 
For which the Ood no balsam found. ^ 
One smile Vei.us too did more 
On Mars, ttian armies could before; 

If a warm fit thus pull him down, i 
How will she shake him with a frown. 
Thus love can fieiy spirits tame, 

And when he plcaie cold rocks inflame. 
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THOUGHTS IN THE THEATRE. 

^ugg.e,'ttedhyseeing AJtVs P»II.KeUtf'& ^^tfuUeiy 

JJY MBS. C. B. WILSON*, AUTHOtt OF “ ASTARTE,” 

i • 

• 

Ir Juliet ever did exist, 

(Siive in the bard's creative brain,) 

And could wu pierce time’s liaUaw'd mist, 

And bid her live again ; 

Say, would she look more pure,—-more fair, 
Shining through love’s dewy tears, 

As with a vestal's blushes there, 

Her prototype appears ? 

Verona in her happiest hour, 

’Mid all her beauties bright, 

Could never boast a fairer flow'r, 

In hall, in gondola, or bower, 

Than she, who comes to night. 

To grace awhile the mimic scene, 

And paint what Juliet might have been ! 

All that the young heart dreams of love, 

Is Tcalu'din that sweet form ; 

'I'hokC eyes, more tender than the dove, 

An hermit's breast might warm; 

And raise a chaste and holy fire. 

In hejirts tliat never felt desire I 

Flower of Stalia's sunny cUmc ! 

(Or by the Poet fahled there,) 

Could he look through the waves of time, 

TIc’d sec a living Juliet share, 

With his own sweet imagined maid. 

The graces his immortal pen display’d ! 

And many an ardent bosom sigh, 

Rears witn&ss to thy magic power. 

Enchantress! of the fairy iioiir ! 

And tears have slione in many an eye, 

Tliat gax'd on jVloNTAnuE's fair sou, 

And envied lum, tlic heart he'd won I 

So much of deep reality, 

Lives in the )>oet's glowing scene, 

And is identilied in thee, 

INIore than lias ever been. 

That o’er thy sorrows the youitg heart 
Jliccds:—and the tears of feeling start! 

Fair .FiiHet 1 ‘of oi/t modarn age, 

Pursue the path which fame 

Points out thro’ Shnkspears’s charmed page, 

And twine with /iu, Uiy name, 

For ’tis the Actor's living scene, 

That keeps the Poet* 8 laurels green I 

Woburn VUicty liussA Square. 


BALLAD. 

BY MBS. COB.NWELL BARON WILSON. 

In silence and sorrow, 

Thy footsteps I'll follow. 

Where hope never ventur'd, where joy never come 1 
By others forsaken, 

This heart will but waken, 

To share in thy anguish, thy grief, or thy shame ! 

The world may deceive thee, 

Its falsehoods may grieve tb^, 

And those may look coldly, that once fondly smil'd ; 
But when danger is nearest, 

’Tis then, thou art dearest. 

To the heart, and the bosom, that never beguil'd! 

Then, tliink not that sorrow, 

A moment can borrow, 

One sigh, from the breast that is truly thine own ; 
Nor tliat fortune can heighten. 

Or pleasure can brighten, 

The love of the heart, that adores thee alone f 

Whether pleasure caress thcc, 

Or sorrow distress tliuc. 

Still, still, must this bosom adore thee tlie same; 

As the flower that at morning, 

The sun was adorning, fflanic. 

Turns to meet him at eve, tho’ less glorious his 

STANZAS. 

BY COBNWELL RATION WTLSON. 

A few brief ling'ring hours remain, 

That yet to privacy belong ; 

Ere 1 riiall seek the world again, 

And mingle witli life's joyous tlirong ; 

But when in gayer scenes I move. 

And health once moie, resumes her reign, 

Oh ! may I ne'er forget the love, 

Whose smile assuag'd the hours of pain ! 

Still may I bless the gentle hand, 

That ofl upheld my drooping head ; 

And that kind voice, whose accents bland, 

Spoke hope and pence, in hours of dread ! 

Still may 1 bless the wakeful eye. 

That watch'd around my restless l>cd ; 

And the fond heart, whose halLbrcath'd righ, 

Was Imsh'dlead it should terror spread ! 

In gayer scenes, that hand lias press'd 
My own,—when uimg'ling in the dance; 

And tile wariii feelings oT breast. 

Been told incv'ry kimllmg glance 
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In brighter hours, that voice has spoke 
Of love,—in passion's softest tone: 

In happier days,«that eye has Voke 
An answering passion in my own! 

Hut never, never, half so dear, 

In all the scenes where fortune smil'd t 
Was He, who calmly linger’d near, 

And sickness of its stings beguil’d ! 

And never look'd that smile so bright, 

In rosy pleasure’s gayest reign, 

As when it shed its milder light. 

To cheer the gloomy couch of pain ! 

In pleasure's bright, unclouded hour, * 

The lips many warmly talk of love; 

But grief alone, with magic pow'r, 

The bosom’s tenderness can prove! 

Yes ! ’tis before pale sorrow's shrine, , 

That faithful hearts, are truly shewn ; 

'Tis sickness, tries a love like thine, 

Then, only then, its worth is known ! 
Woburn Place, Huasel Square. 

THE SOLITAllY- 

The star of eve hangs in the west 
And warns the songster to her nest; 

The hermit, in his moss grown grot, 
llctires to p9nder o'er his lot; 

And scarcely seen, amidst the gloom 
The glimmering link that lights liis room, 
^or silence broke, save by the tale 
Of cushat-dove or nightingale. 

With aspect sage in quiet nook. 

He ponders o*cr the sacred book. 

And in its doctrines seeks to trace 
The soul's eternal resting place, 

And in its precepts seeks to shun 
Those rocks where thousands are undone ; 
The world deceived him, he withdrew, 
And left the world because untrue. 

O could I fly and rest my head 
Eike him, beneath some lonely shed, 

Bike him, for food to strip the shoots 
Of Autumn ripened forest fruits : 

Like him, to drink from mountain scam, 
The sober draught of limpid stream ; 

And tljus by nature's simple plan 
Attain the native state of man 1 

But say,—can hermit's grotto bind 
The lawlcM Milica of the mind f 

s 

Gan pride ibiget Ha innate power, 

And calmly meet the tauntisg hour. 

That proves by passioa uoreprest. 
Usurping nature rules the brwc. 

And mingles every wish that lends 
The tlibught of hope, of home, or friends ? 



The vagrant wish, the truant sigh. 

For something distant, ever nigh ! 

Say, can remembrance fondly warm 
Cold disappointment with its cliarm ? 
Can nature's sun for ever set, 

Nor gild past pleasure with regret ? 
Leave no faint glimmering of its light, 
Till nature's ruin rinks in night. 

Can life's horizon at its noon 
O'ercloud the intellectual sun. 

Nor silent, lonely, still, and dark, 
liament that rashness quench'd its spark ; 
That beauty riieds no lovely streak. 

O'er apathy's dead wavclcss lake, 

AVliere morbid grief her pencil dips. 
And shadows hope in dark eclipse ? 

O Solitary ! shou’dst thou feel 
Some wound reflection cannot heal; 

Seek not the shades of silent grief. 

Nor shun thyself to And relief. 

The wound that rankles in thy heart. 
Barb’d with remorse shall bear its dart. 
And there inhx'd a pain must feel, 
Which social bliss alone can hcaL 
The deadly bowl, the poisoned draught, 
By wild despair, or maniac quaff’d. 

The lifted steel, the smothering wave, 
The strangling noose, tlie madman's rave 
All, all befriend the suicide. 

To 'scape the hell of wounded pride ? 

All these, alas ! too oft intrude 
On sorrow's den in solitude. 

If thou host sought in friendship's field, 
For what its flowers, its fruits may yield; 
If thou hast follow'd virtue's choice. 

Nor spum'd disdainfully her voice ; 

If thou hast shared affection's kiss, 

And tasted pure connubial bliss. 

Clasp'd in thy arms a lovely child. 

And felt the father when it smiled. 

If thou liast ask'd with fervent prayer, 
lleligion’s glorious gifts to share, 

And while her heavenly influence blest. 
Enshrined the seraph in thy breast ? 

If thou hast known the expanding mind 
Embrace the wants of all mankind. 

And felt an ocean flow from thee 
Of universal charity. 

If these have faU’^ the bliss to prove 
Of social life, religion, love— 

If thou hast spum'd them, hope in vain. 
Or earthly happiness to gain; 

Or (to victorious virtue given) 

To share the just applause of heaven ; 

Qo, be repining still thy lot, 

Or in the palace of the grot 
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BALLAD. 

The Drummer Boy of Waterloo^ 

UY KDWARD HAM.. 

ft 

^hcn batde rous’d each warlike band, 

And carnage loud her trumpet blew, 

Young Edwin left his native land, 

A Drumnicr Boy for Waterloo. 

Though but a child, his little heart 
A hero’s tale had learn'd to glow, 

And urged him from his home to part, 

For glory! and for AVaterloo ! 

His mother, when his lips she’d press’d, 

And badc'hcr noble l)ny adieu, 

With wringing hands and aching breast 
Ikhcld him march for ^Vaterloo. 

But he that knew no infant fears 
. His knapsack o’er liis Khouldcr threw, 

And cried, dear mother dry tliose tears 
Till I return from Waterloo. 

He went, and ere the set of sun 
Beheld our arms tlie foe subdue, 

The flash of death—the muid’ruus gun 
Had laid him low on AVaterloo. 

O comrades! comrades ! Kilwin cried, 

And proudly beam’d his eye of blue, 

Go tell Ills mother, Edwin died 
A soldicr’.s deatli at Waterloo. 

They plac’d hU head upon his drum, 

And 'ncath the moonlight's mournful hue, 
AVhen night had still'd the battle's hum. 

They dug his grave at Waterloo, 

THE SONG OF AVELCOME. 

ON THE RETUJIN OF MARY, OUEUN OF fCOTS, 
FROM FltANCI::. 

(From a recent publicalion, intitled “ l^ie 
Court of Holyrood.**J 

Long has my harp neglected hung, 

And long its chords been all unstrung, 

Nor Scotland's royal palace rung 
With joyous minstrelsy; 

For oh ! since Solway’s fatal day-* 

The li^t o(8ong4ltath %d away : 
only now a glimmering’ ray 
Of glorious poesy. 

* 

Did generous thoughts the bard inspire ? 

A monarch fann’d the sacred fire: 

But buried with thy princely sire 
Were song and chivalry. 

No. 170.—m xxm. 


Years dark have followed darker yeais, 

And treason’s clouds, and factioa« fban, 

And Scotland’s blood, and Scotland’s tears, 
And sordid rivalry. 

But now!—and do mine eyes behold, 

When o'er our land this flood has roll’d, 

The sun-light of tlie days of old 
In James’s royal line ? 

Yes, now the daughter of his love, 

Comes from that deluge like the dove, 

Bright as the bow of Iieaven above 
Amidst the storm to shine! 

Then wake anew the dden strain! 

Come gladness to our hearts again, 

And welcome cups be filled amain, 

And pleasure light the scene:— 

The yuutliful and the aged pour 
O'er hill, and dale, and rugged shore, 

Tlieir blessings; Welcome evermore, 

To Maqy, Scotland's Queen! 

IL EST MINUET. 

It may not be irrelevant to observe, that a custom 
])revail3 in France, of families and their more im¬ 
mediate friends meeting on tlie last evening of tlie 
year, and remaining together until midnight, in 
order to present and receive il\e usual felicitations 
of the season, amongst which tlie “ baiser d’amitic,” 
or kiss of friendship, is invariably admitted.. The 
foUow'ing verses are in allusion to tlic moment. 

II est minuit d’unc nouvelle annee 
I.C terns rapidc a commence Ic cours 
Et scmble dire aux amis aux amours 
Employez bien cettc bcure fortune 

11 est minuit, 
minuit. 

11 est minuit tout s’agite, tout vciUe 
On scmble naitre a I’espoir, an bonheur 
le plaisir qui fait battre son caur 
Vient repeter a I'cnfant qui :’oiiimcillc 

11 est minuit, , 
minuit. 

I! est minuit a lacour on s'empresse 
Pour parveiiir il n’est jamais trop tard 
Ohj la favour vaut-elle !c regard 
Qui tendrement insigne a sa nmitresse 

Qu'il est minuit, 
minuit. 

Il est minuit re^evez notre homniage 
Que lout par vous respire le plaisir 
Et si I’annie enfin vient dc finir 
Assurez nous par le baiscr d’usage 
. Qu’il est minuit, 
minuit. 


F 
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Fashions for the month of JANifARV. 



FASHIONS 

FOK 

JANUARY, 1825 . 


EXPLANATION OF THE PIHNTS OF FASHION. 


No. I.- CjHIISTM VS FfSTIVAL HkE'^S. 

From a splcinlitl pnrty and private hall 
given by i lady of distinclioii, a few days ago, 
during this I'estiw season, wc ieel particularly 
gratified tliat we Iiave il in our power to pre¬ 
sent our fair readers with a fac dmile of a 
dress worn by a young lady of beauty and 
fashion at the abore-meutiuned party. Over 
a slip of pink satin is worn a frock of tuUe, 
with white satin stripes en rovicaux, elegantly 
ornamented with chenille and pearls. The 
border of the dress is finished hy two broad 
flounces of blond of a remarkably rich pattern: 
over the upper thnince is a broad rouleau of 
satin, entwined with pearls in a demi-chain 
wor||^; and above that is a pointed festoon of 
white roses with 'wliite foliage, interspersed 
with knots cf pearls. The corsage and sleeves 
are trimmed to correspond with the skirt, 
though, of course, in a more diminutive style; 
otherwise there is nothing novel in the cor¬ 
sage; but it is truly decorous; modestly, 
though partially discovering the contour of 
the bust, and displaying as much, but no 
more, of the form of the back atid shoulders 
as is only consistent with the etiquette of full- 
dress: the British ladies have Ix i ii remarkable 
for several months past for this chaste style 
of dress, and for which they merit the highest 
applause, while they ensure thereby a tenfold 
share of admiration. Over the dress above j 
cited is occasionally thrown a drapery scarf; 
of Urling's Patent Lace. The hair is ar¬ 
ranged in the newest Parisian style, in large 
curls, amongst which are mingled, in tasteful 
puffings, fine blond lappets, with long ends 
terminated by tassels formed of pearls. Some 
ladies tie these carelessly under the chin, as 
we have represented in our engraving; to a 
young and lovely face this has an effect truly . 
becoming, but it is an innovation in full-dress [; 


wliidi savours rather of affectation, it is also 
unaiqiropriatc, as this elegant head-dress is 
sunnoiitited by a plume of white feathers 
carelessly iucliuing to the right side. The 
necklace is formerl of large pearls; and the 
shoej white satin, with rosettes of pearls. 

No. 9.— Walking Dress. 

The braided pelisses, which were hut par¬ 
tially palroni/ed on their first appearance, are 
now in high favor with those ladies of rank 
who may be said to lead the fashions, and 
we, this month, present a specimen of this 
most appropriate and elegant out-door enve¬ 
lope to our subscribers. 

Over a round-dress of milk white bomba¬ 
zine or Norwich crape, is a cI(‘Ke pelisse of 
puce colored cachemire, ornamented down 
the front and round the border with a pecu¬ 
liarly rich braiding in silk, the flowers of 
which represent the Culcdonian thistle; two 
beautiful long branches of the same braiding 
rise from tlie points that terminate the bottom 
of the facings, and form a superb ornament in 
front, on each side of the border. The orna¬ 
ments across the bust consist of a braiding in 
foliage only; hut it has a very rich appear¬ 
ance, being composed of several rows reacidng 
across the front to the forepart of each 
shouldiT. The maiiclierons are plain, and, 
are almost close to the sleeve; these are 
finished with one row of leaves in braiding. 
A belt of black velvet, fastened in front with 
a polished steel buckle, qpnfiiifo pelisse 
round the waist. The bonnet is of 'pucc 
colored velvet, lined with white satin, and 
crowned with a plume of white ostrich fea¬ 
thers ; a veil of Chantilly lace is thrown care¬ 
lessly across the brim of the bonnet, but this 
is not always adopted; the bonnet is of a 
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charming shape and becoming size, to our 
ideas better without tiie veil, especially at this 
season of the year, though much depends on 
fancy. A single frill of the finest Mechlin 

lace is worn round the throat; and a inufT of 

♦ 

the white Siberian fox, with half-boots of 
puce-colored kid, and light doe-skin gloves, 
finish this promenade dress, in whicli is com¬ 
bined richness, elegance, and simplicity. 


CiKNKUAT. OBSKllVATIONS 

ON 

tASlUONS AND DRESS. 

From the sources tl»at are held out to us, 
and also from our own obhcrvations, we may 
jjronounce the winter fashions in some degree 
fixed, if so whimsical a power ai fashion may 
he called, at any time stationary: as her attire 
was, however, at the close of the year, and 
what it promises to lie at llie commencement 
of another, wc are enabled to give onr fair 
readers tlie most authentic information. 

We have gained niueli inlorination among 
other modish intelligence from Mrs, Bell; 
whose indidgcnce in giving us the first spe¬ 
cimens of modern dress can only he exceeded 
by the elegance of lu-r ta>tc and the diversity 
of her fancy, 'riie f llowing jlitlerent anhdes 
for the toilet, which we have just inspected, 
warrant the above afSerlion. 

A pelisse of litie caehemire, cither Tght or 
<iaik, according to the tai’le of the wearer, is 
trimmed with hihls oi'ile ihstened 

down with straps, pl.ieed near eaeli other, of 
satin, the same color a'i the pe!i.>se, tlar collar, 
cuffs, bust, and m<.nchirons, trnninttl in a 
correspondent manner ; this trimming has a 
very novel and rich ellecl. 'i’iie walking 
pi‘lisse.s arc Kautifully braided, or phiin, ac¬ 
cording to the fancy of the wearer, eonsisting 
of line dark-colored cloth, lined with white 
satin : if the pelisse is of black velvet, it is 
lined w»^'‘ •'mber. a mixture that promises to 
be . ery prevalent during the winter season. 
Alany young ladies have been seen in car¬ 
riages with silk spencers, one of which we 
found peculiarly elegant; it was of pink gros 
de Naples, beautifully finished down the bust 


with separate ornaments, representing a semi* 
military helmet plume; each feather formed 
of narrow rouleaux of the same material as the 
spencer, which has a splendid and most unique 
effect; the collar of this spencer stands up, 
and is ornamented to answer the bust. 

The most fashionable bonnets are of black 
velvet, lined and ornamented with amber; 
for the carriage, the favorite plume on these 
bonnets is of white marabouts or paddi fea¬ 
thers, beautifully tipped with bright amber. 
Another carriage bonnet is of pink silk, richly 
figured with satin mosaic, and is trimmed 
entirely with a delicate plumage, sometliing 
like that ephemeral trimming which appeared 
last winter, under the name of Cupid's wings; 
this has a more regular appearance, and, we 
think, seems to promise itself more lasting 
favor. Amber satin bonnets, lined with white, 
and ornamented with black velvet languette 
straps, and a plume of black feathers, are 
much in favor for the morning lounge, &c., 
and black velvet bonnets lined with pink, 
pearl grey, or with while, when the orna¬ 
ments are amber, are in general estimation 
for the promenade. 

^fhe favorite material for the dejuent dress 
is still of tine cambric; but for no other time 
of the day. Dark-colored silks, poplins, and 
Norwich crapes of various colors, with black 
silks and amber ornanients, prevail for home 
costume; it is impossible to describe the exact 
fashion of Inmmiiig, it is so various ; the 
silk dre.sses have a multitude of narrow 
flounces, reaching almost to t)jc knee, except 
the black silks, on which the ugly fashion of 
shrowd-Iike pinking seems to prevail, and the 
Ihmuces on tiam arc in serpentine nr detached 
wavings; the caehemire .and poplins are criia- 
meiited with broad layers of satin, the color 
f l1:c ilress, generally three. The most al- 
tractlve evening drcs^' that we iiave seen is of 
pink satin, with two rows of white gauze, in 
t()lds, laid crosswise on the border; these fold¬ 
ings are fastened down by innumerable ring- 
straps of pink satin; between each row of 
gauze are placed, at equal distances, small 
bouquets of roses and white lilacs: the body 
is trimmed in front in domi-chevrons of 
puckered pink gauze; the sleeves are short, 
slashed in the Spanish fashion, and tlie slashes 
filled in with puckered gauze- 
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A new deshabille cornette has been invented, 
quite i la negligte. It is something in the 
style of that cap'that was worn in undress by 
the late fascinating Duchess of Devonshire, 
which the mothers of our present race of 
beauties must remember; it bore rather an 
ugly name, being called then the Devonshire 
blouse; this cornette much resembles it, but 
is rather more stylish. It is composed of line 
net, with stripes let in of vermillioii colored 
gauze ribbon, and next the face, and round 
the lappets that confine it, it is trimmed in a 
careless manner with very broad blond. It 
is crowned by a very full half wreath of Ver¬ 
million colored lupin blossoms, without their 
foliage, A very favorite head-dress, either 
for. the theatre or eveniitg costume, is the 
Vaiois togue: it is of white satin, striped witli 
polished steel, open tissue work let in; the 
Marguerite part, which partially shades the 
forehead, forms in trout a kind ot tan, and 
terminates in an end with a tassel over the 
left shoidder: on each temple, lying on the 
hair, is a sprig of scarlet geranium: this head- 
dressis very general at the theatres and the 
evening parly, and is extremely becoming. 
The Malabar turlian, madi of real oriental 
materials, still remains in favor, and a new 
kind of gauze, called Iliiidostan or Mogul 
gauze is much used for the fabricatiou of 
these becoming head-dresses. A cornette for 
receiving friendly dinner parties, is among tlie 
newly invented head-dresses for this month : 
it is of white satin, with a broad border of 
fluted blond ; the llutings confined at the edge 
next the face: the ornaments consist of blue 
fancy flowers, splendidly intermixed with 
berries of polislujd steel. For evening full- 
dress, nothing is thought more elegant than 
the Ottoman turban ; tlie front is of basket- 
work, formed of white satin, and white 
crystallized velvet, or else of silver lace: the 
sultana folds above this frontlet arc fine silk 
net, of a bright oriental red, and a s|>Iendid 
plumage of white feathers plays over the 
front. 

The favorite colors are vermillion, puce, 
pink, celestial blue, and Esterhazy. 


©afiinet of 

OR MONTHLY COMPENUIUM OF FORKION 
COSnrMES, 

a Parisian Cot rcs'^iOHdent, 

COSTUME OF P4KIS. 


We arc now all finery ; and I hope you will 
congratulate us (for I see you have been all 
along very hustiic to them) tiiut we have 
almost entirely got rid of Pes Blovses, lint 
though we glitter with gold-laue in the even¬ 
ing, we affect, 1 can assure you, u great sim¬ 
plicity in our out-door costume at the pro¬ 
menade; tlie favorite dress for which purpose 
being a wraiiping pelisse of dove-colored gros 
de Naples, very simply ornamented with two 
rouleaux of light bine satin, and three narrow 
capes trimmed to correspond, over which falls 
a collar of embroidertMl muslin; the bonnet, 
rather of a close form, is the same as the 
pelisse, and is ornamented with blue rouleaux 
ill the same manner. Another favorite dress 
for walking; I am sorry to say, it is a blouse, 
is equally sim{)!e: it is of fine l^Ierino, a fawn 
color, but tile full sleeves have no lunger that 
capacious, slovenly, bogged appearance as in 
the original blouse; no, these are confined by 
many strajis or Iiands round the arm: the 
border of Ifie dress is finished by three broad 
layers of satin : the bonnet is of black velvet 
lined with amaranthine satin, and is orna¬ 
mented in front with a double Japanese rose. 
A carriage airing dress is of black gros de 
Naples, with numerous narrow flounces of 
gauze cut in bias; a scarf shawl of Amaran¬ 
thine colored Barege cachemire is tied round 
the throat; for the dress is made high, and 
surmounted by a triple rufT of fine lace. The 
hat worn with this becoming and elegant 
dress, is of black velvet, crowned with a 
beautiful plume of white marabout feathers, j 
The most favorite hats are uPttack v**lvet. 
with spiral cock’s feaihers: in the carriage, 
black velvet hats are often seen adorned with 
a full plumage of white ostrich feathers: the 
carriage hats worn by young ladies are gene¬ 
rally of white satin elegantly ornamented with 
blue bells. 
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The most favorite article for the evening 
toilet is u round dress of Barege silk, of a 
bright amaranth, or crimson, with three 
flounces, each flounce headed by a row of 
*.« gold binding; round the waist is a gold girdle 
of exquisite workmanship, tied before with 
very long ends, that terminate in tassels; the 
sleeves are short and very full, formed of silk 
in small regular puckerings, and confined 
round the arm by a hand of gold. Gold 
bracelets, fastened by a large ruby, are worn 
over the gloves. Say,—are we not fine ? 

Dress hats are much worn at evening par¬ 
ties and at the theatres ; some are of vertnil- 
lion colored satin, fastened up on one side, i 
and crowned with superb plumes of white 
curled feathers. White sutiii hats are turned 
up and ornamented in the same manner, but 
the edges are indented, in the battlement style. 
For grande cosUivie, the sultana turban of 
Indian red, fastened with bands of gold, and 
crowned wdih white feathers, is much hi favor, 
as is a white striped gauze Moorish turban, 
richly ornamented with gold vordon and gold 
fringes. 

The most approved article in jewellery is 
the fine dark ruby; tlie ear-rings set in the 
form of u crostS. 

I'he favorite colors arc fawn color, Vermil¬ 
lion, Amaranth, and every kind ot red. 

Such is the intelligence we have Just re¬ 
ceived from our private corrcspoiuleiit in 
Baris ; the rapidity with which French fashioOvS 
also arrive at Mr. IlilFs Parisian Depot, 
Kegent-slreet, enables us to add the following 
particulars from that truly elegant source. 

The semi-military plume, formed of black 
cock’s feathers, is one of the most novel arti¬ 
cles ; it droops arch-wise over the front of the 
hat or bonnet, has a most peculiar lustre, and 
is lipped with pink, coquelicot or amber ; the 


latter color is, however, most distinguishing 
of the lady of fashion. Some of these plumes 
are long, and droop gracefully over the left 
shoulder. The garnUurct for evening dresses 
for the festive parties of Christmas, were ex» 
tremy beautiful; some of pink crapes, formed 
in flowers, surrounded by scallops, and splen¬ 
didly ornamented by polished steel, others of 
black crape, givitig a fine relief to that bril¬ 
liant, and still very fashionable ornament; 
among the black garnitures are discovered 
crescents of polished steel; a most appro¬ 
priate ornament on a wdnter evening dress. 
On gossamer gauze or net evening dresses fur 
young ladies, are three rows of trimming of 
colored satin in scallops, surrounded by 
puckerings of net, a la cuquille. Another 
evoning party dress is trimmed with a broad 
l)oriler of full-blown roses in pink satin, ele¬ 
gantly balancing oii their stalks; the border 
of flowers beautifully enclosed on each side by 
a serpentine row of net work in pink floize 
silk; these ornaments form a rich embossment 
on fine net. 

The head-dresses for young ladies are 
formed of full wreaths of the finest imitations 
of all the treasures of the garden, or of the 
British baiideaii of pearls; the oak leaves 
wrought in small pearls, and the acorn in the 
fine oblong oriental pearl. The mother of 
pearl wreath for the hair is also a itew and 
splendid article in the jewellery line; it con¬ 
sists of flowers richly clustered; the petals of 
the flowers ornamented and relieved by small 
pearl beads; the beautiful effect produced by 
this head-dress, by candle-light, it is scarce 
possible to imagine. The cucique diadem, 
formed of fine pearls, is also much admired, 
and is truly becoming when placed rather 
backward. 

It is expected that the beautiful finish to 
full-dress, a handsome bouquet of flowers, 
wll prevail much this winter. 


THE HIVE. 


Credulity of the Cardinal Dubois ,—The 
Cardinal Dubois was accustomed to eat for 
his supper, every night, the wing of a fowl. 
One night, just as supper was going to be 
served up, a dog ran away with the fowl. 


The maitre d’hotel had another immediately 
put on the spit, and when the Cardinal asked 
for his fowl, he said, with the greatest com¬ 
posure, “ My lord, yoi have supped." “ I 

have supped replied the Cardinal. «Cer- 
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tainly, my lord, but your mind seemed very 
much employed, you ate very little. If you 
chuse, another fowl shall be served up.** 
Chirac, who was always present at supper, 
arrived; he was let into the secret. “ By 
heavens,** said the Cardinal, this is some¬ 
thing very strange ! my servants would per¬ 
suade me that 1 have supped; 1 have not the 
least recollection of it; and what is more, 1 
am very hungry.** ** So much the better,** 
replied Chirac, ** you may eat again, if you 
like, but 1 would advise you to take but little." 
The fowl was brought in, and the Cardinal 
regarded it as an evident symptom of good 
health to sup twice by his physician's order. 


Feast of Cherries»-^Thete is a feast cele¬ 
brated at Hamburgh, called the Kcast of 
Cherries, in which troops of children parade 
the streets, with green boughs ornamented 
with cherries, to commemorate a victory ob¬ 
tained in the following manner. In 1432, the 
Hussites threatened the city of Hamburgh 
with immediate destruction, when one of the 
citizens, named Wolf, proposed that all the 
children of the city, from seven to fourteen 
years of age, should be clad in mourning, and 
sent to supplicate the enemy. Procopius 
Nasus, chief of the Hussites, was so touched 
with tliis spectacle, that he received the young 
supplicants, regaled them with cherries and 
other fruits, and promised them to spare the 
city. The children returned crowned with 
leaves, holding cherries, and cryiijg “ victory.** 


JTiwgj.—Gustavus Adolphus, king of .Sweden, 
happening at a public review to have some 
dispute with Colonel Seaton, an ofllccr in his 
service, gave him a blow, which the latter 
resented so highly, that when the field-busi¬ 
ness was over, he repaired to the king's apart¬ 
ment, and demanded his discharge, which his 
majesty signed, not a word being said on the 
subject by either party. Gustavus, however, 
coolly considered the matter, and being in¬ 
formed «that Seaton intended to set out the 
next morning for Denmark, he followed him, 
attended by an officer and two or three 

grooms. When his m^esty came to the 


Danish frontiers, he left all his attendants 
except one, and overtaking Seaton on a large 
plain, he rode up to him, saying, “ Dismount, 
sir, that you have beep injured, I acknowledge, 
I am therefore now come to give you the 
satisfaction of a gentleman, for being now opt 
of my dominions, Gustavus and you are 
equal. We have both, 1 see, pistols and 
swords, alight immediately, and the affair 
shall be decided.” Seaton, recovering from 
his sur[)rise, dismounted, as the king had 
already done, and falling on his knees, said, 
" Sire, you have more than given me satis¬ 
faction, in condescending to make me your 
equal, God forbid that my sword should do 
any mischief to so brave and gracious a 
prince. Permit me to return to Stockholm, 
and allow me the honor of living and dying in 
your service.’* The kingTaised him from the 
ground, embraced him, and they returned in 
the most amicable manner to Stockholm, to 
the astonishment of the whole court. 


Fffeet of music on Aniimls .—On a Sunday 
evening, five choristers were walking on the 
banks of the river Mersey, in<Mieshire ; after 
some time they sat down on the grass, and 
began to sing an anthem. The field in which 
they sat was terminated at one extremity by 
a W'ood, out of wiiicii, us they were singing, 
they obsi rved a h;irc to pass v\ith great swift¬ 
ness towanls the place where they were sit¬ 
ting, and to stop at aliout t».V(*nty y;jrds clis- 
tajiee from them. Slie appeared highly de¬ 
lighted W’ith tile nHi‘'ie, ollen turning up the 
sitfe of her head to li>lefi witli more fheility. 
*rhis uncommon appearance cngagtMl their 
atteutioii, and !)eing dcMirou.s to know whether 
the creature paid attention to them or not for 
the sake of the music, they fini.<>he(l the piece, 
and sat still without speaking to each other. 
As soon as the harmonious sounds were over, 
the hare returned slowly towards the wood ; 
when she had reached nearly the end of the 
field, they began the same piece again, at 
which the hare stopped, turned about, and 
came swiftly back again to about the same 
distance as before, when she seemed to listen 
with rapture and delight till they had finished 
the anthem, when she returned, by a slow 
pace, up the field, and entered tlic wood. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY; 

CONTAINING THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DRAMA, REVIFAV OF NEW 
PURLICATIONS, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, MUSIC, &c. 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 


J^KUUV LANE THEATRE. 

A Mr. Uayner from the theatre of Bir¬ 
mingham and York, has appeared as Dandic 
Hhvnoni in Oiuf Maimvring;, He seems to be 
brought forwartl to fill the characters so a!>ly 
supported by the late Mr. Emery. Mr. 
Rayiicr promises well; he performed the 
character in good style, and he will no doubt 
be an acquisition in that line of acting. With¬ 
out any depreciation of liis talents, he cer¬ 
tainly, as would any other actor, appeared to 
disadvantage the first time of replacing him, 
who was so great, and deservedly a favorite i 
with the public. 

Miss Clara Fisher continues to charm by 
her wonderful precocity of talent. She has 
lately played Little I'iekh in the SpoiVd Childs 
she performed it in the most lively, entertain¬ 
ing, and excpiisite maniicr. She was also the 
heroine of a new farce, entitled Old and Yoni^f 
in which she appeared as a sort of actress of 
all work.” Matilda is the name of the hero¬ 
ine, who, with her father, Afr, Mowbray, 
visits an uncle, a Mr. Walton, an ill tempered^ 
surly old bachelor. She annoys him excced- 
ingiy by personating a very riotous soldier, 
named Hector ; then a man of voracious ap¬ 
petite, named Gohbleton ; and she passes 
through various other characters, till the 
uncle discovers it is his ma<i-cap niece Matilda. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Kean has excited 
a satisfaction bordering on enthusiasm ; we 
must say we never saw him meet witii a more 
cordial or gratifying welcome; it was gratify 
ing to ourselves, for we admire him as an 
actor, and love him as a man, because the 
prominent traits of his character are all of the 
most sterling kind; gratitude, and an affec¬ 
tionate remembrance of early friends. We 
have seen Mr. Young this season in Macbeth, 
he always acts well, but his Macbeth is a 
chrf d*ceuvre of histrionic talent 

A Mrs. Austin from the Dublin theatre, 
gives fair promise of vocal abilities, and her 


style of acting is easy and natural, she has 
been very favorably received. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Maid Marian, or the Huntress of Arlington, 
The music by Mr. Bishop. 

This opera is founded priuripally on (he 
story, dialogue, and pt'ctry of the novel of 
Maid iMarian, by the celebrated author of 
Headlong Ilall: and Mr. PIaiich(! lias well 
availed himself in his ilrama, of plucking 
abundantly from the rich harvest heltl out to 
him in this well written tale of ages long gone 
by. 

The plot of the opera turns chiefly on the 
difficulties experienced by several respectable 
families, during the usurpation of prince 
John, and the regency that was established 
during the absence of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Holwrt Fitz-ooth,earI of Huntingdon, is cele¬ 
brating his marriage ceremony with Lady 
Matilda Fitzwaler, when the wedding is put 
a stop to, by the earl being accused of treason, 
who retires to Sherwood forest, with a few 
followers who have been oppressed like him¬ 
self; his lordship places himself at the head 
: of this dynasty, and takes the name of Robin 
Hood. Prince John surrounds the castle of 
baron Fitzwatcr, lady Matilda's father, who 
is obliged to prepare for a siege; the baron 
burns his castle, and proceeds with Matihla 
to join her betrothed husband, Roliin Hood, 
and here it is she assumes the name of Maid 
Marian. They all lead together a very merry 
life in Sherwood forest, till Richard Coeur de 
Lion gives them an opportunity of evincing 
their loyalty, and restores them Co their former 
rank. 

A very prominent character is Friar Michael, 
formerly l>eIonging to Rubygiil Abbey, and 
who on joining Robin Hood's party, takes the 
appellation of .^War Tuck; be loves wine and 
good cheer; this ehaiact^F is charmingly acted 
by Mr. C. Kemble. 
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Mr. Matthews in America, from ; 
New York Gazette. 

" The report which met the comedian 
Matthews, as he approached our coast, wns; 
that the deaths (from the yellow fever) ave¬ 
raged at about 140 per day ! The first view 
of the promised land, wiileh should have been 
flowing with milk and honey, did, according to 
the accounts of some of his shipmates, scare 
the comedian not a little, and almost * frighten¬ 
ed his phiz from *ts proprietyfor to lengthen 
the face of a comedian, goes far towards spoil¬ 
ing it. He was, it seems, very far from 
finding - himself ^ at home* amongst us; and 
had come to a resolution that the city of New 
York should not be his long home. So deter¬ 
mined was he not to be bvUeiined amongst the 
dead, that hr is now numbered amongst the 
missinff. What is come of him 1 cannot tell 
you ; I have heard that he was sleeping on a 
straw bed on the other side of the river, in 
Jersey, where, of course, all the stale beds 
would be in requisition before his arrival. Ills 
flight added some little to the “ general gloom** 
here, for several whose love of laughter does 
not desert them even in these trying times, 
went down to enquire after him; and, proof 
as they w'ereagauist the fever, had their faces 
a little lengthened, on finding that he had 
'hopped the twig,* thus deserting us in our 
utmost need. This, how ever, was I)ut a tran¬ 
sient gloom, and soon gave way to the satis¬ 
faction derived from the well founded hopes 
that Afatthows would ' live to laugh another 
day.* ** 

FRENCH THE A TRTCALS, 

TiieatrbFrancais.-A new tragedy entitled 
Ci^iemnestraf has drawn brilliant and crowded 
houses. It is eminently successful, and the 
applause it gains unanimous. This success 
is peculiarly flattering to the author, for the 
subject has been so often brought on the stage, 
that it must be quite worn out, and nothing 
novel could possibly he introduced into its 
fable, which is so well known. When a difE- 
culty^ia so great, there is, however, the 
greater merit In surmounting it: nevertheless 
it is not by the plot, the combination of the 
scenes, the energy of its situations on the art 
of the denouements that render this work any¬ 
wise remarkable. 


There is a kind of vice, if the term may be 

i used, inherent to the subject, which prevents 

any very great interest being felt for any of 

the characters: but the versification is so rich, 

• 

and clothed in such brilliant and charming 
colors of mythology, that sentiment anil 
energy animate every dialogue. The part of 
Orestes is so admirably performed by Talma, 
that it has, no doubt, contributed much to the 
success of the piece. 


Theatre royal de i/odeon. —Le Cornp- 
teur, A drama in five acts. 

The Count de Noirville, an epitome of 
Lovelace, Don Juan, and other such worthies, 
is a seducer by profession ; from this results 
some originality, and a sprightly expression of 
feature altogether, though the intrigue is not 
complicated, and the action is rather heavy. 
Noirville is a young man of illustrious birth 
and large fortune; and bribery and corrup¬ 
tion are the means he makes use of to obtain 
the completion of his liliertine wishes ; se¬ 
duction is his darling sin, and almost his sole 
pursuit. Laura, the heroine, with whom he 
is passionately in love, has fallen into his 
power, but she escapes by means of u sum of 
gold, and regains a safe shelter under the pa¬ 
ternal roof; and her lover, partly by his well 
laid schemes, but more l)y deep repentance, 
at length, gains her hand in marriage. 

Morality, therefore, is not wounded, as in 
the history of Don Juan; and the repentance 
of Noirville in his prime of life, is re[)rescnted 
as sincere, because his stratagems were alone 
suflicient to gain him the hand of his beloved, 
without the penitence he manifests for his 
past errors. To give an idea of the means he 
employs to obtain the consent of a family so 
deeply irritated against him, we shall briefly 
relate the following incidents. lie finds it is 
indispensable for him to gain the favor of a 
president, who is brother-in-law to Laura. 
He is a man who bears the most unblemisiied 
reputation for integrity. Noirville attacks 
him through his ambition, and causes him to 
arrive at the highes.. situation in the magis¬ 
tracy ; he is a worthy character, but some¬ 
what vain, weak, and easily duped. 

To obtain the mother's consent is a very 
difficult task. She is a virtuous woman, and 
a good wife; but she must be extravagant. 
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or play very high, for she owes her brother 
15,000 francs. She sells her diamonds, for 
which she asks 40,000 francs. But she is 
.^presented with them as a bridal present, on 
her <laughter*s marriage, sent by a messenger 
from the Count de Noirville, who has also in¬ 
closed with them the sum she sold them for. 
Noirville has, however, ajiother difficulty to 
conquer; that is to gain the good graces of 
the commander’s wife, a coquettish, inconse¬ 
quent female, fond of admiration, and who 
receives his attentions in that favorable way, 
that the fear of exposure renders her also his 
friend and advocate. 

Stale of the French TJieatres^ ai the conclusion 
of the year IH22. 

Damas, a veteran actor at the theatre 
Franyais, seems conscious, that if he should 
now retire, after thirty years service, he would 
be a real loss to that company. Talma and 
Mademoiselle Mars arc the chief among those 
who hold the reins of gocni acting. Datnas 
stands next, and he is exerting all his powers 
to keep up his theatrical existetice: other 
actors who are rapidly improving are eagerly 
looking out for an atigmentation of salary. 
As to Talma and Mademoisidle Mars, the su¬ 
periority of their talent is a snre foundation ; 
they stand firm, and they let the others do 
what they please. 

Second Theatre Fran^ais.—T he pre¬ 
sent season is against tills theatre, which is ^ 
seldom full, he Fohfre, by M. Cragnier, has 
been well performed, and has given much 
satisfaction. 

Vaudeville. A piece entitled Les deux 
Tailleurs de Windsor. (The two Tailors oj 
Windsor,) attributed • to M. Joly, has been 
performed at this theatre with some success, 
though but a very poor production. [ 

Gymnase.—/ ie Chasseur dc la Rue Sh 
Rents* This bagatelle, though rather deficient 
in stage effect, has been successful on account 
of some very happy expressions; and a few 
couplets written purposely toj make the pit 
laugh. 

JVo. no.—ro/. xxvu. 


Porte. Saint Martin. —Eminetuly suc¬ 
cessful this year, the fashionable theatre, every 
one enthusiastic in its praise ; and this won- 
tier has been achieved by hes deux Forets, 
(the Two Gulley Slaves.) One, named 
Francis, after seven years slavery, wherein 
his conduct was honorable and regular, has 
inspired a wealthy dame of Puy-de-tlame with 
love, who determines to marry him. While 
the wedding is being celebrated, a man ar¬ 
rives whose mien is most terrific: it is the 
fellow slave of Francis, the wretched man ra- 
cognises him, and is recognised in return. 
" Thou art happy, thou art rich," he says, 
I must share your happiness, and your 
wealth. Only in that case will I observe 
silence, I must have money, without that I will 
denounce thee, I will denounce myself, and as 
wehaveescaped together, I will devote thy head 
and mine to the scaffold that demands them.*' 
We may easily imagine the horror such a 
scene well acted nvusl inspire. Francis is, at 
least in appearance, a very worthy man, and 
his companion a most infamous scoundrel. 
These opposites produce scenes, which, though 
they inspire horror, become, on that very 
account, perhaps, the more capable of capti¬ 
vating an attentive audience, in spite of the 
natural tenderness of their feelings. 

Wiiat a scene for the unhappy Francis is 
that where he perceives in a medallion of 
flowers, the initial of hi» once loved Theresa's 
name, united to his own. These two letters, 
T. F. recalls to his mind the marks imprinted 
on him for his crime, and causes him to suffer 
In the midst of the sports that are celebrating 
his marriage, the most bitter despair. 

Francis, however, owes only the condem¬ 
nation he underwent to an act of the most 
sublime devolediiess to another: every tiling, 
however, is in the end cleared up, Francis is 
proved to bo a virtuous criminal^ and is re¬ 
stored to honor and happiness. 

The i;l>i»ve melo-draina is beautifully put 
together, and still draws crowds to La Port 
Saint Martin. 

LITERARY IXTELL7GENCE. 

WORKS RECENTLY TUELISIIED. 

The BoQi'iiinf' School; familiur Conversa- 
lions between a Governcsc. and her Pupils, 
London 1 vol. 19mo. 

The above work is dedicated chiefly to the 
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aniusemnjt aijcl iiistrudion of laclies; 

but eviMi tljo.io arrived to matiirity may find 
in tli\s ilttlc voliuno iimidi to interest their 
feeiin^^s. A widow lady, witii Jicr two 
danyhlers, reduced from a stale ( f alUiience 
ami ease, opjrs a boartiii'jj school, where she 
i.-'Sues in.'tnr tions uu'diT a new aud iinhaik- 
iiied, thoupfh vtry cNrelleut plan; diviiliuir her 
cares aniouj^ her pjipils, iji tlie most materna), 
stea<ly, and iutel’it’ont numnor. Her two 
ilaufj'^hlers as'^lvSt l or in h- r jirdnous task, both 
amiable, afreedouate iaiHs but of very oppo¬ 
site characteis. .Jane, the yoni;i»ost is deli¬ 
cate, coiisumptire, ami we jire prepared tiir 
hi*r demise Jon^ It takes place, r'li/a- 

lu'th is iinpetmuis, hut of an cxee'.lcnt mind 
and luuleishindin:^. 


The various eliaraeters of the young Indies 
r<juj|’.<..!n:' the school are well drawni, and 
cci taiul}* by the hanjl of one used to consider 
v/ell the diio reut dispositions of cliildren : 
some are very amiable, otbers refractory, often 
owing to the fimlLy manner in which they re¬ 
ceived their early hj'tructions on their first 


entry into life. 

W'hoever is the author of this moral and 
useful volume, iUrefieols the hii;liest lionoron 
the motives liiat penned it; and we pronounce 
it deserving of a place in the library of every 
uvjther and [)rt:cc[)trc.s.'. 


I'lt KXCir LITEIU TVR E. 
T't'phLiun it Ijttwreiire-^ou JihiJamuiselh dt‘ 
OuesveUu. Paris, 3 vols. l'3ino. 

Notwiihslniidiug the title of this work, it 
liai notliingliiftiQricalin it; these ytuiug ladies 
of the name of Guescelin have nothing to do 
with the hero of that name. JJaiigliters of 
an amh'issador from Francr to England, they 
are so like each other, that the lover of one 
marries the other without the least scruple. 
Eut this is only an outward resemidaiice. 
Nothing can be more opposite than the cha¬ 
racters of the two sisters ; and by oneof tliose 
tricks u^h nature sometimes plays, the 
most ainmijie of the two is the least cherished 
by her ntollier. A victim from htr earliest 
childliood of her unchanging coldness, the 
destiny of poor Eawrence reminds us of that 
of a little girl, who perceiving her mother 
likely very booh to give birth to asecoml child, 
said to her w'lth the most winiiiin*' artlessncss, 
I hope you will give me a little 


I brother.” “ Why, pray ?” “ Because I know 
that yon don’t love little girls.” 

This unworthy mother of the romance in 
cjueslion, assists her favorite daughter in de¬ 
ceiving the? lover of her other child. Tephaine 
if* substituted fin* Lawrence; but very soon 
after slu? exjr'ricnces the scvi*rcst remorse, 
whicli her husband regards as a tacit proof 
i)f her iididelify; their union becomes trou¬ 
bled, nnd the ;^uilty wife expires with grief, 

' leaving her >ist< r the husband destined for her. 
'riiH seem* is laid in one of the beautiful 
rallies of Switzerland. Theve are mnnerous, 
but truly inteieslh:g episodes from the prin¬ 
cipal story, wliieh mo.>t of them terminate 
ha[)pily ; so that the solitary valley becomes 
t!ie mo^.t peopled of all the thirteen cantons, 
so many marriages docs the writer coneJude 
j there. In one of these episode.s, is an inte¬ 
resting piiiiue of tlic convaie.scenec of a 
young female. 

NoJii'iMcflfS, Talcs, Afiof'i^ucs, S^c, Sjc. By 
By J. C. F. I.. Mefnber of several literary 
.societies. Paris, 3o s. J"imo. 

This collection contains twelve nouvellettes, 

I four tales, two of wliich arc in verse, ten 
apoI<*gucs in [)rose, twenty-five in verse, and 
other miscelhru ous matter. 

In the nouvelli Ltes we find much of the 
prevailing customs and mrmners of the l)au- 
phiiiy, Lovain, Alsace, De la Brie, and also 
of Norunuidy. 

When the author visited that part of the 
Alps, (heretofore D.mphiny) which forms the 
limits of Savoy, they were cutting the thiril 
crop. He writes, “ I remarked, that the 
peoide, with a whistle in their hand, drew the 
vipers to them; on the delightful borders of 
Clui^anne, tlicy never attack a traveller, the 
country pt'Ople take them in their hand with a 
glove on, put them in bags, and sell them to 
llie apothecaries of Upper Italy.” 

The author stopped at a little Ind, where a 
woman, having first oflered him butter and 
honey, cut for him with a sharp cutting instru¬ 
ment, some barle; biscuit, that liad been baked 
eighteen months before. 

Among many popular snpcrstltion.s, they 
have a curious method of curing the gout, and 
they believe that if a woman buys a black 
cow, none of her children will live. 

I IVIony of the religious customs in France, 

I are derived from the worship of the pagans. 
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The author was one flay conversing with a 
priest who had travelled through Asia Minor, 
and very much in Armenia. The clergyman 
-‘'remarked, " What a singular coincidence! is 
it owing to those ideas inherent to human 
nature, to the great transmigrations of the 
people, to the communications caused hy com¬ 
merce, or to the wandering troops from Egypt, 
Bohemia, or from the Jews ? Ilatlier have 
not the Crusaders, on their return from the 
holy land, oruumented our religion with not 
only traditions, hut with the creeds of Syria 
and Palestine, intermingled ?*' 

In IKlfi, thn writer wei^t to drink the wa¬ 
ters as iMombieres ; the; physicians, raxordini: 
to custom, rocmninended extreise to llieir 
patients, One day,” says the Baron de L—, 
1 proposed to make a visit to a villager, who 
was a man of pleasing exterior and endowed 
with great ineehanical talents. After having 
crossed the Pramcnnih th DanicSy in the miilst 
of which is drank the chalybeate water, we 
left atthe ri^ 3 dlt tlte place where the paper is 
fithri^’aJrd for the ^lunift-tir, and the intricah' 
paths that lead to the hill joH, We then 
clinil)cd for a quarter of an hour tlie /oH/t-j 
dc icn.irtment, ainl keeping towards the left, 
we passed before two rural dwellings, where 
we heard tlu* sound of weaving loonis at woik, 
and after bavin:: remdi ked the care with w'hich 
the water pipes are conducted, we soon ar¬ 
rived at father Vincent's, the oly.’ct of our 
long walk ; he just came in from mowing the 
grass of his field. Immediately at’our de¬ 
sire, he performed some airs on a piano, t!)at 
lie had fabricateii iiimsclf, after having exa¬ 
mined that whicli Krard had sent to a Pari¬ 
sian bather. lie played with a quill on a 
kind of mandoline, of which he was the in¬ 
ventor, and we waltzed to the sound of his 
..music. The lime-piece at father Vincents, 
tlie rustic chairs that his wife presented to us, 
the barometer (which promised lair weather) 
the table on wliicli cream was set before us, 
the ganleii from wlience we galliereil roses, 
llie little wood whoreiu we might lose our¬ 
selves, all was the work of his hands.” 

'I’lie hero of the nouvellelte, entitled 7%e 
iSuicidey is describetl as a)i Englishman, w'ho 
travels through Normandy as an observer. 

** Voii know,*' he says to one of his country¬ 
men, ''how much, in my days of happiness, 

1 used to admire near Gixgow, the colony of 
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our Owen, who was able to prove to the diffe¬ 
rent sovereigns of Europe, that they had un¬ 
justly regarded him as avisionary. However 
he has a rival about two leagues from Va- 
lognes, i!i the person of M. F——. Three 
long streets, a square, a few hamlets, contain¬ 
ing some desolate habitations, have been con¬ 
structed by this fal)rication for his workmen. 
They are calculated to be about seven hundred. 
Two wheels, watered hy the river of La Saire, 
set the men to work, and the looms are co!i- 
striioted and placed in a vast building four 
.stories high, for the spinning of cotton. A 
reg.ilator is placed in one of the halls, to shew 
when it is high water; when it is low the 
work of tlui journeyman is abated a third 
part. Another regulator marks the hours, 
and sidRces to point out how much work is 
done during the day.*' 

The author forgets for a moment that he is 
an Englishman, and he writes, 

“ If 1 was prime minister of France, I 
would rectify the course of the river, where it 
is too winding; 1 would liave a good channel 
from Havre to Houen, another to Dieppe, that 
should be united to the Ot.se. ^Vhat immense 
riches might then be brought into the north 
of France, ami to Paris, which, in point of 
i:f)fnmerce, w'ould soon become the rival of 
I London.** 

A person of wit always knows how to 

maintain a paradox. The Baron de L*^-, 

has an eido^ium on ufih/ ftimnltx ; and his 
arguments are some of tlicm iinansw'erable, 
especially the following ; 

“ If expression of countenance i*enders a 
woman pretty, let ns then confess, in that 
case, that the woman genenilly styled ugly, 
is often a very pretty woman.’* 

The baron then goes on to speak of the 
moral character, and proves to us, that a 
young perso!i, ueglecte^l by licr parents, often 
imbibes a love of retirement, grows fond of 
reflecting and observing, looks on one kind 
glance or word from her mother as a supreme 
delight: the temiKT of such an one is always 
equal and gentle; and it is a certain fact that 
she ever meets trouble with superior fortitude. 

Popular Melodies, English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh, nrrai»ged as rondo s and variations 
for the pi«iio«forte, by j.-^eph de Pinna, price 
2s. (Harmonic Institute*n.)^ 
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No 1. ** liule Jiritannia^* dedicateil to Aliss 
A. L. Drury. This fine national air has been 
arranged in so many shapes, and by such 
great masters, as Beethoven, Dnsseck, &Ct that 
we can only recommend it for its agreeable 
passages, and easy execution. 

No. 2. When the hoUnio drum,*' dedicated 
to Miss C. Parslow. This rondo cotitaitis no 
complication of harmonics, but is throughout 
light and lively, ')f a j)lcasing and attractive 
character, and well suited far the early stages 
of instruction. 

No, 3. “ A Rose Tree infuU bearings* dedi¬ 
cated to Aliss AI. S. Clark. The first varia¬ 
tion is pleasing and free from intricacies. 
No 2, imitates the air in syncopesf and is full 
of activity. No. 3, ^\ritten in the waltz style, 
finishes well. 

» No. 4. Auld Rang Syne** dedicated to 
Aliss IClutton. This popular air is cleverly 
arranged. The first variation is, in fact, the 
theme itself, excepting a few embellishments. 
No. 2, is constructed with more variety. 
No. 3 , is still better: both treble and bass 
move with playful activity. 
y No 5. “--1 Highhmd Lad,* dedicited to 
Miss Brown, ds written with smoothness 
and ease, but in some parts the bass might be 
improved. 

*. No. 6. “ The yeUoio hnird Raddle,** dedi¬ 
cated to Smith. The arrajigenu’nt of 
this beautiful air is well worked up, pleasing, 
and wrought with gao<I taste. To each of 
these numbers, a short prelude is prefixed, all 
in good style except the third, which termi¬ 
nates rather abruptly. Had Mr, P—-- 

introduced the first two chords (or something 
else to the same purpose,) and constructed it 
of four bars instead of three, the concinsinn 
would have been more satisfactory. These 
lessons deserve our commendinioii, particu¬ 
larly to juvenile periormers, for whom they 
are intended. 


I The Theory and Practice of Music, pro- 
i fessionally analysed, for the use of the in¬ 
structor, the amateur, and the student, with a 
brief history of the science, &c. together with 
a practical essay on the capabilities and appli¬ 
cation of the human voice. By J. Nathan, 
author of the “Hebrew Melodies/' Koyal 
4to. 

Tales of oM Mr, Jefferson, of Gray's Inn, 
collected l)y the young Air. Jefferson of Lyon's 
Inn.—Scries 1, Mandeville, or the Voyage ; 
the M^’clch Cottage, or the Woodman's Fire¬ 
side ; the Creole, or the Negro’s Suicide. 

December tales in one volume. 


The Noble Pilgrim, a novel in 3 volurtjes, 
by AV. Gardiner, author of the story of Pigou, 
6cc» Also Edward Williamson, a narrative, 
by the same author, in 1 volume 12mo. fine 
plate by Freeman. 


Sequel to an unpublished manuscript of 
Henry Kirke White’s, designed to illustrate 
the contrast afforded by Christians and Infi¬ 
dels, at the close of life. By the author of 
“the Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
Displayed,” &c. 


Dr. Faithhorn on diseases of the Liver and 
Biliary System; comprehending those various, 
extensive, and oflen complicated disorders of 
the digestive, internal organs, and nervous 
system originating from these sources. The 
fifth edition, with an appendix of cases, illus¬ 
trative of the principles of Treatment, 8vo. 
Os. boards. 


^ WORKS IN THE PEESS. 

Highways and Byways; or, Tales of tlr 
Roadside, gathered in the French provinces. 
By a AValking Gentleman, gvo. 

Prosings, by a Veteran; or, the Lucubra¬ 
tions of Humphrey Kavelin, Ksq. late major 
ID the regiment of infantry. 8vo. 


Don Carlos, a tragedy, translated and ren¬ 
dered into verse, from the German of Schiller, 
and adapted for the English stage. 


Instructive Enigmas, adapted and arranged 
to po|)uIar airs, and dedicated to the ladies of 
Great Britain, by Augustus Voight. In six 
numbers. 



THE UNIVERSAL ADVERTISING SHEET, 

OF 

LA BELLE ASSEMBLES; 

For JANUARY 1, 1823; and to he continued Monthly, 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS, 

for the snie of Inisu Linen by the piece, at the Factor’s price, No. 4, on the Soutli side of Bloono; 
l)ury Square, four doors from the top of Southampton Street, Holborn. 

THE IlilSH JJNKN COMPANY beg leave to announce to the Public, that the above House 
their only Kstahlishmcnt in this country, where they continue to supply the Nubility, Gentry, and tl 
Public, with Warranted grass-bleached Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabric and color, at 
price consnieralily lower than they ran he procured through any other medium. They also engage 
return tiie jinrehase money, should any fault appear. Good Irish Bills, and Bank of Ireland Noti 
taken as usual. Country and Town orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

John Do>ovan, No. 4, Bloomsbury Square, London, and John Doyle, No, 31, St, Mary's Abbe 

Dublin. 


“ PULMONARY COMPLAINTS.” 

MU. IlUOfl VENABLES, Propiietor of the newly-discovered Medicine, denominated VENABLE 
INDIAN SVULIP, has tlie honour to acknowledge the justice and liberality with which many fnmilii 
have expressr 1 ttieir satisfaction of the eminent efficacy of his Indian Syrup, in the cure and relief < 
Asthma, Consumptions, and all complaints of the Lungs, Sore Throat, Spitting of Blood, Nervoi 
Debility, &c. Mr, \ enables einbriiccs this opportunity of announcing to the Public, that in order \ 
extend, as widely as possible, the benefits of his Indian Synip, he has appointed Messrs. Barclay an 
Son% of 1‘leet-inarket, Dmdon, his solo agents for the sale thereof. Most respectable names will 1 
given up i»y Mf- Hugli Venables, of Lewishain-Iane, Greenwich, or Messrs. Barclay and Sons, of pe 
sons wlic) M • living tesiiinonif.s of the extraordinary virtues of this Medicine; and parents will Iienci 
forth he rejoiced to find that so valuahle, at the same time so palatable, a remedy has been discovert 
for tile Hooping Cough, which, in the mildest nmiiiier, it enidicutes in a very short period.—Sold whoh 
sale only, by Barclay and Sons, Fleet-market, and retail by all venders of Medicine throughout th 
United Kingdom. Price 4s. Gd. the hall* pint bottle, with proper directions for utc.—N.B. 'Plie label o 
every bottle is '>igned by Mr. [Ingh Venables, tlic Proprietor. 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, &c. 

DISON, WILLSON, anti Co. take le.ave to announce that they have opened a new Establishmeni 
situated No. dbZ, llegcnt-street, facing the Argylc Booms, replete with every article in the so high] 
esteemed ch( f d’oeiivrc of Female Costume, Foreign and British I..ace ; the whole of which being ei 
tirely new. fnmi designs exclusively their own, they will offer on the most advantageous terms, beifl 
Mnnufarturc .s. It is too often tlie practice at the present day fur tradesmen to eulogise their shops I 
containing ** he most splendid collection in Europe or that owing to the distress of the times, the 
are enahltd t > offer goods at half the price fliey cost manufacturing.'' D, W, and Co. h dd out no sue 
delusive and fallacious impositions; but tiiey have it in their power to sell goods at such prices as shi^ 
challenge coLipetition with any [muse in London. Their patterns arc of a different style from aH 
IntherCt) offe A'd, being executed by the first artists in Paris, Brussels, &c. combiniitg. in one mart, tl 
more rare productions of ifte Foreign market, with the beautiful fabrics of home manufacture. Tfad 
stock will consist of superb Point and Brussels Dresses, Squares, Scarfs, Veils, Mantillas, Coil 
Mazarro’s, Ruffles and Frills, Lappets, Caps, Flounces, &c. Blonde, Mechlin, Lisle, and Valencienni 
Laces. Tambour Dresses, Squares, Scarfs, Veils, Pelerines, Handkerchiefs, Flounces, See. BIm 
Chantilly and British Dresses, Veils, &c. and an immense assortment of Laces, Nets, &c. of the gaslii 
fabric. They solicit an inspection. 

N. B. Bridal and Court Orders executed with prompt dispatch. 
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CADETS AND PASSENGERS TO INDIA, &c. 

•e respectfully informed they maybe supplied at S. UNWIN’S General Equipment Warehouse, 57, 
bard Street, with evwy requisite for the voyage, and their use in the country. Calico shirts, linen 
, cravats, dressing gowns, jean jackets and trowsers, towels, table linen, hosiery, dressing cases, 
ds, sashes, epaulettes, brush cases, writing desks, sea bedding, trunks, he, . 

rs, I/iiwiii having the soperintendance of the ladies’ department, solicits those who are preparing 
equipments to visit her show rooms, and inspect her extensive stock of dresses, ready-made linen, 
all of which they will find made in tlie best manner, and on the lowest wholesale terms. 

No connexion with atiy other house. 


HAIR, EYE-BROWS, AND WHISKERS, 

hanged from Red or Grey to Bro^vn or Black, by the GURCTAN WATER, which produces the 
red effect hy one application: it neither stains the skin nor linen, and is entirely tree from that 
)le shade, that renders the user the subject of ridicule. If not approved after timl, money re- 
led. 

>Id at 41, Cornliill; 6, Tavistock-street, Coveiit Garden ; 229, Strand ; 330, Strand ; 150, Oxford- 
1 ; Wright, WadeVpassage, Bath; in bottles, at Ss.6d.; double bottles, fis. 


JABINET AND IMPROVED SQUARE PIANO FORTES, 

Sale or Hire. Do, Barrel Organs, an excellent substitute for " band in dancing, at WIIEAT- 
)NE’S Music Warehouse, 436, Strand, where is just published, two Musical Games, viz, Jones’s, for 
jhingjuvenilc Pupils in a pleasing manner, the names of the notes, &c., and Piele’s, for tlie rudiments 
ime, being of the highest importance for juvenile study, each 39. 6d. No. 13 to 18 of Wheatstone s 
Indies of various Nations, each Ss., forming the third volume of that much admired work. Two sets 
l^mns for Christmas Day, each Is. fid. A great variety of Music under the diflferent classei^, 
ind, at one-third the original price. New invented Music Pens, Gauges for Harps, he. Harp 
ings, per sett only 25«. 


ANTI-CALLOSITY, 

At tlie reasonable expense of It. \\d. 

COHNS and BUNIONS, however bad or of long standing, effectually cured, not by » 
•de of cutting, but by gradually dispersing the callous substance, and relieving those 
uiful throbhings, felt at every change of weather. On applying the piaster warm, as direcr 
the com, he, and it will produce immediate ease. 

Sold at 41, CornhUl ; 150, Oxford-road ; Low, 330, Strand; 51,New Bond-street; an 
boxes, at 2f. for Buniuoi, and Corns as above. 


GIFFORD’S FRUIT LOZENGES. 




% 

;he 


For Coughs, Hoarseness^ and Sore Throats, are allowed to be (be pleasantest and mos 
ed ; and'the recommendation of the must eminent of the Faculty, is the most cc 
e superior efficacy of this preparation, whicli possesses, in a pure and highly concent 
nple virtues of the recent Fruit. In Fevers, they are cooling; and in Sore Throat? 
e particularly beneficial, as they allay inflammation,’prumote expectoration, and ma 
gitage by the most delicate constitution. 

'Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, (only) by Gifford, Chemist, 104, Strand, 

H) Ss. each; and retail by most Venders in the Kingdom. 

|Aa above, also may be had, Gifford's Indelible or Permanent Ink, for ■ 

|tb a Pen ; allowed to be a very superior preparation, warranted not to w ish out 
cases at Ss. 9d. each. Also Gifford’s Carbonated Powder, for making f- • 
uine Aperient Seiulitz Powders, and Aerated Powders, for making Lem i 
E.'-^irroRo’s Gacuou di Rose, and Acidulated Rose Lozenges. And - 
locTABLB Anti-Scorbutic Tooth-Powder, &c.&c. 

B. To obtain eitlierof the above genuine, tie careful to ask for Gifford’s Preparation, and 
iserve his name and address on the Wrapper or label of each bo* or case. 
jCenuine Otto of Roses, io elegant bottles, from 56. to 4l. 4s. each. 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, sole proprietors of tiie original MACASSAR OIL, respectfully iiifoil 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public at large, that they have removed to No. 20, Ilattnn Garden.—All 
beg to caution, that in consequence of the uoiversul demand for their Original and Genuine MACASSAI 
OIL, impostors purchase the empty bottles, and attempt to deceive the Public with spurious Macasfl 
Gil, composed of injurious ingredient.s, ofTeritig it for sale ut a lower price, and without thcjabel; a| 
others sign Kowlandson,'’ imitating tiie signature, which renders it necessary on purchasing, to ask 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, and strictly to observe, that none are genuine without the little boJ 
inside the wrapper; and the label is signed on the outside, in Red, A Howland and Sun.**—The prici 
are Ss. 6d.—7s.—10s. 6d. and 21s. per bottle. All other prices are impositiuiis.—i'he genuine has t| 
addre.ss on the label, “No. 20, Hatton Garden/* 

Patronised by the Royal Family ; their imperial Majesties the EMPEROR and EMPRESS 
RUSSIA, His Imperial Majesty the EMPEROR of CHINA, and the BMPEUOll OF PERSIA, ihJ 
Excellencies the Dukes de UINFANTADO and de SAN CARLOS, and the Duke of BRUNSWIG! 
by tlieir Especial Authority, and most of the Nobility throughout Europe— 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OII^ 

(The Original and Genuine) which fur many years has been universally admired, and is tlie ackno^ 
ledged to be the only Article tiiat really prevents the Hair turning grey, produces a luxuriant growth 
the baldest places, preserves it to tlie latest period of life. 

CURLY IIATR.—It produces and makes the curl firm during exercise, or in damp weather, rc| 
ders Hair tliat is liarsh and dry as soft ns silk, glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

INDISPOSITION, Accouclmiettt, &c. during wliich this Oil should be regularly applied, as| 
prevents the Hair being injured, such as falling oflp, or changing colour, and retains its beauty. 

CHII.DREN'S IlAlK.—A due attention to Children’s Hair is of'the greatest importance. TiJ 
Oil is invaluable; it eradicates the scurf easy and pleasant, and is superior to combs, soaps, 
makes the liair firm In its mots, and fixes a stamina for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3$. 6d.—7s.! 
lOs. 6d. and L‘l. Is. per botile. 

RR.O AND GREY IJAIH, EYR-TIROWS, Hair nn tlio Heinl, effectually clianged to Brown or Bla<J 
by the uhe of ROVVl.j\.NU’S KSSKNC'F. OF TYKE. IJy merely wetting the Hair, it iinniedtatq 
produces a perfect change. Price 4s.—7s. (id. and lOs. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, Holborn, Loiulo^ 
and, by appointment, by ail IVrfunuTs an 1 Medicine Venders. 

Ask for ROWLAND'S OIL, or ROWLAND’S DYE. 


. if 

are nis ^ vv 
central 
adtniiii 
Lockv€ 

2s. 9d. 

N.B 


GH, ASTHMA, AND HOOPING COUGH, 

•d by Lockyer’s Essence of Ipecacuanha. Tl)p Proprietors of this truly valnal 
id if to the puidic as superior to every other for the cure of tlie above complain 
n of the year, no family should be witiioiit it, as recent Colds, attended by Fev 
I by it. The whole Medicinal virtues of ilic root of the true Ipecacuanha, are cn 
ence, than which a more useful Medicine has never been diseovered, and may 
erfect rase and safety, b»)tli to children and adults. Prepared only, and sold by 
ibam Court Road, and R. Chapman, 442 Strand, London, Chemists, in Bottles j 
11s. each. 

e is signed hy the Proprietors, no ottier can he genuine. 


On Tuesday last was published, Number .5, of 

*00 lESEARCIlES IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA, &c. With Figures of Natij 

ds. By Thomas Horsefield, M. D, F. L. S. To be comprised in eight numbt 
royal quarto, price one guinea eacli. 

Each Number will consist of eight colored Plates, representing Quadrupeds and Birds; in inC 
Numbers one additional uncolored Plate of illustrations will he added. Each Plate will be accompauM 
by a portion of explanatory matter. 

London; printed for Kingsbury, Parbury, and Alleoi I«eadeiihall-atreeU 
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COMPENDIOUS 


METHODICAL 


IN TWELVE MONTHLY VOLUMES. . 

9 

n the loth of Januan/^ 1823, wifi he pubiished, in Roynl I 8 // 70 . heauiifuffif printed in a clear Nonpareil 
ippCy and illustrated hj itvenip hii'hlp-Jinished Fortraitst and several Maps, 

PRICK IOj. Gd. IN EXTRA BOARDS, OR )2s. CALF GILT, 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN; 


CONSISTING OF 


I * 


AN ALPHAlJKTfC AL DthEST OF TIIK HiSTORY OF AM. NaTIONS, R I’, V O I. UTIONS, 

■ Wars, BATTi.rs, and Si kcf.s, avitti Biogkapiiica l Xoticfs of IIistouicai. 
r Characters, and a Supple si ntary Dictionary of the Nkw Scignch of 
^ Political Economy. 

^ And on the first of March, and of the subsequent ten Months will appear tin* following 
dictionaries in succession, all of corresponding size and price, citlicr of chciu to be bad 
i^paratcly; while they will form, in conjunction, a complete Metludical Cyclopedia for 
rtefercnce and Study, in every Branch of Human Knowledge. 

The whole Edited Inf JAMES MITCHELL, A.M. 

2. A DICTIOXABY OF CIIEMISTUV, .AriXERALOGV. AND (iEOI.OGV.—<U.ovA \st, 

3 . A niCTIOXAllV OK MATHEMATICS XATIJKAL AND EXFKULMKNTAL FHII.OSO- 

Pfn'.— 1 a/. 4 , 

t. A DICTIOXARVOF THE AUTS IJSEFTH. AND ORNA^WNTAL, INt LUDIXC THE 
o PROCESSES OF MAXUFACTOIUES.—Afu// Ut. 

ii5. A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL RIOORAPHV_ June Isi. ' . 

1 $. A UICTIOXARV OF GEOCHlAPil V.—./«/y 1st. 
it. A DICTIONARY OF LAW.—dwi/wii Ut. 

8, A DICTIOXAHA" OF .AIEDICINF., SURGERY, AND VHAH^IACY.^September Ut. 

;9. A DICTIONARY OF THEOLOGY AND E'lTiK S.—Oc/oAf'r !.»/ 

Hi. A DICT IONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY.—AWwA-r is/. 

A DICTIONARY OF METAPHY^SICS, LOGIC, CRITICISM, AND THE BELLES-LET- 
‘ TKES .—Decern her 1 st. 

k A DIC'I’TONAUY OF AUCILEOLOGY, INCLUDING ANTIQUITIES, BRUTSU AND 
ig FOREIGN, WITH CLASSICAL AND ORIENTAL LITEllATURE.—Ja»H(zry Ut. 1822. 

^ The Volumes to be illustrated with several hundred highly-finished Engravings, accom- 
^nied by useful Tables, Statistical Information, and wliatevcr can instruct and inform the 
^Reader in the several Branches of Knowledge treatetl of in the separate IMcti rnaries. 

1^* Tlio Volumes of this Work will be compiled from the best und lath's! authentic*!, so as to ’cndcr them in a 
I special manner worthy of tliu patronage and intelligence of the Naiit-n. Each of them will prove to be the 
I best book of reference for the use of particular classes of purchasers; wliile t'*c wliole will, ii the most com- 
I plctc nianticT, eftect all the practical purposes fiir which a Cycloperlia is ever consultctl. Nothing need be said 
I in recommendation of the elegance and suitableness of this scries, for Libraries, for Book-ca.scs, for Tables in 
Studies, for Schools, fur Presents to Young Persons; nor of their obvious portability for exportation to tlic 
Colonies and Foreign Countries, either together or separately. 

Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co. Bridge Street. Londm. 
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1. A highly finished Portrait of MISS PATON, of Covent Carden Theatre, engraved 
from an originni Painting, 

2. A beautifully finished whole length colored Portrait Figure, in Ball Dress. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents are particularly requested not to postpone forwarding their several contri¬ 
butions beyond the 18th day of the month, otherwise their insertion cannot be depended on, as 
the magazine is partially arranged for the press on the above mentioned date. 

We must again repeat our request, that our literary friends, who send us notices of Works 
in the Press,** would be less tardy. We sliould have all such intelligence by the 16th or 17th of 
the preceding month, to tlie publication of our magazine, at farthest. 

Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every month, 
published, may have it sent to them to New York, Halifax, Quebec, and to any part of the 
West Indies, by Mr. Thornhill, of the General Post Office, at No. 21, Sherbome-lane; to 
the Brazils, Madeira, Gibraltar, Malta, and all parts of the Mediterranean; to Russia, Sweden 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and to France and Holland, at ITs. 6d. per 
Quarter, by Mr. Cowie, at the Foreign Newspaper Office, No, 22, Sherborne-lane. The money 
to be paid at the time of Subscribing, for either three, six, nine, or twelve months. Orders 
also, post-paid, on the above conditions, will be punctually attended to, if addressed to No, 4. 
Brydges-street, Cuvent Garden, London. 

TO ADVEUnSERS. 

The Proprietors of this Magazine offer its pages to commercial men and others, as a c 
and advantageous method of claiming public attention. 

The admission of this Miscellany into the families of the Nobility and Gentry of 
distinction, must render It a most respectable medium for advertisements. 

The Editors finding the sale of progressively encreasin^, 

sequence been induced to extend the limits, hitherto appropriated for the insenio:. c: . 

announcements, as much to prevent the disappointment of applicants, as to afforw , 

notion of typographical beauty to the favors they shall in future receive. 

Those persons, therefore, who may feel inclined to give the preference to this Magazi/- . ay 
he assured of having their advertisements exhibited to the best effect, and in a conspi'.aous 
style, upon more reasonable terms than in any other periodical publication of equal circhlation 
in the metropolis. 

Lt'ndon ; Printed by J. M*Gowan i and Published at Ao. 4, Brydges Street, Coveni Garden, 

1823. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 


i^umbcr <0nf J^unureir anu ScbentijsDnf. 


MISS PATON. 


'' Mias Paton is one of the very few of our 
public singers who combine with the scien¬ 
tific execution of their art, the talent of plea¬ 
sing acting. This extraordinary young lady 
does this more effectually than we are accus- 
^«^iffi!ned to see on the English stage: bad we said, 
♦ban we have ever seen, we should probably 
much nearer the truth. In personal ap- 
'nce and ladydike accomplishment, she 
Vy attractive, and certainly possesses 
'88 of manner, which| on the stage, 
. ^en witness. 

: 's a native of Scotland, the city 

' e her birth in the year 1809; 

til i ^ ng singer is therefore in 
her . ’ ■ hut the most extraordi¬ 
nary c. ■ ‘ 4ier progress and pro¬ 
fessional . ^ - ever be the astonishirjg 

developemu: iiusical talent evinced at so 

early a perioo as four years of age! It appears 
that Miss Paton had scarcely attained that 
age, when she had already acquired the rare 
art of efficient performance on the piano¬ 


forte, and harp, the latter of which instru¬ 
ments was necessarily constructed on a scale 
expressly adapted to the compass and power 
of her fingers. At this time Miss Paton also 
sang with considerable skill, and a remarkable 
execution, which was altogether in a style 
peculiar to herself, and entirely original. An 
industrious application as extraordinary as 
her precocity of talent, seems to have been 
developed with these early buds of promise, 
for before she had completed her fifth year, 
she actually had published several airs, fan¬ 
tasias, &c. of her own composition ! Genius 
of this extraordinary stamp failed not to at¬ 
tract, and receive the cherishing influence of 
wealthy power; rank has its dignities thrice 
cnobled, they are rendered ten times more 
attractive, and receive our respect a thousand 
times more heartily, whenever we see it hold 
out jits fostering hand to those flowerets of 
genius which cannot thrive without it; this 
infant prodigy was warmly patronized by the 
duchess of Biicolengh. 
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MISS PATOir, 


The famous Dr. Crotch, without doubt, jjin Bath and London, with Madame Catalan!* 

y Adrantageous proposals bad been already 


evinced an astonishing precocity of genius, 
but Miss Baton certainly stands on still higher 
ground in this respect; it is known that at 
the very early period of her infancy above- 
mentioned, she actually superintended the 
publication of her musical compositions her¬ 
self, and carried on a literary correspondence 
both with her noble patroness, and her pub¬ 
lishers. 

At about eight years of age, Miss Baton 
had already become equally eminent in reci¬ 
tation, in which art she had been for some 
time giving decided pri^ressive proof. She 
gave about this time six public concerts in 
Edinburgh duiing the season, and there she 
performed on the harp and piano-forte, sang, 
and recited Alexander's feast, Collins's ode on 
the passions, and other pieces of equally at¬ 
tractive celebrity. These astonishing exhi- 
birions drew the most crowded and fashion¬ 
able audiences. 

>When Miss ¥aton had attained her tenth 
year, her father was encouraged I)y very 
flattering prospects, both for himself and his 
daughter, to proceed witli her to London; 
this he acce Ungly did under the immediate 
protection and patronage of the late Duchess 
of Gordon, and the leading characters of the 
Sc'.Uish nobility. 

Miss Baton made her (kbut in London, as 
a performer at the concerts of the nobility, 
at which ^e took an annual benefit, always 
gratifyingly attended by brilliant audiences of 
the first rank and consequence. From her 
eleventh year Miss Baton was withdrawn 
from professional labor by parental anxiety, 
this seclusion which seemed equally desir¬ 
able to her health, and the progress of her 
general education, was of nearly six years 
duration; and about two years since, Miss 
Baton reappeared in public and professional 
life, improved, and polished by education 
and retirement, scientifically perfected in her 
pursuit by study, in beauty of person, as in 
years alike advanced, the admired child has 
become a fascinating woman. 

The close of the last season introduced her 


[ made by our winter theatres, to which Miss 
Baton for some time, considerably averse to 
a general theatrical life, lent an unwilling 
ear ; arrangements, however, were at length 
completed, and her theatrical dehnt was made 
with eminent success at the Haymarkct the¬ 
atre, in the character of Susan, in the Mar¬ 
riage of I^igaro. Her success in this cha¬ 
racter stands already recorded as it ought, and 
will not be forgotten by those wlio witnessed 
it. 

Miss Baton’s Italian music is sung with an 
expression and sweetness peculiar to bersdf; 
as an actress she is of excellent taste, and 
great power; her manner seems in its attrac¬ 
tion to be self-taught, or more justly, perhaps 
we ought to say, she looks to her author for 
his true meaning, with a maturity of judg¬ 
ment which we seldom find in connexion with 
the charming freshness of youth, and eml)o- 
dies the author's production with a taste and 
delicacy which is not often found with the 
most experienced. 

Miss Baton’s subsequent engagement at 
Covent Garden theatre has introduced the 
Poli^ of Gay’s uncouth production, the 
Beggars Opera in a new and delightful man¬ 
ner. Generally speaking of this opera, it is 
entirely below criticism, but as the music pre¬ 
sents beauties and difficulties, it is accepted as 
one of the established tests of professional 
merit. It is said that the originsd Poll^ was 
a lady whose tasteful personation of the efean. 
racter procured her a coronet by marriage 
with the then duke of fioltoiu Miss Pa^ v 
may not do thus, nor may she place her ' v, 
piness in such extrinsic distinction ; *■ 
certainly the rare professional rti sh 
hibits, the good taste of her actiur/ irnd 
unaffected delicacy of her -*■. jtr 
duces us to say that she 
earned any distinctions .■ ’ . ^ber 

progress may lead h :rj. d r . .. .eports 

will studiously watc.j ,rd Miss 

Baton’s exhibitions. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


STiUCTURES ON THE POETS OF THE PRESENT I>AY. 
No. 7.—S. T. ColEripg.^j Es'^. 


From ancient rules with brave ilisor lci* p'irt» 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


ConvRiDOE is a denizen of the realms of 
mysticism, and to endtavour entirely and con> 
plctcly to comprehend him is a thing (piite 
inipossihlc, it is a rpiestion if he has not 
penned many lines which ho has not since lui- 
derstood himself. A love of Miking in the 
clouds,’* distinguishes him even in conversa¬ 
tion, where on tlie casual starting of a su!»- 
ject, he will sometimes enter into a delilarate 
and mystical dissertation, much more ediiying 
to himself than Ids hearers. Ho pursues an. 
Idea till he loses it in r. J.'ihyriiith of other fan¬ 
cies, and til 'll seems only to ratcli a glimpse of 
it now and then ; many thoughts float on his 
Iiraiii, iiaiistinct an:] uod.'fir.nd, and thus he 
transmits them to {»a| er. In hi.> prelate to 
‘‘Rfmors-’/* he .‘‘■■'V'', little can la- 

.supeviinlue''d without <h.‘j-onancc idler the j 
first warmtii of concciition and Cf)mpnsition,” 
here we perfectly agree with him, Imt much 
may often he advania*^e(m>Iy pruned. A nniul 
overflowiiig witli ideas, Miatches at the first 
language wliieh occur -, autl is la.reless of the 
form into wliich it lluows ilselt^ provided i 
^f#frervcs the spirit; hui it is tlie duty of le- 
visiou to correct the crudities of first thoughts, 
and the negligence of hasty composition. 
Without deuiauding a tithe of the elahorate 
labor of Pope or (iray, an after review of Ids 
productions is the duly of an author, however 
great his gcidus, a;^ in tlie Imrry of first rising 
we may throw on our clothes, for their use 
merely, but afterward.: adjust them. If not for 
elegance, at least for propriety, 'fo nothing 
but this neglect of an after examination, can 
we attribute such linos as these : 

“ We had so much to talk aliout, 
f So many sad tilings to tit out, &c. &c.” 

^ or, 

* O Christ / what saw I there 

1 

^ oed the very frequent use of this iuler- 
^ is not the most inolicnsivc of our nu- ' 
, ills. The tracedy of rti'morst'* i.'i 
-VoK X.WIL 


a fine dramatic poem, ;ind we \voi»dcr : 
lament that he lios not r.'.';ain t.xcrled Ids muse 
for the stage ; but it eppoars to us that Cole¬ 
ridge has the fault of too many nu n of genius, 
indolence, hence it is, that, comparatively 
.'^p.eaking, he has \vritten .so little, and chiefly 
fragments, “ T’is true, and pity that ’tis truc,’^ 
but genius and indu.st-y, wx* mean the strait 
forward industry of regular a[ipIication, arc 
seldom united, Vihen they roe, wl.at do they 
iK-t :tchic»’.' ! “ Rctnnivc” \s lull of powerful 

r eliiig rafli.r th ui inuigery, situation, or vivid 
int'.rest, smee it is easy to ealeulato on the 
cataslropiic from tlie very eommeneement. 
The character.: ;nv p.iaiked tium from the 
genii;:'(d the audier udgb be exp('-ted. Or- 
douio is -iie mOil i.,;, hut the evidences he 
gives of g.dli ;.re .so and so phnn, as 

to make d.o‘v aroui'd lihu appsa.r^^'npjwhit 
thill-whted, ih-....' ;sl-o iv.o much !=iSe s[ k- 
ing, a tld to he ut f/id.-d imicli as possible, 
and is, jenh . as M-p!; a* .-'A portion of a 
pr.rtas.ii' 'u tcr to ; bur in this 

phy we h r-' a ic u ' v. o; thiee people talk 
aside, the*. 'I'-e : hi jn :-’o 'oiih\ ddi'g a mood. 
Alvar (t-'.o loid r,) has I 'w Imrstsof 

ardent fooling. i.: i *‘0 lidl of forgiveness 
toward.s (/iii. .do, on uh-'-.: coming to the 
cave to c. :-sidt h.m as a wi/ard, Zuiimez, a 
faithful attt odant, to Alvar, 

“ Spesik, what wish you?’’ 

Alvar. ** To fail his neck ami weep 
firgiwncss 

‘^Something too much of tld.s,” he .secs hc- 
forc liim the n^an, who in denanee of the bro¬ 
therly tic, has lured wretches to assassinate 
him—whom ho 8us[)ects has dishonored, and 
suhscqueiitiy married, the chosen object of his 

first and onlv love—would a w'ish to fall 
•» 

upon liis neck and w'cep forgiveness,” he the 
first feohiig under such circumstances—would 
there he no recoiling from a wretcii so stained 
with crimes, the revoliiitg to human iia* 
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tiire—would there be no burnings of the heart 
against the perpetrator of the greatest injury 
man can receire from man ? Feeling for Don 
Valdeg his father, for Teresa, might restrain 
him, and very properly from denonncing him 
publiclif as a murderer, but cYcry principle of 
our nature would induce indications of abhor¬ 
rence when they first met in private* Such 
feelings are not inconsistent with the noblest 
nature, such a nature, when the wretch is 
overtaken by the retributive vengeance of 
heaven, and Tes powerless at his feet, may 
feel pity and extend forgiveness, but before, in 
cases of aggravated guilt, it Is unnatural. But 
it is n common error of writers in their an¬ 
xiety, strongly to contrast virtue and vice, 
they arc sure to draw some faultless mon¬ 
ster," with whose provoking goodness we can¬ 
not sympathise; but this we should rather 
expect from any vrritcr than Coleridge. His 
usual love of obscurity may be marked in 
many passages, for instance, 

Love ! Love ! and then wc hate ! and 
what? and wherefore [cies. 

Hatred and love ! Fancies opposed by fan- 
What! if one reptile sting another reptile ? 
Where’s the crime ? The goodly face of 
nature 

Hath one drsfeaturing stain the less upon it. 
And are we not predestined transiency. 

And cold dishotioiir ?" 

** MHlh his human hand 
He gave a substance and reality 
To that wild fancy of a possible thing.” 

Teresa wants siilTicicnt motive for seeking 
the stranger in the cavern, and when she dis¬ 
covers Alvar in him, their meeting wants 
pathos and i)assion. Nor is it clear how the 
Moresco band succeed in brcakhig into the 
dungeon in the last act. 

Taken as a whole, it is a good tragedy, and 
contains much fine writing. 

Remorse is as the heart in which it 
grows : 

If that be gentle it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance, but if proud and gloomy. 
It is a poison-tree, that pierced to the in- 
^ most. 

Weeps only tears of poison f' 

The character of Alhadra is drawn with 
apiiit: her description of her situation when 
a captive in one of the dungeons of the inqui¬ 


sition, is very powerfully written, perhaps the 
finest speech in the tragedy, 

Tereta» ** What might your crime be ?” 

Alhadra^ I was a Moresco ! 

They cast me, then a young and nursing 
mother, 

Into a dungeon of their prison-house. 
Where was no bed, no fire, no ray of light, 
No touch, no sound of comfort I the black 
air. 

It was a toil to breathe it! when the door 
Slow opening at the appointed hour, dis¬ 
closed [flame 

One Imman countenance, the lamp's red 
Cower'd as it entered,, and at once sunk 
down. 

Oh / miserable hy that lamp to see 
My infant quarreUiiig with the coarse hard 
bread [sickly — 

Brought daily: for the little wretch was 
My rage had dried away its natural food. 

In darkness I remained, counting the bcl). 
Which haply told me that the blessed sun 
Was rising on my garden. When I dozed. 
My infunds moanings viingled with my 
slumbers, [lady, 

And awalcd me. If you were a mother, 

I should scarce dare to tell you, that its 
noises 

And peevish cries so fretted on my brain, 
Thai I have struck the innocenl babein anger!* 

The most terrific circumstance in the tra¬ 
gedy is thd death of tins woman's husbamC, 
Isidore. Bournl to the vvretch Ordonio, by a 
deep sense of gratitude, he (induced by a false 
story,) was the person who undertook to 
compass the murder of Alvar, not knowing 
him to be his benefactor's brother. On 
making the attack, he discovers the circum¬ 
stance, and spares his life, exacting an oath, 
that Alvar will absent himself at least a t welve- 
month, at the same time, that Alvar returns 
in disguise to his native place. Isidore also 
appears again under the ban of the inquisition, 
from which his former benefactor, Ordonio, 
releases him. lie refuses again to become 
the pander of his patron's guilt, and is seduced 
by him into a cavern. In this cavern there 
is a kind of recess that overhangs a horrid 
chasm. This scene is a very fine one. Ordo- 
iiio U speaking, and asks Isidore why he 
looks round? 
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Isidore, “ I have a prattler three years old, 
my lord! 

In truth he is my darling. As 1 went 
From forth my door he made a moan in 
sleep— 

But 1 am talking idle, pray proceed." 

The result is that Isidore and Ordonio fight, 
the former is disarmed, and his sword thrown 
into the recess before mentioned. Ordonio 
bids him fetch/it, follows, and hurls him down 
the chasm; lliis produces a strong sensation. 
His fate is avenged by his wife, stabbing the 
murderer. 

Ord, She hath avenged the blood of Isi¬ 
dore ! 

I stood in silence like a slave before her, 
That I might taste tlie wormwood and the 

gall. 

And satiate the self-accusing heart 
With bitterer agonies than death can giv^ 
Forgive me, Alvar !— 

Oh ! could't thou but forget me {dies) 

Chrisiabella is, as lord Byron has very cor¬ 
rectly and very concisely described it, “ a sin¬ 
gularly, wild, and beautiful poem,” w'e would 
to heaven it were a little less of the former. 
It is too well known to need description, and 
were it not, it defies it. The following, with¬ 
out any exception, is the most beautiful pas¬ 
sage in it. 

“ They parted—ne'er to meet again ! 

/ * But never cither found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining', 

Like clifTs which liad been rent asunder: 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, I ween 

The marks of tliat which once hath been.” 

Of all his minor productions, his “Ancient 
Mariner*' is the most singular ; it is, hi truth, 
“ a wild and wond'rous song.” As we read 
we feel imagination never would have pre¬ 
sented us such images, and wc linger on them 
at once with horror and surprise. 

“ The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow streamed off free: 

B e were the first ihui ever Onrst, 

Into that silent sea. 


ns 

Down droptthe breeze, thesailsdropldowii, 
'Twas sad as sad could be. 

And we did speak alone to hrcali 
Tlte silence of the sea,* 

Who but^ himself could ,have conceived the 
idea of the dead crew working the vessel ? 

“ The bod^ of my brother's son 
Stood by me knee to knee. 

The body and I puWd at one rope. 

But he said nought to me. 

» « « • 

I woke and we were sailing on. 

As in a gentle weather: 

”J*was night, calm night, the moon was high, 
The dead men stood together^ 

All stood together on the deck. 

For a charnel dungeon fitter; 

All filed on me their starry cyr.y, 

That in the moon did glitter. 

The the curse with whieh they died. 
Had never pass*d away : 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs^ 

Nor turn them up to pj'ayf* 

It would deny us the power of adverting to 
other poems, were we to extend our remarks 
on this to the degree it merits, we shall there¬ 
fore close our notice of it, by observing, in 
answer to the objections which have been 
made against it, on the ground of coarse and 
common place expressions, that it should be 
remembered that the narrator is an ancient 
mariner, and that such expressions homely 
and common place as they are, are per¬ 
fectly in keeping with the character of such a 
personage, “The Foster Mother” is an ad¬ 
mirably written fragment, the conclusion 
opens that field of conjecture which is so de¬ 
lightful to the imagination. 

** He told Leoni, that the poor mad youth, 
Soon after they arrived in the new world. 

In spite of his dissuasion seized a boat, 
And, all alone, set sail by silent moonlight 
Up a great river, great as any sea, 

And neer was heard of wore,* but Uis sup* 
posed 

He lived and died among the savage wen.’* 

“ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” a war-ec¬ 
logue, reminds us of Shakspearc's witches, and is 
another evidciice of its author’s poetic powers, 
as in the preface to it of his intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the human iniiid, >ve will tran¬ 
scribe a passage fro i. not only for its in* 
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triaric merits but as affording a specimen of 
the racy and original style of Coleridge’s 
prose. 1 will suppose that we have heard 
at different times two common sailors, each 
speaking of some one who had wronged or 
olfonded him; that the first, with apparent 
violence, had devoted every part of his adver¬ 
sary's body and soul to all the horrid phan¬ 
toms and phantastic places that ever Quedo 
dreamt of^ and this in a rapid fiovv of those 
outre and wild combined execrations, which 
too often with our lower classes, serve for 
escape-valves to carry off the excess of their 
passions, as so much super/luous steam tliat 
would endanger the vessel if It were retained. 
The other, on the contrary, witli flint r.ort of 
calmness of tone, which iy /»»the fcr^ it/.of the 


paleness of anp^cr is io the cypy • Mainly 
say, * If I chance lo h: made bn U>wren, as I 
liope I .soon shall, aihl can Iml once that 
fellow under iny bill’d, (and I sh di be r.non 
the watch for Kini,) i'll Lic'd-j h/.*'* jr.\Uy . l is ! 

I wont hurt bhn ! oh no ! TU only ’u i:- 

to the /itvr !’ I dure apj.. j J ;o all p/-' . t, 
\shich of the two th-.-v v.e- j -l.e 


least deceptive symptoni id‘ tlAu ■ rate 

iiity? nay, whether it woui«l 

to see llie first fellow, an hoin o: lo 


Uiv 

t 

re¬ 


wards, cordially sliakin^ haiuls uilU tlu very 
man, the fractional parts of wliO'C b.;*.jy aail 
soul he had lieen so chaiitafiiy ih -1 i d:.,'./!, 
or even risking his life for him.’’ Ti e wl.oio 
[ireface is so beautirully wr.tre”, :i\.t v/t‘ 
would willingly contiane the 
our limitspormit. His love i-l'-i-'oe- vii. ; a* 
from being thii most beaulifnj id jb. v./Mpo- 
sitions, contrary to tlie established nju.Lv of 
poets, for 

** Soothe lo say 

Their sweetest .songs are givtn to love,*' 


‘‘The Night-scene,'*ano//i^r//v/gw?e/«^! oon- 
liiins some beautiful lines, and “ i'he (arcas- 
hian love-cliaunt,” is perhaps the most suc¬ 
cessful of his amatory pieces. 


“ I'lie river-swans have heard my tread. 
And startled from their reedy bed. 

O [leuuteous birds ; methinks ye measure 
Your movements by some heavenly time! 
0 beauteous birds ! 'tis such a pleasure 
To see you move beneath the moon, 

I would it were your true delight 
Xu sleep by day and wake by nieht. 


Oh ! that she saw me in a dream. 

And dreamt that I had died of care! 

All pale and wasted I wou’d seem. 

Yet fair withal, as spirits are! 
rd die indeed, if I might see 
Her l>osom heave, and heave for me ! 
Soothe, gentle image! soothe my mind! 
To-morrow Lewd may he kiiid/'j 

“ The Keepsake'' is an exquisite trifie. “ The 
Three Graves," also a fragment, is in familiar 
verse, and wc feel disappointed in the conclu¬ 
sion, but it bears the stamp of the autlior's 
deep aeqiiainiauce with the mind of man. 
How true to nature is the descrifilion of the 
state of Kllen's mind. 

“ V/heii Iiy !:erseU^ she to hcr.self 
j\!u,:t ii:ig some merry liiimu; 

She cotftl not now he pflad for hours, 

\et s i ill nil the tmieA 

W ‘ caiinnt forbear making an extract (nun 
liis luie to tiie Uuche?s of l)l'votI^^lile, as 
touching a point on which there is little dif- 
lere.icu of upiuiou among those who think and 
feeb No selfish views of pleasure, no cold 
precepts of unfeeling fashion, induced that 
lovely aiid distinguished woman, lo deny her 
oflsp/iiig tint nourishment with wdiicb boun¬ 
teous nature provides the little debutant? on 
tlie gn at theatre of life. How, we ask with 
fadings (»f inexpressible amazement, cad a 
mother resign to the unallicd, uninterested 
bosom of a stranger, the little endearing crea¬ 
ture of heljdessness and innocence, she should 
cheri>h . t lier own? How can she weakly de- 
ii-aud herself of its pure and bland endear¬ 
ments, its lovely looks so new from heaven, 
so untouched by aught of carthliiicss? Has 
she no jealousy to see them lavished on ano¬ 
ther ? Hus she no shame to see another learn 
to prize, the privilege of which she shows 
herself unworthy ? but li,t the geniiis of Cole¬ 
ridge speak for us, 

“ You were a raotlitr! that most holy name 
Which heaven and nature bless, 

1 may not vilely prostitute to those, 

Who.se iufiuits owe them less, 

Tluiii tlic pool eulcrpiilarowcH 
its gaudy parent fly. 
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You were a mother I at your bosom fed 
The babes that lov’d you. You with 
laughing eye [read^ 

Kach twilight thought^ each nascent feeling 
Which you yourself created. Oh! delight! 
A second time to be a mother. 

Without the mother’s bitter groans: 
Another thought, and yet another, 

Uy touch, or taste, I)y looks, or tones, 
OVr.tlic growing sense to roll. 

The mother of your infant's soul !'* 

His, “Destiny of Nations,'" a vision, has 
only one fault, it is iintinishcd. 'Wc shall 
lake but one passage from it, and /indy drawn 
is the picture it presents, 

“ She, meantime. 

Saw crowded close bcncalh the coverture 
A mother and her childicn—lifL’h’ss all. 

Vet lovely ! not a lineament v/as marr’d 


Death had put on so slumber-like a form! 
It was a piteous sight; and one, a babe, 
The crisp milk frozen on its iuimcent lips. 
Lay on the woman’s arm, its little hand 
Stretched on her bosom." 

How in the samevolume came the weak tedi* 
ous “ Ode to the Haiti ?" It is stated as being 
composed before day-light, and we should . be 
inclined to think before the author was half 
awake, bow came he to tiank it worth pre¬ 
serving ? 

Of all the poet's attributes, imagination is 
the most essential, and it is one which must 
I>e awarded to Coleridge in an eminent degree. 
We will hope that the mart of literature will 
yet be enriched by a (noduction of his muse, 
in whicli bo will aid the splendid e/Forts of his 
i'enius, by the patient application of sufficient 
Libor, to render its oilspiing polished and 
coinpKtc. 


ALICK HOVCK. 

TAM;, 


WiiiiN Alice First learned to dlsthiguisli 
llmse i:irciunf>taiu es in tlic daily routine of life, 
which fail to arrest miiv infant atleutiot.*, .slie 
a’^ked Lady Herbert one day, liow It was 
that she had no mamma, “ that tiicre ivcro 
Ciutrlottc, and Harriet, (two of her nei.elibonr- 
ing playmates) had both of them mammas 
and K<hmind he hud a uKimma and p:t[)a too, 
and 80 had his brothers and sisters.’’ These 
ipieslions were simply answered, hy telling her 
that her parents died while she was yet an 
infant, and however indiiied to prolong the 
lonversation, the always found licTscIfclieck- 
cd by the taciturnity of her aged protectress. 
Hut as her years udvauced, and reason ex¬ 
panded, the subject of her birth Iiccanie a 
more freipient and serious snljcct of reflec¬ 
tion, and after many struggles she resolved 
to request Lady Herbert to alfiird her all the 
intonnation she so earnestly desired. “ That 
I iiavc not before made the comnuiriication, 
Alice, was owdng to the fears I had of its 
cflect on your young mind, and an unwilling¬ 
ness to d.imp your joyous spirit by a nielan> 
choly recital, you will now for my sake, as 


well as your own, cmleavoiir to conquer the 
melanehoiy it may create, and in the f)L-;.siiigs 
you titill possess, learn to acquijrce hi those 
youi- de^iliny has denied you. It is nearly 
lilteeu years since 1 received a note written in 
a Imrricd hand, intreating me for the sake of 
charity, to give an mdiappy woman the honor 
ofan interview, who was too ill to get as far as 
my rcsido'-ce, and whom niy known liimianity 
liad iinfuecd to make the application. I was 
tlun living as now, in great seclusion. Sir 
William Herbert had been dead some years, 
my children settled at various distances from 
me, and'ail attention to the wants and woes 
of those around me, foraunl the only oceupa- 
liou that diverted the routine of my solitary 
life. Such an appeal then, as I liave described, 
was not likely to be passed over without no¬ 
tice, it was dated from a little inn, some way 
hence; Mr. Armstrong’s house now stands 
u[ion tlie i'cry .siiot. It was then a neat little 
place kei>t l»y a worthy couple, whom Sir 
William had put into it, they had been many 
years in his father’s service. But I am di¬ 
gressing strangely, ’tis il’.e fault of ray years. 
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Alice. Well, 1 went to the place describcil, 
and was shown up stairs into a bed-room, 
where on a ch^ir near the fire, sat a very 
young woman, rapt in a white dressing gown. 
She was your mother !" The blood ran cold 
in every vein of the listening Alice, but she 
did not interrupt the coijrse of the narrative 
with a sound. She rose as 1 entered,'* con¬ 
tinued Lady Herbert, ‘*and when I approach¬ 
ed her, threw herself at my feet, and wept 
like an infant. I soothed her to composure, 
and learned her r.ielanclioly story. She was 
about to become a mother—was without 
friends or motjey, hope or reputation—she 
had Journeyed far in hopes of beitig able to 
reach a certain destination, but her strength 
had failed her, and in the last agonies of de- ' 
spair she had appealed to me. X was not 
one of those who could turn from so young a 
victim of the villany of man, with anger or 
contempt. I gave the succour she required, 
and after more than the pangs a mother usu¬ 
ally feels, she gave you birth, and closed the 
scene of earthly suffering on the thud day. 

I do not bid you check your tears, Alice, mine 
now flow at the remembrance, she was young, 
and lovely, and in the breathings of her wound¬ 
ed spirit, I discovered a superior soul. From 
the first she felt certain of her dissolution, and 
I well remember the last affecting appeal she 
made to my heart. You were laying on her 
bosom, when I entered, and long before she 
was conscious of my presence, I stood gazing 
on her as she wept over you, and oh! good 
heavens ! how did she weep I at length she 
looked up, and recognised me. Grasping my 
hand, she carried it to her lips, then laying 
her sleeping infant in my arms, * Look at that 
creature,' cried she, 'of helplessness and 
sorrow, oh ! withdraw not from her the cha¬ 
rity you vouchsafed her mother. Good as 
you are, t would rather the same grave might 
inclose us !)Oth, but it is not to be, my little 
one, my wretched little one must Jive, not to 
inherit a mother's fate, I trust ] Give her, oh 
madam I give her your protection, though it 
be in the humblest capacity in the household, 
and since she has no rights, no claims, on any 
but h^r guilty and expiring mother, extend 
to her the hand of charity, shelter her infancy 
from hunger, and the inclemency of the rea¬ 
sons, and may her virtuous industry in future 
years repay you/ She sunk exiiaustcd on her 


pillow with emotion, and as soon as my own 
would suffer me to speak*, I promised her that 
1 would be the guardian of her infant. ' Ilea- 
ven bless you! tliat power who knows the 
anguish of the heart yOuVe soothed, bless you 
and yours !’ She now asked to kiss you again, 
and when I received you once more from her 
arms, I was obliged to wipe your little face, 
it was so bathed with the tears of your nio<« 
ther, which fell as she kissed you. That night 
she breathed her last, since that hour, Alice, I 
have heard of none to whom you have claim 
or kindred, and to your own praise be it 
spoken, ypu never gave me cause to lament 
the charge I undertook." “ But," cried Alice, 
wiping her streaming eyes, “ did you never 
learn who was my father?’' "Never, that 
was a point on which she was silent, perhaps 
she was under some vow or promise, and his 
violation of truth, I suppose, she considered 
as no justification of such an act on her part. 
When I asked her how her infant should be 
named, she replied,' After her unhpppy mo¬ 
ther—Alice Boyce. Should her father ever 
meet her, he will know that name !* And 
should he ever meet you, Alice, you will not 
need the name, for a resemblance so true, so 
wonderfully, I never beheld before.*' 

When Alice retired that night, she wept till 
slie fell asleep, from mere exhaustion; and 
her pale cheek and dejected air in the morning 
betrayed the state of her spirits: Lady Her¬ 
bert appeared with her usual serenity of 
aspect, and little difibrcnce could be disco^^er- 
ed in her manner, except that she spoke to 
Alice in a tone even more soft and kind than 
that which was habitual. When breakfust 
was over, her ladyship presented her melan¬ 
choly protegee with an elegant little box. 
" This, my love,'* she cried, as she presented it, 
"contains the note your mother wrote to me, 
a lock of her hair, her earrings, and a locket, 
which she wore round her neck, they will be 
valuable to you, as relics of an only parent, 
and I have preserved them, with another 
view, trifles as they are, they may serve to 
confirm your identity; they are not improbably 
gifts to her from your father. Alice received 
the gift in silence, and kissed the hands from 
which she took it. Site did not open it, that 
was an indulgence reserved for the privacy of 
her own chamber, where she might spend the 
fullness of her heart upon them. Ere she 
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coulti with propriety leave Lady Herbert, a 
knock at the street door announced visitors, 
and in a few moments after, Charlotte Rush- 
ton, and Harriet Wilmot entered the room. 
T)ie<e yoting ladies, tlie first of the same age, 
and the latter two years older than Alice, had 
been her playmates from infancy, she was be¬ 
lieved ill alt the neighbouring families to be 
the child of a poor and distant relative of 
Lady Herbert’s, and it was whispered in snug 
gossippiiig parties, that her ladyship had 
many such—that it was a g eat thing for her 
w'hen she marriet' Sir William, for she came 
of a very poor family, a mere nothing on the 
lather’s side, but tliese were only side speeches, j 
never destined to stray beyond the holy circle 
in which they were uttered, and in every other 
rase Lady Herhertlwas courted, and all whom 
she protected, as bt'ings without whom it was 
imi»ossibIo to exist. Man is the creature of 
iniitation, and generally imbibes much of the 
principles of tliose with whom he is reared, it 
is not much to be wondered then, that the in¬ 
timacy of childhood, did not in maliirer years 
ripen into friendslni), since it was a sentiment 
in its proper acceptation of wdiich both 
Harriet and Charlotte were incapable. “ We 
are going to make a morning call at the 
Armstrongs,” ci ietl the former, soon after they 
were seated, ‘‘ Como, Alice, will you go over 
with U8.” “ You must excuse me this time,’* 
rcturued Alice with a forced smile. *'0!i! 
do now,” entreated Charlotte, and you'll see 
liQw-the preparations are getting on,” “ What 
preparations ?** cried Alice. '' Why, for Ed¬ 
mund’s coming of age, ho is expected iiome in 
three or four days. Come, Alice, I am glad to 
sec a little stray color wander into your cheek, 
for you were wretchedly pale when we came 
in, you must positively get quite captivating 
lor the ball, for we all know who is Edmund's 
favorite. Oh!” continued Charlotte with en- 
ereasing vivacity, he is a most dangerous 
young man, for timid young ladies with down¬ 
cast eyes, lie is so handsome, so lively, so 
liberal, so brave, and moreover he is made a 
lientenant.” “ Indeed,” cried Lady Herbert, 
willing to divest the flippancy of Miss Rush- 
ton from tormenting Alice, ‘*he has distin¬ 
guished himself?” **Oh! yes, very highly,'' 
replied Charlotte. " He is a most promising 
young man,” rtjoiiied her ladyship, and will 
110 doubt prove an honor to his country, and 
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an ornament to his profession.” ** Oh ! papa 
says,” cried Miss Wilmot, ** Its all chance, or 
interest, and he knows a great deal of interest 
was made to advance young Armstrong, for 
my own part I think Charlotte and Alice will 
pull caps about him, I can't say I ever thought 
him any such great matter, or in fact ani/ of 
the Armstrongs.’’ ** You will make an ex¬ 
ception in favor of his eldest sister,” cried 
Alice, who had insensibly been led to take 
interest in the conversation. ‘^Surely you 
will allow her to be highly accomplished, and 
eminently beautiful ?” ** Eminently beau¬ 

tiful !” repeated Miss Wilmot, “ you are fond 
of strong expressions, I know, Alice. She is 
very well taken altogether, but if you examine 
her, she is nut so strictly handsome as you 
imagine, slie is too like her brother to be hand¬ 
some, ill tnij opinion. But come, dear. I’ll 
assist you to dress, and let us begone. I long 
to know how they are getting forward for 
the gala.” Alice was positive in her refusal, 
and the young ladies, with many expressions 
of vexation, kissed her, and bade her farewell. 

As soon as she w^as at liberty, Alice fievv to 
her room to examine the contents of the box, 
her mother’s hair and haml-wiiting awoke 
feelings of the most vivid nature ; she read the 
note over and over again, and imaged to her¬ 
self the anguish of her unfortunate mother’s 
mind while penning it—she kissed the hair, 
and matched it with her own, then folding it 
up, placed it in her bosom. She examined 
the earrings, they were pearl, the locket it 
contained hair, perhaps her father's. ‘‘ I will 
have my mother’s placed in it also, and then 
it will be complete,” she exclaimed, as she 
carefully put them by and descended down to 
dinner. In attention to the kind lady Herbert, 
for whom her hi^art had swelled with feelings 
of gratitude, slie had never known before, she 
partially recovered her cheerfulness. In the 
evening she took her seat at the piano, and 
played some sweetly plaintive airs in her best 
style; she then took up a book and read aloud, 
and thus in the active exertions to please one 
to whom she owed so much, she retired with 
a feeling of self-satisfaction, which gratified 
her more than any selfish indulgence of her 
own feelings could have done, and last, not 
least, the ardent and deep devotion with which 
she appealed to the great guardian of the uni¬ 
verse, and felt that indlscrib ible communion 
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which habits of devotion only can establish, 
when all of earthly views and wishes are over¬ 
awed, or forgotten, in those of heaven, restored 
her almost to happiness. Alice was, perhaps, in 
religion, too nrnch of an enthusiast; she wept 
and wroiight up her feelings frequently to too 
great a pitch, but it was the enthusiasm of 
unafTected devotion, in public worship none 
were more calm, and on the topic of religion 
she was invariable silent. It was with her a 
sanctuary too sacred to be invaded at every 
careless moment, and she ever found it a re- 
fuge in those of sorrow and distress, "Wisely 
shutting her lately discovered history in her 
own bosom, and reserving its discussion only 
for her hours of meditation, or when lady 
Herbert seemed inclined to indulge tlic cen- 
veriation, slio went into society as usual, and 
on the evening of the fete at Armstrruig’s, she 
w'as there early, and in fact dressed in Emily’s 
room, the beautiful Emily on the subject of 
whose personal attractions Miss Wilniot and 
Alice were at issue. Of all her early acquaint- 
nuce. Miss Armstrong w'as the one she most 
loved, aiul she saw with pain an imuMuii agi¬ 
tation about her this evening. It was an 
agitation, lio’^cvur, which, tlioiigli pcrliaps in 
a degree fatal to her hcidtli and peace, was no 
enemy to her charms, since it a l(!e<l lustre to 
her dark eye, and incrcascil the hloom of her 
glowing cheek, Emily and Alice enti.Toii the* 
ball-room together, a singular contrast to each 
other, the first crownerl with roses vivid and 
sparkling, the latter whose blue eyes and na¬ 
turally pen dvc and delicate features, had fiom 
recent circumstances caught a tinge of mclan- 
cholv, with her liirht rineloltv hair ejiwn nthcd 
with pearh as’d in simple \vidt»*, r.vou to the I 
shoes, while the whole of her coaqianioii’s 
dresM w'Rs ornamented to correspond with her 
liead-dress. The ball was opened by Edmund 
and a young lady of groat beauty and fortune, 
a stranger in that part of tiie country, and the 
subject of infinite speculation to the company. 
After the usual quantum of coquetry, compli¬ 
ments, and discontent, at being matched with 
disagreeable partners, or partners they dislike, 
the dancers had a short interregnum, during 
supper, which, as the season was fine, was 
laid out in a kind of terrace in the garden. 
Edmund had been Aliice’s last partner, he 
therefore a.s»iiitcd her to throw a light shawl 
over her shoulders, and was offering her his 


arm, when he stooping down, exclaiming, 
What is here ? a locket,” " Which 1 would 
not lose for the universe V* cried Alice, snatch¬ 
ing it from him. Indeed,’* cried he, ** is it 
so valuable to you there was an expression 
ill his countenance which Alice was not slow 
to read, and though the most remote intima* 
tion of their sentiments for each other had 
never passed their lips, yet each were at this 
moment unconsciously acting as if all had 
been declared in form Anxious to dissipate 
Edmund’s suspicion, Alice replied, It con¬ 
tains the hair of a friend of my mother, and 
when this lock of her’s is united with it, it will 
indeed i)c valuable to me.” ‘'Give me the 
commission,” cried Edmund, with a brigliten- 
ed cmmtenancc, and drawing a silken purse 
fro!U bis pocket, (a keepsake from his sister 
Emily,) he carefully deposited them in it. The 
v*h'jlc of this little scene passed in the space 
of a few ihirnitc:;, yet it was sidficlciit to leave 
the bail-room vacant of all but one person 
l)e.sid''S tlionipolves, ond that person was Miss 
Wihnot, Alice blushed the deepest crimson 
dio momeuL slie. met her eye, and the appear¬ 
ance liev jirivalo conference with Edmund 
must have had, Unshed instantaneously across 
luT mind; !mt as one blunder is generally 
followed by another, she hurried her arm into 
that of Kiisnmurs, fancying she heard him 
: (Viicring it, and hurried from the mom. Kd- 
mimrl, tooba[ipy to observe Miss Wihnot, or 
if lie did, to notice her, led ofF his beautiful 
partner, for wliom he had now some difficnlty 
in getting a place, but having at length seated 
her, he took Ins scat at the back of her chair. 
Alice had not been long in her place, W’hen she 
o!)Serr( i] MissWilinot in earnest conversation 
with Mrs. Armstrong, and from the frequent 
direction of her eyes, guessed that she was 
lierself the subject of their conversation, and 
a vague feeling of apprehension, blended with 
the entranced emotions, that were delightfully 
agitating her heart. Dancing recommenced, 
and she forgot her fears, and entered into the 
amusements with more spirit than she had 
done ill the early part of the evening. Ed¬ 
mund was again ai'd again her partner, and it 
soon was the general, remark that never did 
Alice Boyce appear so beautiful before. It is 
very easy to solve the proiilem, a lovely face 
is never so exquisite as when animated by 

love—the happy emotions of the heart com- 
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municate themselves to the countenance^ glow 
on the cheek, burn in the eye, kindle in the 
smile, and shed a charm over the whole per¬ 
son as brilliant and bewitching as it is tran¬ 
sient, alas! 

“ All that's bright must fade. 

The brightest still the fleetest." 

Thus is it with all the forms and dreams of 
earthly beauty, and of earthly bliss. When 
the revel ended Alice received from Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong a pressing invitation to remain, and 
share Emily's bed; it was readily accepted, and 
the numerous guests departing, she retired 
with Emily. The door was scarcely closed, 
when the latter grasped her hand exclaiming, 

Alice, I believe you love me?*' ‘*Oh give 
me but the means to prove I do.” “ Promise 
then not to betray or impede me in what I 
shall reveal to you.” Good heaven ! what 
is it you meditate ?'' Promise, promise me 
sacredly.” Alice gave the promise. I am 
relic\'ed: in five minutes you will hear a signal, 
on which I descend from this window to the 
garden; Raymond and I have long loved each 
other, he has appealed in vain to my parents, 
and I this night quit tlieir protection forever, 
for his.” Oh! think ere you act thus rashly,** 
cried the terrified Alice. “ Emily, dear Emily, 
pause yet awhile—’* Iluslr !’* interrupted 
Emily, *^you will be hoard. Can you, Alice, 
imagine I have not thought, or believe that I 
could stop to think now ? Close the window 
when 1 am gone, but make no noise, if [>ossiblo^ 
though it will hardly create alarm if you do, 
then retire to your bed, and may sweetest 
slumbers bless you !” She kissed Alice as 
she spoke ; that momeni the signal was heard, 
and stepping on to the ladder tiiat was placed 
against the window, which was no great heigiit 
from the garden, Alice saw her received into 
the arms of a person below, hasten along the 
path, when their figures w'cre soon lost in the 
shades. Agitated and distressed, Alice seated 
herself at the window, to watch the grey 
slreuks of an autumnal morning,'so unbroken 
was the silence, that she fancied she could 
djstiTig\u8h the rolling of the carriage that, 
bore Raymond and Emily away. Finding 
herself chill, she rose, and drew on a dressing- 
gown, and employed herself in disengaging 
tile ornaments from her hair. It was perhaps 
seven o'clock, wlien she was aroused from a 
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reverie by a tapping at the door, and hearing 
her name repeated, Who is there she 
cried. message has come from Lady 

Herbert, madam, for your immediate return, 
and her ladyship’s carriage waits for you/' 
Alice rushed from the room, and the servant' 
closed it gently after her, as if fearful to 
awaken his young mistress. Alice skimmed 
the stairs, and as she darted into the carriage, 
asked the servant who stood at the door of it 
what was the matter ? “ Her ladyship was 
dangerously ill,’’ he replied, and closing the 
door mounted behind, and the coach drove off 
at the utmost speed. Half frantic with terror, 
she was rusliing to the room of her beloved 
friend the moment she got home, when a 
female domestic arrested her progress, she 
did not 8{>eak, but Alice gazed a moment in 
her face, and then exclaimed, “ S/ie is dead,'' 

She 18 .*’ Alice clasped her hands over her 
face and^ell upon the floor. 

The Armstrong family did not assemble till 
late the following morning; Edmund, who had 
risen an hour sooner than the rest, was the 
first to hear the distressing news which had 
hastened Miss Boyce away, and desiring that 
no one might wait breakfast for him, he hast¬ 
ened to learn the state of Ijody Herbert. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong entered the 
breakfast parlour, the servant gave them the 
same account he had before given Edmund: 
the younger branches of the family crowded 
round him during the rt lation, and one, a little 
girl, ran immediately from the room ; in a few 
momeuts she returned exclaiming, Mamma, 
where is Emily'/” In her own room, I sup¬ 
pose.” No, mamma, there is nobody in the 
room, and when I opened the curtains, I saw 
nobody in tho bed, and it looks as if nobody 
had )>een in it all night.” Immediately the 
whole domestic establishment was in motion. 
“I see how it is," cried Mrs. Armstrong, 
returning to the parlour. The elegant Misa 
Boyce has eloped with Edmund ; 1 detained 
hereto prevent mischief, but it seems my pre¬ 
caution was rain," **How can you be bo 
absunl,” cried Mri Armstrong, “ when you 
hear Lady Herbert’s own carriage and ser- 
' vants came for her, and that Edmund has not 
been gone an hour, he would naturally go, 
and so would any man of common feeling, to 
ascertain the present state of Lady Herbert?” 

*• No matter, she shall never cross my thresh- 

i 
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hold again.” " Phoo, phoo, you have an ob¬ 
ject oi' much nearer interest to claim yrur 
attention, where is your daughter, madam ? 
and how came it that 1 found that fellow 
Raymond of our party last night ?” “And do 
you address this to me, sir; do you imagine I 
am an accomplice? rather seek one in the 
inrtocent Miss Boyce, who, had she not views 
of her own, might have given the alarm. Mr. 
Raymond was included in the invitation to his 
family of course, I could not receive ihem and 
reject him* Where is your son, who should 
be pursuing his sister ? Mr. Armstrong, I 
assure you, lightly as you may think of my 
judgment, my suspicions are well grounded ; 
Edmund and Miss Boyce were an hour alone 
in the ball room, after the company had left 
it, and she gave him a lock of her hair to be 
placed with some of his own in a locket.*’ Mr. 
Armstrong seemed little to attend to the voci- 
forations of his lady, ordered his hors#, and de¬ 
clared he would pursue the fugitive.s himself, 
and leaving word that the moment Edmund 
returned lie should follow the north road, he 
departed. Mrs. Armstrong felt deeply cha¬ 
grined, that in her attention to the tell-tale 
gossip of Miss Wilmot, she had suffered her¬ 
self to neglect the (to every body else) very 
obvious agitation of her daughter, and the 
absence of mind which marked her demeanour 
the whole eveTiing. Raymond Wilson was a 
young man of education and family, but being 
the youngest of four brotliers, had little or no 
fortune. His future prosperity in life depend¬ 
ed on his success at the bar, for which he was 
intended, and certainly with some prospect 
of becoming an ornament to it. But neither 
his talent, his good nature, elegant manners, 
or manly person, were subjects of any recom¬ 
mendation to Mrs. Armstrong, who, however 
she might court the coimection with a view to 
the eldest, and even second son, who had great 
expectations from an old and wealthy uncle, 
or the consideration such an acquaintance 
might confer, she took very little pains to con¬ 
ceal, except from the Wilsons themselves, her 
utter disgust at the two younger brothers, a 
feeling which she very liberally extended to 
the sisters. But love and nature ever at vari¬ 
ance with fortune, had given these portionless 
young men every advantage over their better- 
^tined brothers. It was soon rumoured that 


I Alfred Wilson had made a conquest of the 

young lady of fortune with whom Edmund 

had opened the ball, and whom his manoeuver- 

ittg mother fondly hoped to see secured as a 

prize for her own son*. The Hon. Mias Elton 

• 

was tlie daughter of Rear Admiral Elton, who 
had lately purchased an estate in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and from the very precarious health 
of her sister, might be considered his sole 
heiress. The circumstances of birth, fortune, 
and her father’s nautical fame, might perhaps 
induce the lofty carriage that marked her form, 
and the dignified reserve which pervaded her 
manners the whole night. Mrs. Armstrong 
felt her obsequious eiflirts to insinuate hcr.'^elf 
into her particular favor, obtain very slight 
notice, and though deeply and secretly cha¬ 
grined, at the little progress she made, she 
let slip no occasion of mentioning her as a 
woman of high breeding, and short us was 
the opporturdty allowed, maliciously contrast¬ 
ed it with what she chose to term the flippant 
levity or affected pensiveness of Alice Boyce. 
Edmund havitig learned the death of Lady 
Herbert, did not presume to intrude himself 
on the youthful mourner, hut deeply occu¬ 
pied by the effect the event might have upon 
her future fate, he continued his walk rather 
than return home. Edmund could not be 
blind to the reigning foibles of his mother*s 
character, but as it was not his place to com¬ 
bat, he chose rather to avoid entering on the 
subject of her prejudices. Having no parti¬ 
cular c!)gagement,he extended his walk to*the 
house of a young friend, about three miles be¬ 
yond Lady Herbert’s. The sweet Alice Boyce, 
the playmate of his infant years, occupied his 
thoughts the whole way, the transient play¬ 
fulness that would suddenly flash across her, 
like lightning in a summer evening, the sofl 
melancholy in which he had often observed 
her sink, when she was not called forth, the 
delicacy of her voice, which had something 
pleading in its sound, were all sedulously re¬ 
membered ; their parting when he first went 
to sea, their meeting on his return, were 
brought in review; and he acknowledged to 
himself that she was, and had long been the 
mistress of his heart, though till now it had 
been a latent rather than a conscious passion. 

(7*0 be continued,) 
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y Love ! let me see—why really the pecu¬ 
liarities of love are so numerous, and the dis¬ 
position so whimsical, that it will require half 
an hour’s meditation to write a single word on 
the subject. Love ! 1 have this instant placed 
my hand on my heart to ascertain whether I 
have any symptoms of this afflicting malady; 
but alas ! my heart is as sound and as strong 
as ever, not a thump, nor a bump, nor a 
throb can be felt to certify its existence. 1 
have just looked into the glass, but my face 
bears no testimonies of tlic tender passion; it 
is as calm and as sedate as when I slept over 
my friend Doctor Drowsy’s last sermon, not 
a muscle out of its place, and not even a tear 
glistens in my eye. I have consulted my 
appetite, but woe is me, it is undimiriished 
still, and likely, in the present state of things, 
to remain so. But what confirms my opinion 
is, that my landlady has just entered my 
room with her confounded bill, and congra¬ 
tulated me, with a smile, on the improved 
state of my health, pointing at the same time 
(horresco referens) to a tremendous unpaid 
butcher’s account, the length and breadth of 
wliich was enough to send any nervous man 
into a galloping consumption. One thing is 
clear then—that I am not in love—that I 
nev^r was, and most f)robal)]y from the plato¬ 
nism of my disposition, never shall be. But, 
however unamiable (and to my shame I con¬ 
fess it is so) such a phlegmatic character must 
appear, there is one decided advantage attend¬ 
ing it, that it enables its possessor to hear, see, 
and describe the peculiar eccentricities of the 
tender passion with more minute correctness 
than if it were blinded by sentiment and pre¬ 
judice. 

In the earliest spring of life, when the 
flowers of existence are yet in blossom, 
love is the most powerful sovereign of the 
female (I always begin with them) disposition. 
At seventeen, he gives sundry and manifold 
hints of his embryo usurpation, and at eighteen 
arrives in the full plentitude of his despotism. 
He revels in the eye, blooms in the cheek, 
flutters ill the heart, and lingers in the imagi¬ 
nation. Every new novel that is read or 


written, adduces stronger proof of his tyranny, 
and every sigh that is breathed serves only to 
confirm his usurpation. A lover, to be a truly 
fashionable and sentimental one, must possess 
an infinitude of peculiarity. She must lose 
her appetite, (a serious thing with some he¬ 
roines,) forego the bloom of her complexion, 
and contrive to call up a blush on occasions, 
(a difficult task for some ladies.) In going 
out to a party she must studiously avoid the 
appearance of understanding what she is talk¬ 
ing about; there must be a pleasing inco¬ 
herency in lier speech, an affecting wildness 
ill her eye, and a romantic disorder in her in¬ 
tellect, to promote the character she is de¬ 
sirous of sustaining. Her fits of abstraction 
must be frequent, original, and proportionate 
to the intensity of her passion. In taking 
wine with a friend, she must wait till the eyes 
of the company are disengaged, and > then 
under pretence of quafflng the liquor, must 
swallow tlie contents of the salt cellar, and if 
practicable, spoon and all. If a gentleman 
addresses her, she must of course possess the 
usual quantity of mental abstraction—^ga/.e 
lunguishingly in his fucc—(if she can contrive 
to smirk, it will perhaps be as well) and ilien 
drawl out ill a lack-a*daisical manner, Did 
you s[)eak to me, inailam If the gentlemun 
professes astonishment, which no well bred 
person will be rude enough to do, she must 
burst into tears, sob hysteiically, and retire 
in confusion. When the parly follow her, (a.s 
of course they will) with eau dc luce, flower 
water, vinegar, aromatic scents, smelling bot¬ 
tles, cold towels, hot ditto, napkins, rhubarb, 
the family medicine chest, and the whole 
artillery of female hysterics; she must be 
discovered in the boudoir, dissolved in tears, 
and uttering affectionate soliloquies over her 
lap-dog, such as, Barbarous Shock, wilt 
thnu also desert meIt would be advisabkj 
that she should conclude this address by un¬ 
consciously pinching his ears; he not uncon¬ 
sciously returns the salute on her fore finger, 
she sighs (for slie must never squall,) he 
growls, away run the ladies in disorder ; fright¬ 
ful screams are heard, the gentlemen hurry 
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hito the bedroom to leam the cause of the 
tumult, the ladies meet them half way on the 
staircase, they 4)olt against each other, the 
foremost gentleman in consequence falls into 
the arms of the next in advance, he is preci¬ 
pitated into the one behind him, and away 
they all roll to the bottom. One young man 
in falling seizes hold of a beautiful lady by 
the hair, thinking by these means she may 
stop his tumble; tinfortunately she wears a 
wig—off goes the wig—down goes the gentle¬ 
man, the lady all the while consoling him in 
his precipitation by the elegant expressions of 
brute, wretch, monster. In this distressing 
dilemma, oiieperson who is lying at the bottom 
of the stairs, calcaiating on the probability of' 
his being killed or not, endeavours to rise; 
but is prevented by the extreme tightness of i 
his stays. The foolnuin, in the meantime, 
who is going up with the tea-tray, frightened 
at these sudden exclamations, tiunbles over 
the prostrate dandy. The poor gentleman, in 
consequence of these accum\dated afflictions, 
d ns the party, and the lady who created 
the disorder, and is determined to immortalize 
her, by mentioning the circumstance wliere- 
ever he goes. Thus, then, the lady acquires 
notoriety for the pentive vielancholy of her 
love; b\it as the continuaitce of her celebrity 
is entirely dependent on herself, it is requisite 
that she should invariably be sentimental and 
romantic. If ever she descends to be familiar, 
her character for love is ruined; and though, 
like a cabinet minister, she may do very well 
without one, it is at the same time valuable 
in cases of emergency. A friend of mine lost 
her reputation for a similar reason. Her 
father was a man of vulgar manners ; but as 
his daughter had lieeri taugh.t sentiment at 
Miss BJouzelinda Blarney’s circulating library, 
she movc.'d in a sphere above her situation. 
Romantic in her disposition, she was of course 
particularly interesting, and though she was 
so stout, that it would have been suffleient 
exercise for an invalid to walk four times 
round her, such was the caprice of the day, 
that her character was considered as the very 
mode! of fashion. One unhappy evening, 
however, when she was dining with some 
families of distinction, and expatiating on the 
beauties of moonlight scenery, rustic graves, 
&c. a gentleman accidentally t»d on her lilac 
dvess, forgetful of her assumed tharacter,' she 


gave way to passion in the following emphatic 
terms, ^‘Confusion! he has dished my new 
gownde V* I need not add that this unlucky 
speech soon signed the death warrant of her 
fashionable notoriety/ To return to our sub¬ 
ject : if the young lady who is afflicted with 
the spasmodic visitations of love, discovers 
that her ardent passion is not returned, she 
must find out some eligible means of ac¬ 
quainting her inamorato with her distress. 
Winks, blinks, nods, shrugs, tears, and 
smiles, are the post horses by which love is 
usually accustomed to travel; these, then, 
must be the engines of power ; but notwith¬ 
standing these additional auxiliaries, the lady 
must never lay aside her character for absence 
of mind. Kvery opportunity must be taken 
to display U. For instance, her uncle, who 
is a particular old gentleman, desires her with 
a smile to liring down his essence of cofile 
for breakfast. On entering his bed room, she 
lays violent hands on a strong dose of rhubarb, 
hurries away with it, boils it up by mistake 
in the coffee-pot. By thus rendering her lover 
as indisposed as herself, .she has a fine oppor¬ 
tunity of manifesting the ardor of her affec¬ 
tion ; and as a .sympathy of souls rarely fails of 
bringing people together, it not unfrequenily 
happens that the heroine is rewarded for her 
I perseverance by the hand of her adored. But 
I above all things, let it lie considered that the 
genuine sentimental lover must never be 
dfflicted by familiar disorders. She may be 
allowed to pine away in consumption, because 
that in itself is pathetically interesting, but 
for God's sake Jet her never have the stomach 
aclie ! The tooth ache always is a consider¬ 
able damper to sentiment ; a sore throat is 
decidedly inimical; but the mumps are diaboli¬ 
cally hostile ! I once knew a romantic young 
man who was to have been married lo a very 
beautiful young lady, but the evening before 
the ceremony, as he called to pay her a visit, 
he discovered that she had got the mumps, 
and was so much shocked that he sent in his 
resignation. 

The few hints and suggestions I have ven¬ 
tured to throw out, are essentially requisite; 
and more especially when we take into consi¬ 
deration the alisolutc universality of the tender 
passion. From our own country to the re¬ 
motest regions of the world, love holds para¬ 
mount sway over ail the other tender affec- 
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tions. The young, the middle-aged, and those 
who are stricken in years, hare felt and may 
still feel its power. Kren dotards who are 
hovering on the verge of the grave, where all 
is darkness and stillness around, require some 
N^ompaniori with whom they may pass through 
this vale of tears; and so strong, so intuitive 
is the prepossession, that it has been known 
to hold absolute sway over the imagination, 
at the last moments of existence. 

On the sudden death of Public Spirit, says 
an old legend, I^ove and Reason came down 
from heaven as rival candidates, for the elec¬ 
tion of a representative of the human heart. 
The trial was held in Guildhall, and every 
male and female, young, old, or middle-aged, 
had a privilege to vote on the occasion. True 
blue, however, which was the symbol cliosen 
by Love, seemed to be the reigning color of 
the day. It was welcomed with thunders of 
applause wlierever it was seen; end from the 
peer to the peasant all seemed equally intent 
on supporting the pretensions of the favorite 
candidate. Love first ascended the hustings, 
he bowed gracefully to the populace, smiled 
with the most bewitching fascination, and 
commenced his harangue. Unfortunately, 
however, the reporters of those days assert, 
that though he spoke for a considerable time, 
and seemed to make a great impression on the 
multitude, they found it utterly impossible to 
understand \vhut he was saying, and illiberally 
assert, that be seemed equally ignorant hiin- 
selfs As for Reason, the populace received 
him so rudely, and notwithstanding his vene¬ 
rable appearance, pulled him so vigorously by 
the beard, tliat the old gentleman was glad to 
make his bow and retire. At the opening of 
the poll, a large body of voters, consisting 
principally of young ladies about the age of 
eighteen, moved in procession towards the 
hustings, and unanimously gave their support 
to Love. One female more strenuously in his 
cause than the rest, stepped to the front of 


the scaffolding, and begged to know on what 
pretension the rival candidate founded his 
chance of success. She very properly re- 
marked, that he had no claim on mankind; 
that he had never shown himself their friend; 
and that he was a perfect stranger in the 
world. Human nature, she added, had some¬ 
times heard of his name; but she was con¬ 
vinced from long experience, that they never 
were on speaking terms; and that the ladies 
of whom she was the representative, had de¬ 
sired her to inform the multitude, that they 
knew nothing at all about Reason, and wish¬ 
ed Tiever to hear his name mentioned again. 

IA party of young gentlemen, arrayed in 
dresses formed principally of rehusscs and 
acrostics, next advanced ; they were followed 
by a numerous assemblage of old men and 
wometJ, whose withered eyes, and wrinkled 
checki^, seemed to acquire new lustre, as they 
g^i/ed on the animated counteuniice of their 
favorite candidate. A body of aldermen and 
divines next came forw’ard, and the recorder 
reiul aloud a letter which he had that day re- 
ceiveil from the lord mayor, (it is supposed to 
have been Whittington) mentioning his inabi¬ 
lity to attend the election, in consequence of a 
severe lit of the gout, hut enclosing a plumper 
for the popular candidate. At the close of 
the poll, the numbers stood exactly thus: 

Love. 

Reason.0000 

Love was accordingly elected, but he soon 
after h^sl his life at the mayor’s fiiMst, and his 
eldest sou Selfishness reigned in his stead. As 
for Reason ho died of u broken heart, at hav¬ 
ing missed his election ; and curried his un¬ 
relenting spirit toward mankind so far, ns to 
declare wdth an oath, on his death bed, that 
neither himself^ nor any of liis family should 
ever again make their appearance in the 
world; and he has since most pertinaciously 
kept his word. 


THE MAN OF GENIUS. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


1 f>AVf at the idea of rctuniing to England, 
every feeling revolted, it was an eifort too 


great for the invaded energies of his mind, he 
could not brook to expose his decaying pow« 
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era, to the successful boobies of his family, he 
already heard the yell of triumph over his 
fallen fortunes, liis imagination aggravated the 
possible distress and mortification he might 
encounter ; had he stood alone, I should have 
forborne to urge a step, so painful even in 
contemplation. " I will return then to Eng¬ 
land,*' at length he cried, " but there is no ray 
of hope invites me there, all is over, I feel it 
too certainly, for myself I never had, nor will 
condescend to have a thought, but my chil¬ 
dren ——I saw he was overpowered, 
and endeavoured to urge those points likely to 
illumine the future, the encreasing age, and 
consequent softening of his father's character ; 
he checked me and showed me the copy of his 
last letter to that obdurate old man; it con¬ 
cluded thus : 

** The strongest proof of the existing viru¬ 
lence of your radical prejudice against me, is 
shewn by your limiting our correspondence 
to a tingle letter in a year. With how many, 
sir, have I troubled you for the last ten years ? 
The paucity is even within the letter of your 
last unnatural and unnecessary edict, for na¬ 
ture (ever jealous of her rights,) will arrest 
it. In obedience, however, to your unfeeling 
command, I here take my annual leave of you, 
with my never tb be disadopted signature of 
Your unfortunate and atflicted son. 

N.B. Having the liberty of opening my 
mouth but once a year, I speak with some 
degree of freedom ; even the slaves of ancient 
Home had a few days once in every year, 
which were held sacred to them, when they 
might speak and act, ad libitum** 

Tears that could not be restrained flowed 
as I read this letter, and I am not prone to 
weep at trifles, alas ! Essex, I internally ex¬ 
claimed, there is no hope for you or yours. 
This was the last letter his father ever received 
from him. Death was advancing with a noise¬ 
less but a rapid step. I envy not the feelings 
of that old man, when the irrevocable grave 
closed on his unpitied and ill-fated son! 

Poor Mrs. Essex saw the rapid decline of 
her husband's health, with anguish too acute 
for description, but she hoped, (so prone are 
we |o hope,) that his life, if not his health, 
might yet be spared ; the period of her con¬ 
finement was advancing, the embarrassments 
of their situation encreasing, and, under all 

circumstances, it was impracticable to think 


of an immediate return to England; winter 
was besides approaching, and to travel at that 
season with so large a family, was not to be 
thought of; this plan was therefore delayed 
to the following spring, and to Essex it seemed 
a reprieve. The daring spirit, the brillian^ 
flow of soul which once distinguished him, 
seemed suddenly sunk into tlie mute acquies¬ 
cence of broken-heartedness. I knew such a 
I change could not take place unless the foun¬ 
dation of his constitution was gone, and at the 
very moment I was walking arm in arm with 
him, he was, to my apprehension, half a corpse. 
But the excitements of his situation partially 
revived him, and during the period of Mrs. 
Essex's accouchement, who brought him a little 
girl, he was more himself than 1 had seen him 
a long time. I now had an opportunity of 
observing how much early indulgence had 
spoiled him. From the constant habit of 
always having some one about him, he was as 
helpless as achlld, and the sense of ihi.s brought 
Mrs. Essex from her room much earlier than 
was consistent with her liealth. She was not 
about many days, when a rumor reached us, 
that an immense army of the French were 
advancing in rapid marches to Hamburg, (the 
city in which we resided.) This report had 
been so often raised, that it excited little sen¬ 
sation, till their approach was actually dis¬ 
cerned. Then a general panic seized the 
inhabitants: dreadful had been the ravages 
which these marauders hud committed in the 
surrounding country, and terror In every 
various form took possession of the hearts of 
all. The city had no power of resistance, and 
therefore not the sligliest opposition to their 
entry was even contemplated. The ramparts 
which commanded an extensive view, were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Essex's house; 
he took two of his children, (a little girl and 
boy,) and accompanied by me, went to see 
the French enter. It was a grand and inter¬ 
esting sight, as indeed the sight of all vast 
multitudes are, especially with the aid of mili¬ 
tary trappings and martial music. In the 
midst of this scene I turned to contemplate 
the majestic Essex, with his boy and girl in 
either hand. To me the chances of fortune 
were comparatively nothing, standing as I did 
alone; but to him how fearful was every con¬ 
tingency, surrounded by a large and helpless 

family, with spirits and constitution broken^ 
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and possessed of powers, which are in such 
junctures useless, and only added keenness to 
all his susceptibilities. Men of genius are 
among the first luxuries of refined and po¬ 
lished life, adding lustre and embellishment 
‘ *0 the prosperity of nations ; but they are of 
all luxuries the first to be thrown aside, in 
circumstances of general commotion and dis¬ 
tress. The finest epic would weigh little 
against a single loaf to a famished city ; and 
we need not go to such extremes, to find how 
soon and how easily the labor of the mechanic 
and the trader makes its return, to what those 
of the mind ever do. The works of genius 
have ever been ill paid. 

Very good meat is cent per cent. 

Dearer than very good argument. 

Was there not something*in the pursuit, 
which of itself repaid the labor, ruch works 
of merit and magnitude, as enrich the mart of 
literature, would never have been produced* 
All minds require a siimulus, none, perhaps, 
more than those devoted to the sciences, and 
belles lettres, and there arc few stimulants 
greater than that of meeting adequate reward. 
But take the general run of the sons of genius, 
except a few instances here and there, wlio 
owe their exemption from the common lot, to 
circumstance, situation, or connection, rather 
than their talent, they are an unfortunate race ; 
the powers of the mind depend not on volition, 
how often, from variation of spirits, and a 
thousand fortuitous circumstances, is the 
writer unequal to the task before him, how 
often do the wants which goad him to exer¬ 
tion, deny those accessaries which would ani¬ 
mate and inspire his intellect ? 

But to return to Essex, the next day, in my 
way to his house 1 met him, dismay and hor¬ 
ror, were legible in every line of his face. I 
was soon aware of the cause, there was no 
bread to be got in the city, the influx of such 
a body of men, had necessarily occasioned 
this. With the quick apprehension of a father, 
and that precipitancy of making decisions pe* 
culiar to his character, he instantly declared 
nothing could save the place from famine, and 
that he should see his children perish round 
him, at whatever hazard he was resolved to 
quit Hamburgh. There was a species of 
madness about him which alarmed me, and 
the raiu coming on in torrents, I advised him | 
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to return home^ and we would consult on the 
subject. No; he would go to the proper 
authorities and instantly obtain a passport, he 
would settle all his affairs that day, and leave 
the city ere night-fall. I yielded to the torrent, 
I found it vain to oppose. He got his pass¬ 
port, and having called at several places, all 
equally barren of aid to his resourceless fate, 
saturated, I may say, with rain, we returned to 
his house. No effort of the tender Mrs. 
Essex could induce him to change his gar¬ 
ments, he had too much to do to attend to 
himself, and having seen that his wife and 
children were safe, and though without bread, 
had other necessaries, he again sallied forth. 
I accompanied him, fearful lest any sudden 
■ ebullition of temper should expose him (o 
insult or injury from the arbitrary soldiery. 
We had not been out long, when a proclama¬ 
tion was issued, declaring all the English 
prisoners of war, and no one under pain of 
death was to quit the city. This was a death 
blow to Essex. I expected to see him drop 
before me at the astounding intelligence ; his 
anguish was too great for utterance, and once 
more we returned to his ill-fated family. I saw 
his imagination was possessed with the images 
of their sufferings under every form of vio¬ 
lence and want; he conjured up to his enraged 
and agonised soul every possil)le injury, pow¬ 
er, or brutality could commit. A thousand 
times be wished that one grave was open to 
receive him and them. Every argument that 
suggested itself to soften or soothe him I 
made use of—but calamity had weakened the 
powers of his mind, and terror had attacked 
him where he was alone vulnerable to it. 

The next morning a paralytic stroke de- 
prii'ed him of the use of one side. Unutter¬ 
able anguish took possession of the heart of 
the unfortunate Mrs. Essex; a doctor was 
sent for, (the first that could be got,} a man, 
1 believe of little skill, and he prescribed for 
my unfortunate friend. The city was still in 
the utmost confusion, churches turned into 
stables—and nightly depredations committed. 
Some of the English who had concealed their 
property, were betrayed to the French authori¬ 
ties, and dealt with in ayery summary manner; 
all was doubt and dread, and none were con¬ 
joined with deeper domestic calamity than in 
the house of Essex. 

On the third evening, be Mt so much better 
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that he insisted on rising, and said he would 
read us a play, wrapped in his morning gown 
and seated by the fire, for it was the first 
week ill December. .He took up a volume of 
Shakspeare, and pitched on " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Ere he uttered a w'ord 
the book fell from his hand, and he sunk in 
his chair, never shall I forget Mrs. Essex, she 
uttered no shriek, but with a presence of mind 
perfectly miraculous, applied every possible 
effort for his recovery ; in her hurry she had 
1 ^id the child at her breast on the carpet, and 
for once the feelings of maternity surrendered 
to those of. conjugal tenderness and terror. 
He had fainted, and when he revived was 
with difficulty conveyed to his bed. From 
that iiour I never quitted him. I was a wit¬ 
ness of all the bitterness of the trial Mrs. 
Essex had to undergo. Sometimes he woidd 
ask her to sing, and I have seen every muscle 
of her face and throat distorted with tlie 
effort. One day I remember slie gave him 
some beef tea. “ Mary, he cried, thi'; 
would raise the dead !*' the words were spoken 
with all his accustomed energy, and I saw 
hope revive her fainting heart, but it was a 
hope never to be realized I The next day hr 
got much worse, and towards evening he look 
her hand, and said iVIary, you have grnit 
strength of mind, and will have great occasion 
(or it-” Shortly after, “ Alary, you will novo 
forgive all the sufloring 1 have caused you. 
She did not dare to trust her voice to reply, 
but her kisses denied the charge. Give nir 
my little one,’* he exclaimed, and with all of 
vital streugtli that he liad left, ha straiord it 
to his heart. What were the feelings of that 
martyred heart at that wild moment.^ SufTi- 
cient surely to atone every error of his past 
life. He shortly alter called for pen, ink, and 
paper, but his hand had no lu?igcr the power 
to trace legible characters, and it was not 
possible to decypher a single word, this saO 
and last memoiial of expiring genius. I how- 
ever carefully presented it to the almost broken 
hearted Mrs. Essex, and I saw her put it by 
with the too sad conviction that it was a last 
relic. Once, he exclaimed, ** It is all over !” 
and agaiif be exhorted Mrs. Essex to fortitude, 
and in a few hours after he became speechless. 

1 now forced her from the room, pleading for 
her child, if she was regardless of herself, and 
at length succeeded in procuring her tempo¬ 


rary absence; one of fhe little girls at this 
moment came to the bed*side, and her speech¬ 
less father grasped her hand as if he never 
meant to loose his hold. Heavens! what 
must be that stale of sensation when the 
prisoned thoughts can no longer find their venV 
in language, when all the strength of intellect 
survives the power of utterance and exertion, 
when standing on the brink of eternity we 
feel ourselves seeking an unknown future^ and 
leaving those we love to an unknown fate. I 
anxiously removed the child, for I was unw'U- 
ling any of his family should witness his last 
agonies. lie died hard, yet to the last, con¬ 
sciousness never deserted him. One of his 
children came to the door, which was left ajar 
for air, to enquire how he was; he heard her 
step, her breathing before I did, and waved 
his hand to prevent her approach. In an hour 
or two after, poor girl she was fatherless. 

I shoviUl not forget to mcMition that iliiring 
the illness of Essex, there were some who 
called, who appeared to feel for him the truest 
admiration and respect, and the most genuine 
sympathy fur his situation. Among these was 
one whose heart seemed overflowing witli all 
the better Iceliin^s of our nature; he was a 
German and a Jew, and for his sake where- 
ever and whenever it falls in my way, I will 
hCTve the people of the nation and persuasion 
to which he belonged, with the greater piea- 
turo. 

It now f*iily rernaitn d to lay poor Essex in 
a (juiet grave. Mrs. hissex with a keling dic- 
t ited by affectijn, anti peculiar to her sex, 
Wri.s an\i.nts to have lilm deposite<l where 
tliere would be no fear of disinterment, a cir¬ 
cumstance frctpicutiu llumhurgh, not lur the 
jjiirjiose (if dissecaun, but for one more re- 
'.oliiitg to human nature. There are in fact 
many storie s toM of the church-yards in Ham¬ 
burgh, which, if true, are shocking ; one thing 
at least 1 know to be true, that they are so 
.small and crowdetl that you may frequently 
kick the earth from the coffins as you walk 
tltroiigh them. 

The remains of the unfortunate Essex, were 
deposited in a vault in Johanna’s Kirk Johan¬ 
na's Strasse, the only sanctuary of religion, 
which the French troops did not invade and 
desecrate. Thus ended a life commenced 
with every brilitunt promise—thus ended a 
being gifted beyond the generality of man- 
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kind, far from country, kindred, or congenial 
minds, without a memento but the tears of his 
family, and the sighs of his friend. Mow 
little was such an event to be calculated, and 
with all his imprudence how easily might it 
have been averted. But he had no father, 
l)rothcr, friend, or sister, to step forward for 
him. Had he risen in life, they would have 
clung round him, and done homage to an ele¬ 
vation which might have conferred solid benc> 
fits and reflective lusturu on tiioniselves ; but 
when, contrary to their expectation, he fell 
from the orbit in w'hich he was formed to 
move, so far from saving, they accelerated his 
descent: selfishness and pride made a compro¬ 
mise with envy, and they blotted his name 
from their memory, and by shunning to en¬ 
quire his fate, avoided the necessity of proffer- 
ing him assistance. But they were not really 
ignorant of his sorrows, and his sufferings ; 
circumstances perpetually obtruded the re¬ 
cital upon them, and shame and compunction 
has often tinged the cheek of some who ac¬ 
knowledged the duty, but could not form 
even tlie wish to save iiitn. 

The season proving uncommonly severe, 
and many other circumstances concurring, 
Mrs. Kssex found it imf)ossIl)le to quit the 
German dominions till the June following. 
On the morning previous to her departure, she 
took her children to Johanna's church, in order j 
to take a last farewell of the spot where llieir | 
father slept forever. When she reached it I 
with her little mourning train, contrary to her 
expectation, the church doors were closed, 
they could only tlierefore shed their tears on 
tl.e threshold over which his beloved remains 


had past; and Mrs. Essex breathing a silent 
prayer left the porch, without even the poor 
consolation of hoping that her dust would one 
day mingle with iier iiusbaud's. It is little 
matter provided their spirits meet in a blessed 
etijrnity, where surely, tiiough there is “ nei¬ 
ther marriage, nor given in marriage,** we 
may be allowed to liopc, that the being with 
whom our fate was fondly interwoven A.rc, will 
be peculiarly dear to us hereafter. I am not 
one who can merge particular in general feel- 
iijgs. I can readily conceive a state of beat- 
titude is a system of universal love, yef I 
cannot relinquish the hope that the selected 
one on earth, will l;e the selected one in hea¬ 
ven, and where all are dear still be the dearest. 

Boor Mrs. Essex and her cliildren embark¬ 
ed on board a very small vessel, w'orked only 
I by a man and a boy, without any accommo¬ 
dation for passengers ; in tins site was to go 
to 'i'onniiigen, a distance of bO leagues, before 
.she conld get a vessel for England. A situa- 
! lion more devoid of ronifort can hardly be 
I conccivtd with a family anil no domestic; 
but tile very difficulties of her situutiuii, culled 
forth eff iris which counteracted tiie excess 
of her grief, and this she even regarded us the 
wisest ordination of providence, as under other 
circunisl.nTice.s .s!ie would have prohahly yield¬ 
ed to a sorrow' which would have left her 
children doubly orphans. 

I heard aftcrw ards of tlieir safe arrival in 
England, but the hearts that had denied their 
father pity, were equally .steeled against them, 
they had therefore notliing “ but the world 
before ibein, ainl providence their guide.'* 


ELLA, 

A rHAHACTER FIIOM REAL LIFE. 


(Concluded from onr last.) 


Her limited fortune, notwithstanding her 
high and proud connections, made it expedient 
for herself and sister to live witii an elderly 
lady, who had also other female boarders. 
An officer who had been wounded in the ser¬ 
vice of his country, in a distant climate, w'ith 
a constitution apparently broken, nuule appli¬ 
cation to be received into the family, of which 
our heroine w^as a member. The circumstance 
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excited great alarm, and occarioned much 
serious deliate. At leiigth after many .sage 
di.«cus8ions, and bcd.H of justice, it was resolved 
ncminr conlrodicmfe, that a wounded ofEcer, 
somew’hat advanced in life, and wdih an im¬ 
paired constitution,, was not an olijeet to 
awaken the .scruples or al.inn the fears of the 
sisterhood. Things, liowever, turned out 
quite contrary. “ l^ove (as it is said) lauglis 
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at locksmiths/* and such a dart was shot from 
Klla’s bright eyes, through the thorax of the 
major, where, (>7 the way there was a ball 
lodged already, which no medical skill could 
extract, that he surrendered at discretion. The 
final issue may be related in a few words. 
Application was made to Ella's great and 
noble friends, for their consent to this ill-suited 
union, to which the Horatian adage might 
strictly be applied. These mighty people, 
however, whose generosity never extended be¬ 
yond giving their .'elation ail occasional dinner, 
wrapped themselves in their magnificence, 
and in stately terms forbade the banns. What 


no period, any favorable prospect of an har« 
monious union. 

The catastrophe of this youug lady’s history 
was very melancholy. With every talent and 
accomplishment necessary to adorn the most 
elevated station-—with every pretension of 
loveliness, grace, and manners—with a fortune 
which by prudent management, might have 
secured her an honorable, though not a splen¬ 
did independence, her final exit was not very 
much unlike that so beautifully recorded by 
Pope, of Villiers, duke of Buckingham. She 
first of all impoverished herself by the profuse 
liberality of her presents to those to whom 


was to be done in this dilemma ? after due she was partial. She was subsequently in¬ 
deliberation it was determined that they should duced to lend, with the truest motives of gene- 
coiisider themselves as solemnly pledged, and rosity and friendship on her part, a portion of 
wait for a favorable change of circumstances, her capital, on very insufficient security; this 
Month, however, succeeded month, and year she accordingly lost. There was an enthu- 
followcd year, and no such change took place, siasm in her attachments, bordering on infa- 
At length the gentleman’s health began to be tuation, and very indiscriminating in the choice 
growing worse and worse, it was deemed indis- of its objects. Talent was her great idol, 
pensaldy necessary for his convalescence, that before which she bowed, but she often neg- 
he should remove to Bath. Upon this occa- lected to examine and investigate the private 
sion, the lady behaved with a characteristic character and conduct by which it was accom- 
nobleness of mind. She thought her friend partied. The consequence was, that she was 
and lover would ;*eturn no more, and that the perpetually imposed upon, and did not disco- 
circumstances in which he was placed, with ver her error till it was too late. Her finances 
respect to hersclf,*might induce him to make became finally so exceedingly narrowed, that 
a will in her favor. As soon, therefore, as he penury began to stare her in the face. Her 
bad arrived at the place of destination, she friends, in some degree, to ward off this evil, 
wrote to inform him, that after duly consider- suggested the expediency of her publishing 
ing the little probability there existed of their two volumes of her poems. This was accord- 
ever being happily united, she thought it best ingly done, under the inspection of a most 
for botn, that the engagement should be dis- judicious friend, whose attention cheered and 


solved, Uiider this impression, therefore, she 
was determined positively to decline any 
favorable intention he might retain towards 
her, if induced to make his w ill. She added 
the strongest recommendation in favor of his ! 
nephew, wliom he had materially assisted in 
life, and who had also experienced many solid 
benefits from her friendship. The lover felt, and 
acknowledged the great good sense and honor¬ 
able conduct of his mistress ; and thus termi¬ 
nated a connection commenced under no very 
auspicious omens, protracted till mutual 
esteem was succeeded by the mo.st perfect 
indifference, which ever, during its continu¬ 
ance, was interrupted by jars and bickerings, 
tiie tmavoidable consequence of inequality in 
lenqicr, habits, and age; and presenting at 


soothed the last sorrowful moments of her life. 
Her compositions were all of the same cha¬ 
racter and tendency, tender, elegant, and 
tinged with the most romantic sensibility. 
Whether their publication answered the pur¬ 
pose proposed to any effect, may reasonably 
be questioned; for in her last illness, if she 
did not actually want the necessaries incident 
to her situation, she had hut a scanty supply 
of them. After her death, when the kind friend 
before alluded to, undertook the loflice of ex¬ 
ecutor, and the superintendence of her funeral, 
barely sufficient was got together to have the 
last offices performed with due decency. She 
carried the preposterous enthusiasm of her 
misguided partialities to the very last. All 
the valuable trinkets, rings, and jewels, which 
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she bad inherited, had long since been given 
away, or otherwise disposed of, one diannoiid 
ring excepted, which had, from time immemo- 
morial, remained in her family. In drawing 
lip her will, she had bequeathed this ring to a 
popular theatrical performer. Her executor 
having timely knowledge of the circumstance, 
insisted upon its erasure, and positively declin¬ 
ed having any thing to do with her affairs, 
unless she bequeathed this ring to her sister. 
She was prevailed upon, though reluctlanty, 
to do so. 

She died very prematurely, but she had 
been as negligent of her health, as of her 
worldly affairs, and indulged in habits, than 
which nothing could be more pernicious in 
themselves, or more injurious to her constitu¬ 
tion. Being occasionly subject to great de- 
firession of spirits, and habitually a very bad 
sleeper, she indulged in the use of aether aiid 
luiulanum, to an excess that can hardly be 
credited ; by which and by various other acts 
ot similar imprudence, she doubtless much 
accelerated her end. 

Among her intimate friends were many ol 
the most elevated rank, and she was person¬ 
ally acquainted with all the females of her 
time, who were in the least celebrated for 
their intellectual accomplishments. She was 
the correspondent of Anna Seward, much 
acquainted with Mrs Tiozzi, Helen Maria 
Williams, &c. &c. Be it permitted us to 


lament, yes, deeply to lament, that no friendly 
pilot among those upon whom she had the 
claims of kindred and of friendship, stepped 
forward in the progress of her little life, to 
steer her frail vessel through the storms ami 
perils of a treacherous w'orld. She was left 
at a very early age, an orphan adventurer, to 
find her way as best she could, over unknown 
seas and regions, and many a pelting did she 
get from divers pitiless storms. 

Poor Ella! one tear, at least, is paid to thy 
memory, by an individual who knew ihy 
worth, admired thy talents, and loved tlue 
with the truest warmth of friendship. Being 
so poetical herself, and addicted to the society 
of those who had the same disposition, vo¬ 
lumes might perhaps be made of the poems 
addressed her. The following is selected as 
particularly descriptive of her character. 

Wit, beauty, goodness, sentiment refiiiM, 

The brightest genius, with the purest mind; 

Quick nerves to sympathy too nicely strung, 

And sportive innocence for ever young ; 

Gay beaming smiles, and each still varying 
grace. 

Accordant harmony of voice and face ; 

Sweet chat, that might despairing aiiguish 
soothe, 

A soul all energy, a heart all truth— 

Give it but wings, 'tis angel, goddess, elf. 

Or add caprice and— Eli.a —*tis thyself. 


HENRY. 

A SKETCH PROM HEAL LfFE. 


Henry's father was a clergyman, dis¬ 
charging humbly and meritoriously his pro- 
lessional duties in a country village. He dis¬ 
cerned early marks of superior talents in his 
son, and placed him under a distinguished 
muster, whose instructions have produced 
many eminent men and accomplished scholars. 

The youth's health was always delicate, 
which gave him a propensity to retirement^ 
to books, and particularly to poetry. There 
was a characteristic taste, delicacy, and feel¬ 
ing, in his earliest productions, which will at 
this distant period stand the test of the 
severest criticism. Under the instructor above 


alluded to he became a very gooil, if not a very 
profound scholar; and he went to the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford with the greatest ardor tor 
literary pursuits, still retaining his early pre¬ 
possessions in favor of poetry. 

The bias which he took toward ancient 
English poetry, and the perseverance and zeal 
with which he pursued and cultivated a 
knowledge of the earliest English poets, pro¬ 
bably arose from his introduction to Thomas 
Warton, whose history of English poetry, and 
other productions in illustration of our ancient 
bards, were his great and constant favorites. 
With the feelings which this kind of reading 






iiiipired, aUlcd by the delicate frame of b's ' 
constitution, and the natural sensibility of his 
temper^ he at this period wrote some beati- 
tiful pieces of poetry^ which he was induced 
to print. They were soon disposed of, and 
were for a long* time enumerated among the 
scarce tracts of our Jongiiage, but they have 
since been reprinted with an accurate biogra¬ 
phical sketch. 

It was not at all likely that such exquisite 
sensibility of mind and temper as characterized 
our friend, shoulu lie n long time without 
fixing on one individual object to share his 
tenderness nml sympathy. This accordingly 
happeiuHl, but “ hinc lUre lacryjitcc,* he sur¬ 
rendered himself a willing c'lptive to the 
charms of a lovely and accon:)plished woman, 
of the same age and similar propensities with 
himself, and with respect to whom there was 
but one thing wanting to secure to a union 
between them, as much of happiness as can 
be the lot of humanity. The attachment was 
supposed to be reciprocal; this is to appear¬ 
ance implied by t!»e following fingment, 
written as it should seem on rerison of some 
verses coinposed by the lady in question;—' 

** The time was once when oft the long day 
through, • 

Far, fir too busy for my present peace, 

O’er these the pensive sablings of your muse 
I hung enamored, while with anxious glance 
The kindred fcelingSKif my youthful years 
Ill visionary view full glad I found, 

And blissful dreams, familiar to my heart, 
O'er which sweet Hope her gilding pail had 
flung [shared, 

Such, oh ! such scenes, with ^Vlyra to have 
Was all my fruitless prayers e*er asked of 
Fate. 

Miscliaiu e blood by, and watched, and at 
an hour [iiand. 

When least I thought her near, with hasty 
All my fair pictured hopes at once defaced." 

The *111163 which follow are much too beau* 
liful to require any apology for insertion: 

** The traveller tliiis, when louring skies 
impend, 

In sorrowing silence, leaning on his sla/F, 
From some ascent his weary steps have 
gaint’t?, [dcra well 

Breuthl'.wS looks back, and pausing, woih 


The lengtheneil landscape |>ast s now hid, 
he finds, [showers. 

Mid far off mists, and thick surrounding 
Each city, wandering stream and wildering 
wood, [blythe, 

M^here late, in joy secure, he journeyed 
Nor met the phantom of a single fear. 
Where every cloud, illumined by the sun. 
Hang lovely, and each zephyr fragrance 
breathed.” 

The obstacle, however, could not be re¬ 
moved, and it was deemed expedient and 
prudential that the connection should be dis¬ 
solved. It was so, but our friend never got 
the better of the shock, which his sensibility 
sustained. He absented himself from his 
friends, and when he again appeared among 
them, he introduced a wife; but such a wife! 
—no more like her by whom lie had been re¬ 
jected, than he himself to Hercules. Who 
she was—where he found her—why he mar¬ 
ried her—are matters whicli, if know'n at all, 
can only be known to a few. But ihc vessel 
was too much sliaken, and battered, and crazy 
to weather many of the gales of life. Tliei e 
was deadly and corrosive poison lurk'uig 
within. It was deemed advisable that be 
should try the air of Lisbon. He prepared to 
do so, and in his progress thither, hefoie he 
embarked, he visited him who now pays this 
tril)ute to his memory. But oh! ho. altered! 
He’ W'as also alone; he who merited every 
care, every attention of the teiiderest sym¬ 
pathy, had, when approaching almo.vt to* the 
last stage of pulmonary decay, no friend, no 
couipaiiiou, no kindness to soothe his suffer¬ 
ings, or cheer him on his way. Sliame, shame, 
>hame! She whose duty, if not aflertion, 
should have prompted her to uiulertake the 
!:er.evoknt office, remained behind; and, if 
nut foully slandered, went to the theatre with 
her paramour, within an hour after her part¬ 
ing w ith Iier husband, with every probability 
of seeing him no more. She man led this same 
fellow afterwards; but both are dead, and 
may God forgive them. 

But, as we vjere saying, he proceeded to 
Lisbon, where be wi aid have died a victim to 
the want of propt r utteiitiun and attendance, 
(Hit that the incidental rectunmendation of u 
triexul, procured for bun huspitulity of no 
ordinary kind or extent. All was, however, 
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unarailingj and he returned without benefit. 
He did not survive a great while afterwards, 
but to the last retained his native sweetness 
of temper, unruffled by sufi^rings, and his 
elegance of taste and powers of intellect un¬ 
clouded and undiminished. Peace to his ashes. 
A purer spirit has not beayen* He died at 
the early age of Si; yet in that short interval, 
he directed the national taste to tlie investiga¬ 


tion of naturai.ond simple beauties, which had 
:long lurked unnoticed and unknown, in the 
productions of our earlier bards; and, had he 
lived, would beyond all doubt, have pursued 
the course of his studious propensities, and 
have brought to maturity somewhat of still 
greater importance to the literature of his 
country. 


DREADFUL CONSEQUENCES OF POLITICAL DISSENSION IN PRIVATE 

FAMILIES. 


Thr mysterious disappearance of Lady 
Grange, occasioned the most excruciating an¬ 
xiety to her friends, and long engaged the 
ardent curiosity of the public. Seventy years 
elapsed before the accidental research into 
some old papers belonging to a family of the 
Isle of Sky, I)rought to light a manuscript 
penned by the unhappy lady. This was her 
third attempt to inform her family where she 
might be found; but as she had entrusted her 
communication to a woman, who applied to a 
partizau of the Prince to get it forwarded, it 
was suppressed, and, indeed, it is surprising 
that it was not destroyed. Perhaps its pre¬ 
servation may be ascribed to the extreme 
reverence of the gad for any injunction or 
request from the dying or defunct ; lady 
Grange had l)een for many months considered 
as on the verge of the grave, and expired on 
the ninth day from the date which concluded 
her melancholy narrative. The person who 
held it would be reluctant to expose the cniel 
machinations of her party, and probably made 
a compromise with conscience in saving it, 
from the flames. 

The limits of a periodical publication will 
not permit a full detail of the incidents com¬ 
mitted to writing by the unfortunate Mrs. 
Erskine of Grange, whose husband was a lord 
of session in Scotland, under king George the 
second. We shall, however, give a brief ac¬ 
count of the causes to which she imputed her 
abduction, her detention in confinement, and 
the cruelties she suffered. Lord Grange was 
of a family devoted to the Stuart dynasty, and 
Mrs. E. had been reared in equal zeal for the 
Hanoverian succession. On this topic they 


had frequent contention, and the lady's jea¬ 
lousy of her husband exasperated their ani¬ 
mosities. By some accident she discovered 
that Mr. FI. was in correspondence with the 
clans of the north, to promote the interest of 
the pretender. She expostulated, she intreated 
him not to engage in a plot that must bring 
certain ruin on himself and hb children ; but 
again finding be was dee]))y Involved in the 
Jacobite schemes, she renewed her importu¬ 
nities, and receiving no satisfaction, declared, 
she would denounce the northern chiefs to 
government, as the only means to avert from 
Mr. E. the consequences of their disloyalty, 
and she assured him his name should not lie 
implicated. No doubt lUr. £• informed the 
chiefs of these menaces, and as the only secu¬ 
rity for themselves, they resolved to hold the 
lady in durance, where she could make no 
communications. They failed in an attempt 
to carry her ofl' from lier house in Edinburgh 
but forced her from Mr. £*s. country resi¬ 
dence, placed her on a pillion, behind a man 
I to whom the leader of the party gave strict 
injunction to stab her to the heart if a sound 
of her voice should be heard. Tliis leader, 
and another stout ferocious looking man, rode 
on each side of their captive, eacli with a 
loaded pistol in his hand, telling her the wea¬ 
pons were intended to dispatch her, if she was 
not silent as death, and tractable as an infant. 
After riding at a hard pace from midnight on 
Wednesday, to the small hours of morning on 
Friday, Mrs. E. was, for the first time, shel¬ 
tered in a bouse. Her persecutors had twice 
purmilted her .to alight, while, under favor of 
darkness, the horses pastured on rich fields of 
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grass^ and the traveliers took some refresh¬ 
ment ; but they kept her constantly in sight 
She was now half dead with fatigue, and was 
carried up several stairs, preceded by an old 
woman, who evidently expected a guest, as 
she had a fire ready kindled, a bed made, and 
food prepared for the travellers. Mrs. £. 
had never slept since she left her own house, 
and overwhelmed by anguish of mind, and 
personal exertion, believed she dozed a day 
and two nights. She awoke about noon, her 
limbs, stiff, aching, and swollen, could not sup¬ 
port her. She sat on the side of her bed 
looking round her gloomy apartment with 
anxious scrutiny. The moth eaten tapestry, 
and all the furniture, bore all the signs of ve¬ 
nerable antiquity; the only window, high and 
* narrow, was grated, with iron stanchcons, 
and a few beams of the sun falling on the dis¬ 
colored panes of glass. Mrs. £. observed 
some writing with a diamond or dint. She 
crawled along the floor on all fours, and 
with great difficulty raising herself, read 
several lines, the pur|M)rt of which convinced 
her she was in the castle of Folmaise. When 
the old woman opened her prison, she endea¬ 
voured to learn from her where she was, who 
were her conductors, and whether she would 
be allowed to remain ? To all these questions 
her keeper respectfully, though in a resolute 
tone, made answer, she was under the most 
solemn oaths to give no intelligence, directly, 
or indirectly. The door of her prison was 
invariably locked, and when she asked leave 
to breathe the fresh air, the woman said, it 
was a grief to her heart to be obliged to refuse 
the request. Her attentions were not only 
civil, but compassionate and kind; and if the 
unhappy lady could have forgot her children, 
she might have been almost resigned to her 
situation. The time arrived when she left it 
with agonizing reluctance. The twilight [of 
an evening in November was closing in, when 
she was stunned with horror by the sudden 
entrance of the two men who rode on each 
side of her during her enforced journey. They 
seemed to her messengers of woe; but a high 
spirit supported her in receiving them with a 
dignity suitable to her station. They told her, 
lord G. commissioned them to remove her. 
She declared she would take the mandate only 
from his own lips ; but they assured her re¬ 
sistance could be of no avail, and reminded 


her that they overcame her strength and for¬ 
titude on the first night of their acquaintance. 
She yielded unwilling compliance, and they 
proceeded with her as formerly, through bye 
ways, armed with dirk and pistols, as they 
said, to put it out of her power to tell tales^ 
if she gave any alarm. During a night and 
two days they made no halt, unless while their 
steeds cropped the herbage in wood or valley; 
and the miserable lady was constrained to 
except from them a piece of bread dipped in 
wine, which they all carried in flnsks slung at 
their back. They sheltered themselves from 
pelting rain and wind, in an uncouth unin¬ 
habited foresteris hut, during some hours of 
impenetrable darkness; and when the moon 
gave a partial light, they pursued a course 
northward for two days. The weather was 
cold, and the sky lowering, and in crossing an 
extensive wood, a tremendous storm howled 
among the trees. The reverberations of thun¬ 
der peals convinced Mrs. £. she had reached 
a mountainous country, and by the vivid 
flashes of lightning, she discerned towering 
rocks. Surrounded by deep obscurity, Mrs* 
£. was drenched with rain, and her equestrian 
comrade desired her to hold fast by his girdle, 
as they bad lost their way, and she had a 
chance to fall oiT, and to be trampled under 
the horse’s feet in the rugged path l>erore 
tliem. The hoarse roaring of a mountain tor¬ 
rent, soon announced the danger of a fatal 
plunge in the waters, and Mrs. K. hoped her 
calamities would speedily terminate In death. 
She felt disappointed, when one of the men, 
who explored the paths before the rest, cried 
out, be saw a light, and either some fellow 
creature, or hospitable fairy, would doubtless 
take them under a roof in such a night. It 
was no easy achievement to follow the friendly 
ray through thickets, and stumps of trees, 
amidst marshes,'and on the brink of preci¬ 
pices. At times the horses stumbled over 
fragments from the crags, or sunk in pools to 
the saddle. What a harassing journey for a 
lady, accustomed through life, to the accom¬ 
modations and elegancies procured by afflu¬ 
ence ! No ordinary constitution of mind or 
body could have sustained the trials she en¬ 
dured. Faint glimpses of the moon, about the 
small hours of a wintry morning, assisted 
them to shun many perils in a near approach 
to the building, from which they discerned a 
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blaze, resembling a fire of pine wood. Tliey 
crossed a gateway, but could find no entrance 
to tbe half delapidated castle. The men called 
aloud with stentorian voice, but no answer 
was returned, and they fired their pistols as 
signals of distress. Still the inmates gave no 
attention, and a tall robust man, who directed 
all their movements, swore he would enter by 
a broken window, and make good a lodge¬ 
ment for the party. He loaded a pair of 
pistols, and stuck them in his belt, he carried 
a loaded horse pistol in one hand, and a drawn 
dirk in the other, and with some help from his 
companions, clambered to the window. They 
handed him his horse pistol, which would have 
encumbered his ascent, and in a moment they 
heard him leap down on the inside. In a 
short time he returned with three men in the 
lowland garb. The lady was carried up 
stairs, and laid on a truss of straw, near the 
fire. A person who was manifestly superior 
to his associates, beckoned to a wild looking 
female, who had adjusted the lady's lowly 
couch. They went out together, and at their | 
return, found Mrs. £. in a swoon, from which 
she did not recover till her wet cloathing was 
taken off, and she was laid iu bed. They 
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had made her swallow strong brandy punch, 
and her head ached in consequence, so that 
she could not take any of the delicacies her 
host and the old woman took to her bed side. 
She, however, thanked him with tearful eyes, 
saying it was long since she had heard accents 
of kindness. He politely apologized for the 
coarseness of her bed, and the wretched iur« 
niture of her chamber, assuring her, if he had 
better to ofTer, they would be at her service. 
If agreeable to her, the woman would'sleep 
beside her, but Mrs. £. with many expressions 
of gratitude, avowed, she had surmounted all 
womanish fears. Bowing gracefully, he re« 
tired, and the woman soon left her. She ru¬ 
minated long on the strange incongruity of the 
manners and language of Mr. Buchannan, 
and the respect he offered her, in contrast 
with his sequestered and ruinous abode ; she 
could form no probable conjecture, and the 
brandy punch acted as a powerful opiate. 
Day was scarcely dawning, when her rest was 
interrupted by the creaking of a door she had 
not before observed near her bed. Her host 
appeared with an armful of spljntered wood, 
which he laid on the embers of the night fire. 

To be continued,) 
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THE WIFE. 


“ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceard comforts of a man. 

Lock'd up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of l}]essings, when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth. 
The violet bed's not sweeter.” 


I have often had occasion to remark the for¬ 
titude with which women sustain the most 
overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those 

disasters which break down the spirit of a 
man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to 

call forth all the energies of the softer sex, and 
give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches to sub¬ 
limity. Nothing can be more touching than 
to behold a soft at]d tender female, who had 


been all weakness and dcpendance, and alive 
to every trivial roughness, while treading the 
prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter 
of her husband under misfortune, and abiding 
with unshrinking firmness the bitterest blasts 
of adversity. 

As the vine which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and been lifted 
by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
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rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it (i him, as if there alone she sought &vor 4iUi 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its I acceptance. When leaning on his arm, her 
shattered boughs^ so it is beautifully ordered J slender form contrasted finely with his tall 
by providence, that woman, who is the mere manly person. The fond confidifig air with 
dependant and ornament of man in his hap- which she looked up to him, seemed to call 
pier hours, should be his stay and solace when forth a flush of triumphant pride and cherish- 
smitten with sudden calamity, winding herself ing tenderness, as if he doated on hiS lovefy 
into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly burthen. 

supporting the drooping head, and binding up It was the mishap of my friend, however, 
the broken heart. to have embarked his fortune in large specu- 

I was once congratulating a friend who had lations, and he had not been married many 
around him a blooming family, knit together months, when, by a succession of disasters, it 
in the strongest aflection. can wish you was swept from him, anil he found himself 
no better lot*^ said be, with enthusiasm, “than reduced almost to penury. He came to me 
to have a wife and children. If you are pros- one day, and related his whole situation, in a 
peroiis, there they are to share your prospc- tone of the deepest depair. WJien I heard it 
rity ; if otherwise, they are to comfort you/* through, I enquired, *• Di)e8 your wife know 
And, indeed, 1 have observed, that a mar- this?’* At tins question he burst into an 
ried man fali^g into misfortune, is more apt agony of tears. '*For God’s sake!” cried 
to retrieve his situation in the world than a he, "if you have any pity on me, do not nien- 
single one, partl> because he is more stimu- tion it to my wife, it is the thought of her 
laled to exertion, by the necessities of the that drives me almost mad !” 
helpless and beloved beings who depend upon And why not ?" said I, ^ she mnst know 
him for subsistence ; but chiefly because his it sooner or later; you cannot keep it long 
spirits are soothed and relieve*! by domestic I from her, and the intelligence may break upon 
endearments, and his self-respect kept alive her in a more staitliiig manner than if im- 
by finding, though all abroad is darkness and | parted by yourself; Ibr the accents of those 
humiliation, yet there is still a world ^ luvt w'e love soften the harshest tidings. Besides 
at home, of which he U the monarch* Whereas you are de|)riviijg yourself of her sympathy, 
a single man is apt to run waste and self-neg- atid not merely that, but also endangering the 
lected, to fancy himself lonely and abandoned, only bond that can keep hearts together, an 
and his heart to fall to ruin like some deserted unreserved community of thought and feeling, 
mansion, for want of an inhabitant. She will soon perceive that some thing is se- 

These observations call to mind a little cretly preying upon yoiir mind, and love will 
domestic story, of which I was once a witness, not brook reserve ; it feels under-valued, when 
My'friend Leslie had married a beautiful and even the sorrows of those it loves are con- 
accomplished girl, who had been brought up cealed from it.” 

in the midst of fashionable life. She had, it " But oh ! my friend, to think what a blow 
is true, no fortune, but that of my friend was I am to give to all lier future prospects—how 

ample, and he delighted in the anticipation of am I to strike her to the soul, by telling her, 
indulging her in every elegant pursuit, and her husband is a biggar! that she is to forego 
administering to those delicate tastes and fan- all the elegancies of life—all the pleasures of 
cies that spread a kind of witchery about the society—to shrink with me into indigence and 
sex. " Her life,** said he, " shall be like a fairy J obscurity! How can she bear poverty ? she 
tale.” I has been brought up in all the refinements of 

The very diflercnce in their characters pro- opulence. How can she bear neglect ? she 
diiced an harmonious combination. He was has been the idol of society.* Oh ! it will 
of a romaptic and somewhat serious cast; she break her heart! it will break her heart !'* 

was all life and gladness. I have often noticed “ But Iiow can you keep it from her? It is 
the mute rapture with which he would gaze necessary she should know it, that you may 
on her in company, of which her sprightly take steps proper to the alteration of youi; 
powers made her the delight j and how in the circumstances. You must change your style 
midst of applause her eye would still turn to of living,’^ observing a pang to cross his coun- 
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tenancei “ do not let that afflict you, surely 
it does not .require a palace to be happy with 
Mary," 

** I,could be happy with her,'* cried he, " in 
a hovel! I could go down with her into po¬ 
verty and the dust! I could—God bless her— 
God bless her," cried he, bursting into n trans¬ 
port of grief and tenderness. 

“ And believe me, my friend," said I, step¬ 
ping up and grasping him warmly by the 
Itaiid, believe me, she can be the same witli 
you. Aye more, it will be a source of pride 
and triumph to hcr~it will call forth all the 
latent energies and fervent sympathies of her 
nature ; she will rejoice to prove that she loves 
you for yourself. There is in every true 
woman’s heart a spark of heavenly tire, which 
lies dormant in the broad day-light of pros¬ 
perity, but which kindles up, and beams and 
blazes in the dark hour of adversity." 

I finished by persuading him to go home, 
and unburthen his sad heart to his wife. I 
could not meet Leslie the next morning with¬ 
out trepidation. He had made the disclosure, 
“ And how did she bear it Like an angel! 
it seemed rather a relief to her mind, for she 
threw her arms round my neck, and asked 
me if this was all that had lately made me 

I 

iinhap{)y. But poor girl, she cannot realize 
the change we must undergo. She has no 
idea of poverty, but in the abstract—she has 
only road of it in poetry, where it is allied to 
love—she feels as yet no privation—she has 
suflercd no loss of accustomed conveniences, 
nor elegancies. Wlien we come practically to 
1 xperience its sordid cares, its paltry wants, 
its petty humiliation, tlien will be the great 
trial." 

Some days after he called upon me in the 
evening. He had disposctrof his dwelling 
house, and taken a small cottage in the coun* 
try, a few miles from town. He had been 
busied all day in seiiding out furniture. The 
new establishment required few articles, and 
those of the simplest kind. All the splendid 
f'nrnitine of his late residence had been sold, 
except his wife’s harp. That, he said, was too 
closely associated with the idea of herself; il 
beloi "■»!! to the .story of their loves. 

He was now gojng out to the cottage, where 
his* wife had been all day superintending its 
arrangements. My feelings had become 
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strongly interested in the progress of this 
family story, and I ofiered to accompany him. 
He was wearied with the fatigues of the 
day, and as we walked out, fell into a fit of 
gloomy musing. “ Poor Mary !” at length 
broke with a heavy sigh from his lips* 

“ And what of her ?” said I, “ has any thing 
happened to her 

“What," cried he, darling an impatient 
glance, “ is it nothing to be reduced to this 
paltry situation-^to be caged In a miserable 
cottage^to be obliged to toil almost in the 
menial concerns of her wretched habitation?” 

** Has she then repined at the change ?** 
“ Repined ! she has been nothing but sweet¬ 
ness and good humor—she has been to me all 
love, tenderness, and comfort." 

** Admirable girl I” I exclaimed, you call 
yourself poor, my friend, you never were so 
rich—you ii.'ver knew the boundless treasure 
of excellence you possessed in that woman.” 

“ Oh ! but my friend, that this first meeting 
at the cottage were over. This is her first 
day of real experience: she has been intro¬ 
duced into an humble dwelling*—she has been 
employed all day in arranging its miserable 
ejpupmenls—. he has, for the first time, known 
the fatigues of domestic employment—she ha^’, 
for the first time, looked around her on a 
home destitute of every thing elegant, almost 
of every thing convenient, and may now bo 
sitting down, exhausted and spiritless, brood¬ 
ing over a prospect of future poverty.” 

After turning from the main road up a 
narrow lane, so thickly shaded Ijy forest trees 
as to give it a complete air of seclusion, we 
came in sight of the cottage. Just as we 
approached, we heard the sound of music. 
Leslie grasped my arm; we paused, and lis¬ 
tened. It was Mary’s voice, singing in a style 
of the most touching simnlicity, a little air of 
which her husband was peculiarly fond. I 
felt Leslie’s hand tremiile on my arm. He 
stooped forward to hear more distinctly. His 
step made a noise on the gravel walk. A bright 
beautiful face glanced out at ti»e window, and 
vanished, a light footstep was heard, and Mary 
came trip))ing forth to nuiot us: she was in 
a pretty rural ilress of v/iitc, a few wild flow¬ 
ers Were twisted in hei fine hair, a fresh bloom 
was on her check, her w'hole countenance 
beamed with smiles. “Aly dear George,” 

L 
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cried she, ** I am ao glad you are come ! I 
have been watching and watching for you, and 
running down tfie lanCj and looking out for 
you. I have set out a table under a beautiful 
tree, behind the cottage, and I have been 
gathering some of the most delicious straw¬ 
berries, for I know you are fond of them, and 
we have such excellent cream, and every thing 
here is so sweet and still. Ob!" said she, 
putting her arm within Ills, and looking up 


brightly in his foce: Oh! we shall be so 

happy.” 

Poor LesKe was overcome. He cau^t her 
in his arms-^he kissed her again and again— 
he could nof but the tears gushed from 
his eyes, anid he has often assured me, that 
though the world has since gone prosperously 
with him, and his life has-been indeed a happy 
one, yet never has he experienced a moment 
' of such unutterable felicity. 


ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE POETRY. 


PERICLES AND ASP ASIA, 
From iUus(ration$ on **GemsJrom the Antique, 

BY TUB REV. GEORGE CROLEY. 

This was the ruler of the land, 

When Athens was the land of fame, 

This was the light that led the band, 

When each was, like a living flame; 

The centre of earth’s noblest ring, 

Of more than men, the mere than king! 

• 

sVet, not by fetter, nor by spear, 

His sovereignty was held or won, 

Feared-..but alone as freemen fear, 

' lioved^dmt as freemen love alone 
He waved the sceptre o*er his kind, 

By nature's first great title—mind! 

Resistless words were on bis tongue. 

Then eloquence first flasli'd below ! 

Full arm'd to lift the portent sprung, 

Alinerva, from the thundcrer’s brow ! 

And his the sole, the sacred hand, 

Thatsliock her .'egiso'er tlie land! 

And throned immortal, by his side, 

A woman sits, with eye sublim&«- 
Aspasia, all his spirit's bride: 

But if their solemn love were crime, 

Pity the beauty and tlie sage, 

Their cri.me was in tbeii' darken’d age. 

He perish'd—but his wreath was won— 
Ho^peryi'd on his height of fame ! 

Then sunk tljc doud on Athens’ sun ; 

Yet still she conquer’d in his name. 

Fill’d with his soul, she could Jiot dfe; 

Hca* conquest was posterity f 


THE LAST APPEAL. 

BY MISS MARY LEMAN RBDE. 

One moment yet, as *tis the last, 

Deny me not the brief delay, 

Too soon ’twill fly to join the past, 

And sink like them in tears away, 
lieave something for reverted thought] 

To linger on when you are flown, 

Some tone for hope, (from pity caught)* 

To echo when my heart’s alone. 

Think what a voiceless waste ’twill be. 

Companionlcss in life's cold gloom, 

While thousand thoughts of love and thee, 
I.ike spectres round a desert tomb : 

Will haunt this heart where lies embalmed, 
The visitms of long promised bliss; 

The dreamy hopes tluit soothed and charmed, 
Illy soul in sorrow’s worst abyss. 

Alas I there is no wild appeal 
So vain as love's rejected prayer— 

No shrine where martyrs love to kneel 
With such intense and wild despair ! 

Eacli otlicr wretch has some resource, 

Some means to chace or soothe his woe, 
Some sliield to ward, or break tlie force 
Of bitter fate's remorseless blow. 

But he has none, nay, do not stty 
That look of forced and cold acoord. 

Can it one burning pang allay. 

One gleam of fuiurc bliss afford ? 

The pain you feel, yet f^tosbew, 

Yotir pity all too wet^ ^ late ; ' 

X ^umot, will not, seek to kiiow^^ 

GOfi^go, and to my iUtc. . j 


























- Diviue moi.fais cesser le delire 

Doiit tun regard vieiit embraiier mes sens 
Aiipres de Ufi je bruleje .sou|>ire. 

Aht pour calmer les maus^que je sesseus 
Devine mol* (bis) 
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Bc't yourc to find the path of peace. 
Which liencefoith I aliall seek in vaio. 
Till comes the cold and last release, 

To Hill the heavy pulse of pain. 

^ And I'U indulge the thought till then, 
'Mid all the wreck of hopes long flown. 
That if your heart awake again, 

There y^i will he one pulse my own. 

You will not pass the grave where he 
Who lov’d you sleeps the sleep of death, 
And check the sigh of s^pathy, 

That seeks to mingle with your breatli ? 
You will not as the day’s gone by 
On memory’s record rise anew, 

Refuse him yet a kinder sigli. 

Who breathed so many ughs for you. 

I know you’ll noU-then be it so, 

Aly soul must bow to fate's decree ; 

Each other claim I now forego, 

1 ask but one w.^riii tear fro!n thee. 

Like some torn slirub that cast aside, 

No longer meets the morning ray; 

Will joy to feel at evening tide, 

Tile humid gleam of parting day. 


MY NATIVE BELLS ! 

BY MRS. CORNWELL BaRON WILSON. 

Yc sweetly ring, my native bells, 

Your soil notes float upon the gale ; 

Till my sad heart responsive swells, 

And echoes back your mournful tale ! 

Yc tell me youth’s bright dreams are gone, 
And all that charm’d my earlier years, 

M^liilc /'am left to journey on.— 

A pilgrim through this vale of tears. 

Yc say the joys of life’s young day. 

The hopes that gladden’d ev*^ scene \ 
liikc rainbow tints, have pass’d away. 

And left no trace where they liave been : 

Yc speak of hours too lightly priz’d, 

(Itcgrctted now their hopes are fled,) 

Of follies thoughtless—unadvis’d— 

Of friends long lost, ** tlie chang'd, the dead!” 

As waves that kiss the pebbled shore 
Arc lost within the trackless main, 

Like diem life’s summer hours pass o’er, 

And never aan return agun : 

Still, still, ring on, my native bells 1 
lk>T as your soft not^ flU the gale, 

ISly answering heart responsive swells, 

And echoes back your mournful talc ! 


STANZAS, 

Written in a blank leaf of the BiUe, 

BY MRS. CORNWBLL BARON WILSON. 

Has grief’s rude hand thy bosom tom, 

And dost thou weep some fatal truth ? 

Art thou untimely left to mourn, 

Tlie blighted visions of thy youth f 
The tear that trembles in thine eye, 

Flows it for ftiendriiip ill repaid ? 

Or doM thy heart in secret ugh, \ 

O’er hope deceiVed, or bve betray'd ? 

Then, pilgrim ! turn thi$ soothing page, 

JlerCf find a solace for thy cam; 

That can life’s darkest ills assuage. 

And calm the tortures of despair. 

And oh ! thus timely learn to know, 

This sacred book to man was giv'n, 

'fo light his erring steps below— 

But ’twill be realized in heaven ! 

Written on a grape-rinCy which covered the 
window of the room where the Author usually 
saty having been cut awny to obtain a prospect of 
two svn^httmt fields. 

(From a MS. volume of poems by D.A. (fMcara.) 

And they have lopt my friendly vine, and broke 
The sombre shade that nurs’d my hallow’d oak. 
Where, sick'ning of the world, and all its toys, 

I’ve ponder’d oft on'fife's unreal joys, 

Its chequer’d sccncs.of varied ill and good; 

And when I’ve mixt among the multitude. 

With DO unholy aadness have 1 sought 
At eve tlie solitary shade, where silent thought, 

As fancy, form'd ideal dreams of bliss; 

And promis’d scenes of future happiness. 

To find myself a wanderer doom'd to roam, 

With no sequester’d spot to call my home; 

^Vhere I might shield tlie houseless child forlorn 
From the bleak blasts of penury and scorn. 

When early spring first rais'd the rose’s head, 

And summer’s sun its op’ning beauty spread, 

Witli what fond care and most assiduous suit, 

I prun’d my little vine’s luxuriant shoot; 

But when 1 thought to rest in solitude, 

They lopt its bows with gothic taste so rude, 

To view each little wither’d suQ.burnt 0cld, 

That neither bloom or>verdure ever yield. 

Yes ! they are they who hate the pensive mind, 
That is not to their dull routine confin’d; 

That loathes the busy scene, where man on man. 
Preys ravenous—where, avarice, thy span 
O’errcaches others to lay up a hoard 
Of splendid misery, which can't afford 
To think on human suffering, or relieve 
The wretched mortals who iu silence grieve. 
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, TRANSLATION. 

hymn to VENUSt By METASTA5IO, 

(From tlie FpUhalamia written hy him, at Naplee^ 
fM the year 17^2, in eclebraiwn of tite marrU^e of 
Signor D» GiamhatUta FUontarino, Prince della 
JBocca, with the Lady Vittorio Carraxeiola, 
daughter of tlus Marquis St. Eramo.) 

In the glow of thy splendor 
Descend from above, 

O beautiful motlier 
Of beautiful love! 

Por, queen 1 from thy birtli, 

Thou solely wert given 
^ The delight of tlie earth. 

And the glory of heaven. 

Love darts from each glance 
Of tliy life-kindling eyes, 

Reviving each seed 

in earth's bosom that lies; 

DcliglU dost thou shed 
AU around: e'en the sea 
Doth spurn her cold bed. 

And is fertile through thee. 

Prom tliy soft starry smile 
The clouds vanish aw.iy ; 

And tlie winds, in tlicir caves. 

No ti/tror display: 

I Por thee the young lovers 
l*cop upward fruui earth. 

Sweet queen of the hours ! 

In the joy of their birth. 

For thee the fierce wrath 
Of old Ocean is gone. 

And his still, smiling waters 
Koll placidly on ; 

Not a cloud o’er his surface, 

Not a frown on his hrow, 

Por his mistress, his ruler, 

Sweet goddess, art tizou. 

The diamond latnps 
Of yon sappherine sky. 

By thee in the heavens 
Suspended on high. 

With their tremulous light, 

On thy order intent, 

J'rom the form of Old Night 
ills cold mantle hath rent. 

On the zephyr’s approach, 

How the children of spring, 

* The birds thy sweet praises 
Incessantly sing! 

Tliough their songs brcatlie their homage. 
And ihy bounties adore. 

There's a voice in dicir bosoms 
’riuit worship tiice more. 


By thee in the ring-dove 
Protected from danger, 

And her 3 roung callow brood 
From the hawk and the ranger: 
The fierce ^ard for thee 
Her cavern forsakes, 

And the blood-spotted tiger 
To gentleness wakes. 

From thee is tlie wonder 
Of nature-~<niankind! 

His glory, his beauty 
Of form and of mind: 

Prom thy spirit is oU 

That may excellence claim: 

K’en this love-girdled ball 

Prom thy breath. Goddess ! came. 

Then, in the glow of thy splendor. 
Descend from above, 

O beautiful mother 
Of beautiful love! 

Por, queen ! from thy birth ! 

'J’hou solely wert given 

I'he delight of the c.'irth. 

And the glory of heaven ! 

DaVlJ> LyN]>SAY. 

THK BAUD OF LOVE, 

A CANZONET, 

(IVriitcn ly JJ. A. O^Meara.J 

The Bard of Love, with harp unstrung, 

In grief was heard to say, 

1'lie sweetest strain the minstrel sung 
W as friendship’s faitliful lay. 

Till love array’d in beauty's smile, 

Allur’d his tender theme, , 

He trubted to the witching wile, 

NV'hicli only prov’d a name, 

The Bard of Love, neglected roams, 

For beauty cold to pine ; 

In vain for him the goblet fo«amc. 

Tears love not rosy wine. 

£>0 thus Ills heart of bliss beguil’d, 

Awakes from fancy's dream; 

No more he thrills his warbling wild. 

Or sighs for wroatlis of fame ! 

EPIGUAM. 

Cornelius knows his ugly wife, 

Has fortified his head ; 

But, to avoid dor'estic strife, 

He’s sUent as the dead. 

In this he's surely not to blame; 

Why make a needless fuss! 
Henceforward, tlicreforC) be his name 
Cormlius Tacitus. 


D. A. O’M. 
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FASHIONS 
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FEBRUARY, 1823 . 

EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


No. I.— Opera Dress. 

This elegant dress is formed of Cerulean 
l)Iuc satiiii or gro$ dt Naples, with a rich 
border, composed of satin puffs folded in bias, 
beautifully finished by broad satin rouleaux. 
The body is made low, but chastely correct, 
aflbrding only a partial display of the bust, 
while the shoulders are covered; a tucker of 
the very finest specimen of Ukling's patent 
LACE, serves also as a modest shield, and the 
short sleeves are trimmed next the elbow, with 
the same material ; these sleeves are formed 
of bias-folded puffings, to answer the trim¬ 
ming at the border of the dress. The hair is 
arranged in a peculiar, but very beautiful and 
becoming manner; it is partly d la madonna, 
but finishes from the temples in the Sevign^ 
style, and is crowued with an Inca diadem 
comb of fine pearls, placed in the Peruviat* 
style, very backward. The other jewellery 
ornaments consist of a double gold chain, with 
opera class depending, set round with pearls, 
and pearl car-rings. The figure represents a 
lady seated on a Persian lounge, in the opera 
tea-roorn, where every part of the dross is 
displayed to advantage; the shoes are of white 
satin, and the dress is made rather full, and 
of a moderate length. 

No. 2.—Ball Dress. 

This attractive and elegant dress is of iu/le 
over white satin; the Irdle ornamented with 
broad stripes, laid on of amber colored satin, 
till they reach a double festoon onsament, in 
two rows of puckered lul/e en rouleaux, the 
points of which are headed by large rosettes 
of pearls; under these festoons, terminating 
at the hem, is a flounce of broad blond, of a 
rich uiid striking pattern. The corsage is | 
made plain, but is trimmed round the bosom { 


with a broad falling tucker of blond, which, 
from each shoulder, falls as a mancheron or* 
nament over the sleeve, and has a very beau¬ 
tiful effect. The hair is arranged in the 
antique French style, and is elegantly braided 
and intermingled with rows of large pearls. 
The dress is confined round the waist by a 
white satin ribbon sash, richly striped. The 
ear-rings and tiecklace are of amber, from the 
latter depends a Maltese cross. The shoes 
are v/hite satin. 

Although dancing has, at present, but par¬ 
tially taken place, the above dress, it is ex¬ 
pected, will claim a high degree of patronage 
from many of the most distinguished votaries 
of Terpsichore. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

I Amongst the purveyors of the toilet, that 
have been particularly benefited by the late 
intense frosts, are the furriers; mantles lined 
throughout with fur, velvet, and cloth pelisses 
with broad fur round the borders d la U'tiz- 
choura, are now seen siiiclding the forms of 
British fair; half boots, and even the very 
gloves lined with fur, though the hands are 
enveloped in a warm mulT, hav'e been aliuos*. 
universally adopted during the many chill 
days that prevailed in the month of January, 
which was ushered in by weather peculiarly 
gelid, yet invention has not been stagnate, 
and for a beautiful carriage envelope, a new 
mantle has been invented by Mrs. Bell, to 
M'hom also we are obliged for the inspection 
of several other elegant articles of female 
attire, which we shall hen'afier specify. The 
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above mantle is either of royal purple, or of I very plain, flat, and unbecoming, howeve** 
black velvet; when black it is lined with ruby [ appropriate to the dejeuni, they are formed of 
colored satin, and if purple with amber; a fine net, with a scanty border of blond, and 
flat rouleau of satin, in bias, headed with silk are relieved by a few narrow rotdeaux of white 
cordon Is the ornament adopted all round the or colored satin. The home cornette for the 
mantle, and is of the same color as the velvet, more advanced part of the day, is of fine net 
This cloak is already much worn at the opera. I and blond ; the caul has an ornament of white 
Walking bonnets are of black beaver or satin edged with amber, forming a Jleur de lu, 
velvet, lined with pink satin, and are worn Another oniament divides the caul from the 
either with or without feathers; the plumage head-piece, and this is made of net, surmount- 
is long, and waves over the shoulder; there ed with blond, on which are fan ornaments 
has been but little diflerence in the carriage of white and ambcr-colored satin ; the blond 
hats since our last accounts ^ only that they next the face is rather broad, and set on scanty; 
are of a warmer fabneation, and black velvet on each temple is a purple and white striped 
seems as prevalent fur the ride as for the I china astre. Caps, however, are more in 
promenade. I favor than comettes, and one for receiving 

Pelisse dresses are still fashionable for home dinner parties at home, much pleased us by 
costume, they are made of a bright colored its simjilicity; it was formed of those favorite 
plain grojde JViap/es, elegantly braided duwn materials, net and blond, and the caul was 
each side, the sides partially fastened to a striped with narrow rouleaux of rosc-colored 
false petticoat or apron in front, a pelerine of satin; on the left side was a half wreath of 
the same material as the pelisse falls care- full blown roses. The theatre cap has the 
Icssly, as if from each shoulder, and has a same kind of caul, and is very richly oriia« 
very novel and pleasing effect. A very elegant mented with quilted blond, and bouquets of 
evening dress is of cerulean blue gauze che- small full blown roses and myrtle blossnms. 
quered with white satip; it is trimmed with Another theatre cap is of blond and net, 
two flounces of the same in festoons, edged trimmed with white satin ; in front is placed 
with white satin, and at the points of the an ornament of leaves composed of net, and 
festoons are placed rosettes of whits satin; edged round with white satin; and on tlie 
the corsage»is the same as the dress, but has hair over each temple, just under the border 
long sleeves of white net, wound round the of the cap, is a small half blown rose, with a 
arm with straps of white satin. Another sprig of myrtle blossom; another theatre cap 
favorite evening dress is of gauze, striped with is composed of fine net and blond with a ruby 
while satin and amber, it is finished at the satin cftul divided from the head-piece by a 
border with two flounces of blond, or mural ornament of net, the points finished by 

gauze, not very broad, and has a broad puc- narrow bindings of ruby satin; a superb half 
kered layer of amber satin over tliehcm. Ball wreath of full blown damask roses inclines to 
dresses are of fine net, embossed with a broad the loft side. We shall speak of the fashion- 
border of flowers in colored crape, inter-1 able materials for turbans in another part of 
spersed with delicate branches embroidered our observations ; but we have remarked that 
in chenille; over the hem is a beuutitul I the face to which caps are particularly becom- 
cockle-shell trimming of colored crape, the I ing, do not look well in a turban, for such, a 
satin corsages worn with these dresses, are of very lovely cap has been invented, called the 
the same color as the crape ornaments; they demi-negligee, it is fitted either for home cos- 
are made in the Anglo-greek style; the sto- tume in receiving dress parties, or for the 
macher part inlaid with stripes of net, and the I select dinner costume; it has the appearance 
ancient robings are composed of satin and of a cap in front, and is beautifully ornament* 
narrow blond ; the short sleeves are of white ed with flowers and blond, but it has no caul, 
net, with straps of colored satin, lengthwise and the hair is displayed behind, brought out 
of the sleeve, elegantly clasped mid-way, as in full curls, ringlets, or nceudt d hi Sappho. 
if'buckled. Opera hats are of whita satin, turned up in 

Fancy baa not been idle ui composing the || front, and crowned by a plume of white 
winter head-dress; the morning comettes are|| ostrich feathers, or of black velvet lined with 
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white satin; this last mentioned bat shields 
part of the face on the left side; the right 
side that turns up is indented at the edge, the 
whole hat superbly ornamented with pearls, 
and between each indenture is a tassel of 
pearls, a plume of white feathers finishes this 
tasteful and truly elegant hat. 

The farorite colors are cerulean blue, ruby, 
amber, and rose color. 

The new ball, or evening full dresses at the 
Parisian depot, belonging to Mr. Hill No. 29 
Regent Street, are, indeed, unrivalled; the most 
striking, for it is impossible to detail them all, 
is first, one of green and gold lama on white 
crape; a gossamer net work of gold runs over 
the hem, tn serpentine, and above is a splendid 
border of gold lama, chenille, and colored 
crape; the colored crape represents the large 
pod of the garden poppy, which has'a beau¬ 
tiful effect in green ; a second dress is finished 
in the same manner with pink crape and che* 
nille, with silver lama. The third dress is of 
white crape superbly ornamented with blue 
and silver ; a rich trimming of silver lama, 
forming a kind of fringe in festoon, is next the 
hem, over which are blue china astres striped 
with silver, and large leaves of silver lama 
form a foliage beneath these flowers, which 
tower magnificently above; each china astre 
is surmounted by four smaller flowers branch¬ 
ing out, in blue chenille. 

The materials for turbans are of the most 
brilliant kind, and well adapted for the mid¬ 
night glare of artificial day. Some are of 
white gossamer gauze with green and gold 
stripes, with the white spaces between slightly 
clouded with gold; another article for this 
becoming head-dress is' of rainbow striped 
gauze, on a green grottnd powdered with 
gold; the stripes are crimson, royal l)iuc, 
green, and yellow; but the most superb ma¬ 
terial for the full dress turban, is the pactolus, 
or golden sand gauze, it combines both light¬ 
ness and richnesss, and makes up beautifully; 
but much care is required in not making it ap¬ 
pear heavy, and none but a skilful Marc/u/nJe 
de Modes can possibly pin up a turban of 
this materia], so as to give it a propes effi’ct; 
it is peculiarly becoming to those ladies who 
have dark hair and eyes. 


CTal^inet of €me; 

OR MONTHLY COMPENUIUM OF FOREfON 

COSTUME. 

Si/ a Parisian Correspondent, 


COSTUME OF PARIS. 

• 

Paris is now crowded to excess; so, of 
course, are her drawing rooms, private con¬ 
certs, &c. It is hardly credible, but having, 
perhaps played at cards in three different 
houses in one evening, one has'not found an 
opportunity of once speaking to the lady of 
the house. The fashionable men of the pre¬ 
sent day, in such cases, leave a card the next 
morning, elegantly stamped with their name 
and armorial bearings in cameo, and are, in 

consequence, always regarded as les gens 
coinme il faut. 

Mantles, mantles, nothing but mantles are 
to be seen as out-door envelopes, the greatest 
part of which are of glazed black satin, some 
have hoods and linings of the same material, 
others have rose colored or ponfcau hoods; 
the newest color is hermit blue satin for main 
ties, with a flame colored hood, though the 
most elegant is reckoned a black satin mantle 
with a hood lined with velvet, Carmelite 
brown pelisses also, with a rose colored or a 
blue hood are much in favor. 

Hats are of a light color; blue and rose 
colored bonnets are very prevalent, they are 
lined with a plush silk of two colors, the 
ground of a bright light yellow, and the 
downy or shaggy part massaca brown. Tlie 
ornaments on these bats consist in one larger 
or several small rosettes, half satin, half plush 
silk, with the ends very long and broad. 

The dresses most in favor are black velvet, 
made very short,-and flounced with black 
lace ; one of these flounces is set on at the 
edge of the hem, and is of a very rich pattern, 
which is admirably displayed over a wlute 
satin dress worn under the velvet one, and 
made as much longer than the upper garment, 
as the lace is broad. Over tins dicss is some¬ 
times worn a mantle cf velvet of a dark violet 
color, with a scalloped collar; the mantle is 
trimmed at the bottom with a broad border 
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of chinchilla, and is made just short enough 
to discovrr the black lace flounce. 

At public spectacles, and especially at con¬ 
certs, caps are universally adopted, these 
head-dresses have, however, undergone a con¬ 
siderable change; it is no longer the Mary \ 
Stmrtt cap, with the point on the forciiead. I 
The fashionable cap now is called the Chtilda 
cap, it Is almost a complete garland of musk 
roses, white thorn small daisies and ulemati?, 
under a trimming of blond, and this full 
wreath lies between the blond and the hair, 
and terminates at the ears. Dress hats are 
made of spotted velvet, and are ornamented 
with three or five plumes, formally laid round 
‘the brim of the hat. 

A dress scarf occasionally thrown over an 
evening robe is much in favor; it is of flame 
colored hnrSgt silk, each endonismented with 
three black stripes, and a black fringe; some * 


of these scarfs have the stripes entwined with 
rings of gold. 

The fasiiionabk furs are the fox, the white 
wolf of Siberia, and chinchilla: the fur tip* 
pets have very long ends. 

The furred" shoes are of violet or dark biue 
I velvet; they tie up the front w'ith three large 
, rosettes of satin ribbon, with short ends. 

Tile favorite colors are rose color, bright 
yellow, violet, and hortensia. 

Ever foremost in noticing any new planet in 
the hemisphere of taste and fashion, we should 
be neglectful of our accustomed duty, if wo 
omitted to notice the elegant establishment 
just opened by Messrs. Dison, Wilson, Si Co. 
237 Regent Street. Seldom have our eyes 
had so great a treat, as they enjoyed in the 
inspection of their beautiful' assortment of 
British and Foreign laces. 


THE HIVE. 


&VoWjng.—In the whole course of my read¬ 
ing, which has been both extensive and desul¬ 
tory, I do not recollect having ever met with 
an essay on the science of scolding ; yet that 
it is reduced to a perfect system, and that the 
practice of it has long been a ruling passion 
with the fairer part of the creation, few men 
will deny. There is as much harmony (com¬ 
paratively speaking) in the boisterous pipes of 
a regular bred ouUand-out scold, as in tiie 
astonishing cadenzas of a Caialani, or the 
melting appogiaturas of a Braham; indeed, 
even the most celebrated and experienced 
physicians assert, that it is of the most essen¬ 
tial benefit in many which I would at¬ 
tempt to divide iiito the following cla.«<scs, viz. 

1st, The Constitutional Scold, who prac¬ 
tises for the benefit of her health. 

2nd, The Beautiful Scold, who is put out 
of temper because she cannot bring her com¬ 
plexion to its usual pitch of perfection, even 
with the aid of the captivating patch. 

3rd, The Authoritative Scold, who dis- 
,charges her spleen to support her dignity, and 
will not permit the least infringement on the 
prerogative of the petticoat. 


Itli, I'he Matrimonial Scold, who reatls 
curtain lectures for the refor. nation of her 
hushaml's morals, recommendi-d to the very 
a.K-ient and minn.rons faintly of the 
5tli, The Dramatic ScoI<l, alias Stage 
Shrew, who endeavours to convince the world 
that she can rant off the stage as well as on 
it. ■ 

Otii, The Patriotic Scold, who vociferates 
for the good of la r country, li» display her 
great knowledge and party principles, 

7, The I.tebriate Scold, who, hy forming a 
cordial alliance with certain strong licpiors, is 
wrought up to a phrenzy, in which she 
itrihingly evinces the ardent ilisposition of a 
woman of spirit, 

8th, The Billingsgate Scold, though last, 
not least, in fame, who may with the utmost 
propriety, be styled a professional •dh'ago, pos¬ 
sessed of a volume of voice, combitung vast 
compass and exhaustless strength, especially 
m the upper notes. She is so well cstablislied 
ill the ancien* art, mystery, and practice of 
scolding, that all others implicitly submit, and 

leave her the undisputed heroine of the field_ 

of tongue. D. A, O’M- ‘ 
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Jhmmmtni of the exeroiaed by the 

MuaaiofM.'^The amusement of the lee-hill ia a 
•pedes of exercise rery difficult to describe, 
M1 know nothin; In Kngland that I can com¬ 
pare to it. The Rusdans are pardoularly 
fond of the amuaenaent, and though dangerous 
to the ignorant, yet to the practised, Irom thdr 
dexterity in descending the tremendous fall, it 
is both safe and delightful. A temporary 
stage of wood is erected, about 40 or 50 feet 
from the surface of the river, from the per¬ 
pendicular height of which is a steep descent, 
like the sides of an abrupt rock; against this 
is laid blocks of ice, that soon become an 
united mass, by means of torrents of water I 
which are thrown along them, and that harden I 
in a few seconds. On the level, at probably I 
350 or SOO yards, stands a similar erection, 
only placed a little on one side, in order to I 
clear the glassy road for the sledges darting I 
from the summit of its opposite neighbour. 
This they mount by means of a flight of steps || 
in its rear,and placing their sledges on the decli- I 
vity, are conveyed back to the other hill by 
the same method they left it. Indeed, the 
force gained by precipitatng themselves from 
the top is more than sufficient to carry such |j 
light sledges to a far greater distance than I 
that which lies between each pyramid. The I 
bearded natives gather a plentiful harvest of | 
kopecks during this carnival, as a few pieces I 
of that money .is their usual charge for trans-1 
porting indiriduals down the ice foil. The I 
mode,is as follows: a sort of sledge, without | 
prqjections of any sort, but in shape and flat- I 
ness like a butcher's tray, is most fantastically I 
and rudely ornamented with carving and I 
colors, and placed on the summit of the hill, j| 
The native seats himself upon it, very far || 
bock, his legs extending in front perfectly J| 
straight, the person to be conveyed places I 
bimselfl or herself, before him in a similar atti- |j 
tude, and both remaining steady, pass rapidly I 
down Ae frozen torrent. The native behind | 
guides their course with his hands, on the | 
same principle as that of a vessel touching, the | 
contrary sl^ to that which they wish to go. I 
To sunk a nicety do they attain, that they I 
steer round groups of upset persons, without I 
the chance of their giving or receiving the I 
slightest injury. Many go down in these I 
sledges alone, and others on skates, both men I 
and women, who fly forwards in^a perfectly || 
ATo. 171.—Ko/. XXVIL 
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upright position. Steadiness seems the chief 
accomplishment in the Russian skater, and 
the velocity of his motion the o^ect of plea¬ 
sure in the spectator. 

Highland Honor and Afojpftfo/t/y.—An ex¬ 
traordinary instance of incorruptible fidelity 
occurred in the course of the miserable rambles 
of the Pretender. A pour cottager^ of the 
name of M'lan, who was upon principle hos¬ 
tile to his cause, and who, on account of a 
severe season, was, with his family, in a state 
of starvation, received the wretched wanderer, 
and at the hazard of his life, committed de¬ 
predations to procure him sustenance, when 
an immense reward lay within his reach, and 
with powerful temptation invited him to sur¬ 
render his guest. The fate of this generous 
man was as singular as bis conduct to the 
prince. In a'seasoii of great scardty, he stole 
a cow, to save his family from dying of hunger, 
for which he was tried, convicted, and exe¬ 
cuted. A little before his execution, he took 
off bis bonnet, and thanked God he had never 
betrayed a trust, never injured the poor, and 
never refused a share of what he had to the 
Hranger* 


Drest in ike days of Queen Elixabeih.^ 
Clothes, during this reign, were not kept, as 
now, in drawers, or given away when no 
longer fashionable; but they were hung up on 
wooden pegs, in a room appropriated to the 
sole purpose of receiving them, and they were 
suffered to hang by the walls till age and 
moths had destroyed what pride would not 
permit to be worn by servants or poor rela- 
Uons. When Queen Elizabeth died, she left 
behind her 3000 different dresses. 

The ladies used dyes to change the cplor of 
their hair, and often wore false tresses of a 
different color to their own: as the Queen's 
hair was sandy, so every female, if not so 
gifted, generally wore false hair of tliat color, 
in compliment to her M^esty; the young un¬ 
married^ ladies had their locks curiously 
knotted and raised from the forehead ; and in 
cold weather wore a cap of hair, or wig. 

The married women covered their hair 
with a species of caps, under different deno¬ 
minations ; one of which was the ship Hre, a 
flaunting head-dress, with lappets or ribbons, 
floating in the air like streamers. The tire* 

M 
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valiant was a head-dress yet more shewy and 
ostentatious: feathers^ jewels, and gold and 
silver ornaments were common in those days. 
The Erench hood was a favorite coijfeure; it 
consisted simply of gauze or muslin) and 
reached from the back of ihe head down over 
the forehead, leaving the hair exposed on each 
side; this is certainly the Mary Stuart cap, 
so prevalent in our day. Cauls, or nets of 
gold thread, were also thrown with much 
taste over the glossy tresses of the British fair; 
and the hair was often adorned with peas in 
their shells, the shell open, and the peas 
therein formed of fine pearls ; this may be a 
valuable hint to our jewellers and florists. 

A lady*s morning cap was, 'as it is now, a 
mob; and the citizens’ wives wore a superb 
velvet cap, with a peak or tiara three inches 
high ; the peak was white, the cap generally 
colored, and three-cornered. 

Masks were in general use when a lady 
went abroad, or to the theatre; they also con* 
cealed their chins like the Turkish women, 
with what the English ladies called a muffler. 
They wore very stiff ruffs, and of most enor¬ 
mous dimensions. The ruff reached behind 
to the very top of the head, and the lawn or 
cambric of which they were fabricated was 
of the most extraordinary fineness. These 
rufis gave rise to the invention of clear-starch¬ 
ing, M'hich was taught for a premium of five 
guineas: the plaits were adjusted by what 
they called poking-sticks, made of iron, steel, 
or silver, and were heated in the fire to form 
the plaits. 

The waist was frightfully, and beyond all 
proportion long: in the forepart of the stays 
was a pocket for money, letters, and needle¬ 
work. The gowns were made of the richest 
materials, with velvet caps, embroidered 
with bugles, and the sleeves very curiously 
cut. A round hoop, called a farthingale, was 
worn with the petticoat, and the gowns were 
stuffed or .padded about the shoulders. A 
mantle, called a kirtle, was thrown over the 
dress as a finish; some of these had hoods, 
some were without; the mantle was of velvet 
or silk, richly bordered with lace. 

The heels of the shoes were very high; and 
the fans were made of ostrich feathers, with 
silver or ivory handles, studded with dia* 
monds and other jewels'. In the year 1589, 
on New Year’s Day, Sir Francis Drake pre-l 


sented Queen ^Izabeth with a fan made of 
white and feathers, with a gold handle, 
enamelled with, a half-moon of mother of 
pearl, within thgt half-moon another^ gar¬ 
nished with sparks of diamonds, and a few 
seed pearls on one side, having her Majesty's 
picture within it, and on the other side was a 
device with a crown over it. 

The bracelets, necklaces, and gloves were 
perfumed. 

Pockets, we may imagine, were no more in 
favor with the higher classes than they are 
now ; for to the girdle hung a small looking- 
glass, and a pocket-handkerchief, richly 
wrought with gold and silver. 

t 

PUature .—Pleasure is to women what the 
sun is to the flower, if moderately enjoyed, it 
beautifies, it refreshes, and it improves, if im¬ 
moderately enjoyed, it withers, etiolates, and 
destroys. But the duties of domestic life, 
exercised as they must be in retirement, and 
calling forth all the sensibilities of the female, 
are, perhaps, as necessary to the full develop¬ 
ing of her charms, as the shade and the 
shower are to the rose, comfirming its beauty, 
and increasing its fragrance. 


ContenifnenL^Agn said, ^^Gire me nei¬ 
ther poverty nor riches, and this will ever be 
I the prayer of the wise." Our income should 
be like our shoes, if too small, they will gall 
and pinch us, but if too large, they will cause 
us to stumble and trip. But wealth, after all, 
is a relative thing, since he that has little, and 
wants less, is richer than he that has much, 
but wants more. True contentment depends 
not on what we have, but upon what we 
would have; a tub was large enough for 
Diogenes, but a world was too little for Alex¬ 
ander. 

This lake, by reason of its great 
depth, never freezes, and during cold weather 
a violent steam rises from it, as from a fur- 
lace. Ice brought from other parts, and put 
nto the lake, instantly thaws; but no water 
reezes sooner when brought into the house, 
ts waters are est»med very salubrious, so 
hat people come and send thirty miles for it. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY; 

CONTAINING^THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DRAMA, REVIEW OP NEW 
PCBLICATIONS, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, MUSIC, &c. 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

At Drury Lane theatre, we look as natu¬ 
rally for the Ghster and the Othello of Kean, 
once in our periodical review of the drama, 
as we mechanically find our Shakspeare in 
its accustomed place on our book shelves. 
We look for this treat with the anxiety of old 
and tried acquaintance, and seat ourselves to 
its enjoyment with vigorous appetite, and 
powers of comprehension quickened by tJiis 
frequent contemplation; thus it is indeed v^ith 
excellence of any kind, when long habit has 
endeared it to us, and thus it ever should be, 
and indeed ever will be, wiih the sparkling 
points of our theatricals, in all those cases in 
which we have rationality and philosophy 
enough to make a proper selection, and are in¬ 
clined to pay them the requisite degree of at¬ 
tention. The Gloster of Mr. Kean has been 
so much and often the theme of praise, that 
superficially considered, it may seem to be ex¬ 
hausted ; it ought not, must not ever become 
so, it is one of those exhibitions of the art on 
the cbnsideration of which we could periodi¬ 
cally exercise ourselves; the lieauties of the 
scene allow us an abundant latitude for ob¬ 
servation, and Mr. Kean's power over the 
character has too much richness and variety 
to tire. 

Of the female characters of this play, we 
may always say that Mrs. West personates 
lady Anne in a touching and excellent man¬ 
ner. But here let us ask why in the first 
scene of the fourth act, when Itady Anne re¬ 
tires, after being summoned to her coronation, 
she raises her voice in « Long live the queen!” 
the sense of the passage not only does not re¬ 
quire it, but is actually violated by the mis¬ 
taken conception, for such we must term it. 
Mrs. Glover plays the Quern, but not, as wc 
consider, in pnison with the general excellence 
of the play ; her grief is much too boisterous, 
as well as too whining in its tone; it iloes not 


afford us a true picture of the mother's dis¬ 
tress ; and it would be well to recollect that 
much of the applause it receives, is excited 
rather by the sentiments and the situations, 
than the actor's representation of them. While 
speaking of Mrs. Glover, who is highly and 
deservedly esteemed in her private character, 
as well as in her professional career, let us once 
for all whisper the admonition of an old friend ; 
the open style of dress which some twenty 
years ago was so gracefully becoming in her, 
is no longer so. 

The Gloster of Mr. Kean, like the character 
drawn by the bard, swells into grandeur, as 
the danger of his situation, and the bustle in¬ 
creases; his conference with Stanley on the 
motions of the invading foe, is strikingly fine. 

There let him sink, and be the seas on 
i him," &c. The scene of the night preceding 
the battle is all his own, no man (except per¬ 
haps the late Mr. Cooke in some points of 
minor importance) has made so much of it, 
we had almost said, made any thing of it. 
His tent scene is, as it ever has been in his 
hands, icrr^c. His “ Who's there.?" to 
CaUsbys abrupt entrance, and his exhaustion; 
his CiiARQB at the close of the scene which 
precedes the battle; his abstraction in the 
moment of discomfiture ; hts cry for a horse, 
and his burst of animal courage on a horse 
being suggested as the means of escape, are 
all undimiiiished in grandeur and effect, and 
improve, as does all his acting, as we learn 
to study him more closely. 

To sum up—As a whole, where, or when, 
has there been such a Gloster K We can 
answer with confidence for every one since 
Garrick, nor arc wc willing to believe implicitly 
thdl he was his equal. Of Mr. Kean s stature 
and voice, a^ul which so much has been said, 
we assert again and again that whenever we 
take the trouble to study his acting, we shall 
acquire a new relish for the drama, and a 
perception of his capabilities, of which we 
were not before possessed; in his best scenes 
he will be found to occupy the entire atten¬ 
tion of the observer, and with what company 
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8oe¥to the scene may sttrround him, be wiU .itbe opening scene of the second act, in which, 
do this so effectually, as to leave no other oh-1 Pierre works Jqffier to the purposes of the 
jSet with which to compare trim! He is from | conspiracy, k yet riobsni In ^ sepoad scene 
that nfomfe n t of 'any stature oar notions of I of that aet, J'^^^Eer’s delivery of hk Bdddm 
the character may require him. His voice, || to the care of the conspirators, and his mode 
we insist, without fear of contradiction from | of receiving his wife’s charge of iZemiulf’s 
any qualified opponent, is harmonious and I treachery, are of great beauty; hk skilful 
rich, and, In the present form and size of this |J management of the passage, ** No, no, out 
theatre, of abundant volume for any exertion 11 on't, violence! &c.” k alone a point worth an 
which good taste can demand. While we I evening^s attendance to witness ; it is a pas- 
are still speaking of this theatre, and of Mr. j| sago of great nicety, although seldom treated 
Kean, we are naturally led to advert to the I with much attention; it has never been ren- 
epoeh which the good taste and liberality of dered with so much fidelity of description 
the lessee has introduced in the combination II without coarseness, so much indignation with 
. of talent. In theatricals, the mere introduc- 11 oo much propriety. 

tion of new dramatic pieces, is by no means || Macbetk has been got up in an excellent 
of so much importance as an improvement; ||^yfo> with Mr. Young’s Macbeth, a powerful 
as the more efficient performance of those || performance. The symmetry of that gentle- 
we already possess, Mr. Kean, magically I man’s figure, greatly mds the efi^t of his 
powerful as he is, is incapable, physically un- I acting this character; his performance is a rare 
able to support a play of Shakspeare alone, I treat ' His utter abstraction in the scene with 
unaided. How often have we witnessed the || bk wife immediately after the murder, and 
finest flights of his genius thrown away, ut-1| his exclamation os he at length retires, at the 
terly lost, from the want of adequate sup-1| alarm at the gates : ** Wake, Duncan, with 
port; the illusion of the scene altogether dis-1 the knocking," &c. was among the finest of 
pelled and ruined, by the misapprehension, I bis efforts. His driving off the ghost of Ban- 
carelessness, or incapacity, of the characters If quo, with Hence,*' &c. we consider superior 
about Him, who, to produce keeping in the ||to the same passage by John Kemble. Mrs. 
picture, ^ght to have played aa powerfully || West s Lady Macbeth, is certainly not that of 
and judiciously as himself. The tragedies,of || Siddons, but is respectable. 

Othello, and Venice Preserted have been pro-1| '^he second Pantomime at this house is not 
duced to remedy this crying evil, and with an || only an improvement on the first, which, im- 
cffect which we trust will not soon or easily I usual to relate of this class of performances, 
be forgotten, either by the public or the I proved insufficient for the amusement sf the 
theatrical management. In Othello we have j| young holiday folk, but is decidedly good, 
the Moor of Mr. Kean, perhaps altogether 0^6 story issufficiently simple to be intelligible 
bis most powerful and per^t cWacter, sup-1 clear to the spirits for whom it is specially 
ported by Mr. Young's logo. In the last 11 constructed, but the episodes are amusing and 
mentioned tragedy, the effect of the new ar- || various; the buffooneries of the Pantaloon, 
rangement is stiH higher, Mr. Kean’s ||k, perhaps, inimitable; the vagaries of the 

and Mr. Young's Pierre afford each other re- |l Clown are as uncouth as need be; Harlequin 
ciprocal benefit. In this play, we have had [I thing to be wished; the Columhine of 
the gratification to find Mr. Kean's general N^ks Tree, cannot be otherwise than excellent, 
manner and acting eminently beautiful, with- jj Ou the whole, the Golden Axe is an enter- 
out those violent transitions which are erio- [| tainment good of its class, setting gravity, 
neously considered hk great dependence; hk 
close of the conversation k an instance, 

'' Ob! Belvulera I Oh! she is my wife>^ 

And we will bear our wayward fote toge¬ 
ther, 

But ne'er know comfort more.” 

In the same scene with Pierre, again; and 


sober judgment, and criticism, as it ought, 
absolutely at defiance, and electrifying with 
surprise also as it ought, those, for whom thk 
species of entertainment is by ancient usage 
provided, 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

At this house we have had the School for 
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Scandal Sn excellent style and kee^ng. f'wr- 
ren's Sir Peter Teaidej and the Ckarlet JWr- 

of Mn Kembb> oould h^ly &U to 
produce aU exeellentplay. Mr. Macroady is 
dmys TMpectafaley often inftnitable; but we 
ate bound to my, he should avoid the charac¬ 
ter of Joseph Surfitce, Medd Marian conti¬ 
nues to draw houses; and we hare announce* 
inenta of munerous important novelty, which 
will be matter of observation in our next. 

Harrison’e Panathene at Spring Gardens, is 
a singular and tasteful endeavor to unite an' 
assemblage of the Fine Art8,Lin a singularly, 
beautiful, and unique comldnation. Fainting, 
sculpture, architecture, rnnsic^ and the most 
refined mechanism, are all taken into requisi¬ 
tion, to form a superb spedmen of various 
and exquisite workmanship, and is intended 
as a superb centre ornament for a nobleman's 
library, grand saloon, music room, picture 
gallery, or temple, in his pleasure grounds.— 
The Panathene itself, in fact, is a temple dedi¬ 
cated to the Fine Arts, of whicb^ although; 
the various specimens are few, the excellence 
is indisputable. Howard's painting as emble¬ 
matic of architecture, must be viewed with 
unqualified pleasure; for however wide the 
analogy may be to the subject, the chasteness, 
the sober transparency of coloring, the ex¬ 
pressive sweetness of the countenance, and 
the poetic feeling that reigns throughout, will 
long make this picture a favorite ; the same 
maf be said of poetry, and his faith, hope, 
and charity. Of Stothard's pictures, little 
requires to be said, as they all possess excel¬ 
lence of a very high order, and are strongly 
marked by the delicacy of coloring and grace¬ 
ful Hues peouliar to this celebrated artist* 
Town's pictures on velvet, and much of the 
sculpture, are placed in an injudicious light, 
to see their beauties. This grand work of art, 
we understand, is announced for sale. We 
paused again and again before it, and left it 
with regret. 

FRENCH THEATRICALS. 

SacoNO Thxatbb Francais.— jJau/. A 

tragedy. 

The author of this piece has undoubtedly 
tiken the idea from Alfieri, but merely the 
idea, for the plan, the situations, aitd the dra¬ 
matic springs, are all difiereut Alfieri only 


took one particular moment <^SauF* life,, and 
riiat was the last: the author of the present 
dffmaa has broii^’bt topsdier nM«9 hiteresting 
situations. Alfieri vqire^toB^vid as already 
the husband of Micfaal, aod the object of 
Saul's hatred*. M. Soumet introduces him 
to*ua as a she^erd, a conqueror, a lover, a 
husband, aod the acknowledged king of IsraeL 
He has not precise^ given the scene where 
David appeases the fi^ry of Saul by his sing¬ 
ing, nor the prinripal developements of that 
monarch's character, nor dwelt on the senti¬ 
ments of David, towards Michal and Jona¬ 
than: and as the two tragedies are totally 
di^rent, so the part of the Pythoness is 
entirely Mr. Soumet's own. 

When the curtain rises, the first scene that 
is represented, is the camp of Saul, whose 
troops are within sight of the Philistines. A 
mysterious looking personage placed near the 
side of a barren mountrin, excites universal 
attention; this is the Pythoness; she declares 
herself the Witdh cl Endor, renowned only by 
the mischiefs she performs, tliat her charms 
and philtres are composed of the tears of 
mortals, and the most destructive poisons. In 
Saul, she says, she finds a resemblance to her 
own character, for like her, he braves the 
anathema attariied to magical incantations. 
See. &c. 

This debut is novel, and in the course'of the 
drama, the Pythoness realizes the horrible 
portrait she has drawn of herseT: yet we 
cannot regard it as a well-judged piece of 
artifice to let this speech come from her lips ; 
would not it have been better for the Israel¬ 
ites to have occupied the space after the ap¬ 
pearance of this gloomy spectre, and to have 
let them speak of those baneful passions, 
which, as Saul's evil genius, she has breathed 
iuto his breast. • 

’ The Pythoness, after her speecli, retires into 
a cave, and Jonathan, with his sister Michal, 
accompanied by a few Israriites, enter; they 
deplore together the lot of God’s chosen peo¬ 
ple, and that of a king, whom the Almighty 
has forsaken, since he ceased to follow the 
precepts of Samuel; as he foresaw with envy, 
him whom the dying prophet had named to 
be the future monarch of Israri, he had aban¬ 
doned himself to the most impious sacrilege, 
and was guilty of the murder of the priests 
of Nobe, where the ark of the covenant was 
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kept* Israel, therefore, could no longer com- i a scene between the-> lovers, for so they may 
municate with their God, and Saul gave him* be called; they have already seen each other, 
self entirely up to the presages of the Fytho- and David .has adorned his head with those 
ness. Israel. demanded another king, and flowers that the tender Michal had prepared 
Saul bad no hopes but in the &ithful valor of for the lord, but which she has let fall at the- 
his son Jonathw, and the .tears of his daugh- shepherd’s feet. There is great delicacy in 
ter. In the mean time, the danger becomes this scene, but, perhaps, not quite simplicity 
imminent. . The Philistines prepare to give enough. In some passages, David and Saul's 
battle, with Goliah at their head, and Jona- daughter have great mental endowments, and 
than appears inarching, with his troops, to even their nafvetS seems studied and affected : 
inevitable death; when the priest Achimelec, however, this scene forms a happy contrast to 
who has survived his brethren, and who has I what follows. While the marriage rites are 
saved the ark imm destruction, appears in prepanng, we are informed that the Pythoness 
the midst of the astonished Israelites. He is is again about to be brought forward, who 
blind, and is led by young David, the anointed I has set a new spring at work, to bring Saul 
of God. This shepherd, the future sovereign, I over to,his dependence on the infernal powers, 
is only armed with a sling, but a superior She has already rendered him furious at the 
power directs this simple weapon to hurl de- thoughts of losing bis crown, and having 
struction on the Philistine... learned that David is to be appointed in his 

Jonathan hears the commands of the imest, stead, she informs Saul of it, who will not 
and yields to them, as to the voice of heaven, believe her. She then dares him to descend 
He does not dispute with the young shepherd into the sepulchre of Samuel, where she will 
the prize of carrying off the victory; should I invoke the shade of the prophet. Saul follows 
he fall, he only wishes to die with him. her to the awful spot, the shade appears, it 

( The second act is opened by Saul, who rises has spoken ; and while, in the fourth act, the 
from the ashes, and throws off the sackcloth, I hymeneal altar is surrounded by lighted tor- 
to which, for three days, he has condemned I ches, the Pythoness, rising from the mauso- 
himself. ‘ Fury and convulsive agony of mind I Icum, casts herself at the foot of this altar, 
mark bis demeanour. All the past rushes on Saul stands transfixed with fear. The sacri- 
his mindhe declares himself weary of life, I fice ceases, and |the astonished pair look in 
as he Is become the prey of the most appalling I silence on the priest, who was about to unite 
visions; yet though laden with crimes that I their hands. Saul recovers only to proclaim 
fill his bosom with all the agonies of remorse, I the oracle of Samuel, and to order the punish- 
he still continues to brave heaven; and in the I ment of the pretended king announced by tthe 
midst of this agitation, he is informed, that prophet, and of the pontiff who protects him. 
his people are engagediin combat, but that his The two victims are then dragged away, less 
son Jonathan, is not at their head. It is at terrified at the threat, than him who has just 
young shepherd, led to victory by a priest. I pronounced it. 

At this intelligence, the fury of Saul knows I The audience is left completely in the dark 
no bounds, and exhausted nature sinks under as to the means of David and Achimelec had 
its excess, when a most happy stage effect I of breaking their fetters; and how David and 
takes place, and infuses a powerful charm by I Jonathan, in the midst of a battle with the 
its contrast; the harp of David is heordj Philistines, should be found again together in 
giving harmonious sounds of joy and glad- the same scene: as to their changing armor, 
ness. David has vanquished the giant, and is that is very well accounted for, as a pledge of 
returned victorious, while he comes to bring I friendship; and it is easy enough to foresee, 
his monarch the joyful tidings of peace. The I that Saul, instead of wounding David, nior- 
hymn of praise is very fine. I tally pierces his son Jonathan. This noble 

The voice of David, accompanying his harp, I and loyal son romes to expire in the presence of 
«reanimates, and soothes the spirit of Saul; his father, and Saul, even while he blasphemes 
overcome by.his gratitude, he instantly offers his God, is compelled to acknowledge his 
hU daughter Michal, as the prize of his vie- I power. He gives bis crown to David, pre- 
tory. This gives occasion, in the third act, to j| saging to him a similar fate to his own; Umt 
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he will fall on hia own sword in flying from 
his enemies. Such is^ in £sct, the denoue¬ 
ment of this drama, of which we hare giren 
0 complete outline, , omitting only one scene, 
which is useless, heavy, and without any kind 
of end or consequence; it is between the 
Pythoness and young Michal, in which the 
daughter of Saul disputes for her son, against 
the demon, in terms wMch savor too much of 
the present era of religious opinions. It is a 
scene that is visibly traced only to employ the 
time while the battle takes place, and it would 
be much better to suppress it. 

Saul appears under various aspects; an 
impious king, a penitent man, a warrior re¬ 
stored to himself, but a king about to lose his 
crown. The character of David is happily 
conceived, and he^difluses over the first part 
of the piecemi irresistible charm, in the last 
he seems a complete nonentity. The charac¬ 
ter of Michal is full of grace and sweetness. 
Jonathan is but a secondary character. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Peveril of the Peak, by the Author of Waver- 
ley. Edin. 4 vols. 13mo. 

Another novel has issued from the exhaust¬ 
less Waverley nriine. To say any thing farther 
on the character of this school would be little 
better than tautology, when the subject has 
already been worn threadbare by crowds of 
reviewers and copious extracters, who have 
from time to time enriched thrir columns 
with historical gems culled from this inva¬ 
luable store. We should, also, probably, by 
some, be thought hypercritical, were we to 
venture further ou the topic, and, rather than 
expose ourselves to that charge, we shall con¬ 
fine ourselves chiefly to a few extracts. The 
publication of the Peveril of the Peak (for 
such is the title of this new novel) was re¬ 
tarded in London by very untoward circum¬ 
stances, to the great mortification of hundreds 
of impatient booksellers, and thousands of 
still more impatient readers. The work has 
been protracted to four volumes: more than 
three volumes, and the remainder of the 
fourth were shipped at Leith, but owing to 
stress of weather and contrary winds, the 
arrival was delayed, and thus, the work was 


generally circulating in Scotland, the north of 
England, and throughout Vorkshire, whilst 
not a single copy was for some rime to be ob¬ 
tained in London, except those received by 
the anticipating critics, at a great expense of 
carriage, by the maiL A morning paper has, 
also stated, that notwithstanding,the notoriety 
of the name of the real author of the Scot¬ 
tish novels, in his native city, the same mys¬ 
terious precaution with regard to the manu¬ 
script and prooft is still regarded. The ma¬ 
nuscript sent to the printer is not in the hand¬ 
writing of Sir Walter Scott, and during the 
progress of the work through the press, two 
proof sheets were forwarded to the author, by 
an intermediate person, one of which was re¬ 
turned corrected, evidently in a disguised 
hand. i We can only add, we should feel some 
satisfaction in seeing this long agitated ques¬ 
tion set at rest 

The following is a short sketch of the plot: 

The novel begins about the year 1658, and 
presents to us Sir Geoffrey Peveril of the 
Peak, a sturdy cavalier descended from the 
bastard son of ITVllliam the Conqueror, settled 
at Martindale Castle in Derbyshire, with 
estates and fortune sadly dilapidated, in con¬ 
sequence of royalist sufferings in the civil 
wars. At Moultrassie Hall, near him, re¬ 
sides Ralph Bridgenorth, descended from a 
Leicester brewer, a presbyterian. In the 
midst of the contests, however, which dis¬ 
tracted the country, and in spite of their 
opposite opinions, Bridgenorth had befriended 
Sir Geoffrey, who was his old schoolfellow 
and playmate, and good-will subsists between 
the families. 

The house of Peveril has an heir in Julian, 
a bold boy of three or four years of age, while 
the more prosperous Bridgenorth loses all his 
children except an infant, Alice, whose birth 
at this epoch costs the life of her mother. 
The father is utterly disconsolate, and hope¬ 
less of saving this last pledge of his union, 
when the amiable Lady Peveril interposes, 
and takes the baby under her charge to Mar¬ 
tindale Castle. 

The restoration of Charles, which at first 
puts an end to civil dudgeon," raises ^the 
expectations of Sir Geoffrty, but does not 
improve his fortunes; and the various shapes 
of relation into which public affairs cast the 
neighbours in Derbyshire, are dwelt upon 
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nearly throughout the first volume. In the I formality, and a preconceived determination 
end, Bridgenorth and Peveril quarrel, and to treat a lover with cold politeness." 

Alice is taken from her kind protectress, I The description of the Countess of Derby's 
and dis|iosed of with her attendant, Deborah little female elfin page, is original and inte- 
Debbitch, no one knows where. The ground I resting: 

of quarrel is the appearance at Martindale of I ** This little creature, for she was of the 
the famous Lady of Latham, Louise de Tre- I least and slightest size of womankind, was 
mouille, the Roman Catholic Countess of I exquisitely well formed in all her limbs, which 
Derby, who is pursued by a court faction for the dress she usually wore, (a green silk tunic, 
the execution (denounced as the murder) of I of a peculiar form) set off to the best advan- 
Colonel Christian, whom she had condemned I tage. Her face was darker than the usud 
in her capacity of sovereign of the Isle of || hue of Europeans; and the profusion of long 
Man, and immediately put to death. Even land silken hair, which', when she undid the 
the services of her husband, who perished on 11 braids in which she commonly wore It, fell 
the scafifoki at fiolton-le-Moors, are insuf* I downjalmost to her ancles, was also rather a 
ficient to protect her ; and Sir Geoffrey, in foreign attribute. Her countenance resembled 
aiding her escape, comes into violent conflict j a most beautiful miniature; and there was 
with Bridgenorth, one of her most inveterate a quickness, decision, and fire, in Fenella's 
pursuers: this sprung from his wife's being! I look, and cfipecially in her eyes, which was 
the sister of Christian, and a deep desire for I probably rendered yet more alert and acute, 
revenge on one who had shed the blood of I because, through the imperfection of her 
the saints. The Countess, however, reaches 11 other organs, it was only by sight that she 
the Isle of Man, and except a heavy mulct, could obtain information of what passed 
is no farther assailed by the government. But around her. 

her offence is not forgotten by the aggrieved «< The pretty mute was mistress of many 
party, and not only Bridgenorth, but his jj little accomplishments which the Countess 
brother-in-law, Edward Christian, study with jj had caused to be taught to her in compassion 
a determined perseverance how to requite the I for her forlorn situation, and which she 
death of their murdered relative. j learned with the most surprising quickness. 

A period of years is now overleapt, and we Thus, for example, she was exquisite in the 
find Julian Peveril, the hero, a fine yodng jj use of the needle, and so'ready and ingenious 
man, who had travelled with bis kinsman, a draughts-woman, that, like the ancient 
the youthful Earl of Derby, and now remains j j Mexicans, she sometimes made a hasty sketcli 
with him at his mother's castle in Man. I j with her pencil the means of conveying; her 
Hither, it also turns out, Alice had been re- ideas, either by direct or emblematical re¬ 
moved, and occupies, with Deborah, a retired presenUtion. Above all, in the art of orna- 
mansion of her late uncle; and here Julian jj mental writing, much studied at that period, 
encounters her, and a mutual passion ensues. || Fenella was so great a proficient, as to rival 
But Alice has had resolution to forbkl his 11 the fiune of Messrs. Snow, Shelley, and other 
visits, when the following scene is described : masters of the pen, whose copy-books, prcf 
«When Alice Bridgenorth entered, at served in the libraries of the curious, still 
length, the parlor where her anxious lover j shew the artists smUing on the frontispiece 
had so long expected her, it was with a slow in all the honors of flowing gowns and full- 
step, and a composed manner. Her dress bottomed wigs, to the eternal glory of cali- 
was arranged with an accurate attention to I graphy. 

form, which at once enhanced the appearance « The little maiden had, besides these ac- 
of its puritanic simplicity, and struck Julian complishwenls, much ready wit and acute- 
as a bad omen; for although the time be- ness of intellect. With Lady Derby, and 
stowed upon the toilet, may, in many cases, with the two young gentlemen, she was a 
intimate the wish to appear advantageously great favorite, and used much freedom in 
at such an interview, yet a ceremonious ar- conversing with them, by means of a system 
rangement of attire is very much allied with |j of signs which had been gradually established 
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amonst them, and which served all ordinary 
purposes of communication. 

But, though happy in the indulgence and 
favor of her mistress, from whom indeed she 
was seldom separate, Fenclla was by -no 
m^ns a favorite with the rest of the houses 
hold; In fact, it seemed that her temper, 
exasperated perhaps by a sense of her mis 
fortune, was by no means equal to her abili¬ 
ties. She was very haughty in her demea¬ 
nour, even towards the upper domestics, who 
in that establishment were of a much higher 
rank and better birth than in the families of the 
nobility in general. These often complained, 
not only of her pride and reserve, but of her 
high and irascilde temper and vindictive dis¬ 
position. Her passionate propensity had 
been indeed idly encouraged by the young 
men, and particularly by the Earl, who some¬ 
times amused himself with teasing her, that 
he might enjoy the various singular motions 
and murmurs by which she expressed her re¬ 
sentment. Towards him, these were of course 
only petulant and whimsical indications of 
pettish anger. But when she was angry with 
others of inferior de grec—before whom she 
did not control herself—the expression of 
her passion, unable to display itself in lan¬ 
guage, had something even frightful, so sin¬ 
gular were the tones, contortions^ and ges¬ 
tures, to which she had recourse. The lower 
domestics, to whom she was liberal almost 
beyond her apparent means, observed her 
withsTiuch deference and respect, but much 
more from fear than from any real attach¬ 
ment ; for the caprices of her temper dis¬ 
played themselves even in her gifts ; and 
those who most frequently shared her bounty, 
seemed by no means assured of the benevo¬ 
lence of the motives which dictated her 
liberality.'* 

The person of Charles II, is interesting, 
though it has in it nothing new to the readers 
of that monarch’s life. 

" The person whom he looked upon was 
past the middle age of life, of a dark com¬ 
plexion, corresponding with the long, black, 
full-bottomed periwig, wbich he wore instead 
of his own hair. His dress was full black 
velvet, with a diamond star, however, on his 
cloak, which hung carelessly ovt;r one shoul¬ 
der. His features, strongly lined, even to 
harshness, yet had an expression of dignified 
ATo, 171.—IW. XXVIL 


good humor; he was well and strongly built, 
walked upright, and yet easily, and had upon 
the whole, the air of a person oi the highest 
consideration. He kept rather in advance of 
his companions, but turned and spoke to them 
from time to time, with much afTability, and 
probably with some liveliness, judging by the 
smiles, and sometimrs the scarce restrained 
laughter, by which some of his sallies were 
received by his attendants. They also wore 
only morning dresses ; but their looks and 
manner were those of rank, in presence of one 
in station still more elevated. They shared 
the attention of their principal in common 
with seven or eight little black curly-haircd 
spaniels, or rather, as they are now called, cock¬ 
ers, which attended their master as closely, 
and, perhaps, with as deep sentiments of at¬ 
tachment, as the bipeds of the group; and 
whoss gambols, which seemed to afford him 
much amusement, he sometimes regulated, 
and sometimes encouraged. In addition to 
this pastime, a lacquey, or groom, was also iiT 
attendance, with one or two little baskets and 
l)ags, from which the gentleman we have de¬ 
scribed took, from time to time, a handful of 
seeds, and amused himself with throwing them 
to the water.fowl.” 

But this monarch’s manner of speaking is 
ill described. He was not accustomed to use 
:he phrases of i/iec* and i/iou ; this is too mticli 
ike king James in the “ Fortunes of Nigel 
he speech of Charles II. was most graceful, 
he was brought up chiefly in the court of 
France, and his manners were those of a finish¬ 
ed gentleman, how’ever profligate might be his 
conduct. 

‘‘ 'Now, heaven forgive thee tliy hypocrisy, 
George,' said the king, hastily. 'I would 
rather hear the devil preach religion than thee 
teach patriotism. Thou knowest as well as I, 
that the nation is in a scarlet fever for fear of 
the poor Catholics, who are not two men to 
five hundred ; and that the public mind is so 
harassed wdth new narrations of conspiracy, 
and fresh horrors every day, that people have 
as little real sense of what is just or uqjust, 
as men who talk in their sleep of what is sense 
or nonsense. I have home, and borne with 
it—I have seen blood flow on the scaffold, 
fearing to thwart the nation in its fury—and 
I pray to God that I or mine be not called on 
to answer for it. I will no longer sVim with 

.N 
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the torrent, which honor and conscience caii 
ut>on me to stem. I will act the part of a 
Sovereign, and save my people from,doing in¬ 
justice, evenlin their^own despite.*" 

Ijiieraiy Pocket Book ; or Companion fir the 

L(f§et of Nature and Art fur 1838. Load. 

This elegant little manual, which was com¬ 
menced in 1830, is continued with the same 
spirit of originality which recommended it at 
the first outset. The present book, or number, 
contains a ** Town Calendar” of the month, 
written with much naiVet^ and taste; and 
No. IV. of the Walks round I.ondon (Mary- 
lebone Park) written in a very superior style. 
The Original Poetry includes several beauti¬ 
ful sonnets, and a clasfrical translation of 
Metastasio's Hymn to Venus. A few choice 
anecdotes and extracts fi-om rare works, and 
the usual lists make up this companion, 
which we recommend to our readers as the 
most classical and original work of the kind. 

The lateness of publication compels us to 
defer our notice of Vol. I. of Miss Hawkin*s 
Anecdotes, Whotwer has read the Countess J 
and Gertrude, written by this amiable Lady, 
will anticipate much intellectual delight from 
the present work. It is in truth, a bonne 
bouche, and we hope, in our next number, to 
present our readers with a few selections from 
this exhaustless fund of hiterest and amuse¬ 
ment* 

We notice, with much pleasure, No. I. of 
a diamond edition of Shakspeare’s Plays. It 
is so portable, as to be carried in a waistcoat 
pocket; and in point of typographical execu¬ 
tion, it will be hailed as a curiosity strongly 
indicative of the triumph of modem art and 
national superiority. 

Mr. Plancbe, the successful adapter of the 
popular opera of Maid Marian, is said to 
have received 300/. for that piece. We are 
happy to recognise the spirit of liberality in 
the theatrical world, as it bids fair to tend to 
improve the taste for modern ^dramatising, 
which, in some instances, has proved to be on 
the decline. i 


History of an Irish Fantily, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 1 vol. 13mo. 

This interesting little tale exemplifies the 
advantages of early instilling virtuous prin¬ 
ciples into’the human mind; which will-dis¬ 
cover themselves, and by encouragement, pre¬ 
dominate, even if temptation has caused its 
victim to wander fur a while among the laby¬ 
rinths of vice. 

This moral work is the production of a lady, 
to whom La Belle Assembled has often been 
indebted for some interesting communica¬ 
tions ; a Mrs. Grant, of Duthil, the author of 
Intellectual Education,” and ** Popular 
Models,” Sic, 

This wretched family, like many of their 
unfortunate iellow-countrynien, are dispersed 
abroad, and Patrick Connel and his wife, with 
eight children, pass over to the western coast 
of Scotland; their first shelter is a sheep-cot, 
where they are attacked by fever, and suffer 
iunumerable hardships, but are relieved by 
the humanity of a noble lady, who also under¬ 
takes the reform of a lad, named Lewis, of 
very vicious propensities. After the lady's 
death he departs for America. We, however, 
find him afterwards with Terence end his 
wife, who are patterns of industry. 

We shall conclude this notice by the fbllow- 
I ing excellent extract: 

I Perspicuity of ideas, accuracy of judg¬ 
ment, and habits of reflection, arc chiefly at¬ 
tained by Huperadding to our own observa¬ 
tion the recorded experience of others; and 
though knowledge should not find an oppor¬ 
tunity of opening n path to emolument, if 
mental enlargement shall qualify the possessor 
for more completely fulfilling the humble 
offices belonging to his station, and for a wider 
circle of self-derived enjoyments, he has not 
misapplied his exertions. 

** It may be expected, that the best in¬ 
formed will be most exemplary in wisdom and 
worth, and if the time frittered away in trifling 
pursuits, or abused in licentiousness, were 
consecrated for improving the percipient facul¬ 
ties, old age would be in a great measure 
exempted from despondency, and youth fVom 
folly.” 

Insiruciiue Enigmas, By A. Veigt. 

The '' Instructive Enigmas” may be truly 
said to combine amusement, with both litai^ 
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rai 7 and musical instruetkAij aud we giro I aoon appear more prominently befora the 
Mr. Veigt great credit both for ingeniously | public in this department of the mudcal art. 
devising such a work^ and still more^ for its 
able execution. Sereral of the most plearing 
airs in the book are selected from instru- j| Melodies of various nations for the dute, vrith 
mental pieces; and we consider this idea as |j accompanimenu finr the piano forte, dedi* 

an excellent one> for if the melodies were I catedtoLordCburchiU, by W. Wheatstone, 

popular when in lessons, they cannot fail to Nos. IS to 18 forming the third volume, 

become much more so wi^ well adapted I (Wheatstone and Co.) 

words; instrumental music, after all that can in novelty and interest, the present num-* 

be said to the contrary, having a much more her of this popular work does not fall short 
uncertain and less durable effect on the mind, I of the two volumes which have already ap« 
than vocal compositions. It seems to have peered before the public. As interesting prac- 
been Mr. Veigt's aim in this work to give I tice for amateurs of the two most prevalent 
as great a variety as possible of the popular I instruments, we strongly recommend this 
airs of various countries, modifying and ar« || publication, 
ranging them in such a manner that they 
might please either as songs, or as juvenile 
piano-forte lessons; for this purpose, the me¬ 
lodies are always strictly preserved, with the 
occasional use of chords derived from the 
thorough-bass, and symphonies of a more 
than usually brilliant and pleasing description. 

The entire work is comprised in six numbers. 


FathionahU Paruian QaadriUet^ with their 
appropriate figures, as danced at the nobi« 
lity's assemblies, arranged for the piano¬ 
forte, by J. Simonet. Nos. 49 aud 43. 
(Wheatstone and Co.) 

This is really an elegant little work both in 

wUh^sii melodies m 11 *** ““‘I ‘yi^^Phy- We recog- 


nise many of the quadrilles as being great 
favorites in the French metropolis, and the 
whole of them are composed in a very cha¬ 
racteristic and original style. 


ber is a handsome title, with two wood cuts, 
explanatory of the solutions of the first six 
riddles. The enigmas commence l)y perhaps, 
the moat ingenious one in any language, 
namely, that of Lord Byron on the letter H. 
and here we will take occasion to remark that Jones'$ Musical Game, for establishing in the 
the words of all the riddles have been cau- mind the varieties of time, 
tiously selected, so that they may safely be Musical Game, for teaching the names 

placed in the hands of young females by the of the notes; in the treble and bass clefs, 

most scrupulous of parents. But we find our (Wheatstone and Co.) 

space drawing to a close, and can only criti- These instructive games arc played simi- 

cally notice a few among the various gems to | iarly witli dominos. They convey useful cle- 


be found in this interesting little work. No. 
13. is a beautiful air from the celebrated Storm, 
by Steibclt; it is arranged with so much sim¬ 
plicity, that the merest tyro on the piano-forte 
will have no difliculty in its execution. No. 2. 
is a very clever riddle adajited to a beautiful 
German Waltz. No. 28. is the popular 
movement in the overture of Lodoiska, which 
sings well, and is admirably fitted for the 
double purpose of a song and juvenile lesson. 
But we find we mu^t conclude, though our 
inclination would lead us specifically to de¬ 
signate at least a dozen more airs in the col¬ 
lection, and among them four original melo¬ 
dies by Veigt, which bespeak so much talent 
for vocal composition, that we hope he will 


mentary information in a very easy and plea¬ 
sing maimer, and cannot fail of stimulating 
juvenile students in their,musical progress, 
we therefore highly recommend them to 
schools and private families. 

The celebrated Venetian Boat Song, arranged 
for the piano forte; the words by D. A. 
O'Meara. (Wheatstone and Co.) 

This is a very pretty little ballad, adapted 
to an air which has tong been a favorite, under 
the title of the Carnival of Venice. 

O love iff like ike morning beams, a favorite 
ballad adaptec to the po{)ular air of Le 
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Gallon Tolage, airtoge^ pibno-fbrte, 

the words by J. Scott, Esq. (Wheatstone 
and Co.,) 

The air to which this ballad is adapted, has 
been extremely popular; the words well 
suited to the melody, are written with taste, 
and in ^od style. 

■ 

ilfary of Castle Caryy an admired Scotch 
ballad, (dementi and Co.) 

Miss Faton sang this air with consummate 
taste and pathos, in the opera of Morning, 
NooQi and Night She was unaccompanied 
by the orchestra, consequently a very favor* 
able opportunity was afforded her of executing 
this melody, (one of the most delightful of j 
those of her native country) in the chastest 
Scotch style, that is to say with great sim¬ 
plicity and peculiar attention to the swell of 
the voice. Her efforts were rapturously ap¬ 
preciated by the audience. 

A Series of Moral Songs, composed and dedi¬ 
cated to the young ladies of Misses Turner's 
establishment, Theresa House, Hammer- 
: smith, hy J. C. Clifton. No. 1. (Clementi 
and Co.) 

This imiocent song cannot fail to excite the 
admiration of all the lovers of vocal music, 
particularly of those who are in search of 
moral pieces, it is not only well set, and the 
parts cleverly constructed, but it combines 
feeling, in character with the poetry. The 
transition in page 3. dr/t score, on the words 
0 what charms can equal thee," is finely 
imagined. We beg leave to ask Mr. C. 
why he did not imitate this passage instead of 
introriucing the one bar symphony ? or rather 
why he did not omit this intrusive thing alto¬ 
gether? We acknowledge this ballad to be 
as elegant as any we have seen from the pen of 
this gentleman. 


expressed; w|iereas the «eco^d>, viable of 
re'Veabing, is enriched with a ffoweiy pas¬ 
sage of seven notes, which irregularity is not 
to our taste. The foregoing observations will 
equally apply to the ornamental figures on 
the words starring," “ departing.” 


O! look but On that fairest firm, a canzo- 
netta, written by J. K. Pianche, Esq. com¬ 
posed for, and respectfully dedicated to J. 
Cohen, Esq. by C. M. Sola. (Clementi 
^ and Co.) 

This canzonetla of the Italian achool, has 
a good deal of smoothness and flow, and is 
not wanting in elegance, one or two iostanceii 
being excepted; the word ** feeling,” is well 1 


'TVs vain to deck thy Brow with P^rU, a song 
with an accompaniment for the piano-forte, 
composed and respectfully dedicated to 
J. Fry, Esq. by Joseph de Pinna. (Clementi 
and Co.) 

This is a pleasing ballad, written with a 
good deal of feeling, the rhythm, however, is 
somewhat irregular.' 

WMIM V 

A Caledonian Melody, with an introduction 
and variations for the piano forte, composed 
and inscribed to Miss Simpson, by Frederick 
Hill, published for the Author by Clementi 
and Co. 

This is tl»e first work of Mr, Hill which we 
have the pleasure of reviewing, and we hope 
It will not be the last, though we understand 
the professional avocations of this gentleman 
(who resides in the country) are so numerous, 
that he has little time for composition. 

The introduction to these variations is 
flowery and elegant, and the theme cleverly 
interwoven. The Ist variatioir is very pleas¬ 
ing, and of facile execution. Variation 8tid, 
written in octaves, is an excellent practice for 
the right hand. Variation 3r<l, is tasteful,' and 
all the passages are well constructed. Varia¬ 
tion 4th, is of a shewy character, and finishes 
brilliantly. The work altogether deserves our 
commendation. 

A Duett for the harp or piano Ibrtc, or two 
piano fortes, dedicated to Miss Kruuilioltz, 
compost'd by Joseph de Pinna. Harmonic 
Institution. 

As far as we are able to judge from the 
parts separately, this lesson has many charms, 
and the ensemble must be very agreeable. 

Ei rata la our last A'um^r. 

Page 35,' line 95 from the bottom, for 
StaliaV, read Italia's. ' . „ 

Page $0, /or Cornwell iBaron 
Mrs. Cornwell'Baron'WilBon.^^ "’ 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

\ 

A. ROWLAND and SON, sole proprietors of the origiiwl MACASSAR OIL, respectfully infori 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public at large, that they hare remofed to No. 20, Hatton Garden.—>Ah 



ROWLAND'S MaCASSAR OIl^ and strictly to observe, diat none are genuine without the little bool 
inside the wrapper; and the label is signed on the outside, in Red, ** A Rowland and Son.'*--Tlie prir - 
are Ss. 6d.—7s.—IDs. 6d. and 21s. per bottle. All other prices are,impositions.—-The genuipe has ‘ 
address on the label, ** No. 20, Hatton Garden.** 

Patronised by the Royal Family; their imperial Majesties the EMPEROR and EMPRESS ob 
RUSSIA, His Imperial Majesty the EMPEROR of CHINA, and the EMPEROR OF PERSIA, theid 
Excellencies the Dukes de L’INFANTADO and de SAN CARLOS, and the Duke of BRUNSWICK,] 
by their^ Especial Autliority, and most of the Nobility throughout Europe— 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

(The Original and Genuine) which for many years has been universally admired, and is the acknow. 
ledged to be the only Article that really prevents the Hair turning grey, produces a luxuriant growth onj 
the baldest places, preserves it to the latest period of life. 

CURLY HAIR.—It produces and makes the carl 6rm during exercise, or in damp weather, ren« 
ders Hair that is harsh and dry as soft as silk, glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchment, &c. during which this Oil should lie regularly applied, as it^ 
prevents the Hair being injured, such as falling off, or changing colour, and retains its b^nty. 

CHILDREN’S HAIR.—A due attention to Children's Hair is of [the greatest importance. This] 
Oil is invaluable; it eradicates the scurf easy and pleasant, and is superior to combs, Soaps, 
makej the hair firm in its roots, aud fixes a stamina for a beautiful Head pf Hair. Price Si. Od.—73.- 
lUs. Od. and £i. Is. per bottle. 

RED AND GREY HAIR, EYE-BROWS, Hair on tlie Head, effectually changed to Brown or Blacki 
by the use of ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE. By merely wetting the Hair, it immediacel; 
produces a perfect change. Price ds.—7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. per botde. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, Holbora, Ixmdon 
and, by appointment, by all Perfumers an I Medicine Venders. 

Ask for ROWLAND'S OIL, or ROWLAND’S DYE. 


DR. SOL4NDERS ENGLISH TEA. 

So many years recommended and approved by the late Sir Richard Jebb, (physician to the King,] 
ahd other eminent pbystcians, in preference to Foreign Tea, u the most pleasant and powerfol 
tive biiberto discovered, in all nervous, bilious, and consumptive disorder!, and in evey htfaer debiliu 
of tbe nervous system. This Tea, so pleasant to the taste jind smell, is an effec^l purifier of the bloo4 
and by promoting gentle perspiration, poweTfally assuages those excruciating palps derivbd fftm the goal 
or •rhenmaiism; and is of sovereign efficacy in removing complaints of the head, invigoratiiig the minti 
frofii those sclLcreatcd alarms, wluGh too ffoqnently render Uw existence of nervous people iBtolemble. 
Dronk warm at night, it promotes refreshing rest, and is a reR^MOgivfi cordial to tbe conttttndofi of sudi 
as keep lete hours, or live too Rccly. ^ 

;6o|d by Saneor, IdO/Oxford Street; Hawkins, Bond Street; Hhnii, Ladgtio Street;Tok, Coraiiifli 
Kix and Stradling, Ro^ Eacbange; and throu^lioui tbe Kingdom; in Pnekets^ ffs. M.; and caiflsfin( 
lOi, Sd^duty ioclttded. 
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DR. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS, 

From cbeir tenti^jf t|^)fct{i» 9 ll 'SeieKtiODB, are the befct rettiedy fbr Coldl, Rheumatisms, 

slight Fevers^ and all chose disorders which arise from obstructed perspiration, so common in a change¬ 
able climate. They are strongly recommended for Head-achs and Indigestion, and for Gouty, Bilious, 
or ocher Comt^laints of the Stoinaehfdid^web,'too'often the consequence of free living. As a general 
Family Medicine they have no ^ual, nod are panicularly convenientYor persons travelling, being mild 
^ their operation, and not requiring any confinement. 

It The Analeptic Pilll continue to be prepared by Messrs! Newbury, from the only "Recipe existing under 
Jamet^s hand, and are sold by them at the Original Warehouse for Dr. James's Powder, No.'4.$, in 
St. Paul's Church Yard, and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford Street. As counterfeits are frequently offered for 
mle/Purchasers must observe, the Genuine have the name “ F. Newbury,” engraved in the Black Stamp 
on each Box. 


FOGS AND DAMP AIR. 

BARCLAY’S ASTMATIC CANDY has, for many years, been proved an effectual preservative from 
tthe ill effects of the Fogs and Damp Air, which, in the Winter Season, are so prevalent in this climate, 
pCs effects Ure,'tO expel'Wind, io preserve the Stomach fiom the admission of Damps, and to relieve 
fthose wlio suffer from difficulty of breaching. Prepared only by Barclay and Sons, 95, Fleet Market, 
^ndun, sold, by their appoiptmeot,.by Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Nix, Stradling, Royal Ex¬ 
change ; Prout, Strand; Ward, Holborn; and all respectable Stationers, Druggists, and Medicine 
IVsiiders, in Boxes at 2s. 9d. and Is. l^d. each, duty included. Observe none can be genuine, unless 
^le names of Barclay and^Suiis” are on the Stamp affixed to each Box. 


BY THE KING'S PATENT. 



I , NAISH’S DIAMOND SEWING COTTON, 

1 

Sold wholesale and retail, by F. Naisli, inventor of tlie IMPROVED STAYS, Baby-Linen-Warc- 
louse, 37, Grace-church’Slfeet, Diudoii. 

By a peculiat*process this Cotton is rendered remarkably strong and free from curling. It is wound 
U diamonds to distiaguish it from the common sewing Cotton. 

The acknowledged excellence and extensive sale of this Cotton, having induced other persons to 
mitate die manner of winding, the Public are respectfully cautioned against spurious sorts, and informed 
hat each genuine Ball is labelled —** Naisii’s Patent.” 

Boxes containing a useful assortment at 0d.—Is.—Is. 8d,—Is. Od.—2s.—Ss. fid.—3s.—88. fid.—5s.— 
8. fid.—10. fid. each. 

\ Packages containing a general assortment for family use, at 5s.—10s. and 208. each. 

I An assortment of tlie most useful Articles of Haberdashery of the best^Manufactures. 


j KENSINGTON LAGES. 

) Under the gracious patronage of the Royal Family. The most beautiful ever produced. 

I These Laces, in every article of eluant dress, are the most fashionable that can be worn : they are 
[Iso held ill the highest estimation at thf court of France, where the Proprietor and Manufacturer lias 
feen sent for. waited upou, and exclusively supplied the different branches of the -Freiioh Royal Family 
ersonally. They are naturally traosparently clear, without .undergoing any injurious process to render 
hem so r they require no stafefritut, are more durable, of a most delicate texture, wash a most beautiful 
rhite, and the dtaignsare by tbe Inc Fore^n and EngUsh Lace artists, .peculiarly retained by the Pro* 
tietor'in Frahct^lfnd Eogland, for this .manufacture oiily, and. are therkAure inindeablc. Only to be had 
enuine.dt the Warehouse, ^,.Sou^nnipCon Streep, Covent Garden; and at the ^nsinglon Lace Wdrks, 
lid MaOuferefory, 14, Kensington Square, London. . 

1’lively attide has'a ticket attached, with her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte's' arms, aud the full 
ddresses. Orders ipaBDufactured to match any kind of Lace, white, or blook. 
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CADETS AND PASSENGERS TO INDIA. &c: 

, f • ‘ 

j , t ; i ** f * t .. 

Ace respectfully informed they may be supplied at S. UNWW^ Oentfral Equipmeitt Wdrbfatnrse^ 
Lombard Street, with every requisite for tbe^voyagei and their use in the country, Cidictf 8liilTt^;*li 
ditto, cravats, dressing gowns jean jackets and trowsers, towels, table linen, hosiery, dressiqg ca 
swordsj sashes, epaulettes, brush cases, writing desks, sea bedding, trunks, he, * ^ 

Mrs. T^nwin having^ the snperintendance of the ladies' department, solicits those who are prepai 
their equipments to visit her show rooms, and inspect her extensive stock of cjrqsses, raady~tnade Hr 
£ec. alt oi whiCh Cb^ltill^Bdd'maHerin ch4 best ib&nnek, add oii the lewen wholesale tenoi. 

%* No connexion with any other bouse. 


A NEW IMPROVED SHADOWLESS LAMP, 

Por Table, Drawing, and Dining Rooms, on atuperior principle, which has not been eqdnllifd by 
other person in London, for its simplicity, brilliancy of light, and wiik&ut thade, which gives light ec 
to six candles, at the expeiice of one peany per hour, in Genuine Spermacetti Oil, without smoki 
smell; he being an Importer uUs at reduced prices. Sinumbra, French^Rn^lish, and every descrtpi 
of Lamps may be purchased. Compare and Judge fur yourselves. The principal of his IMPROV 
LAMP to be purchased only at SM£THURS'1*'S, 158, New Bond-street, the original Lamp and Gem 
Oil Warebottie,and real Improver of Batent^Iampr, forvrhich^be lias obtained FIVE BEPARA 
PATENTS FROM IIIS MAJESTY, begs most respectfully to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, 
the Public, that may liave occasion to purchase Gteciap, Roman,or Chandelier Lamps, Ac., to view 
largest collectiun in London, of the most elegant panems, for every purpose where li^t is required 
Ills OWN MANUFACTURING, at his Repository hnd 3how-rooms, as above; he being determi 
that no person shall undersell him, if the articles are of equal quality. Those persons wlio honor 1 
with tlieir orders, may rest a8<!ured of receiving G^ERAL SATISFACTION.—To prevent misti 
It is particulaily necessary to observe the DBme,‘SM£THURST, 138, New Bond-street, awhite-fron 
house. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 

Patronked by his present Majesty, their R, H, the Princess Augusta, the Duchesses of Claren 

Kent, and Gloucester, ike Nobility, Foreign Ambassadors, 

The patriotic spirit of the higher ranks in society promotes tlie general encouragemeitt of hatic 
industry, and urges a bold competition with other countries. The predilection for forelgDarticles of ti 
and fasliion, consequently declines amidst the fruitless opposition of those who profit by such bM** 
prejudices. This has lieen exemplified by the bigit degree of perfection which 

lEvlfng’ii San 

has attained and the increasing deiriand for it since 1817, wheAlhe Pataht was granted to prevent ii 
tation. 

G. F. URLING AND CO. 

have also obtained a PATENT IN FRANCE FOR THEIR LACE on its introduction to , 
Court, and it is well known to pay a hea\y duty in England as foreign Lace, to the iDjnry of the publ 
who are thus imposed upon at double tbe original price. Bordered nnd.flouuced dresses from 3 to 
guineas, with every novel and fashionable article in the r^ point and Brussels fabric# Taml{Oi., 
goods with Nets and l^ces of eveiy kind, that wash cleaner t^n any foreign Lace. W^esatepRK 
for ready money, warranted genuine at U7 Strand, near Somerset lltio^e, ant^ at nootlierahop in 
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This dsy is published, price 4s. 

lustrative of PEVERIL OP THE PE4R, and printed uniformly with that N'ovel, 

Journal of the SIEGE OF LA.THOM HOUSE, durins its defence, by Charlotte de la Tremouille, 
ateu of Derby, attainst Sir Thomas Fairfax, and other officers of the Parliamentarian army. From 
joriginal manuscript. Printed for Harding, Maror, and Lepatd, Finsbury Square. 

I 


am. MOORE’S NEW POEM. 4th EDITION. 

This day is published, in Svo. price 9s. boards, 

E LOVES OF THE ANGELS, a poem, by Thomas Moore. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst,Rees, Orme,and Brown, London. ^ 

Of whom may be had, the eleventh edition of 

R. Moore’S lalla rookh, in Svo. price' t4s. and Illustrations of the same by Westall, 
s 19s. 

lustrations of ^'THE LOVES OF THE ANOELVfrom designs by R. Westall, Esq.; engraved 
!Mr. Charles Heath, in 8v(i. price 5s. A few Proofs will he taken of! in 4to. on French Paper, los. 6d> 
^ndia Paper l5s. and on India Paper before the lettering 20s. 


CORNS, BAD NAILS. CALLOSITIES, AND BUNIONS. 

ICr. LAIDLAW, Surgeon Chiropodist, No. 12, Upner Seymour-street West, Purtman-square, res- 
|tfti!lT acquaints the Affiirted with the above Complaints, that he can immediatelv relieve them with- 
giying pain, *and that Cures are speedily effected, deformities prevented,'inflammations entirely 
lOved, and the feet rendered quite easy. 

ntients waitpd bn every day (Sunday excepted) from Eight o'clock in the Morning till half-past One, 
f^m Five in the’Afternoon till Eight. Received at home from Two to Five. 


PARISIAN DEPOT. 

• ( 

ktnong the various Establishments which are calculated to attract the admirers of taste and fashion, 
PARISIAN DEPOT, 29, Regent-etreet, St. James’s, unquestionably stands unrivalled for its su- 
lor Assortment of Foreign and British materials selected for Dress either for the Court, Ball, or 
taing parties. The stock on hand has been recently imported from the first Artists and Manufac- 
grs in Paris, whose designs cannot fail to give universal approbation; to enumerate every fashion- 
jp article ofi^red for inspection, would far exceed the usual limits of an advertisement, and in all 
ibability infringe upon the time of our fashionable Readers, Supporters, and Patrons, to whom the 
^rietor roost sincerly begs to return his most grateful acknowledgments for the decided preference he 
[bad the honor to experience since the opening of bis establishment. 

ft is natural to expect the season of the year will induce many ladles to leave the metropolis for the 
i^t and pleasure of the country; but Wore their departure, they are solicited to inspei^ the many 
^ning novelties, which will be offered considerably under their real value; rarticularly a beautiful 
lection of Forrign Tulle Dresses, rich ornamented iCombs, Tiaras, Epingles, Pearl, and Bead Orna- 
pts, Carved Fans, Ostrich, Marabout, and Vulture Feathers; also an extensive and unlimited As- 
bnent of Artifl^ Flowers, &o. in whidi nature has been perfectly imitated. 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 

1. A fiiivly engraved Portrait of MRS. MART BRUNTON,'authoress of " Self-Control/ 
“ Djsciptinf,*’ &c. &c. 

2. A l)eautiruUy hnished whole length Portrait Figure, in Ball Dress. 

3. A beautifully finislied whole length Portrait Figure in Evening Costume. 

4. The Fust Commandment, a Canon, composed by Dr. Haydn, engraved expressly for 
this Miscellany. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C^rreipORdenU are particularly requested not to postpone forwarding their several contri- 
buttons he^oud the 18th day of the months otherwise their insertion caunut be depended on, as 
the magazine is partially arranged for the press on the above mentioned date. 

Wo must again repeat our request, that our literary friends, who send us notices of “ Works 
iatbe Pran,** would be less tardy. We should have all such intelligence by the 10th or 17 hof 
the preceding month, to the publication of our magazine, at farthest. 

Pmons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with tlus Work every month, na 
published, may Imve it sent to them to New York, Halifax, Quebec, and to any part of the 
West lndies, by Mr, Thoamhill, of the General Post Office, at No. SI, Sherbome-lane; to 
the Rrazils, Madeira, Gibraltar, Malta, and all parts of the Mediterranean; to Russia, Sweden' 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Foitogal; and U> France and Holland, at 17 b. Sd. per 
Quarter,' by Mr. CoWit, at tlie Foreign Newspaper Office, No. 22, Sherborne-lane, The money 
to be paid at the time of Subscribing, for either three, six, nine, or twelve months. Orders 
also, post-paid, on the above condidoiis, will be punctually atteaded to, if addr^sed to No, 4. 
Brydges««treet, Covent Garden, London. 

TO ADVERTISFUS. 

Ttie Proprietors of this Magazine offer its pages to coinmercial men and others, as ‘a cheap, 
and' advantageous method of claiming public attention. 

^ The. admiisioD of this Miscellany into the families of the Nobility and Gentry of the first 
difilmciion^ must render it a most respectable luediuiii for advertisements. 

Eduors finding the sale of **La RtUe AssembUt” progressively encre^og, have in con- 
sequeVice been induce to extend the limits, hitherto appropriated^ for the insertion of Mblj^ 
announcements, as mnch to prevent the disappointment of applicant8| as to afford abetpsir 
ii^on of typo^pfiteid'beauiy to the fkvbb they shajlin futhre receive. 

,X^se persons^ therefore, who may feel inclined to givetbe wTefevencv to this Magazine; niSEy'^ 
be^sored of haWt^ thefr advertisements exhibited to ihe-o4st efSeogi'and^iniAODnspIcupua 
style, upon more reasonable terms than in any other periodical pu|)|icatlpn uf, equal (^eolation 
in efte metsopblis. - / 

Ijtmdbn : WGc^'wk^, and Puhli'shed dt No» ^ CnVilU txdrden: 

March 1, 1933. 
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MRS. MARY BRUNTON. 

Authoress of Sef^Conirol, Disciphue, ^c. 


Maht'Baleock wns the daughter of colon^ 
Thomas Bnifour of Klwick, a cndct of one of 
the most respectable families in the county of 
Orkney. Her mother was Frances Ligonier, 
only daughter of colonel Ligonier, of tlie ISth. 
dragoons. 

Mary was born in the island of Burra, In 
Orkney, 1st of November, 1778, Her early 
education was not conducted on any regular 
phui. Her father, n man of extraordinary 
talents and acquirements, had little for super¬ 
intending it, and was very often necessarily 
absent from his faintly. Her motlier had early 
been left an orphan to the core of her uncle, 
6eM marshal the earl of Ligonier, and had 
been trained rather to the accomplishments 
which adorn a court, than to those which are 
useful in domestic life. Site was, however, a 
ladv of eminent natural ncUteness, and of very 
livdy wit; her conversation, origliial thot^ 
desoltory, had Ao doubt considerable influence 
in rousing li«r daughrefs mind. She was assi¬ 
duous in imparting the adcompH&hmenti which 
she herself retained, and Mary became, under 
her mother’s care, a considerable pioficieut in 


music, and an excellent French and Italian 
scholar. From these languages she was much 
accustomed to translate; and there is no other 
habit of Iter early life which ads. In any de¬ 
gree, to account for the great facility itfd Cori* 
rectness with which her subsequent composi¬ 
tions were written. 

At a very early age, the charge of her father*i 
liouseliold devolved upon tier, and the details 
of house-keeping in Orkney are so raultitudi- 
nous and exhausting, that from her smtteath 
to tlie twentieth year, she eoiild find bat few 
oppoitunities for self-improvement. 

About this time, viscountess Wentworth* 
(who had formerly been married to the teooad 
earl of Ligonier, Mrs. BalfbuKs 
posed that Mary, her god-daughteiv'^IH 
Up hdr residence whb her in Londfijp^yilitt 
influence tins alteration might hare M wii W 
I succeedbig life, can be onlycoBjecmsedk -Sbe^ 
however, preferred tlie tranquillity find^peiew^ 
of a Scotch parsons^, and tn ber twentieth 
year married the Rev. Alexander Bimm*, cad 
went with h^^to xveide wt iMloih Had- 
I dlngtoii. 





MJLRY BRUNTOK. 
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Her time was now much more nther own 

command; her taste for^r^ijM r^urned in 

all its strength^and reb^eiai^mtiiModical' 

direction. Some hours of every forenoon 

were devoted by her to this employment^ and 

in the evening Iwr husband was nccustomed to 

« 

read aloud to her, either books of criticism, or 
dte belles lettres. Among other subjects of 
her attention, the philosophy of the human 
mind became a favorite stndy with her, and 
she read Dr. Reid’s work with ancommon 
pleasure. Her ear was peculiarly gratified 
vmb the mnsiR of Robertson's style, and 
she has been often, heard to remark, that she 
'IfMjked upon bis account of the first voyage of 
Columbus, as the most attractive and finished 
narrative which she had ever perused. 

,She added a little German to her acquisi- 
tio^^ in,hmguage» She repeatedly began, but 
as ri?lin<}aished tlie study of mathematics. 
Wheya the address to Uie intellect was direct 
aiul; pi^,. she. was interested and successful, 
n single demonstration by means of re~ 
obsurdum^ or of applying one figure 
tp, j^nptber in order to shew their identity, 
pevgr failed to estrange her fur a long time 
f|OHCi tlie subject. 

.. during her residence at East Lothian, she 
\vTO(e any thing beyond an ordinary 
indeed her correspondents were 
liipite<l in number. To letter-writing, 
^ther as an employment or as a recreation, 
abc: had an utter dUlik.^* 

; A^^.Six years tninquiiiity. and happily spent 
ja \£as( Lothian, site removed to Edinburgh, 
birl8M3, but she lieartily regretted iter little 
, quiet residence, wliich many nameless circum- 
,stances had endeared to her, Still she became 
yp9igPC!cl to the change, when she considered 
>her bpsliand's interest rather than her own en* 
juyniepts should be complied with. 

,, ^iUierto Mrs. Brunton does not seem to 
Jiav« .been at all aware of the strength of her 
owp jjmpdj her circle of acquaintance was 
appeared among them scarcely in 
then as an active and prudent 
hoUMwife, who submitted with the most 
pjb^rfiilgood humqr^ to the ipjconyeniences of 
a nt^w inpomr, bu^ wtm contrived by method 
qnd taste, to joiq comfort witli sltare of 
elegance in the wliple of her management. 

Till her arrival in Edinburgh, sl^e liad lind but 


little commerce with, literary society, but now 
it was otlierwise, she mingled more with per-, 
sons whose t4eaf|s'^aiidr iHiqtlirementB she had 
respected at a distance. She found herself 
napablrof taking tier share in their conrersa- 
tion; and, though nothing conld be farther 
from the tone of her mind thah ^tlier pedantry 
or dogmatism, she began by degrees, instead 
of receiving opinions implicitly, to examine 
those of others, and to defend her own. There 
was a freshness and originality in her mode of 
managing Uiose little friendly controversies—a 
playfulness in her wit—a richness in her illnse 
trations—and an acuteness in her arguments, 
which made her conversation attractive to the 
ablest. Blit the circumstance, whicli more 
than any other beyond the range of her own 
domestic iiiterconrse, tended both to develope 
her intellect, and to establish her cliaracter, 
was an intimacy which slie formed soon after 
her arrival in Edinburgli, with a lady in her 
immediate neighbourliood; they rend together, 
worked together, and talked over, with con¬ 
fidential freedom their opinions from minnte 
to the most important points. This intercourse 
continued for about six years, when it was in¬ 
terrupted by the lady changing her place of 
residence. In the literary pursuits whtcli they 
carried on together, tliere were occasional blanks 
caused by the avocations of either. It was 
chiefly for the employment of accidental in* 
tervals of leisure, occasioned by tlie more nur 
ineroiis engagements of her friend, tliat Mrs. 
Brunton began her novel of Self Control, At 
Hrst its author liad no intention of submitting 
it to (lie [lublic eye, but as her manuscript 
swelled, this design half unconsciously began 
to mingle with her labors; perhaps, likewise, 
a circumstance which occurred about this 
period, might liave had more weight than she 
was awye of in prompting the attempt. She 
had often urged her husband to undertake sOfAe 
literary work, and once appealed to an inti¬ 
mate friend who was present, whetlierhe would 
not be Iiis publisher. He consented teadily,. 
but added, that he would, at least, as wlDlngly 
publish a book of her own writing. *iliis, 
seemed, nt the time, to strike h^r as sdhlietMrig 
the possibility of which had iiever oCdurHfirf'to 
her before; and she asked inort^'tbSfti 
wliether he was In earnest. ' ^ ^ . 
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fl'AICXUU£S ON TUE POETS OP THE PRESENT DAY. 
No. S^t^Jamrs Moxtookort^ E««. 


^ I love tbee>«-when I heor tby voice 
fiid o devpoiriog world rejoice.’’ 


PoET&T U die garden ground of literature, 
ill whiclt the exotics of imagination are cul¬ 
tivated in alt their vast varjety of form and 
fragrance; and that individual, the obtundity 
of whose senses leaves liim without rapture or 
relish for its beauties, is certainly an object of 
cooipassion. Indeed it is difficult to conceive 
how a cultivated mind, and a heart awake to 
the endearing clarities of life, can be insensible 
to the charms of poetry. It is tl^ lauguage in 
which all the affections speak with sweetness 
which fancy loves to expatiate--which 
adds beguty^to the beautiful, and sublimity to 
tiie sublime* 

Whenever the depredators of the value of 
poetry, are reduced to the necessity of a fair 
argument, they always make exceptions in 
favor of Slmkespeaie and Milton, and at length 
fly to the strong hold of indignant invective 
against rhyme; but it is a false notion that 
rliymc is so great a trammel, it may sometimes 
cotflpel a circuity of expression, but it repays 
111 euphony whnt it denies in brevity, .and we 
hare as fine instances of condensed ideas in 
poetry 'as in prose;, we need revert to loid 
Ryron alone to support the assertion. Lan¬ 
guage in the liaiid^ of poetical genius, is to use 
a homely simile, like clay in the hands of the 
potter, he cau give it what form he pleases. It 
is veiy rare that a good puet does not write 
good prose, in fact tlie eailiest effurts of 
genius generally arc in poetry, tlie excerptions 
uro^o few that it might be laid down a rule; 
ifrheu a 4 v«U 9 ^ug years have somewhat sobered 
^ 4{iw]s (eeliugs they have perhaps forsaken 
|| altogether, but never without retaining a love 
fpi^ ths^art (bey jiave resigned and a conscious 
feeling of the benefit they have derived from it. 
The declninura sgainst g 9 ct» revert to Shake> 
speare and Milton to save tneinselves from the 
outcry such apostaoy would create, for it is 

No. XXTlf. 


hardly to be credited, that tlie mind wldch it 
acutely sensible of thtif benbtieS, edn be dead 
to the beauties of those Who have saeceeded 
them. There is something so urtfhir in fhia 
election of a few, from the republlO ofl c tt e f i ■ 
it betrays so ignoble a sptHt only ** to lieap 
the shrine** already consecrated"by the devo* 
tion of ages, and pretend to desfiise br dis* 
regard the efforts of later or coiitottiponiry 
talent. Who are tiiese detpiserl of the lan« 
guage *of inspiration ? They are your cOtd 
calculating niatter»of-fact meu who never de« 
viate from truth—but in the way of business, 
or at the suggestion of interest, and frown with 
mock morality cn the fictions of,the imagina¬ 
tive they bear a kind of flannel-potticoat 
love, ill all tlic domestics of lif^,—Jnit enOOgh 
to make them feel comfortable without creat¬ 
ing any great excitement, or inducing WbjF 
great exertion, and who beyohd the paldbV 
home, carry neither warmth, feelidg; or fibct- 
ality. A man of highly eultiviited imaglhstion 
may be viscioii and wicked, as unfortutmtely 
there are but too many Instancy to prove, but 
he is never so radically bad as a had man with 
no imagination at all; in the first there is 
chance of an appeal to his feelings, and whOre 
they can be awakened, there is yet it spark Of 
redeeming goodness, and at the impulse of ttie 
moment be may do a noble and a g^ntruus 
thing; but when turpitude inhabits a liglit- 
less soul, the views of which hate never ex¬ 
tended beyond hopes and aims at once sonfid 
and selfish, the pase is altogetherhopeless^- ^ 
The most primitive people (tave had "t^r 
bti^ds, and hi tlie absence of every Other 
of refinement, Ihe wild and extempofanOoas 
poetry of these rude minstrels liave often C^x- 
hibited a vigor and vividness of imagination, 
which speaks how mnch the art Is Inherit in 
our nature; and the effects which it produced 
• O 
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on tbeir muilitorji bow powerful its influence on 
the general feelings of mankind whether wild or 
cultivated. That being thenmust lusve merged 
his real| in the artificial habits of his secMd 
nature, wIh> b insensible to the cbaims of 
poetry. It b a passion indigenous to human 
nature, and goes band in hand with music;, 
when speaking of them thu$, it is by no means 
meant in their prese-nt state of ebborate [re* 
finement, where the one oAen requires the 
of a professed, connoisseur and the other the 
routine.of education ; we mean, simplemelody, 
and simple verse. ' The savage in the woods— 
the Arab in the desert, lias his songs of love 
and war; in humble life wbetlier lo the 
cottage or the kitchen, they have their favorite 
ballads ; in all the stages of existence, from in¬ 
fancy to manhood, we look hack on, and 
remember with pleasure, tlie nursery rhymes, 
and songf qf boyhood we once loved to listen 
Co. IVhere man is, there will poetry be also, at 
first wild and irregular like himself, hut 
catching every refinement in proportion as he 
advatnoes in the scale of civilization. 

I 

. ** As bees mixed uectar draw from various 
flowers.” 

t \ • 

So does the poet from the varieties of life ex* 
triaot-sometiHag to charm the fancy, and delight 
the-'heHVt, with this-dif&rence,' tliat it is not 
fromi the/bfven oflly, but from the very weeds, 
rOblsi defertsi «tHds, and precipices, all that is 
rtfde, and fepulsive, as wdl as aU that 

ktcraetive, tbat^ he continues to 
awd auifttf eAtrRtiiffe ni» Hb primary object 
U'tO^l^ease^—the dempnstrations of science— 
aild''tiie dbgmas of philosophy, are out of 
hif sphere, he cannot ^ dig from the mine,'’ 
bfif he irradiates that wfabh the patient labor 
of lucre sober*iDinded skill extracts from it. 
He'dfidies fbirth to beautify and embellish, and 
wOfdel'tbRt Unfinished, which be has not conse- 
ermted. ’ And lie has yet a nobler 'praise, the 
cause ol virtof and morality, and all the kind 
affections are the appropriate subjects, pf ^is 
muse, and in hi$ language insinuate themselves 
into hearts too inert to seek, or too vobtile to 
attend to their precepts in a graver form* 
In sacred themes how* 

** Tiutlis divine come mended ‘ from'' hb 
aiitf ittfly*he hoi revert to Sclripture as edh- 


taiiiiog the sublime epitome of his art f , 
the subject of the. presoni ertkle. attest for'the 
whole race, how eminently poetry is fitted to 
discuss the sacred subjects of SoripUu«< his¬ 
tory. Mr. Montgomery has written much and 
what Is saying iiifimtely marg, w^tten well. 
** The World before the Hood,” “ llie jVest 
Indian," TIm Wanderer of SwiUerland," 
and Greenland,” are all poems of merit and 
most of them of magnitude. The following 
from the last-mentioned poem is a striking 
passage, and displays the descriptive powers of 
its author. 

“ There lies a vessel in this realm of frost 

Not wreck'd^ nor ^ stranded, but for ever 
lost; 

Its keel embodied in the solid mass; 

Its glistening sails appear expanded glass; 

The transverse ropes with pearls enormous 
strung; 

The yards with icicles grotesquely hung. 

Wrapt in the topmost shrowd tliere rests*a 
boy. 

His old-seaftiring father’s only joy, 

• • « • « « ' 

Now cast on sliore tho* like a hull^ he 
lie (lies) 

Ilis son at sea is ever in his eye, 

And his prophetic eye from age to age 

Esteems the waves his offspring’s heritage ; 

He ne’er shall know, in his^Norwegian cot 

How brief that son’s career, how stktinge his 

lot ? , 

Writhed round the mast and ^ sepulchred 
in air ; 

Him shall no worm dovvur, .no vnltunatei^';. 

Congeal’d to adamapt his finmt shall last . ' 

Thro’ empires change, till time and tide ibe 
past/ 


The little poem on the royal infant of the 
lamented princess Charlotte, contains one vers«* 
peculiarly sweet, 

“ Tlic Mother knew her offspring dead 
Ob! was it grief, or was it love 
That broke her heart ?—The spirit fled 
To seek her nameless child above.” 

■ The Incognita” is another happy effiirt 

^ And whO'WRS she in virgin prime 
And May of^wQmaphq^. . 

Whose rostf iiere, uupluckM liy time. 

i nbhiidqwjr tjpts stobd: 


t f 



Atwm soyoB. 



White fluny % wifttM** wMwriBg bteit 
Hath Vcr ihe dark cold otMmbar paaCy 
In which (wr'^oe-r«fpteiid«nt form 
Sluahat^d %o duat btaiNith the itonm 
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Tbe dead ar^tlke the sters hj (thy; 

Witlidrawb fi^m mortal eye. 

But not extincti they hold their wayj 
In glory thro*^ the sky. 

Spirits from bondage thus set free 
Vanish amidst immensity 
Where human thought^ like human sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight 

Of her of whom these pictured lines 
A fatirt resemblance form^ 

Fair M the secand rainbow shines 
Aloof amid the storm; 

Of her this ** shadow of a shade 
Like its original most tede. 


And then perchance this dreaming strain 
Of nil that e'er 1 sung, 

A lorn memorial may remain 
When silent lies my tongue, 

When shot the meteor of my lame, 

Lost the vain echo of my name, ^ 
This leaf, this fallen leaf, may be 
The only trace of her and me.’’ 

The West Indies ” owed its appearance to 
feelings which do as much honor to the 
author’s heart, as tho genius be displays in 
It does to his head. The philanthropy which 
bis general writings declare towards the whole 
human race, kindled with empasrioned fervor 
in the cause of the ipjiired African, llie 
poem bears all the appearance of being written 
from the impulse of the moment, the absence 
of all plan may therefore be forgiven. " The 
World before the Flood ** is decidedly our 


tfavorke. It is a most beautifal ptodnotiopi^ 
the idea that Ood > «, «. 

<< (Seated wosaM k*ridite of gttdw, ^ 
And^left'tbe smMe thkt fotm’d h^ dn'her' 
face,*' ‘ 

is k * Very sWeef dak, Thd defcHptidri^ M* 
Zelteh is most (klicitdds s " * 

“ Thus on the slumbering maid wfiile Javan 
gaz'd, ^ 

With quicker swell her hidden bosom raised 
The sl^owy tresses, that profusely ^bed 
Their golden vrreaths.from her reclining 
head, 

A deeper crimson mantled o*er her cheek. 
Her closed lip quivered as in act to s^eak; 
At length amidst imperfect murmurs fell,; ^ 

Tlie name of “ Javan** and a low^'^fere*. 

weirr •* 

Tranquil again her cheek resumed It^ 

And soft as infancy her breath she draw.**' 

" TJie Wanderer of Switzerland ” has boeip^^ 
much praised; in our Qpmion ^ore than, 
it deserves, it is boldly but carelessly written^, 
and contains a great deal of indifferent poetry. 
His last work is not exactly that whic^ we 
expected, or whicli Montgomery might have 
produced, when we considpr it os a whole; in 
part it is truly Imutifol. Our limits penmi 
us no further extracts, bnt it is an omiivion 
which will readily be forgiven, since there iono' 
lover of poetry, but b already inUinatelj 
acquainted with the merits of our antbor. , Tp 
him that praise b due, which bfittle emoteted 
at the present day—Ait ver$e isjmrg^h» 
warmest effusions do not stain the check 
cf youthful beauty with a blush, while they 
may often bid that mantle which springs ftom 
a heart warmed and awakened by the spirit ol 
devotion. Tlie parent or preceptor may give 
the works of Montgomery to his young chaige,* 
secure tliat he will find nothing to pollute, jbet 
every thing to elevate and chasten hb mind. ^ 


ALICE BOYCE. 

t 

A TALX. 

f ConHnaed frem ear loiLj 

Or Lady Heijieit’s temily Alice kneAlittle; had only ooae every three years a virit, and 
one daughter was niarvied and Settled in Bar- though her son wujld occasionally ride down , 
badevs, the other in iVales, from the latter she [to see his mother, hu visits were usually short, 










ALreS'torca* 


IM 


aiM^Alire'SAW Uttifif of chiefly in 

the shooting eeftson thtit themaniion ^vas thos 
honored^ ^hd^-hadalamysmony among v^hom 

heodWided hitbtay.’^ Itwas therefore not witb- 
odt fear and treoibllng as soon as she was suf- 
fletemly tMMnposed to consider her situation, 
that shosaw herself thrown among.strangers, 
on whom she had no claim, and to whom she 
mf^ be an object of no interest. Sir James 
Ileshert arrived immediately on receiving the 
intimation of his mother’s decease, to arrange 
her ftmeral and aflgira, and the day after the 
flrsi inekinchoiy office, he took an .opportunity 
. to speak to Alice on the subject of her pecu¬ 
liar sitoation. '*1 am sorry,** he observed, 
"•thac liSdy Herbert has left no will, and there- 
by>deprived me of all clue as to what were her 
wishes respecting you, can you yourself throw 
any light upon the question was, sir, 

fVomvmy birth,** replied Alice, “the child'of 
her bounty, I owe to her fostering care, edu¬ 
cation,every thing I possess, whether sho ever 
contemplated extending her benefactions any 
farther, f am ignorant. I owe her gratitude 
that will cease only with my life, and 1 have 
no odier way at pesent of proving it than by 
entreatinir, I may not add to your present 
aflffietioq and trouble; the field of industry is 
open (ome, and though without relations, I have 
SoM friends.” “ I am happy to hear you say 
sn, I am a bachelor, ami am therefore a Imd 
Adviser, had I a family it would be diflerent, 1 
might tbe^i perhaps assist you, however, as I 
retumi to town immediately, you may remain 
here till such time as you can illegibly remove, I 
and yon will receive this (presenting her, 
twenty pounds,) to assist such removal when -1 
ever it takes place.” He then bowed some¬ 
what stiflly and coldly, and left the room. 
Alice remained standing on the very same 
apot, long after the door of the apartment 
eldard'alter Mir Janies, such a cliUl bad this 
formal dismissal struck upon tier heart, it is 
irue abe Imd never before received from him 
any/ thing ^beyond the passing notice of the 
momenc, which ootnmoa covility demanded, 
fiotYAca she did.not need any thiogr 
now a word of kiiKlntds,.aiid consolation had 
>eentili«lalnaWc^,“ I tmlst not yield thus/* site 
^Rclniiahd, endeavouring to shake, off theieeb 
wbkb oppressed.hfiiv “Ihave yet many I 
wlioflaive'kiVcd ,nih/d>m>mfMncy» and they will 
soothe > aud itecet me,'When^ tiicy know how 


uneonneeted Bud onhappyl-am.**' '^Foor AKcey 
thine was the reasoning* Of-a young heart’judg¬ 
ing from dtsrif, unkfinwing that^ the very eir-' 
cumstancetbatgavetheeariifat toeotnpassMShf 
were those that wouM first Operate to bhr tbre 
the claims friendship and «lssodatBMi,'huiv-* 
ever ardently they might have oxce beensoughs 
and supported. Bitter was the lesson site, bad 
soon to learn. Chaiclotte fi4ishl01i beasd of 
I her situation with surprise, and catehing -the 
tone from-her mother, expressed- her> pity in 
tlie exaggerated terms Nvhich such people think 
it. necessary to use to conceal their utter rn- 
sensibility. Having dmwn from her by this 
false sliew of feeling ns much information ns 
they could obtain, they suffered her to depart— 
without an invitation. Not as formerly when 
tlie repeated intreaty had so often detained her 
against an original, determination to the con¬ 
trary. The news of her ntter destitution flew 
like wild.fire. Miss Wilmot was not at home 
when Alice called; and she did not call again, 
for slow as she was to read the baseness of 
human character, she- had only to ask herMelf 
how would the under similar circumstances 
Imve acted towards Charlotte and Harriet, to 
be convinced of the truth. In the loneliness 
of heart, her thoughts often turned to Edmund, 
she remembered the lest evening on which she 
saw him, the tenderness of his looks and man* 
ner, the whole seemed only a brilliant vision, 
and no oiject in the group appeared more like 
a dream than herself, so changed did she feel 
from the buoyant hearted being slie was that 
night. In ail the impatience of youth, she 
believed she would never be happy again; slie 

bxiked OB the world before her, as a wide 
« 

waste Uiat she was to tread alone in sorrow and 
despair, and she wept in the true bitterness of 
anguish. Many feelings bad forbade her fol¬ 
lowing the first impulse of her hea^, in flying 
to the Armstrongs, and now the repulses and 
neglect she met .elsewliere lessened the little 
courage she Imd ( yet with a beating heart she 
went. When her name was taken up, she for¬ 
bore fis once to follow the servant, and enter 
immediately on her atmouucemeut,* she now 
waited for the snaunons she fimred to obey, in 
a few minutes she beard tlie drawing room door 
close, and the sevvant descend, her heart heat 
quick. iMn*/Armstrong desired Mbs Buyee 
to -be infoinied;Xhecoul<| not see her, she stored 
aatlie, man spoke, her cboeh grew colorices, and. 
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(lutfinr air ^oit| violent'.IV it vna'jPBiiifA!, ^ 
wo^WInva iftintedi^'iwlleotUif licraelf m welt 
afljflie'vrat aUe, ’«be left- the^ bouse^' mentally 
iwpbiringtlienven togive ber etremgth to reach 
tuMrif, that ahe'inigbt not ia the stieet* As 
8oeii;4S'She'^ilid'fbe'AeW'<to fter dwa room^aBd 
tUowiagiiei'sekf 'oolier bed buried ber'ftcein 
hep ii pillow^ these then she thought are 195 
friertds.^ Airs. Aitnstrong,'who was but lately 
siriAnttering and so kind^Harriet Wiloiot 
whose thither had lately rettirned from India 
with 8 ^inoely fortune, and Charlotte Rnsluon 
—^ertwps Emily and Edmund too! oh ! 1 am 
indeed alone ui the world !“ She was inter* 
ropted in this burst of anguish by a gentle 
tupping at her door^ she started from her re- 
Gumbeiit position, and after the pause of a 
momeBt, flew and opened it, the person who 
tlieii made Iwr ' appearance was the cook. 
Oh ! Sanders, is it you " cried Alice, “ pray 
come ia/' It will here be necessary to remark 
thnt Lady Herbert's estsbiishment was on so 
economiool a plan, and so much under her own 
^aperintendance, that the cook was the chief 
of the female doineftics, she was an illiterate I 
hut good natured woman, and feelings that did I 
honor to human nature, now brought tier to 
the apartment of the frieodless Alice. I 
dare* say you wonders, Miss Alice, what should 
make me make so free, but I saw you as you 
went through the hall, and you looked so ill 1 
wns sure you had met some new misfortune, so 
I thought 1 woudii't woit no longer, but come 
and tell you what had been on my thoughts 
this good bit. It wasn’t fur such as me to offer 
my service, while you had so many young ladies 
like yonrself, who could be your friends, but 1 
Boon saw how the cat jumped^ and I heard a 
good deal, more than you was like to hear, and 
I thought they ought to take sbatne to tliem- 
setves to turn their back of a young creator^ 
When shenvas downcast in the world.” ^ Oh! 
Sanders, 1 have met nothing but coldness and 
/n-aelty since my only best friend oiuoed her 
eyas,^ and sinking on the kind bosom of her | 
bumble friend^ Alice again'burst into tears, i 
^ Take coifffort, MIh Alice,” cried 4he cemk, 
** Poor dear thing ! what haven’t yon goc no 
fridnd Or nofemif rekitioh in the woHd?” 

one!'’iA>t' onei” cried tbb despairing 
gtrh ‘ m-teliyonwlMil^ yon^sbaU oome 1 

tOi London with me^^ aud it' fhan’t^st you a 
fartbingf Ond yon shall live with mc' till you. 


gets into eoeaethingiVi! 

Sallden»/bue^I cmUkA ridAle^ved^iaiBaiabariii^ 
you^ abalhhowevmrberiftdtefb^ 
tec^n, hern ».nttl^«un'wortbj 4 ttatlkftsvoidd»f^^ 
you will' be8tknQW>ibosct0'U9rk>fttaar.?jfM?^ir. 
woudn't^touoU.aicsinfieMe if Irwnpf Afty»tiKici;l 
a». xnnedv pvt it >byi wd' J'U .-tel]ree.»w]Mt^ wen 
shell doir; 1 iupposeiyoa'knoW;thotdd^liril: ie> 
to be' tamed topsy.tarry. "AUanew atdvtblt^ 
coming down—well that’s nobuaineasiol odneU 
IVe.got a sister in Loudon that's jnariied> nod*: 
well to do, so I means te.- go there,* anAdakeii 
yon witb me, and^ then we.will pot dfvertfiiorV 
m^rinto the paper,'! for a cook/eud yott^rt 
a governess, fur I knows tlie difference between' 
us, you arc no miirerfit for thai Jutbben dien: I ' 
am for the parlor, and then if we Ijoth'gck * 
into the same family, you iWn’t wmub for.wiefr’ 
bits—you sha’a’c be starved as rveJieatthfloi^. 
of them .there, poor things ace, what you gniat^ 
folks takes to teacb (he young on’e."': Alice: 
was immediately struck widi a KlieroeaoYotei* 
sible, a new light of :hope brrice iDt i^Msvi her^ 
heart, and she overwhelmecbtlie worthy-San**^ 
ders with thanks, who highly pleased^with the: 
reception her kind offers bad met^ having let-r 
tied an early day in the nextiweek^-fee-^fehesc. 
departure, sfie left the room with theiuentte^ 
as she expressed it of getting Alice,eomntbiag 
** tliat wou'd cheer her upi dnd make heir obil 
comfortable/’- When she was -gone, AUcet gal 
down to ruminate on the foregoing’•deiwv'jwd. 
fervently did she thank provideacy thall hs.fbo 
days of her best prosperity she bad oevev tn- 
dulged haughty airs, or petulant .auperiocity 
towards those beneath her, bat the unifotfu 
gentleness of her nature and temper,vndsad 
herself a friend where she bad least.expected 
it. Yet it may be forgiven her^ if in tfaacomse 
of her meditation she revolted lor a momeat 
'at quitting her native place under Mcbaaspioce^ • 
but a little reflection made herr feel how^wtri* 
trary where the distiuctioa of ranki'aadta.tbe 
eye of heaven how superior was the bumble 
Mrs. SandeffB, to those ibeingt ^bose ridienhs 
the- so weakly -apprehended. ']^ow also^ahc 
again thought of b^Jocket, but bow Xe obtain 
it without suldecting'hersalfrto fieshviiisulikaf; 
not that rile appeebended them firom^fidmun^ 
pointed as bad heei* bis aegleo^ah0> frit ceis 
tain he could not beholdiber ta'.distress,, uad* 
deliberately.wouud hcwt-feeliagB^^but'/froiii^this 

hunilyshe shrauk with horror^ she the r efoeat 
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leofth resolved Co write to end in case he i ther edd, ere Mrs* Senders or Aliee eouM-ed- 
shpuld oofc-be able to return it her before, for vance. Such e herd of awkward animah has 
sho had heard 0 rumous^»thnt lie was again at- | rarely been seen oollecfeed. When at last w«y 
tending bis lorofcssioivil dnUea^ toghre him her I was made into a kM of parbr, which seemed 
direction, in JUmdon. Cautiously did she word also to answer the purpose of a kiteben, and 
her lettert.wkbntKmblii^ hand she sealed it, I Alice got a seai^ she bad leisure to oonsidertho 
and cammitCed it to a servant for delivery, but rest of the fomily* The mother, MrfcSneyd» 
no Muwerwu returned, and she was under the W(|S a womau about forty, and had in youth 
ittasnitp of setting out for London without been a pretty brunette, her eyes were stiU fine, 
heeioeketes Gratitude towards her companion [ though deformed by an overhanging brow, and 
induced her to use every exertion to overcome her complexion dear, in her features she hofc 
the melancholy which oppressed her, and she a fiivofable resemblance to her daughter, (the 
could not help. imbibing some of the hopes j nymph who made her appearance first at the 
. winch Mi^ Sanders was repeatedly suggesting; street door.) But in point of she far 

with a mind therefore far more reconciled to || outdid her, in size and bulk. The son was n 
her altered fortune than she could have anti- pale sickly boy, wkli good features and fine 
cipated, she alighted, when the stage stopped, ^yes, and had the misfortune of being lame; 
at an inn iu Holborn. Their luggage was I The youngest child, a girl about seven years 
transferred to a hackney coach, which con-11 oldy hut witli all the manners of one or two, 
veyed them to a respectable house. Her I in the same mould, which the females 

cariosity every moment increased, to behold I of this family seemed to have a charter for 
the beings among whom an unlooked for preserving. Mrs. Sanders took her sister 
change of circamstances had thrown her, she l| Bside, and after a conference of some time, the * 
thercforedocAed with eagerness when the door 11 latter addressed Alice with** Come to the fire," 
was opened, and a girl of about seventeen || poor thing, and make yourself cumfable. If 
years of age presented herself j after staring at || yo“ believes me,** she continued, turning to 
the coadi for some time with stnpid wonder, I Mrs* Sanders, " youVe made all my flesh 
on Mn. Sanders’s rising, she exclaimed, ** Oh ! creep with telling me of this poor thing’s stAi- 
lank, if here a'n’t auntT and letting the door I arffon.** Preparations for supper now corn- 
fly from her hands, nui to announce the in- I menced ; as soon as it was put on the table, 
tclitgence. In this moment, short as it was, I Sophia, the eldest girl, was dismissed to oall 
Alice had time to contemptotc an otyect such her father. By the length ofiber stay it was 
as she bad never seen before. With cbe^s I evident she had more to tell him than merely 
and clAi of the moat ample dimension, nature || that snpper was ready, and by the look he im- 
had associateda small suub nose; a vaca« mediately directed to Alice, it might be guess- 
smile not wanting in a good iiatured expres- ed be was already acquainted with her skua- 
sioii,<fisclo8ed teeth, of a very melancholy hue, tion, he smiled at her with peculiar good na- 
and her complexion was a species of half ture, and his accent immediately discovered 
moonking—between white and blackher form to Alice that he was a German, as in answer 
bad received in breadth, what it hod been de- to some observation from his wife, be said, 
nied n height, and a stoop she had contracted Boor ding 1 boor ding! she musd nod fredt 
probably from the united effects of labor and herself!” Alice was infinitely relieved when 
neglect, increased the width of her extensive | she retired to a miserable garret with Mrs. 
hack I ve^ short petticoaU, a fashion that ill Sanders, every other apartment being occu- 
becomes em Psiisian legs, m this instance pied by lodgers. The bed, however, was gooff, 
disclosed a pair made for strongth, certainly | and Alice was too gratefnl to heaven iu saving 
nos for cfepince, and the absence of all neat- her from utter destitution, to murmur at ai^ 
ness or nicety in her attire, completed tbejl thing. Rehanoa upon providence,^conscious 
dcfovmityofbtrfigaia. Cfoenfori^ the house |[ innocence, and fatigue^ combing to strew 
Alice beheld the whole fonily in the passage, j| poppies on her pillow, and beneath tite rude 
'wUeb being vevy narrow and very long, they |j shdtof of her new hnbitatien, she slept betscr 
wmc obliged to tank tlieir backs npoo their. 11 than sbo had dooo for some time. 

▼ifltor, and make a hasty scranilde to the fur-II With the sweetness pecaliartoi her happy 
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nature, Aiiot enduaTOured to domoBticate her- 
ttplf with the SneydAy sho looa busied herself in 
making and mmodelliDg many articles of dress 
for the elder girl, m whom the abseuee of 
every thing to be vain of, bad not extinguished 
vani^. Alice had also wanydittle bite, 
which'ihe presented to one or other of the 
family, and thus increased the goodwill they 
seemed inclined to shew her*- But when a 
fortnight had riapsed, she was struck with an 
alteration in the manner of Mrs. Soeyd, who 
was either disappointed in not finding her 
sister sufficiently liberal, or in apprehension 
least their stay at her house should be a long 
one. Her brow nearly shadowed her eyes, 
they became .so clouded and contracted, she 
spoke little and that sharply. Trifling causes 
were sufficient to throw her into violent pas> 
sions; on one occasion, seeing the small white 
hand and arm of Alice, resting near the coarse 
red limb of her ill-favored daughter, was the 
reel, though itot ostensible cause of some hours 
of marked ill^temper, and Alice felt with pain 
how ill she was calculated to conciliate a vul« 
gar mind. The rest of the family, however, 
retained their accustomed kindness, and though 
it was not of that delicato> kind which could 
soothe a mind such as that of Alice, she 
nevertheleBs felt, and was grateful for the m- 
tentiou. Tlie morose manners of Mrs. Saeyd 
precluded oU idea of peace, or comfort; the 
place never very alluring, was now doubly 
dreadful to Alice, and many and frequent were 
her ruminations bow to effect a change. Ab* 
sorbed one day in this painful contemplation, 
she was interrupted by the entrance of an old 
man, who was in the employ of Mr. Sneyd, 
she bad often observed that he scrutinized her, 
as he came backwards and forwards from the 
shop to speak with his master, but attributing 
it to the circumstance of her being a stranger, 
she had regarded it lightly, often as it had 
occurred. He this day probably from finding 
her aloite,. paused as if with the wish toad- 
dress her, but seemed embarrassed bow to 
begin, abe perceived his distress, and with her 
native good humor, she smiled as she said, 
** Is these any thing you, wisl|'to say to me i'l- 
“ Oh ! and iti;is the same sure no it 
can't be I young My you are as Hke a young 
mistMSs I once had, as one sister can beta nao- 
ther. Oh 1 she was-jutS yoar very 
resthcr, if,' as 1 believe, she is with It 


instantly flsAed across the tnind df Alier, thift 
hemeant her mother; lady Herbert had spoken 
repeatedly of the omonisUng r cscmbl mdd ibb 
bore to t^t unfortunate parent, and sCcp^fdttg 
from her seat towards the old mim wiA 0 
rapid and animated maaner, *Tell^ me I 
conjure you^ she cfxclaimed.' ^ what was 
her name Oh! it was Alice Boyce snhe f* 

Alice Boyce repeated she, ** She vrah 
ny mather." It wu now the <dd Hibernian's 
Cum to express surprise, and with the ex¬ 
aggerated mode of aeting peculiar to his 
countrymen, he threw himself on his Imees and 
nttered a rhapsody, which Alice found ft diffi¬ 
cult to follow or comprehend; having at lengrii 
calmed the old man’s transport, she collected 
from him that he was a servant in her grand¬ 
father's family, at the time of her mother's' 
elopement—she discovered that her grand- 
fother still lived—and obtained liis aHdreta^ 
and when the old man at length withdrew,' She 
procured pen, ink, and paper, in order to 
address her newly discovered relative. As she 
conclnded her letter, a fear came over hkr that 
she might be mistakenhow slender waS th^ 
foundation on whicli she built her hopes, k ' 
name and a resemblance perhaps both acci¬ 
dental, but her situatioii was desperate^and 
hope told her, that her fears were gremimesli. 
Now she thought of, and lamented the loss of 
the locket which contained her mother’s hair. 
The next ofiorning having obtained a guided she 
directed her steps to the residence of captain 
Boyce, for she feared to entrust Iter letter to alt 
indifferent person for delivery, and wftba'^paK 
pilating heart, she entered the hoi^; Sbt 
was told the captain had not risen, bat thescN 
vant added (probably perceiving the distress W ‘ 
countenance indicated), that if she thonght 
proper to wait shecou'd see him perhaps in the 
course of half an hour;'* she readily accepted 
I the alternative, and the domestic witliMiW, 
leaving her in a small parlor somewhat an¬ 
tiquely furnished. A portrait bung over the 
mantle-piece, which she persuaded herself Was ' 
that of her gffindfolber^ tirlut deep^and ihhhit^ 
was the interest with which shecodtempldt^*'"' 
tkefoatnrvs^ Beneath'it were sce^li!' sfoalT''^ 
miniatures from which shescAeoted 
•he faiieied was her 'mother| ih'tlr^' inidfii *^ 
of these donteiaplations sweet had'paihfut, tkls ‘ ^ 
door of the apar^eiit o'pVned—with 
agitattoit'sbe tuMd, wlien instead df captaTA'" 
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Boycct the be&ng who* me thcr wieiiUhing eye, 
'wu Ectmuiid AnBfttroog*. The color initantiy 
left her eheek> and catching at the ann of 
a chair hear ber afie preserved herself from 
falling. For a monmt be stood tnins6xed by 
astonishiDeiiti the next he rushed forward end 
eaoght her hand. Dearest, dearest Alice, 
liavelfonnd you at last! How could you 
leave Hereford, without letting me or at least 
my family know, whither you were going P’. The 
recollection of the unworthy treatment she bad 
met ftom Mra, Armstrong, crimsoned her 
cheeks with the burning blush of indignation, 
and with all the command of voice of which 
she was capable she replied, 1 wrote you, 
Sir, some days previous to my departure, for 
ihe locket, which accidentally fell into your 
liihds ^Accidentally A lice!*', he re¬ 

peated with a took of tender but re 5 >roachful in- 
^ipiky,' ** here'*, her cotuiiincd, drawing is from 
bosom, it is, and if your'deprivatioH'has 
l^enme less pain than it hasyop, it is because 
as a memento of that evening when 1 saw you 
hist, h had become as dear to me as if it bad 
contained your own hair," Her eye had fallen 
‘ 'beneath* the' expressive gaze of his, and a 
tfiHlliifg sensation of unutterable pleasure ran 
'Enough *her frame, she was still silent, and 
'Bd^und again went on. ''The letter you 
hn^tibn to have written, f never received, is 
thede a wish or command of yours I liad not 
flown rejoicing to fulfll “ This is language, 
8Ir, III which you must not address me, our rela¬ 
tive situations, are very different from what they 
used tohe. You have rank, fortune, and con- 
netibn, 1 am poor, dependent, and unallied, 1 
have learned soon and severely, how wide 
the distinction those circunastances make be¬ 
tween ns." This reply ^vas addressed rather 
to htsmanneMhan his language, a manner, the 
SoftnStf and tenderness of which, she felt in- 
fdslhg its melting influence into her heart. But i 


vainly had she struggled tespeekiwitli composure 
and look without coBsciousneesv^tbeAearsao her 
eyes sprung from the sense of her destituitea^ 
but they were hi e n ded with a>ray of lovewbkh 
met an aueweringibeam in the warm mcridiaBrof 
JEdmund's eye, as he forcibly detained r tlie 
hand she attempted towiftidniw* o *<' Tett me»" 
becried have you judged so pooriyofme,'as 
to confound me with the rest of thei wweld, 
1 mean that part of it that could slwn and slight 
you in misfortune? Be ingenuous, AliceH*«a 
sailor you know lias little'graee and bras pa^ 
tience, wnuld you fear, would you refuse to 
unite .your{fate with mine?” Unable to 
reply, but with her tears, she sunk into his 
arms, when a^ sudden noise' of a perron dee- 
cending the stairs, recalled Co her recollection, 
the purpose for which she came tu the house. 
Startirtg from him, she exclaimed, ** This ie my 
grandfather I' This is captain Boyce 
captoin Boyceyour grandfather,’'cried £diniin<l 
with surprise.' believe he is-—perhaps not-*- 
I don't know.'* While spenking tlnii incoiie- 
fhnely, (be servant entered and desired her to 
walk up stairs, and not knowing what to aiy, 
or hew to look at Edmund, she Igft the room. 

He as seen as she door closed, walked to 
the window lost In conjecture, lie had recently, 
and but very recently been acquainted with 
captain Boyce, yet be thought it strange he 
should never hear mention' of either child or 
grand-child. He had been an unfortunate 
man, and was living on half pay, yet still his 
income was siiflieieiit to save a being so-near 
and dear to him' as Alice, from the poverty 
that involved her, turn the subject wliieh way 
he wonid, he was lost in a maze of conjecture, 
and at last he gave it ap as a riddle no one 
could solve but herself, and lie drterimned to 
wait to see her again before hc left the bouse. 

(7*0 be continued.) 




os DISSIPATION AND MODEKN liABlTS OF FASHIONABLE )^FE, 


PsaitAPk tfie Interests of true friendship, 
elegant, conversation, mental improvement, 
AbbiaK^dcdfttre, maternal duty, and conjugal 
cUmilrt^, never received such a blow as when 
flishton issued out that arbitrary and universal 
decree, that every bodjf tnvet he acijuiiinted with 


-i' 1 '. ■ , ' »•» s ifi' . 

etefjf together'with that; conseqnsut, 
authoritative, but.trather iticawvmiieot cUuse, 
that every My imai ge^et^.$vhiie0f4iPerjf.bed^ 
'The devout‘Obecyeitce ^paid fordhls 
low^-is I iaeoaapaSiUa with the> very •.bring' of 
fricadship^.fof «» tb« oieolu of ac^^uaintapee 
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Hi* «ffieiati*M beH>e*teur.’*m fot« nich tiiia 
lM*lttli^««b, toii Ite«*^4ictl<^solidltj>:cnqainhig^ 
TU^ )«rtolv 'ii^v^cMinUflillyt ^imWifig 

i**lili^^of»fainddent'di«£niili iu.proportion dft 
HiK*dp^^ioii of itodflOM tlMcoipea oKire 
fu8e>t*nd '.Mofiinfantatf* 'nrtM**fry tnie* fttf 
^•*>vplietlj)ftnd-f!Ddt^;sinoeritjs’* id a^delicato 
Awtrio^iwow aMap :impevc*ptUdy jbji coastani 
coiiiaioA with^ th* woriri At-*lai*9e« :r And per- 
hape nOiWonnU 'tettei'BO jlttdeninUNest iu the 
IjnppiDew of iher real; firiendf o». she whose 
oiFecoion* are inceisantly eraporatiug in. uni- 
veriaA chrilitiefr^ as she who is saying fond and 
ftatteriHg^thiaga at randonit to a cirolv of five 
bmidred' erery-aighti 

' The decline and fall of animated and in- 
stnwtiaef conTersattani has heeii' in a good 
measuredirected hy thia barharous project of 
aneislbliag en masses An. mtoelJe4ii prelate, 
(the lata bishop Horne^) who himself excelled 
i»'the> art ofuconTersation, used to remark, 
that a fesTiyeara bad brought about a great 
ravolutioa in the manners > of society • that it 
used to be’^ie custom,.previously co goiof into 
society, to think'that somethinc was to be 
conmiunicaled or received, taught or learnt; 
that the-, powers, of understanding were ex¬ 
pected to bd brought into exercise^' and that 
it was therefore necessary to.quicken the mind, 
by jcndhig and thinking, for the sliare the in¬ 
dividual might he expected to take in the 
generid discourse j but that knowledge, aud 
tnste, and wit, aud erudition, seemed now to 
he scarcely ooasidered as necessary materials 
to. be brought into the pleasurable commerce 
ci the worlds in which there was little chance 
of' turning them to account j and therefore lie 
who possessed them, and he who possessed 
them not, were nearly on a footing. 

It is obviods also that multitndinous assem¬ 
blies are ns little favorable to thnt cheerfulnestf 
which it should eem to be their end to pro¬ 
mote, Ihgt if . there were any chemical process, 
by which the quantuna fifs^rhs, hnhnal or in¬ 
tellectual could be ascertained, the diminution 
WeulH^l^^faimUhutenceivably , 
giMti slftW^'tharj'tisAivfbrm^ 
4 v*hiattfta«ll»h'i<tfCHilt*«gregBrlodftaaim*^^ f> 
-Bttk -'b*'tl^%s!>tD‘ Ae 
fribHAi(np;«t>oleiy,kliiRl e 4s*r f* l a sag i lw(ve-eBt* 
i:MfrtH]’'bjfth^‘chfing* ad-nmnnots, liOWiDsodh 
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.marotpdtMedLy 

Ibmtiphapplnesalf 

fluGtuattoAs of gwihMci, ^ tl^,li^aMlpt|||jjef 
langimge^Klouidib]wifoBe)i^ 

Ue 'i^ul exhofted rff jVIiirc.ied (iwppucii 
keeperfr.ed howe,^^.thDt^thi* tiipet»MmW: 

when AlM>t ;veiy.pbra|e woqld>.>e,j*lofi^^,^jo 
designate one,of the pioss ({ecideA^srq,,^ 
sipacion ^ Cktuld .Uwh*:. 4 pges«:ep^ 
fine lady ehonld wjudjogi;.^ 

:oa such a uiglst sbMl be 
two si^ifieaBt word%.:(bef>idi4ijntko^ng.;()^ 
variety, of the thingj^ woijd pr^segtv 
mind an image the- most, 
language can convey ? . , >^'r- ^>1^. 

All eminent divine has said .tl(^ “ 
ranee in prayer will either uaake.hiia 
suming, or a continiiaiiDe la will 
leave off prayer.’' Thisi reawrk ,iaay 
eommodated to,those ladies* wlu)*..tvhile..gh^ 
are devoted to the enjoyments of ttds^igo^, 
yet retain conmderable solicitude .rorj^the^ .in¬ 
struction of their daughters. . But .if. they 
really in earnest to give, them aebrigtif^ eda* 
cation, they must themselves renounca^A^^d^^- 
pated life. Or if they lesolv* to pursu$^^tl|e 
chace of pleasuie, they musA.teuoupqet^s 
prime duty. Contraries cnniiqc ut^itg. ..The 
moral nurture of a tall daughter* cait u^.ptore 
be adaiiiiistered by a .motlier,, ,wlApseL.i^^Js 
absorbed by crowds abroad* tlian ^^he phyij^^gl 
imiiure of her infant offering can. b.e 
by her in a perpetual, absence from, 

And is nut that a preposterous affectipu, vrhijqh 
leads a mother to devote a few moq^dis to, th* 
inferior duty of furnishing aliment to tbein^* 
animal life, and then to desert her post when 
the more important moral and intellectual 
cravings require sustenance! This great ob¬ 
ject. is nut. to be effected with thc s.hrgdt and 
parings rounded off fyoni the circle,of q .^Mi- 
pated life} but in.order to its adequate. 
tion, the mother should carry it on with the 
same spirit and perseverance at home, which 
the father thinks it necessary to be exerted 
abroad m bis public duty, or profeasianal en¬ 
gagements. * 

,• .Thttvtild sUnding,Qldectb> 4 .formprlyb/qogbt 

iorvyard by the prejqilices of 

tCKiiCagerly laid..hold.04 a? a 

iraocf and ipdoiencei by ^^^jljtel- 

;lectiua accotpf#hinei^p. too. 

th* x^QugUu, m |4 tgok, vQ|veh,.off 

V 


i 
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SRBADFUl. COVSCQUKNCBi Or VOXITICAL 01MBKflOir» 


from tlie necessarjr attentioB of domestic duties, 
and superinduced a neglect or contempt of 
what was tneful—it is presumed that this po¬ 
pular error, is daily receiving the refutation of 
actual experience. For it cannot surely be 
maintained on ground tint is any longer tena> 
ble, that acquirements truly rational are calcu* 
lated to draw oiF the mind from real duties. 
Whatever removes prejudices, whatever slimu* 
lutes industry, whatever rectifies the jadgmeiit, 
whatever corrects self-conceit, whatever puri¬ 
fies the taste, and raises the understanding, will 
be likely to contribute to moral excellence: to 
’ women moral excellence is the grand object of 
education; and of moral excellence, domestic 
life is to women the appropriate sphere. 

Count over die list of females wlio have made 
shipwreck of the^ fume and virtue, anddiave 
furnished the most lainentabie examples of the 
dereliction of family duties; and the number 
will not be fotind considerable who have been 
led astray by the pursuit of knowledge. And 
if ft few deplorable instances of this kind be 
produced, it will commonly be found that tliere 
wftu little infusion into the minds of such 
women, of that correcting principle, without 
which all;Other knowledge only ^ pufieth up.*’ 

> The. time nightly spent in bite female 
vigils, is expended by the light of far other 
laaips than those which are fed by liie student*s 
oil, and if families are to he found who are 
neglected through too much study in tlie mis¬ 
tress it will probably be proved to be Hoyle, 


not Hoiber', who has robbed her ehihfien of 
her time and aflkctidnf. For one hiinily fihtoK 
has been neglected by the mothei^s passion for 
books, a huqdred have been deserted tlirough 
her passion for play. The husband of ftfasliion- 
able woman will not often find that the library 
is tbe apartment the expeuces of which involve 
him in debt or disgrace. And for oue literally 
slattern wha now manifests her tudififttrence to 
her husband by the nggleet of her person, 
tliere are scores of elegant spendthrifts, who 
ruin theirs by excess of decoration. 

May 1 digress a little while I ramark, that I 
am far from asserting literature baa never filled 
women with vanity and self-conceit j tbe con¬ 
trary is too obvious,, but I will maintain that 
in general those whom books have supposed to 
have spoiled, would have been spoiled anolher 
way without them. She. who is a vain pedant 
because she has read much, has probably that 
defect in her mind, which would have made 
her a vain fool if she had read nothing. It is 
not her having more knowledge, but less sense, 
makes her insiiifiertble; and ignorance would 
have added little to her value, for it is not what 
she has, but wliat she wants, which,makes ber 
unpleasant. 

These iastances too, only furnish a. fresh 
argument for tlie general cultivation of Uie-. 
female mind. The wider difi’usimi of sound- 
knowledge would romnsa that teinplatiou to 
be vain, which, may be excited by its rarity. 


DREAPFUt CONSEQUENCES OF POLITICAL OISSENglON IN PRIVATE 

FAMILIES, 


(Cinieludedfrom ourioiti) 


^ Sin,** said I, ** this U an early visit; but 


ing seen Mre. Krehinr, of Grange^ tk» oma^r 
uient of gay aasenildies. Your conductor 


you have so much the air end language of a 
gentteman, that I cannot fear you come with 
any design unworthy of that character.” 

Mured, madam,** he returned, ^ that 
I aiM here with tbe most sincere purpose, aa> 
siiring you, I am htdead by birth and educfr* 
tibri O' gentleman, and once was master of a 
fortune^ You have heard of the extravagant 
dfaiipafted'Buelmiwn, outlawed for killing 
maitin ^ um tbat indiappy being> 

andthei^ hard neocesity haadvhnen me iota 
the -'giaig emplojed'j by tha> lato Bob- Bc 7 ^ 
Maegregor and his sons, 1 cannot forget bar- j 


when he entered fiy a vrindow. last aighti,<£okl 
: me be was taking a daianged lady to % suit* 
ableaayiumi but 1 Imew yau'ateuoi^ and I 
Ukewise kneW’ your captoraj> Ferhapi theg.^ 
vecagaiaenie; yet thank ht'bMtvtO'appeff': on 
strangerii They, are genUemen tacksmen, of. 
the immestofi Maedoiteldet^Mafdtgnnie, atnl 
bvasreri fidlowa^ fteecrMdortpokt ft desperate. 
entegfWhgft. MyiMplafane«H^eot,*«e&^ 
the tme Ms^ yoU'eawy asid |*knqw;Uo| bin^ 
^1 cewtrueuthfti%.o^-aleevIiWovM» Kfpcm 
you immeibately* 1 can, bejnerer, coufiue 
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Ul 


your appf^ssorf I hare aent both my 
nven in quest of their afeociai|^ You have 
only to keep yoqr tifid I hope your 

deliverance is near. I shall now wish you a 
sound sleepi while J take measure for re¬ 
storing you to your friends.’’ 

The agitation of joy is not less wakeful 
than the pangs of grief, but at length Mrs. £. 
fell asleep^ and at a late hour way disturbed 
by the eld >foinan cooking venison soup for 
her breakfast She asked for Mr. fiudianan. 
The old womoh muttered in gaelic some 
sentences she could not undeastandy and then 
made signs that he and his people had fled from 
the soldiers. Mrs. £. motbn^ her to leave the 
roorp, but the woman got between heFandthe 
doofi and going out locked it securely. Soon 
after the lady was alarmed by violent noises 
echoing* through the lofty edifice, and in about 
twenty minutes, Macdonald, Mackenzie, and 
their band, with inflamed counUnances broke 
into Mrs. fa chamber, telling her she must 
depart They compelled her to descend the 
stairs, and placing her again on the pillion, 
they travelled day and night through track¬ 
less woods, glens, and hills, till they lodged 
her at castle Timm,, an ancient seat of the 
Macdonald chieftains. Here she was given 
in custody to two stout dames, who assurod 
her, if she behaved well, she should be treated 
kindly. Macdonald warned her to attempt 
no more prariks. Indeed it was not likely she 
would meet another Buchanan to make her a 
tool to get a pardon for his crime, and luckily 
tlie pistols they fired before his fortress, had 
led the soldiers to the spat, and Buchanan 
scampered off like a startled deer. He had 
dared to confine them, but they brokS his 
worm eaten doors, easily as they would 
have broken his scull, if he had ventured iu 
their presence alter his cowardly trick. Mrs. 
£. listened in silence. Her health and spirits 
could not bear up against accumulated hard- 
^Ips and disappointments ; racking pains in 
be^ llmbs, fever, and dejection confined her 
to bed. : Soon after she recovered, the energy 
of her spirit was restored. She could obtain 
no books, no work, to divert the tedium of 
imprisonment, she walked about her room, or 
Jofdced feons the window to the sea. In the 
twilight she generally perceived a figure 
glidbig along the battlements of. the oestle. 
She had heard of birownics,>«iid-belivv«d this 


to be aome supernatund illusion; but grfof 
had absorbed all super^tfioii^ tc^rs, aiild slbe 
became regardleM of pte apparition* Veiy 
early one moraing she saw a p\cc& of paper, 
sliding under a door, which never was opened, 
and waited impaUently for sufficient light to 
peruse .the contents. They ran thus, Try 
all the pannels in your apartment, and hasten 
to the ifiiore, where a boat shall wait for fcHi 
by the dawn to-morrow/* After many trials, 
a pannel moved aside. Mrs. E. rait down a 
stair, but ail presence of mind forsook ber, 
when in crossing a chape), where coffins were 
piled, and bones scattered, she stumbled over 
a corpse gashed with hideous wotmds. Sftie 
shrieked with all her force, and fell insensible. 
Restored to consciousness she was dismayed 
to see many strange men, and the vigorous 
dames wrapping her* in a boat cloak. The 
dames coarsely upbraided her, and scoflfcd at 
her unlucky attempts to escape. She aceused 
them as accessaries to m urder. Th^ assart 
her not one of their household, or neighbour** 
hood ever ventured within the haunted chapel^ 
and if there was a body marked as she de¬ 
scribed, it must hare been carried front aome 
distant place, as the chapel had a'sabtamineoua 
communication with the harbor. Tite tadn 
now told Mrs. £. she must go on board a 
vessel, as she could not be tnisted on the 
main land. She bad no alternative, and was 
landed in a small isle, where for several weeks 
she saw no inhabitants, except a man and his 
wife, who spoke not a word of English^ there: 
she suffered the extreme of destitution. Her 
food was coarse and scanty; her clothes were 
in tatters, and she was allowed but one thr^- 
bare Idanket on a bed of heather. She was 
locked up every night, but found means to 
draw the bolt, and passed the day in wander¬ 
ing over her insular prison. Early in March 
she observed a boat coming towarils the abope,, 
and the crew made sigiis toher tostppijfor 
I their arrival. The rowers < pidled hard, v}d 
gained the creek. The steersman told Mrs; 
£. he was the person wha would have 
vered her from castle Tirum, if her ^ur8gB 
bad not failed. He was employed 
Buchanan, who relied on her interest tq.pffH. 
cure bis pardon,- if be restored her.^o,.ber 
friends. Mrs. £. was steppingfoto^tj^.boat^ 
in a transport of joy, when a. erOwd of snetv 
rushed to the kaoh. They wero .eesideid* on 
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jthft isl^ aflL.iy)jie3 OT;er,MxSf.^:.and tlioush 
iLtu bpat pushed q£n .fhe 7 f^red at rowers 
aod fitoer9iDaip^ a^^^^vral wpundtid, 

.th^y obeyed the coq^xnaod to return, and give 
, up their prize, ^rs. £. was soon after sent 
to Su Kildg. Xhe piou9 primitive Christian pas¬ 
tor and his wi& shewed her the most con¬ 
soling sympathy, and humane tendcniess. 
Xhey clothed her, and furnished her witli 
religious tiooks to assuage the distress of her 
lacerated feelings. From them she obtained 
' paper, and wrote a narrative of her adven¬ 
tures, which she ifitrnsted to the master of a 
sloop that came for feathers, the only com- 
liiddlty the poor islanders have for exportation. 
The vessel wont to Sky to complete her 
cargo; and unhappily at a port on tlie oppo¬ 
site shore, he fell in with Macdonald that 
took Mrs. £. from het^ own house. (Jnap- 
prized of his concern in the affair, he spoke 
of seeingiMrs. E- at St.Kilda/and that she gave 
him a packet for her cousin, a barrister at 
Edinburgh. Macdonald said he would con¬ 
vey if more speedily ; but it never reache<i its 
destination, and the ill-fuled lady was taken 
from St. Kilda to another isle, where indigni¬ 
ties and cruelties were iieaped upon her. She 
.was often ailowed no food unless she perfoi‘m- 
ed a prescribed task in gatliering shell fish for 
a meal to the family, and dried wood for their 


jfive. SeveDtetn •years lavtihia wretehed'.coiH 
ditjoo subdued her fortitude, end debilitated 
her understanding. ■ She •tank into apathy and 
thg deepest mriaocbidy. From Uiw^ isle^ahe 
passed over to the isle of Sky, where she ex¬ 
perienced great benevolence and liberality «Two 
months before her decease she had a lucid 
interval, which she employed in writing her 
sad story. The manuscript uas. withheld 
from her relatives in ^ way altaady explain¬ 
ed. Never was violence of temper, and party 
spirit more severely punished than in the 
case of Mrs. Erskiue, and it seems hardly 
credible that such an outrage could be per¬ 
petrated in a civilized country. The confine- 
I ment of lady Napier by colonel Maeguire, 
during more than twenty years, and the seve¬ 
rities inflicted on lady Strathmore by her 
husband, were in some respects similar, but 
not carried to such inhuman extremes. Mrs. 
£'s enemies circulated reports that she had 
attempted her husband's life; that he de¬ 
tected her in an intrigue with a servant; and 
that the alienation of her mind rendered se¬ 
clusion indispensible. By such aspersions 
her relations were deterred from investigating 
the cause of her disappearance, lest they 
should provoke disclosures, that must bring 
obloquy on them all. 


VOYAGES T,S EUROPE PAR UN JEUNE OFFICIEll FRANCAIS. 


The French Inngunge being now familiar .to almost every person of education, we feel 
persuaded that the renders of La BeUe AsteniLUe, will approve of our occasionally 
presenting them with extracts from the travels of a young French- noblemnn, obligingly con* 
ceded to us in manuscript for that purpose. They are written iiKelegaut language, and will 
be found to contain very interesting deinils respecting the souiUern provinces of liussia, 
Constantinople, Wallaciiia, Transylvania, &c. 


tETTllE PUEMlfiRK. 

,, Le Be L , ^ ton amt 

Juliu s "■Tyy 

, MoscoUt-^Mai * * * 

. Qnjpurd’iiul h ler.de Mai mon cher 
Jv qgitte Mo&cpn,au retour d’une pro- 
iu^niide, ou. J’iai ^pu, jtigpr de tout fe luxe 
t.t qui ce que j’ai vw de 

EthS vn 'jfvkn 

grand, fon'*poW3 e&t du SS<X>,(^ llvtes. Lirtiic- \ 


pieds sous terreon va admirer etmesurer Teffray* 
ante dirocjisiofi ; cloches de toutes fonnes 1 ($) 
dniit lu riche durure' atteste la pietd des g6n6’* 
rations antiques $ adieu Kremlin! oit; >ien 
ne rappola plus la magnificence des Czars I 

■ V- 

die de 1^37 ayant detrnit le crochet oiL elle, 99 
tTOUVait on'n*a'pas jugo K propos d*en rcconstruiro 
dn pour^Py placer. 

(2) On eompte a Mosf^qu plus4c l,8(IO.coiipo* 

1 '' <i4'> i ’ - fv • ‘ . , 

Us d f'gliscs, ou dorucs, pu peiutcs, uc toutea 
c6uleitrii 





'▼OT ^Otl «N SOROfC'PAB UlT'Tkcrif# c49ietl^A <ntAlfCAl^' 4lS 


•nfiit acKbu cwMHihf ft «sieif pew curfeuseA ^ue 
dtf trop 4oin IW'M tiekidrait' ndmlMr, si 
ruccueil biefiTklUiatit^des- AriM66vltee ne de- 
<lotemagKiit pftS les grangers'qds I'iatdrAt'ou 
:le sort peusse dans] cee^ r^gfens ■ glab^es. 
lift flntterie'Mt 4itV pt-^sent pei/.da, Tdluge 
in£nt4 cttt une defete permftnente, queje Saisis 
toajeurs^ftvefc ehahneToccasion d^acquitter. 

■ ie I'avfti^ 6crit le '1t0 Arril queje paitais, 
mftis void monjcher Juiius; fheureuse cause de 
ee retard > de deux Jotirs, aprbs avoir pris 
cong«i denies connotsiances je pnrcourais jeudi 
dernier,une dcs promenades de cette ville que 
Ton nomine les Strings, j'y rdfidchissais ^ ce 
d^sir inquiet, qui nous porte k former de 
nouvelles iiuisons, dont si suuveut on s’^loigne 
fl regret, lorsque je fus distrait de mes pens^es, 
par lii) aimable jeune liomme, Mans. Serge, 
que j avais quelquefois reucontr{> (fans le monde 
—“ Serait-ii vmi/* me riit-il en m*abordant,. 
“ que vous partiez bienlftt pour la Crim6e ?” 

Oui Monsieur cette miit mfiine/'—“ Excu- 
seriez vous mon indiscretion si je vous deman- 
dais la perinissioii de vous y accoinpagner 
** Je rrgardeniis cette proposition coiiitne fort 
agrdable; mais le peu de teins que je puis 
encore rester ii Moscou, ii’cst pas suibsant 
pour vous preparer k ce voyage.** “ Je ue 
vous deinande qu*un jour,*' me ropondit Sergo, 

c'est demain le premier de Alai, vous ne 
pouvez ce me seinble, vous dispenser de 
voir notre promenade qui a qnelque cdl6brite, 
permettez nioi de vous y condiiire, et demain, 
sans* nul retard nous quitterons Moscou.**— 
Qu’iwais-je. k rdpondre k cela ? Je tendis 
la main u cut aimable compagnon, eh! bien 
Alonsieur puisque vous )e voulez ainsi j*y 
coiiseiis; nous ferons done, coiinolssance en 
rquride. 

La bieiiveillance et la bontd ressemblent k 
ces plantes utiles qui gerinent dans tous les 
climals. 11 faut en porter toiijours In graiiie 
Hvec soi, et taut que I'on peut, la aeiner 
partoot.—‘Nous fumes done le lendemain ler 
dc Alai, k ce Lo^ig«ckamp Mosc.ovite, plui de 
deux mi lie voit^re»i» done beancoup Astx ^yaux 
parcourbrent eu toi^s sens un ppre appel^, 
ie bois de fauconiy et cpii rivalise par sa sttua* 
tiont avee ce que la nature a de plus pittores- 
quo; des.toutesmsgnifiques pl.icces dauy des 
bosquets contrastaient par leur bigarrUre, avec 
INiwiforiTiit^; du IWultlhgif''Sombre des sapiiis, 
plusieurs ^taienc remplies de niusiciensj^ des 


rafrtiioblsseai^kil^ tombs eiiip>£c6^ a^Cbndt&Dt. 
les'fnfedtrbd'de ‘cik Wt)ifteli dbB^grdji^ 

de Bobhmietls Vibheffi^ pafd^ extent et 
lA, eb ehftntant'bt erf datlMiit k ia mam^dd'des 
Russes, des raafehand^'de fruits-y ^talbirent 
leurs boutiqtfes ^l^gtintes; enfin au milieu 
d'un bosquet de cypres, llmmeiise tente du '* 
mari^chal Goudowiteb ressembjait par For dont 
elle <^tait orn6e, k celle d*un Khan de la Grande 
Tartarle, toot contribuait k rendre ce spectacle 
aussi neuf que mnjestueux. Serge me pr4senta 
partont, je fis plus de connoissancea en deux 
heures avee lui, queje n'aurais fait seul en trois 
inois. Cependant qjjand j*eu8 salud beaucopp 
dc monde, admir6 les beaux chevuux, Jou6 
le luxe des Equipages, que je ipe fus r^crid 
surla profusion dcs ananas, et Ja riohe var^td 
des costumes, sur la joie taciturne de.ee peu* 
pie d’esclaves, je qaittai ce popfirama shpe 
pour passer dans un BrUchka [qui m*entralpa 
vers le premier rclais avec la rapiditd des 
clievaiix Russes. j 

, ■ ilfai • • • . 

Je le salue riinis d'amours et de bonheur 6{k 
tout ce qui respire reprend un nouvel dtre ou 
cheque objet s’embellit du charme qn*!! rd« 
pand; salut saison cboisie des^amants et des 
poetes. Oh! sans doute, quiconque vedt 
dcrire en voyagennt, devrait, au ddfaut de des* 
criptions mensongbres peludre la nature au 
printems, alors la violette et la rose rattachant 
par un doux souvenir au passd, comme k la 
patrie, alors Fame s'dpanouit tout entibre 
pour le sentiment et pour la pensde. On 
dit que la vie de Fhomme, n*est quub point 
e litre deux dternitds, que Famitie etie plai^ 
dounent k ce point unlnouvement raplde, ils 
en ddcoupleront la valeur. 

Le Village Saaanora^ 

Je viens de rencontrer ici la detronde 
czarina de Georgia, qui se rend a Petersbourg 
pour implorer^ des secours de Fenipereur 
Alexandre. Jui pris le thd dans la mAme 
isba (tente) qu'elie. Son port noble, sa belle 
physionomie, inspireiit un sentnienl d'admira* 
tioii et de respect. Elle avaic sa suite iiiie 
cour qni dtait bien celle d'un roi depouilld. 
Toute la pompe Asiatique avait disparuo 
et sur des habits jadis riches, on ftppercevaic 
Forgueil comme sous les Umbeaux du man 
teau de Diugbr^* Ce sevait. bien iqi la place 
d'une profon({e ilisst rutiun sur les vicissitudes. 
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Jiamiuu^ en prenaot cotiime on le di>, la n&* 
ture tur le Blit, liiais Je me suis Cunteiitfe de la 
penger Pour Ore heuretct cache ta tic,** dif 
le persan, Noua vivovA dans un sibcte, qui 
' nous famniarise ayec les ^l<^vatiuns et les 
cliCltes, sauvons nous, a'U se peut, k force d'ub- 
8curit4, de T^clat daiigereux de cm deux 
^ueils* 

* % 

Serpuchqffi 

Pendant qu*on relayait liier au soir, nous 
avious pris les devaiis, bientOc nous apper- 
cevons un jardin channant, doiU la grille etait 
ferince; nous la frunchissnns sans peine, et 
aprbs avoir traverse un pare magiiilique noua 
nous trouvoQspr^sd'un chateau, one balan 9 oire, 
£tait dressde sur la terrasse. 8erge s*y place, 
et me voi!^ le poussant duns Tuir et riant aux 
dclats, des bonds que je lui faisuit faire. Tout 
entiere notre plaisir nous n’avions pas ap* 
per^u un homme d*un certain ^ge acconi- 
pagu^ d'une jeune femme, qui d qnelqnes pas 
de let nous regardaient, et pamissaieiit un peu 
surpris de nons voir prendre ainsi nos ^bats# 
je jugeai ^ ieur air que ce devait etre les 
bavint (seigneurs) dii lieu, et honteux de nous 
4tre btiss4s surprendre, nous nous les abor- 
d&mes en nous ezeosaut de la fu^on trop leste 
dont noiis jious^^tions introduits. Le nialtre 
du cliilteau (car c*£tait lui) nous ecouta avec 
Ifi bienveiltance la plus amicale, et chann^ que 
noos eussious trouvd son jardin de notre gout, 
il nous propose de nous en faire voir les 
details: trols bonnes raisons nous contraignai- 
entd'accepter; premibremeot la reparation que 
pons luidevions, et qui nous obligeait a la con* 
descepdance; eosuite, une soiree raagni^qne; 
qui fait toujouts mieux juger, desbeautesde la 
nature, et snrtout en6n, la figure de la 
dame qui raccompagnait, et qu*ii nouspresenta 
pumme sa fille, mariee ^ un capitaine de la 
garde de lympereur, nlors en mission itTannee 
de Moldavie. Aprbs que nous euines visite 
1 m bois, les parterres, et Toraagerie, on nous 
presse de veiiir prendre le the, et nous accept 
tftmerpar deux des ralsqns, qni nous avaient 
empbcl^e deAefuspr Tofifre de la promenade. 
Le' cb&teau t&t metibie avec elegance, on 
senvttrle the,, dans Jtl biUiotlibqiie, et nous 
onvrlmcs unr diicbsaion polftique le p^re et 
moi, penddxt que ^gie |par]ait hiukique k la 
Bile. Monsieur'* 'v^ la voix, 

de ' dt^te ctifliut, ell Mbdamd 


sans less mlnauderiei d'n&age se nit h. 
I’instaiit 4 son piaiW, et preiadd d'une fa^oii 
bnllante, mais con^ms ihoh etoofiem^t, je. 
liii entendis chanter one de mes rodiances. 
(dont la charmante inusiqoe est de Lafond; 
je te laisse k penser si je> trouvai la voix 
de mon goUt; Seige trahit I'auteur, et lue 
voil^ cktyc cotnme retaieut Jadts nos menes*-. 
trels par les preux. Elle ebanta ensuite quel-' 
ques airs. Russes et Italiens, et Serge pour I’eu 
remercier lui propose de I'accompagner. Nous 
eiivojr&mes un expr^ h la poste dii« k nos 
domestiques d’apporter nos iiistrumens, le 
violon de Serge ainsi que me guitare furent 
bientot 14, et nous voil4 concertaiit si bieii, que 
la nuit arrivde ou nous propose de souper, nous 
acceptaraes enqore, car nous n'^tions pns dans 
nos jours de refus. A table la oonveitetiott 
roula sur les vo^rages; Monsieur S——* nvait 
beaucoup vu'et raiaonnait detout aveejustesse; 
il nous parla de I'ambassade en Cliine, (l) nous 
cunta plusieurs anecdotes des deux r^gnes prd- 
c^dens, il finit par nous dire qu'apr^s avoir 
passi^ |iar les premiers emplois, civils et mili- 
Caires, il iretail plus rieii maiiiCenant, mais qu'il 
ne se plaignait pas de son sort. Bonheur k 
vims atiiiable Epicurdeii! e'est sans duute une 
recompense du del. Boiilteur a vous! ange 
charmant qui parliez si bien sciences, modes 
literature, beaux arts, e'est sous les auspices 
du bon voyage* que vous nous aves souhaite, 
que nous coiitiiiuons peieriuage en Critn6e, 
Puisse votre vie ^galer en lelicite les courtes 
Iteures que nous avons passecs prbs de w»us ; 
iiospituUtd des premiers 4ges, boniieur te soil 
rendu; te uie recoocilieniis avec hoinmes.* 

** £b bien," me dit Serge ea remoutaot fo 
voiture, ** vous voyez que . rdtourderie est 
bonne k quelque chose. C*e^ en francbiasaiit 
cette grille que nous avons conuudes personnes 
intdressances, et que dans un siiuple village, 
vous aves enteiuln clmnter votre romance, 
mieux peutr4tre que dans aucum saloiv 

(1) Il y aceoimpftgnait le comte Oofowhin qu{ 
nir un vain motif d*dtiquette, fermhia sa ihittida 
et son Tojafis k peu de distance de la graii& mu- 
raiUe de la Chine, an grand ddpkisir Um savsns 
etdesaztiateo^ quele goavsnKtticnt lui avsi^adr 
joints, do cc noiqbre dtaitledocteuv ilemgn quien 
4 rappqrtd des yucs enits^.^ tsxle, psrfut^ent 
Arrit. a 

sant Itaoeraire. 
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“ Mon cberSeiisr,’' lui r^piNHla^ 
“ c*e«s ce.<||oe faiaait cfireau*doctetsr Pangloaa; 
que toHt itiut pour le mieux dans ce medteur 
del mondeiy eC que la radd da Lisboime, arait 
cree toot expfbs poor noj^er i'aaabap- 
tistie Jacques. 

Jene sais quel auteur, & dit que 'Tennui, 
ou i'int^rdt inspirait le- gudt des vo-ja^es, et 


(quelaraoft^ CetaatOmeitW 

paa de ce si^e, car il j a vingt u»S( que ^ 
plupart des habitaas de r£arope, aurtout W 
franqais, voyagent malgrd eux, et comuie il n’^ 
a point dfl vanitd ^.dcrire, que Ton parcou.rt le 
moiide eii proscrit, c’est pour charmer I'euiiui 
de I'exil, qu*on rend compte h I'amitld de C 8 
que Ton volt ou de ce que Ton dprouve. 


THE WILD ARAB; OR THE CHILDREN OF THE WILDERNESS. 


A TAXB. 


Almost in the centre of a vast chain of de* 
clivities, which may be said to Conn a natural 
barrier to the Persian dominions, dividing them 
from those of Arabia Deserta, nearly opposite, 
though at a raitterial distance from the spot 
where the river Euphrates empties its silvery 
waters into the Persian gulf, lies the almost 
unknown, iilniost deserted valley of Sabla. 

Rarely indeed has the mercliant or the more 
curious traveller from Abyssinia and Aleppo 
turned aside on his journey to Ispahan, to in* 
vestigate the wild and barren retreats of those 
romantic heights; too gladly luis he liurrLed 
frym even a recoUectioa of the fearful deserts 
he has passed^ of tlie sufferings and adventures 
of that perilous way. 

^o far, the wildei'ness of Sabla has been un* 
sougKt, except hy tlie unfortunate, who looked 
to find protectiou and seclusion in its fiist* 
Messes; or/ by the wild Arab, and such as 
came occasionally from distant parts of the 
country in pursuit of the antelope. The 
idolatrous inhabitants principally consisted of 
savage, or rather simple peasants, whose em¬ 
ployment was chiefly in ti)e cultivation of a 
few aloes, fisitiug, or tending and milking their 
goats and camels. Their habitations were 
formed of rude piles, or walls of granite, heap¬ 
ed . HnskiJfuUy together, and covered oVer on 
flat rafters, with leaves or dried grass. 

At the ooinmcnccincnt of this narrative, a 
family oompoeed of a lady, her iafant sou, and - 
an uld'CbAstiaii slave, named Buda, for rea¬ 
sons coiiffnt^ to thehr own breeyts, had pene- 
trbtbd ev^ti further than Sabla/ and, in a retired 
cabin'‘und^r' OvSt banking of one of 
tlie most lofty steeosi immured tbemselvet not 


only from the world, but from their artless 
neiglibours. 

.Tor a length of time, Buda was the*sole 
inhabitant of tlie cottage that appeared beyond 
the limits of its thresliold. His industry seem-' 
ed the only source from which the mother and 
her child derived tlieir existence. In a short 
period lie had erected a rude pallisadliig round 
their dwelling, and bringing daily a quantity of 
fresh earth from the cooler seclusions of the 
place, planted tlierein innumerable flowers and 
vegetables : lie also transplanted a variety njf 
cedars, and young* carob-trees from* the forest, 
arranging them at each side of the cottage, so 
ns to protect Tt alike from the parching Tieat 
of * tlie southern gales, aud the 'burning in« 
fluence of aii eastern sun. His next care was 
to make a journey to Sabla, from whence he 
procured a number of ahnOnd plants, vines/ 
pomegranates/ tamarinds, and dates, these he 
placed in the most fertile parts of the Mil, and 
by carefurattentioii, in process bf‘tiihe,'theii* 
intermingling braiicKcd covered with gheen 
leaves, purple clusters, or variegated ‘ bibssoms 
-partially screened the habitation txqai each 
enquiring eye. 

The solitary natives as they rcclincti Iq'their 

humble verandalis, smoking tlieif long pipes' 

*. .. 


• ■ ■< 




• Tfae khamibi or carobiftee, or St' 
bread, grows wild and in hedges,* and toMenhU 
resembtos ouapoardnck It is avtr ’VMdfi 

pods and shells. Soa^e .think tfaii wu 
on which St. mlw^^ia tho Tihfami^. and* 
jfiuB wMch Vmyd. 
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during ibe cool of the evening, were often 
amazed at the improvement which Duda’a ex¬ 
ertions had so speedily efiected in a spot 
hitherto deemed sterile; they gazed with'asto- 
iiisiiment on the many colored and refreshing 
hues of his thickening foliage, and eiihaled with 
delight tlie exquisite perfume of the accacia 
and pink almond, as it mingled itself witli the 
almost lifeless breeze. 

Their ideas caught a new turn ; the example 
of n Christian slave had inspired them with an 
ambition till then unfelt; each man became 
anxious to beautify hi» own home, and a few 
years saw this tinthoughc of vale, a little gar¬ 
den of loveliness as it w.'xs of solitude. 

When the infant Zenim began to sport 
through the luxuriant pastures which Bnda*s 
industry had rai<ed, and to climb with uncon¬ 
scious joy the various fragments of those moss- 
fringed rocks that the liand of nature or of 
time bad scattered profusely around, then it 
was, that Docnira^his mother often appeared 
pensively seated on some adjoining bank-slope, 


plishraents with which her own mind was ele¬ 
gantly and abundantly stored ; and, in order 
that he miglit not sink into any degree of efFe« 
luinacy, she allotted him a piece of ground, on 
which he toiled' certain hours of the day, and 
cultivated the choicest productions of nature 
under the almost parental directions of Buda. 
At ail early age, Zenim had acquired a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of diifererit languages, but 
his favorite amusement, and tiie one which 
added materially to his strength and activity, 
was luirling the javelin .at certain marks, in 
which exercise Biidu himself excelled, having 
originally acquired it among the wild Arabs. 

It would be tedious or rather foreign to the 
purpose of this tale, to dwell upon each par¬ 
ticular instance of a young and generous mind 
deriving the noblest of sentiments from a pa¬ 
rent like Doenira, or of the various natural 
circumstances which daily occurred from the 
salutary effects of such instruction. SuiTice 
it, that we pass over a period of twelve years, 
previously to the expiration of which, Zenim 


watching with melancholy satisfaction and had discovered that a secret sorrow preyed on 
tenderness his little gambols. Deenira, it the peace of his mother, which she endeavour- 
raight be observed, possessed all the advan- ed to conceal in his presence, although he 
tages of fhgnity and beauty; grief, ratljer than sometimes perceived her in tears. Frequently 
age, had given a serious cast to features open, Zenim in witnessing the afleciion of tlie pea- 
and expressive of a nol)le soul. Her apparel sants of the valley for ti»eir offspring, had na- 
was unassuming in its appearance, and suited turnlly been led to ask if he possessed no 
to the station of life which it was evident she father? Dojiiiia, as if the subject preyed too 
had but recently adopted ; it C':nsisted of a deeply upon her ftrlings, constantly avoid^^d 
deini robe, orchemise of deep colored nankin, the enquiry, while Bn<la endeavoured, ijy some 
irowsers, and a vest of blue embroidered silk, seeming inadvertent expression, to direct his 
Her long full sleeves w'cre of the muslin of thoughts into another channel. Oge morning 
India, confined tastefully at tlie wrists. Her in his rambles Zenim caugbt a young and 
cap of scarlet cloth was square, after the beautiful Chinese pheasant, which had taken 
fashion of the Arabians, from which a veil of refuge from ilie extreme lieat in the caverns of 


gauze streamed profusely across her shoulder<» 
to Uie ground. The attire of Bnclu was more 
simple, being merely striped linen, fastened 
round the waist and knees with a girdle and 
garters of Morocco leatlier, of which material, 
though of a coarser quality, for the advantage 
of his domestic employment, his slippers also 
were composed, lie wore no turban, but 
generally a sort of mandarin bat, painted over, 
to protect his head from the lieat of the sun. 
As Zenim continued to improve in years and 
uoderstandkig, Dmiiiru with laiternnl anxiety 
embraced every opportunity of instilling into 
his susceptible breast an ardent love of virtue, 
and of imparting to liim tlic various accom- 


tbe mountnins. Dellglited witli his prize, the 
youth ran with it to Ins mother, and proposed 
that Buda ami bimself should endeavour.to in¬ 
vent a cage in order to confine it. 

Doenira burst into an iuvolnnt.'iry sob, and 
grasping the hand of Zenim with cmoiioii, 
Jlysoii,*' said she, “ let us not be guilty of 
so wicked a deed ; boW s\Ytet, how deilghtrnl 
is liberty ! 'tis a rigiit originally conferred by 
the most holy miwer, equally upon aU.liis crea¬ 
tures ; aUs! that man, crhel man, should per¬ 
vert the good bestowed upon his race. Perhaps, 
my Zenim, this poor bird has a mate, to whom 
its absence would occasion death, a rnotlier— 
and what' if the stern band of oppression were 
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to deprW« TO^ of Aec—*' sfw pnoEM" A^irupt})^ 
at the picture tier own fWivCv iNut. 

drawn, her eyv* tiient«c4ves with tears, 

her lips hecftn>e deadly |)a^, «4%d siie sat aiinoat 
motionless on the rude sofo, *'* Motiier ! dear 
mother exclaimed Zenim, throwuig hiinself 
into her arms as he witnessed her excessive 
eTnotioi|. At rlia-t iustatic the phea^aiir,' freed 
from its control, sprt^nd its jtoldw-hued wings 
and with the rsipidky of lightning harried 

throitgli the verandah. Zenim, foi' a moment 

» 

watched its course, jw it 6ew Upwards theforcst, 
dilring wliici) Doenira had regained her fortN | 
tmle and presence of mind, and expressed a 
hope th \t the bird might recover its compa¬ 
nions with its It)»erty. Zeniin gn/ed with new 
inr|oirv upon his mother, the melancholy tones 
of her voice still vibrated un his car, stiii pene¬ 
trated to the imnr)st recesses of liis heart, •nd, 
Hltliiiiigh the sn!)j«^ct of the bird was never 
ngaiji renewed, it Imd made too deep an ini- 
poTSsioii on Ifiiii ever to be forgotten. 

Zemin began in think It singul.ir Itoth 
Oietnra ami the slave Rnda should invariably 
turn a deaf ear, at all times hi bis interrogations 
re:pecting the existence of his other parent; 
be had gathered from Ins motlierSco’iversatiim, 
tlavt their family was of noble rank ; but, why, 
<»r bow that mother became a solitary fugitive 
ill the remote valley of Sablu was yet left to 
his own visionary conjectures. Zeniin, who 
was a perfect child of nature, looked upon Ins 
iiiutlier as the purest and best of her sex, 
lie lodicved it impossible in a single instance, 
site could ever have ern^d ; she was the most 
exulted, the most wise, the most amiai Ic 
being in ins opinion , in his heart, sheswas ex¬ 
actly what a mother ought to be, iii tfielieartof 
Jier son. He had but one grief, which arose 
from an appreliension that she lived tlie victim 
of a sorrow out to be subdued by time, and 
his best feelings assured him that that sorrow 
was unnieriied. 

Aftor the circumstance of the fiheasunr, 
Budh obwrvcd Zeiiiio would often uncjn- 
sciously siuk Into a reverie while assisting 
in the cultivation’of the garden ; tjiaC lie would 
frequently dinib one of the projedinj; or 
sptoadingljll^eiglits, and beucaih the reclining 
hraucheS dfrtftivoritc cypress-irec, sit buried 
in p'rofbuiid thoughr, Dcpnii*n could not long 
remain ignorant otibc,erootioi>B wdiicli cxistcti 
in the youthful breast of her s')Ui but she con- 

i*. i72.-ro/. r^rrr. 


ceived he should* come to be usade 

acquainted with the full extent of bis misfor¬ 
tune, tlie slk>rt-iived peace which had hkberto 
attende^l him, wnidd at once subsidei uBcl IImt 
wrongs sire foored be most endure, he too- 
oppressive for ii» notions and feelings. 

One morning wdiHe Zeniin andina tnotber 
were taking colTee under a bower of acacia m 
front of their little dwelluig, a native of the 
valU y returned with some trifling ^commissions 
fixun Sabin, and imparted the intelligence tliat 
a grand limit was to take place about tw*o 
leagues distant among the mountains on the 
fotiowring day. Zenim's eyes sparkled nt this 
comniniiicatiofl, and he expressed an ardent 
drsirc to be witness of the chase. Doeoira 
marked his enthusiasm, and ilie idea occurred 
to her that, were she to permit hmi, accom¬ 
panied by dip trusty slave'Budn, ro he present 
at this rocreiition, it might s^ rve tn erarlicate 
the occasional gloom, or iitquieiude evidently 
gaining ground in his breJdt; and, by divert¬ 
ing his thoughts to new objects rcinoMy banish 
the hour of a disclosure', which agomzing solici¬ 
tude imported, wouhl rush flnally upon him, 
like the poisonous gules of his own country, 
that smite more readily the young and tender 
blossoms. noMiiia, in il'e fulness of her des¬ 
pair, felt not, tiiought not, H day could come 
when every homan ohstach; si:oiihl be subdued 
to the c.iuse of struggling virtue. The morn- 
in!; of* liu* life had passed rapidly away; one 
dark cloud of adviTsity had siid Jcnly overcast 
it. Sh\t had hern deprived nf every friend on 
earth, except Bud.i and her chilrl, and even 
those probably she owed to her seclusion, and 
the remote distance at which they were re¬ 
moved from the scene of her unref{iiited 
wnings. Under these circiinistafices perhaps 
her atfcTtion, and excessive apprehension for 
liie only l eieg who was permitted to share 
her sml destiny, may be more readily excused ; 
there was no imbecility in the mind of Zenirn, 
it WHS ’the effects likely to spring from the 
ligor of tliat ni’iid w hich s^jc dixuded. 

Z'Miini possesed all the character, All rfie 
courage of his kindred, and bNunii'A feared Q 
development of his wrong's might awake ih hi^ 
breast a vain thirst to avcugC thenS: Fatal 
experience iiod taught herself IiOwfecblAi the 
resistaucc of irorth to power. But Zenim had 
yet to Icani In a world of incomprelicnsihle 
wonders, that the purest virtue too often 
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kisses |l)e clu:>t^ while the foot of igtiomioy tram¬ 
ples bnsdy on its neck. 

When J.)<ciiira reflected iliat the years passeti ; 
ill the vaUcy of Sabla had changed the features I 
of her faitliful servant, and scattered the snows 
of an early winter upon Ins brow ; that it 
would be impossible for the eye of perse¬ 
cution to truce ill the mcanlv attired lluda, the 
once valued domestic of a proud and opulent 
cliieftniii. Slic no longer objected to the en¬ 
treaties of Zeniin, (mt consented that lie: 
should mingle with the liunters, on condition, 
he avoided their conversation, and returned 
home iinmedialely after the spoits irad ceased. 

Agreeably to tlu -ro injunrfions, tlie earliest , 
Hght llnl slicd ils golden influcMice on the 
siininiils tif tiie m ns'itai is, beheld Zeniin ri'>en 
from his puliel of'skins ; in a few moments, lie 
nttertd his devotions, and proceeded to re¬ 
mind Riida that it was alaiust time to depa/t. 

The old r.rm instantly qnitied liis pillow 
and prest’iuly after l’’ey were joined hv 
Dticniia, in tiie main part of the cabin, who 
prepareil for ihein, as was her daily custom, a 
breakfast of camebs milk, fruit, and caroh^ 
cakes. 

Zenim, anxious to begone, ate sparingly of 
the repast, and was almost out of patience 
with the more circumspect Ruda, for prolong¬ 
ing the time by carefully packing a small 
(piantity of provisions into a sort of rush- 
basket, which he ir.lcnded to carry on his 
shoulder, to serve as a jrsource by the way. 
Dcenira while she ga/cd upon her son, (who 
stood with one linnd on the dour, and tiie 
other holding his javelin, fixed his full dark 
eyes almost reproachfully on Biida,) felt a ; 
mingled sensation of maternal grief and jiride. ! 
Grief, that her Zeniin was doomed, if to be 
happy, to remain the child of obscurity; 
pride, that she beheld hitn rich in health, a 
blossom of comfort, strewn by a merciful hand 
on hcrpatli of desolation. 

Zemin was tall and well-proportioned, his 
limbs elastic ns those of tiie antelope he was 
about to pursue; the eonslant and burning 
heat of an Asiatic rLtmosphrre hud given a 
florid tinge to his complexion uliich might well 
have be^n taken fur the blush of youth, and 
uddet a peculiar charm to that masculine cast 


* Cakes are made of the carob-fruit, wiiich, 
Miller says, 1::. mealy, and of a sweetish taste. 


of his features; bis eye, which was black and 
full of Are, expressed each emotion tlint passed 
ill his soul; it W'us a sur* index of Ills fpelings, 
and his heart. His dress generally, was white, 
with a vest, and a turban of saffron colored 
muslin, in which he wore a plume of crimson 
feathers sweeping gracefully over his left 
shoulder; on the present occasion, he had 
resigned liis slippers for hoots of yellow ieatiier, 
his turban and vest fur a cap and sort of mili¬ 
tary tunic, both of leopard’s skin. 

The dawn of^manhood was already upon 
him, fur it should be remembered lhai the hu¬ 
man race, like the planrs beneath the influence 
of milder climates, much soont-i arrive at ma¬ 
turity than in nurthern kingdoms. 

At leiijith Buda expressing the completion of 
Ills annogements, Zenim fondly cmbrared bis 
mobtter, and, buoyant v\itb spirits, iiurried 
lightly down the green avenue whicli conducted 
to the upland path. Dixnira stood at the 
virandah till tiiey were at some distance, 
Zeniin waved his hand from the emmence, she 
motioned Ikt's in return, and, in another in¬ 
stant, the wanderers disappeared. 

Those only, perhaps, v^ho liave witnessed it, 
can imagine the a^vfully j-ublime eflect pro¬ 
duced upon the mind by a contemplation 
of Kusteiii .sccut iy at sunri'iC. As Zemin and 
Buda continued their conise now over lofty 
.summits crovvnid with cypress and wihlflgs; 
now under stnpemiuus in.isses of rock, which, 
at the dizzy in ight, seemed by their air-hang- 
ing projections to threaten annihilation to the 
adventurer heucntli them, tiie heart of the 
yuiJtii glowed with a thousaiui rapturous emo¬ 
tions. ’F.ie they had proceeded more than 
iialf-way on their journey, Biida declared he 
could proceed no further without refreshineiit, 
nud throwing down his straw-wallet on the 
bank of a small stream, wbicli issued from otic 
of the mountains, into an arlincini basin of 
white marble, erected either for * religious or 
charitable purposes, by the order, probably, 
of some pious followers of Mahomet,f lie 
invited Zemin to sent himself, and methodic¬ 
ally began to display the viands he liad 
hioiiglit: the young man impatient at tliis 

* Oblations are done at these basiil 

*1* 'riic Mohomedans consider tiie erection of a 
well or fountain by the road side, more especially 
in tlic deserts, enough to ensure them a place in 
paradise. 
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new delay, after drinking of the fountain, and 
hastily, not to offend Buda, sharing in his httle 
meal, rose from the ground, and perceiving 
that his companion expressed no immediate 
sign of departure, strolled carelessly along the 
margin of the stream, till it opened into a 
glade of refreshing and luxuriant beauty. 
Zeiiiiii witnessed with admiration, that tiie 
place' ahoimrlcii with, what he conceived to 
hts roses, over which, it was evident the iiand 
of cultiv ition lieM some influence ; he lesolvHI 
to n.-Ciini on a future day alone, to this en¬ 
chanting lahyrinth, ami hear to his mother 
a quantity of t^tse flowers, of whose hcauty he 
had so frequently heard her express an admi¬ 
ration, ami which to rluir period h.c himself had 
never heh(.ld, except in such faithful por¬ 
traitures as Oicnira’s pen.cil afforded. Over¬ 
joyed, he pruparrd to hurry hack, in order to 
inqiart this discovery to Bnda, hut reflecting 
that such a circinnstance would both oce.a'iion 
a frt'sli intcMTUprlon to ilicir Journey, and de¬ 
prive himself of an anticipaied jileasure, in 
agreeably surprising Do'oira hy flu.*unexpected 
tight of those heanlifnl flowet > in lier liabira- 
tion, he tlire.v ihe one h.; I;r.<i gathered into Ihe 
stream. Zcmiii, however, lepentorl of 

the first conrialment ho li.nl i vi-r made from 
titH good <dd slave, fur at ihc inona nl iliey were 
about to (piit the sju't, he hilnld wiili some 
confusion tlio ac?nn:nit<»ry rose glide slov^)y 
down the crystal curreui, and fall into the 
nnrhle at their fe' t. 

'I he snn li ul now risen aijove riie gaiheriiu; 
hills, and liie In at was hec.nning far more in¬ 
tense, when llu ) I card ilic .•^ound of horses’ 
feet, and the faint echo of a hum, whirh be¬ 
spoke the near approarh of tlie hunters. 
Zenim started at the sound ; it was the fust 
time he had ever hearkened to surli a strain ; 
it filled him with iiuiebcrihahle emotions, and 
grasping his javelin with new force, he hurried 
to the verge of the precipice, which command¬ 
ed an ample view o? the adjoining valley. 
He now saw at some distance a sort of c.nt 
covered with boughs, drawn slowly along 
by four buffaloes,* the driver of wliich, as 
lluda inarmed him, was concealed among 
the hnmiPis spread over the vehicle, so not 
to be seen by the animals sought after for the 
chase, who are not alarmed at the sight cf the 


buffaloes. At n considerable distance, li band 
of horsemen apparently Arabians, and Per^ 
sians, moved cautiously along through tiic 
underwood, or projections of tlie mountains, 
followed by a numerous train of inferior pedes¬ 
trian hunters of various denoiniinitions. Zenim 
and 13uda now took the oppmtuniiy qj* mixing 
with tlie cavalcade as it passed. On reaching 
an expansive plain, the whole party suddenly 
iiulied at the sight of a »n)all red Hy, the usual 
signal displayed hy the dri\ct' fram the hack of 
tile cart, w hich gave them to uinirrstand that a 
herd of antelopes were grazing near. Shortly 
after, the unconscious victims were discerned 
moving across the opening, staving oemsion- 
j ally to nip the more tender tufts of grass, or to 
sport fearlessly w'itli cacfi other. 

A mingled hum of exultation lan th.^ongli 
the band of hunters at tlie sight; a leopard 
trained for the purpose, wa» permitted to h ap 
from the cart, and to lake his own course after 
the individual * antelopes w'hich he should 
single from tlie rest of its terrified coinpanioin>, 
and finaliy quit not, tell glutted witii ii» blood. 
I'he horsemen immccli.itely flew off tn the 
punsiiir, wdiiie Uie hnnlcrs tukin.fc difl’. rewt rli- 
reotion^, olanned their steps with such policy, 
as fnquenlly to surprise tlie riders hy tlicir 
[nesence in the course, and as rrequcntly'to 
follow it. tliiough tangles and ovc*r steeps, where 
the lioofofihe reined steed netcr yet left ini* 
prcssioii. 

Zenim, ail aiiim.ilioii, ami fi!’s!icd with th? 
eutliusiasin of the inomLiil, rap.tiiy outstripped 
ilie wihl Arafis and Hilda. The latter, terri¬ 
fied lor hir, safety, at intervals caught a ghmee 
of him, lushi.'ig acro.ss hightfiil declivities, or 
darling tlirosigh lise narrow and deep vallies 
which they ovtihung, al ienglh, ihe poor ante¬ 
lope was pursued to the veige of a lofty eini- 
nencr, whose hladelcss summits, black fiom 
cunsumt heat, seemed like the mourning scaf¬ 
fold of a defenceless victim; a few paces be- 
innd, panting, and ahnosi worn out with the 
chase, came the fierce rnciny of his existence, 
Ids teeth lioriihly grinding, his mane erect. Ids 
eyes flashing tenible fiic ; before, at a sound¬ 
less depth, rolled n foaming flood, uni^ng itself 

• It is remarkable that t!ic leopard invariably 
singles out one antelope from the herd, whicli only 
he continues to pursue, nor can any other objee-'> 
turn him eithev to tl.v right or to the left 


• From facts. 
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with the Euphrates, nnrl desfniotioa 

to that desolate being who shonhi dariii(;lv 
presume to plunge into its stormy breast. A 
moment the' antelope hesitated, tleath on each 
side equally aw'aited ijim. The panting of his 
pursuer struck upon hia car, in an instant he 
leaped Crom the appalling hniiljf, in another 
instant the leopard aNo had pat',('{l the sti rp ; 
they rolled over and over <h»\\n the frightful 
ruck, whose heavy showering friiginciils fell 
with a dreadful sound into the waters before 
them; a lo*id shout from the multitude assem* 
bled on the banks of the torrent, confessed 
their admiiuUun of the nhile tin* head 

Ot’ the ieupiird was alternately seen combating 
witii the white foam, as like tfie hand of pro¬ 
vidence it seemed to force hint from t^ e resist¬ 
less antelope, who Imiig exp'ring on a biokeu 
point of the rock just above the stream. At 
length tiie sanguinary monster, pawing up the 
rough side of tliu* tierlivity, seized tlic devoted 
aniaiul, and dragging it down, swam with it 
across tlie flood to the opposite baiik, where, 
us a reward, he v\as pc;inittt<J to feast fully 
on its blood, after wh cli, haviny received sucli 
a portion of meat as supplied l;is hunger, at 
the keepe/s com nnnd, he leaptd quu tlv into 
the cart, and re^igl)eli tjunseli to s!c<-p.^' As 
i^esiini whe vvas forem()9C to wituts-j die event, 
gazed upon the nmugh'd c ticase, a paie; like 
conscience iipbr.uded him Ivi* tiic part iio had 
taken; he oonhi not bu' O'nidi-'nri the conduct 
of mankind, in ihus {airMnug an inofV. i.sivr 
uniinal; and, aNheUaced the savage exulta¬ 
tion writleii in iut b-asurrs of the survomulin" 
hunters, he almost iturted :u thr- i ira th itsuca 
were men, 

liuda traced the smIous cloud on IiIa Inow 

> 

and was far fic n displeased to lind il at, bovv- 
ever enthusiasm )ia«l cunductrd iiitn lia- au'J; 
tile heat of the th * heart of / ^nimw.'S 

not so seduced into the love of a practice 
w hich was marked by cruelty. 

The party bavinij airaiu formed ib«''u«.e!vrs 
into a body, fir the pnipo.*^!* of rcaewiagtla ir 
sports, Bi^da reminded h'..% eh.uge thtst im must 
now think of n tumiug to as doubrh-S') 

his mother, from whom he had never bchjre 
, remained, sp long, woii’d become deeply tv,-- 
patient of bis retui'ii. The youth needed no 
ocher udmunilion, but immediately prepared tit 

• Fact. 


I measure back the way which conducted to his 

! home. 

» 

When they were little mere than a league 
from the cottage, Buda reflecting it would be 
quite unnccesssiry lo carry any further the re- 
maiitder of the provisions contained in the 
si niw-wallet, once again spread them forth on 
the verdant carpet of nature, nud fatigued with 
the lieat, and b’ligih of way he had traversed, 
sat wearily down to refresh himself, enjoining 
who also was nnusiially tired, to follow 
bis example. Already the youth had Uirowii 
hinisolf on the grass henetilh an awning of 
bi'nnciies, and was conversing with the old 
man on the adventures of the day, as the sound 
I of a horn at no considerable distance ussailecl 
their cars. 

it possible,** exclaimed Buda, ** that the 
antelope has takeji this direction of the inoun- 
i tains.*' 

I “ Til just turn yonder steep and observe/* 

I answered Zcniiii, starting frmn the ground. 

“ It can be of no coiisequeiiciV' said Biida, 
“let us not dtl.iy a moment,” but without 
i i:suig li’om till’ groniid he coetinned to eat, 

! wlide Zeiiim qusckly ascended the eplaud,and 
niiiiiging rhiiiUgli some tliick foliage, .iitained 
a partial emineucu. The tone of the horn had 
expired : the space uroomi siemcd one wild 
and solitary labuintii; not a human being was 
perceivable s;ue himself. /tiiiin was about 
10 return, when the sound of llo^^^•V iVa ar- 
! rcsied his airentiou, and, movnig a few paces 
Jurilier, what was his a-stmd^hiiienl at behold¬ 
ing a person, (aLoiii he had seen in the chase) 
or noble and m.'u-.sric stature, richly iMbited 
j n green, wealing on his liead u stiperli hunting 
c«ip, sitiiiig torpidly upon *an Arabian courser, 
holding ill his scuidngly poweileas Imiid a horn 
nf^mld, and g uing intently on an op|«>site * 
clienar-tree. Zenim felt at a los^ to account 
for the straiu'cr’s looking so caniistly at the 
tie(? before him, but how was Ids smqnise in- 
1 ert'a-t d, on observing tliat tbr eyes of tlie hoi'se 
I were fixuJ also in the ‘tnine direction, while 
! tlie agitated animal, by pawing the earth with 
its feet, seemed eager to lly, yet remnined, as 
It were, spell bound to the spot. 

{To he coniviveil,) 

* Its trunk is covered with a smooth white bark, 
and its foliage, which gi^ws in a tuft, at the top, 
i» of a bright greea. 
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(An cxlruci from an nnpublisht d Manuscript.) 


AfiiLTiKG, kfter long absence, wjtb tlio'^c 
tli^ar to us, is {’cnferally supposed to be one of 
the highest eiijuyinenls, incident to Ijuinaiuty. 
To iiie it proved one of the saddest moments 
of n melancholy life. Revisiting tlic scenA of 
oar childhood is likewise accounted a great, 
timugh a sad )>le:t?>ure—my return to them wus 
even niOre hitter tlian iny departure had been. 
During the king and dieary years which I had 
pusseti in India, the UiongliU of home, liad 
been the food on whicli iny soul had existed, 
Tiie itope of one day being restored to it—>of 
being again united to the dear ones who dwelt 
tlierr—had .sujiported me under that inariyrdotn 
of tiie heart, whie.h in caused hy long banish¬ 
ment. At length the time arrived for whicli 
I liad looked with iiiivarying impatience for 
five and twenty years. 1 embarkeii for Eiig* 
l^nd, and my heart expanded with the near 
accomplishment of long-ileferred hope. Du¬ 
ring the Ia.st w6ek of Lite passage, I felt sicken* 
ing eagerness for the sight of land. Our 
course liad been rapid till within a few days 
sail of England, when we met with balHintt 
winds, which increased iny anxiety to a pninfiil 
pitch. I used to pace the deck during the 
first watch with the officer until he was re¬ 
lieved, and listen with engrossing interest to 
his stories of the usual circuoistaiices of np- 
proaching Kngland—of the chances of wind 
ut thi entrance of the clianiiel—of the pilot 
cuining on board—of luiining up to the 
downs—of all the minutiae in short, with 
whiclj the close of his difi'erent voyages had 
been varied. This man and liis fellows lotketl 
happily forward to reaching home: but .liow 
diifereiit were their feelings from mine ! They 
looked to tlie recurrence of n periodical plea¬ 
sure, 1 ^ll the condensed intensity of long 
years uf^Rpea > 

On the morning tbat we did make land, I 
WAS awaked by my servant with the tidings 
(lint we were close in sliore* ‘ My cabin was 
OD Ute seaward side of the ship, so as I looked 


j Irom the poit-holc, T saw only the green waves 
danciiig and glitirring in the breeze and sun¬ 
shine of a '-niMiiier morning ; but the waves 
were green—and I blessed the color, as assu¬ 
ring our ncarni'ss to land, and tliMt land my 
own. I was speedily dres.sed and on deck. 
VVe wtic rmining rapidly up tin? cluiimel with 
a bri.sk westerly breeze—and the green hills 
of the Devonshire coast strelched away o-bead 
and a-stern of i:s as far as tlte eye could reach. 
It so hnppciK d that it was the very part of the 
coast vviiich I had seen last, when I was leav¬ 
ing England, nearly six and twenty years 
before. My last look of my native country 
Wits at one of those very hilU in tliecold dull 
light of n November evening, f now saw it 
again in all the glory of sunlight and of sum¬ 
mer, and with tlie feeling of return, instead of 
departure, ut my heart ; and yet with these 
causes, both phvstcul and inward, for joyous 
sensation, 1 question whether my feelings were 
not less sad on ti e former occHsioti than now. 
It was true 1 was then quilling my country—. 
iny friends—my home—all these charities 
wiiich entwine themst Ives with the heart-strings 
j in a maimer never to be unravelled, and whicli 
! caused mine (ol strain almost to breaking as I 
left them; but to these pangs, many and bitter 
as they were, 1 had that all-powerful antidote 
—the buoyancy of a youthful spirit—that false 
vision of early days, which like a claude-lor- 
laiiie glass, throw a warm tint of richness and 
of pleasure over every scene, however melao- 
choly and unhopeful its leality may be. Now 
my years of trial were past, and the rnoraent 
was come to which I had always looked for 
repayment for ull 1 underwent, fiat it found 
me cimnged, as all men must be, by the lapse 
of years—and suffering, as it is hoped all do 
not suffer under tlie puiii of bitter recollection. 
My heart vras chilled with tlie retrospect of 
aa unhappy life—and. my juy for nimt wds, 
was lost in my regret for wbat might have 

been. 1 fclt^ coo, wlM all men muit feel who 
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pass the grt^Hter and better part of their life in 
present pain for the hope of future happiness. 
I felt that now, when it was at last within iny 
grasp. I liad but few declining years to 
enjoy if, 

Bnt this was only the foretaste of the pain 
my return home was to cause me, I latulod at 
Southampton—and, wiliioiit going to London, 
travelled post across the country to iny hitlier*s. 
It was in the month of July, and at lheclo.se 
of the day, as iny cliai.'^e wound slowly up the 
hill, from the top of which 1 knew 1 slioiild 


known face; the young had been burn during 
my absence—and the old were changed heyond 
remeinbraiice. J was changed mysidf: for no 
eye now liglited up witli the joy of recognition, 
or bcaiiu'd on me to welcome my returi . The 
woman who came out at the porter's lodge to 
open the gates, looked into iny outstretched 
face as at that of stranger; and as i passed 
into my father's gates, 1 felt tfiat I was an 
alien among my kindred^a stranger in iny 
home. 

It was now that 1 experienced tiie full force 


see my father's house.' For t)ie few last miles, | of the inutatinn which hud taken place in me, 
the country had b'ren becomingly familiar to 'aiif^in those to w'hom I was returning; and I 
me, and I now recogniseil evciy spot which , began to have misgivings ns to how I iiiiglit ap- 
wc passed, I saw the wood where 1 had sliot ! pear to tliem, and they to me. It is true 

that I had kept up a constant intercourse with 
my family by letters-*hut what letters at a 
distance of thirteen thousand miles, and during 
an absence of a quarter of a century ? Can a 
letter set tlie writer before yon, vmd shew the 
silent work of time upon iiis person.^ Can a 


my first pheasant, and the cover where the 
hounds met on the day I was first out limiting; 
and I recoIUcted tlie pride of my young heart 
at being allowed to mingle in tlie sports ol 
grown men. But even here there was a change ; 
even the face of the country was not us I left 


it; how must, I thought, the human faces Utter, however idnctionaie, equal those little 
which 1 loved, have altered in the sime pe- daily othces of kindness, whicli sink fail her 
riod ! In the place of a wild heath, of wliicli into the heart than ever the greatest acts of 
the cover I have mentioned formed.part, theie fi ieiul.slnp—as the cfintinual dropping of water 
were ploughed fields, tiini hedge-rows, and a | on a .stone makes the deepi-st impression Can 
line of cottages which bore no mark of rereni [ a U Iter convey the half wonl, the passing look 
erection. The cover itself was railed in, and j of tnidcrncss—or he unto us as a watcher in 
seemed kept as a preserve. >\1I the free na- ' .sickness—a consoler in sorrow—a companion 
ture of the scene was lost; ami, in my present in cnjt»ymciu—as he wiio wrote if would have 
mood, I thought it ill exchanged, even for the been.? Alas! no—vUieu ahsence exceeds a 
smiling fertility which occupied its place, certain lime, and wh.n, added to this, months 
When we reached the top of the hiU, tho well- of dist.mce inierveiie, Ictiers may indceiJ, 
remembered scene of my childhood hurst ii|)on “ W.aft a sigh from Indus to the poll, ' 

my sight. In all the long and painful years, j hut they r.ill hut I'cebly make knewn the daily 
which had passed since I last looked on it, life ami feelings of eorrespondents to each 
that spot had remained green and fresh at the other. They are as unsubstantial and impeifcct 
bottom of a hligiitcd lieart—unefikeed by time, in coinpaiison widi actual intercourse as tiie 
unchanged by sorrow. As it hurst at once shadows of jdiysical objects witli theiforms 


upon me now, my heart swelled iinuttei- 
able feelings—I threw himself back in the 
carriage, and wept aloud.—Who that liath shed 
tears upon a like occasion, will deny them to 
be t^e of unequt*llcd bitternc.ss : 


wliirh cause tiiern. 

My fears on this liead were but too truly 
accomplished. When I drove up to tho house 
my sistc-r vva.s waiting on the steps to receive 
me, and in a moment I was in her arms. WIk n 


Tlie chaise proceeded rapidly down the hill, I after some time, we drew back to gaze upon 


and passed through the village, which straggles 
to about half a mile from the park gate. We 
passed many labourers returning from their 
work, and saw numberless loiterers, of all 
ages and both sexes, who ran out at tiie sound 
of the wlieels to see the carriage go by. But 
. 1 . these people did I recognise a 


each otiier, there was indeed ciui.se for pain. 
We could IK* expect that we shoi^ be en¬ 
tirely unchanged; we knew that Wne must 
have done his work—but still we lived in each 
other's recollection just as we had parted, and 
the reality was rendered scarcely less sad, from 
its having been, in a great degree, foreseen. 
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# riie iuiiie 6niile) indeed—a smile never to be 
forgotten—stilf placed in my sister's eye and | 
lip ; but tlie eye was sunken, and the lip grown | 
thin—and the smile itself was%i()der and more 
aged, like tlie frames and hearts of both of ns. 
Tim full bio. aniiig cheek was grown liollow and 
pale, and the luxuriant and beautiful hair, for 
wliich iny sister had l)een remarkable, was en¬ 
tirely hidden, if indeed it still remained, by 
the widow's cap, which she had worn ever 
since her husband's death. Tiiis, and the 
gown of grey—which was likewise I found 
her constant attire—completed the contrast 
with the light-hearted, brilliant, bloomy, beau¬ 
tiful girl whom I had left. My own inetanior- 
piiosis tnust necessarily have been more con* 
‘'picuous than ber's. My period of absence 
bad been passed under a burning sun, and my 
figure and countenance bore ample testiniuiiy 
of its corroding influence. Mental siiHering 
bad like^^^se powc'tTnlly facilitated the bnnefnl 
effects of climate, the tall, Hoiid, atidelic boy 
of eighteen, hat! returned a withered worn out 
man of forty-five—thin even to leanness—and 1 
his whole frame nerveless and relaxed. My 
che»k had iinbihed a yellow cast, the conse- 
(pience of a long residence in a hurning cli¬ 
mate, and iny grey locks were far outnumber¬ 
ing these which retained theii original dark¬ 
ness. jMy sister and I reail in each other’s 
looks the shock we bad mutually received, and 
we walked silently into the iiouse. 

It now remnined for me to experience a 
meeting still more acute, although 1 knew my 
father had sunk ahnos^ into second childhood, 
i had no expectation of finding his imbecility 
so coniplele. He vva.s seated in an easy chair, 
near tlie window, wliiCh reached the ground, 
that he might enjoy the mild and graceful 
wnrniy*' of a .luly sunset. His limbs were 
wrapped in flannels, and lie was snpjiorted by 
pillows on either side, llis bead shook tre¬ 
mulously—his eye w'as varuiily fixed—and his 
jaw drooped in the extremity of dotage. This 
miserable wreck, which humanity could scarcely 
consider witliout a feeling of (legradation,'was 
nil that remained of the hale and handsome 
man, whom I had quitted—it was all which 
time an^l^orrow had spared of iny father ! 
Oiir entrance attracted his attention, and be 
looked with surprize on the stranger ! ‘♦Set 
a clmir for a genUeiiiaii/* he muttered almost 
mechanically, ^ perhaps lie would like to take 


something after his journey.* My heart 
swelled altnc<st to Imrsting, at tbu completion 
of misery, alas! was it for this, I-had so 
long and fondly anticipated my return home ? 
That home which 1 now found the scenV of 
bitterness and sonow. My sister saw my dis* 
tress, and going to iny father, endeavoured to 
make* him comprehend who J was. “I am 
glad to see him,’' was the only answer which 
emanated from him. He made it mechani¬ 
cally—evidently totally unconscious of all 
which passed before him ; his eye iinineaiiing,>‘ 
his words dreamily spoken, and his whole as¬ 
pect seemed that of the lust flickering of the 
flame of life before it sank out for ever ! 

My father was shortly removed to his own 
room, and my sister and I were left to talk over 
old times together. The room in wliich we sat 
was the library, and bad undergone scarcely any 
change since 1 had last seen it. My eye could 
recognise the books in the very places iii which 
f iiad left them, the heaiily hound red-edged 
folios were ranged along the ground-row, un¬ 
touched most probably, since my earliest tliirst 
for books bad led me to explore them; and in 
one corner of the highest shelf, I perceived 
the white-backed copy of Gulliver's travels, 
wliich in clambering to reach had nearly caused 
rne to break iny neck. Most of the furniture 
was new, but I recognised in a corner an old 
china jar, the cracking of which had many 
years before brought me into woful disgrace- 
on it was .still to he seen the rivet which held 
it together, placed there at my entreaty by the 
poor old housekeeper long since deceased. A 
large old fashioned iMickgammon-Uible, also 
stood in its usual place, which I well recollect¬ 
ed having aflbrded me many an hour's amuse¬ 
ment-—and the picture which hung over the 
chimney, the only one in the room, was the 
portrait of an ancient worthy of our race, ar¬ 
rayed in the angular stiffness, the large ruff— 
clocked stockings—and be-rosed .shoes, of the 
court dress of James the First's time. These 
circumstances may appear trifling to the casual 
reader, to me they seemed of the highest im¬ 
portance, and made an adequate impression 
on my mind as they appeared to my view, it 
must be considered that my life is naturally 
rather a record of feelings than of events, • 

The long conversation v/hicJi I had with my 
sister, tended tii no degree to ijjimove the sad¬ 
ness which all these rlrcumstancM had caused. 
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Her stiMued md aMlaitckoly'miuwer shew- i 
ed, biiAt UM- kand uf soitow had' Iwen npon her 
also, that all hrr fctdings were cfianged and 
sadottcd akcepther atf^tions hir me. I made 
in(|uirjr tor all tliose who were coniiecte<( in 
my. recoUecciowwith that dear home tu which 
I bad letareed ; one answer served foralt, ** He 
is dead.''* 'Of idl the servants of the fantily— 
of all the retainers, who are so avinerous about 
a large oountry4ioa5e—who had been nij allies 
in mv boyish sports, and viho had so fervently 
implored the Almit;!ity tu bless iny parting 
step—hdt one remained to wlcrjine my return. I 
Ail the villagers too, who had Uen connected 
with the great house,** who paid tfieir court r 
by making their landlord’s children share in j 
the merriment of harvest-home, and the joyous¬ 
ness of their Christinas carol; those also, nho I 
had been my poor mother’s pensioners, and I 
to whom she had made us the dispensers of I 
tier bounty, that she might train our young 
hearts to the exalted pleasure of doing good, 
all these, as I made enquiry for them, 1 found J 
had disappeared from the scene ; and rrf course I 
those who had risen up to bH their places could J 
feel no interest for me. My recolh ciions of ! 
home h;td not been conbned to the physical j 
scene alone—they had naturally indiided the l{ 
ifiiRges of those who dwelt there—and it now | 
seemed almost a mockery to be restored to the 
spot itself, and to find that all tliosc who had 
peopled it in my heart were gone for ever. 
How bitter were my feelings, as the well known 
qubtalion rose in my memory : ** I came to the 
place of my birth, and I said, the friends of I 
my youth where are they f" j 

When I was shewm to my bed-room, a new | 
scene of painful recidlection presented it'^elf. j 
My sister had prepared the same room for me, 
which T had usually occupied when a hoy, the 
very hpartment to which my brother and I 
liad removed, so soon as we were considered 
too old to be the inhabitants of the i>urfiery. 
The room now contained only one bed, but 
every thing the was strikingly the same as 
formerly. Hie prints with which my mother 
had decorated the walls, just before our return j 
from school, the shelves which had held onr 
Jitde library, even one or two mouldering 
sctvool-books themselves, all cortilithod to call j| 
into the most vivid' and painful contrast my |j 
present and former self. On the wainscoat of 1 
dark oak. I found in a well remembered enr* U 


. ner, the mislmpeii tiiitmls of my name, which# 
I hud cut with great labor, and had admired 
as a work uf intiuke skill. Oa each side the 
diitiHiey, hang Ae poitruitsof my brother and 
mysdf, painted with the round cbeisks, open 
neck, and honing hair of ten years old. Now 
one was in the grave, and the other, at thaS 
muiiiciit almost wislied to be there. *Aa;I 
gasH on the rosy c^nreless countenance wbieb 
had once been my likewss, 1 scarcely eowld 
imagine that it represented tlie same -b^ingk I 
felt as iho dead iui;ilit be supposed to feci, if 
they could behold their earthly ft.*rit!, so totally 
did a gull seem placed between my pre-H ut 
nature, and that of a hioosniog hoy on whom 
1 looked. 

It was, as I have said, the month of .fuly, 
and the full moon gave perfect flight to tiie 
scene which lay beneath the window. I threw 
I it open, and hooked out on that wclbknowii, 
long-lived spot. It <\'as in itself one of great 
^ actual beauty, and I desirly loved, and had Jong 
regretted it, which now made me consider it 
eminently so. The tidi towering oak, which 
Iiad so often been the goid of our racings, and 
given its sliadcw to our ganilM»ls, was outlined 
on the bright moon-liglired f»ky behind, in all 
the mnjesiy of age, and tlie luxuriant Icaiiness 
of sijiumer. Fartlier on, the moon threw a Imiu 
of glittering liglit on tire liable slieet of water 
which had alTnrded me so much early enjoy¬ 
ment. 'J'licre T was wont to sit lor hours li.sh- 
ing on its hank, and there as my advancing 
years had made rnc seek for pleasure in tlie 
athletic exercises of youth, [ had delighted .* 

»<-- - to cleave 

with pli.uit arm its glassy wave.*' 

In the dismnee, I could see among the treoa 
the blue slate of the cottage where thei|p«ie»* 
keeper lived. Poor Koliort had been my 
great ally in the field, itfeid lus dwelling roy. 
favorite haunt. He also was dead, but he bask 
survived most of his contemporaries, ond in big. 
la8tiJhies''l)ad expressed deep regret, at not Mviug 
to see ** roaster George come home agaiiu*^ 
This and numberless o^r circumstances .coiin 
netted with my boyish parauiis> scscrin'r^ny. 
licavt, as I gnaed on the scene wbicl|||KiunsaMlr 
them ; niid as 1 closed tbc'casenientr^lffetc tbi^;^ 
diet^ was one more drop of' gatbadcUd'Xo tba>' 
enp 'of bitterness, whfioh the return M fny/ipa**^ 
rental >*00^ \lia^#o acutely pVaved^ ' Alae I 



TBS IDRIAN MINER*! WIPE. 




said I to Bikjrseir» and is it thus that mj antici¬ 
pations ara fulfilled ? Is this the reward of a 
life’s banishment? Was it for thisl had braved 
the dangers of tlie ocean^ the pestilence of 
climate, and the perils incident to a military 
life i Of whnt avail 13 tlie fortune I have uccu- 
mulated, since it will not restore my funner 
happijiess ? I find my brother and my mother 
dead, my father in a state tvorse than death, and 
iny sister, with a chilled heart, and withered 
frame, which make me sink with the contrast 


between what she was once, and wlmt she is 
now. All those whose iinaites are indelibly 
implanted and connected in my mind with the 
abode of my youth, are swept away, nothing 
hut the spot itself remains. It is as the skele^ 
ton to the Imman body; the frame-work is still 
the same, hut all which gave it life and beauty 
is withered and vanished. This, 1 exclaimed 
with bitterness, this is the happiness of revisit¬ 
ing tlie scenes of childhood, these arc t!)e joys 
of meeting! 


THE IDRIAN MINER’S WIFE. 


Thmi know’st thnl in my desert hulls, 

The pride of youth and hope is uVr; 
That sunk, defaced, my crumbling walls 
Repose, or shelter, yield no more. 

Yet on tins dark and dreary pile. 

Thy love its tender wreaths hiuii hung; 
And all it asks is still to smile. 

Bloom, fade, and die, where once it clun^ 


The young countess Blanche Voiner, stood 
alone in the magnificent sjdooii which had just 
tlironged with lordly conipany. She had that 
day taken possession of her immense property; 
and her high rank and remarkable beauty and 
talent, had gathered around her the noblest 
and wealthiest families of Vieima. Not a guest 
returhed home dissatisfied; the dignity and 
simple grace of the young countess, and tlie 
unaffected sweetness of her manners, had 
charmed even more than her surprising loveli¬ 
ness, and much more than the splendor of her 
entertainment. But Blanche had far higher 
claimstito ibe admiration and love of all who 
knew her; every one talked with rapture of 
her graces and accomplishments; a few hearts 
thought chiefly of her unpretending consistency 
of conduct, her real humble goodness, the fair 
fruit of genuine piety. Blanche stood alone, 
and sighed; she partly sighed over her ‘beau¬ 
tiful flowers, which hung in fading garlands 
round the room; she pressed her hand for a 
moment oper her eyes, for they ached with the 
ghtre of the tapers still blazing around her; 
with a troe girlish fancy, she took from the tall 
candelabra beside her n long drooping branch 
of white roses, which seemed dazzled like hcr- 
No. 172 - Vol, XXVJL 


self, wiih the brilliant light; but as she touch¬ 
ed them, the rose-leaves fell on the ground: 
she sighed again, but from a very different 
cause: her heart had not been in the gaiety 
mid splendor of the evening: she could not 
lietp reproaching herself for having shared in it 
at all, while Herman Alberti was exposed to 
tlie dangers of a distant war. As the young 
countess was about to retire to rest, the arrival 
of a stranger agitated, and in haste, who ear¬ 
nestly requested to see her, was announced. 
She hesitated at first, but after a few moments 
consideration, she consented to appear; and 
returning to the deserted saloon, there waited 
till the stranger was introduced to her presence. 
Tiie countess desired her servant to wait in the 
anti* room, for she observed that the young 
stranger hesitated to speak. How often did 
she turn pale I how often did she tremble witli 
ngitatiOQ during tiiat short interview ! The 
man was the servant of tlfe count Alberti, and 
be had hurried to iufonn her tliat Ins master 
liad dangerously wounded his commanding 
officer a duel, and that be bad not since been 
heard of, though a high reward was offered for 
liis life. He had fought against the express 
conmiand of the en’peror, 

R 
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i »'.oiit'-s!- Alb.Tti loond liiai, conversin;", \*itb 
devoted to jh;* a6b,at*f{ ; roi < it vos oar fl-e'r h fV.niao. Afiir the firtit agitated niomeals ot 
gratitude, b 'l ttuar risir-; d I.spi ii.evs '.vliiiii jf t.ii.. i b --!i'w- i‘ 2 *»:rview were over, Bl-inf'l'.e rosv 
rejoiced j • •: sbt !«*\ “d to w>t' h the ei-.ad- -iri. u.». root vodi.e away her tr-TSj said, I liavf a 

;.-.n ii: :rv:.;' b"'o- i . • e . 1 ' c - r.i'p. t-t inal-.*- to yi i. aH, and o:i'- t!*-;»t ni 'y 

worn coir 'i iiaJix''■ and sh-.’l ie If ilaun‘a '-U-.--, h t '. ilx' tr* <*'-nipil''d v.ib, Wl'at J i\>'\i. von, 

Hod lo ;.ll t.. r tor.'';-’.i{..dxO.'’; ‘ r: T. 'd.t' |i '»ui.*r a •< bi"' i' f oe-^, oiik’S.' yon v.dl he-itate fo 

C'lulxl still in' rn.if!-’ the luoabb* mei ns of d dia- r iC'V'.oU' i" • b’lppiai-''^ **i U a ^tranve r> .'pi' sr 

ihg b:ij j i '•’’■e v.;'jjnd.'*d jv’in.r'l won 

slowlv J.’e'n :la';n j.'e.a d -oo-e J.opi 
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\ -e'.•.‘.r loi'i i-f, biiT T <io not blosh ti; 

1 is,” she :•. a d e '‘aiiag Idihlf -pir- d over 

, f 

that Alhetli won*'} be p.iidoi' 'd. \! !■' ! at dn-1.‘ r d )\x’.-.c . -t biee, .d min^'b-tt iy ( elif d her 
v<-rv turn thal llm nanuTons p't-itiiis.s i,i la- li a^'Ttioi:. “ 1 *« a--1 L« • man,’* she sasfl, “ it was 
favor writ' be^hining to lie atte o'. j t., j,.- j; . et alwavs tin; > aoi-^! 1 renniid von «'.* our loni: 


brought to Vienna witli a yarg of eh'-j oraio 
liandltti, aounii: wlioin he liad lieen l.ikt'n. Ib 
fold an iinpro)>:iblo tale al.oni las n«*£ hciii:; 
connected with the robbers, but nobudy beli' v 
ed it, and he spoke uf it no mnie. Ijlandic 
did helie've liini; she entreated to he ull-jwed 
to see Inni, but her eutreaiies only extorted a 
pron.ise, liiat on the night before his execution 
she should l;c adiniftrd to Ids coll: he was 
condemned to be broKtn on the wheel. The 
tale which count Ifcnnan related, was per¬ 
fectly true : he had fled unknowingly to tfie 
wild haunts of the Vianditti, amid the mountains 
of Istria. Among those mnuniains, which i 
abounded with the dens of the banditti, he was j 
taken by the royal troops. The true captaiii 
of the V>andlui escaped ; but hearing that flu- | 
bravo Tlerman was mistaken fur him, and hav- j 
ing once been a man of honor biniself, he came 
forward and gave himself up to justice, relating 
every purticnhir of the count’s refusal to join | 
his baud. The sentence was clianged. ^V'as • 
it a merciful oner The voimy and edianti 

' n I 

cou"Jt Herman was condemned for life to he-j 
come a workman to the mines of Idria. 
BJ.anche had been long tin* constant ronipa- 
nion of the old countess All siti. The intilli -1 
* gence of Hciman’s life h.uirg been spaivrl,, 
was brou^iit to them whei; t)i y weie togetliei; i 


plighted li.’Vi'crion f I have knowM flu* flrne 
wlien you were very elociiiem in |pleadiiig a 
tfaiise tiint you now appear to have ftirgntteii. 
r sfe that yon zri// not recal that time; but do 
j not think n.e loo bold in i-' ennng to forget my 
I s«-x% inodestv. A'nii know my Herman that I 
j sIk aid not uiicc b..\e spoken thus; I sltoitld 
not once ba\e come to you and oft*ered you my 
hand, a; T do now ; I sliould liave waited like 
a bashful maid, to be entreated like rdl bashful 
maids, and when at last f yiclried to your suit, 
[ should have done so, hut at long entreaty. 
Dear Herman, will yon not accept rny hand 
Rl'incbe looked U)) through her blushes, and 
smiled, as she lield out her small white hand. 
“ lilaiiche,^* said Herman, while lie gently 
took her prtiffered hand, ami having pressed it 
to ins lips, still held it trembling in his own. 
‘‘Sweet lUanclie, 1 was prepared for this; 1 
know that you would speak as you do now ; I 
doubted not but the same timid maid, whose 
rnodesiy sprung from true and virtuous love, 
would liiink it a most joyful duty to prove her 
fti'hfulness in such a time as this; and yet 
I almost wi»h that you had been less true, less 
like yourself; for, to refuse the most tiifling of 
yo-.r cha-xt'* ^avors, is a grief to me. I will 
not ripi.ak <.f j)0vcrly, aillurngh the rhaiipc 
! woubl he 1.00 hard for you, a yoim? and deli- 


th'-y ivcu' about to IJvrocu^, j-.ml ih-y lerv ,j **- te huly of high rank, wiiom I'lMvidcnce ha's 
to Ib^' pii.oe. Tl i. dr..', vri-.'^ •iu.-..m' 'i» rhe soft buM}l aiM.eiMt* and e.ire, 
wb.cb mad-; kui n tf, th'.'o'‘-0 c'.'n't'.'Sj le . ' b'-t forunman, Ttlancbe^ a ifi-dcr. iiel})l‘ss 
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i?r 


w.HHidi, to lio iloomcd to pi»ie auay in a ija'k jj 
Ciivern, \uy uii* is — 

“ }hnujAn’* .‘Mill liKoichc* tHgeilv, ‘‘ iusvo a«it 
tliC miiif'rs, v\ivi's, h'‘w Ijving wjili — 

“ U ni.iy bii sf)’’ lie nnsu'iTfd, “ l>ut kunu’niiier, 
tho.'jC woiuun irni'^L hr poor, ncijU'Ctcd wrttchfs; 
iiccubCotutd to the sorrows and hiirdsiiips of 
their life, titey inuy he ahnost c.illoub to dis> 
tress.’’—“ Ami you tinnj,” said Bi.uiche, 

iifr wiiole countenance iinghtonin;' as she 
spoke, “ iliinh you, that such mid and dead¬ 
ened feeling can produce tiiat roruiadc, that 
patient, heavenly fortitude which the spirit of 
tlie gospel givea, and onJif gives f When 
I lluis freely olLr become tlic partner, tlie 
happy partner, of your misery, I think not, 
dearest, of my woman’s weakness, (tlrongh 
1 can hardly believe that it would fail.) No ; 
to another arm I look for strength ; to thosr 
everlasting arms v^hicii now i;iippoit the burden 
of tliis wliole worlds* sinking woes. My atrengti. 
is in niy God, a*ul he will liear iny never-ceas¬ 
ing prayers. T have no fears but that a 
miner's hut would be a Itappy lioine ; it iniist 
he fio to me, fi*r now the happiest lot to me, is 
to remain wicii you. i siiould mdeel be 
wretdied with iny wealth and my titles, utteily 
wretched without one sweet consol.ng tiiought. 
whicli couscienec will often bring in those j 
dreary mi ne.s. Here, then, lam pi arieg for | 

7/1// happiness, not so nuicii for w;urs, de.u j 
Hrnnao, kneel vvith me, do ku'-tl .’'ilij me, tc i 
ask your mother's lilessioi: : for that :s th'- n.-j 
quest I make to her; nod ti*'!! iu” i-iiid 
tioji in: y soo.i l/o i ; fije* V'-u. mv h : 

f.ith' r, w ill conient to jojii i!je I au.l-> ( 1’ c- -i.j: ; 

Alber'! iiiul p.'y dl m m •'ini/:-.” j? \as n »! ■ 
her language ; ii w.i‘> toeu' ie'st iiuer.ril;'y \ 
queuee of tone fin-) in.um‘r, i! .« i' vi i • 
words of the July Ih-.i- 5-.* » »«;■(•« v.ii‘ ’ 

si eimal iinpossihlt- lo rcsj'.i. .'.*, 1 , ;■ -■■i.- | 

ed s}»eaki.ig, h-.i* luind exte'-! <• jt) litre ::',11 
and her faee as she lemu’d I'.rwn.ah ts..'ne.* .i-- l| ‘-muts ; to ni>*vj 


the pale tran.-iparciJt red, vThicli her slender 
ftiigcis asstim -d as the sunbcauij shone tiirough 
rliei', 1 , 'ne thonglir, wuh r.orroJ’, that t!:e blood 
now so purely giving eieainess to her lair skin, 
and flowing so freely and freshly tiirough her 
delicate frame, would in the miner’s poisonous 
atmosphere, become thick and stagnant; be 
thought liow soon the lustre of her eyes would 
be quenched, and the light elastic step of 
yoiiili, the life which seemed exultant in the 
slight aiifl graccfid torm of 'Hlanche would he 
palsied forever. Herman was alioul to speak, 
but the old priest iiitcirupted him by proposing 
that iiuthing situuLi be finally settled lilt the 
evening of the fourtli ensuing day ; then tlui 
lady Bl.iticlie, he obseivcd, would have had 
more time to cons'dcr tlie plan she liad formed, 
arid till then, the young count would be per** 
mitted to rein.iin in V’iennu. 1 will consent 
but on this condiium,'* said Ulanehe, that 
my proposal, bold as it is, shall nut be then op¬ 
posed, if, as you say, iny rrsolution be not 
changed. Vo?* know, dear Herman, that I 
cannot change.” lllanche w< ut, and with her 
iiusbaiid, to tlio mine-'. Tiic dismal hut of a 
wuikman in the mines of Idria, was but a poor 
• xclj.'.rigii tlie magniiicvUt palace of the 
count Alberti, on the b.mks (/f the ))amdK:, 
uhich w.is now cunlj'jcat. J to the crown; 
diongli a small estate a>;given to tlie venernido 
and respect-'d couiife.s during In r lif •. IJut 
Itianrhe smiled, wit!» a Mini.’ of .inti.di -d ?i:ipp, - 
ii'ss, a- Icaniug on !:er hu'.hanii’s t.'.u, she 
,'i»“ ■ed !'• fore ih^ hut whieli uiislo be rheir 
ni.’ I ruje. Ti. rr t m.!'.: '.or oj . .jed fhe 
:r, inu 11 “ e uo.t o::'! : -w t » ^t■'r>p, as 
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The miner's but became daily a more happy 
abode; the eyes of its inhabitants were soon 
accustoDjed to the dim light, and all that had 
seemed sf> wrapt in darkness when they first 
entered the mines, gradually dawned into dis¬ 
tinctness and light. Blanche began to look 
witii real pleasure on the walls and rude fumi- 
tute'of t^r two narrow rooms; she had no 
time to spend in useless sorrow, for she was 
continually employed in tlie necessary duties 


of her situation ; sha^.performCiltwflb;' cheerful 
alacrity the most mebial offices-'-^h^ repaired 
her hnsband'i cinthes, and she was delighted if 
slie couM sometimes take dowii' fiwm an old 
shelf, one of the few books she had brought 
with her. The days passed on rapidly ; isd as 
the young pair knelt down at the close of every 
evening, their praises and thanksgivings to the 
Almighty were as fervent as their prayers. 

(To he continued,) 


ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE POETRY. 


;SOXNET. 

Supposed ly PetraTch upon tendev tccoUeciions of 

Laura, 

O ! she was beautiful, the wild wood rose, 
Symbol of sweetness, bloom’d upon her cheek. 

And she was virtuou&-~ah ! no flower that blows, 
Shines h^ so delicate, so chaste, and meek. 

And^the mild cvcnmg*star of day light’s close, 
Couch’d in its silvery lialo—-which doth rise, 

Sheds a faint sickly r.\y, compar’d with those 
Pure glossy thrones of loveliness—her eyes. 

Death made in her the veriest cruel prize, 

Yet was she no coarse being of this sphere 

But came a short sojourner from the skies i 
To show wh^ glorious forms inhabit tliere. 

O Jjove j when tliy warm vows to such arc given 
Tiiou’rt bliss on earth, extracted pure from 
Heaven. 


ON THE CUSTOM OP PLANT [NG 
FLOWERS ON THE GRAVES OF 
DEPARTED FRIENDS. 

To ’scape from chill misfortune's gloom 
From palsied age, and joyless years. 

To sleep, where flow’rets round us bloom 
Can such a fate deserve our tears ? 

Sure in the tomb, our cares, our woes. 

In dark .oblivion buried lie, 

'Why paint that scene of calm repose 
In figurea painfUl to the eye ? 

The wiser Greeks, with chaste design,. 

Poartrayed a nymph in airy flight 
Who, hovering o'er the marble slirine. 
Reversed a tapers trembling light. 


To die—what is in death to fear } 

’Twill decompose my liieleM frame I 
A power unseen, sUll watches near 
To light it with a purer flame. 

And when anew that flame shall burn. 
Perhaps, the dust that lies enshrined. 
May rise a woodbine o’er the um 

With verdant tendrils round it twined. 

How must the anxious bosom beat 
That sighs at death's resistless po.. 

A faithful friend again to meet 

P'resh blooming in a spotless flower. 

It sure would thrill the lover’s hear. 

AVlien kneeling on his fair one’s grave, 
To feel tlie lily’s breath impart , 

The raptured kiss his Alyra gave! 

The love that in my bosom glows 

Will live, when I shall long be dead ; 
And happy tinge some budding rose 
That blushes o'er my grassy bed. 

O thou, who last so long been dear! 

When I shall come to smile on thee, - 
1 know that thou wilt linger near, 

With pensive soul to sigh for me. 

Yes Laura, come I and with thcc bring 

To soothe my shade, young flow’rets fair \ 

Give them around my grave to spring 

And w^tch them with a lover’s care. 

« 

Thy gentle hand will sweets bestow, 
Transcending Eden’s boasted bloom ; 
J^'ach flower with brighter tints shall glow, 
When love and beauty seek my tomb. 
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Ac AVON yun Four Voicks. 


( expressly composed for 
La Belle Assemble . 
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And when tiw iMe-budVgentZe bnat^, 
W^idi virgin ftagrance auntg the air^ 
Iniagme me lektied fitom death. { 

V Aad;aU no^ soul, itUI hovering then. 

Inhale the dewy sweets mom, 

For they to thee shi^ transport pve ; 
Thus Edwin's love on odours borne 
Still in his Laura's breast shall live. 


WINTER SCENES. 

* BY JOHir UATXK. 

ilow keen and ruthless is the storm ! 

Stem Winter in its bitt'rest form ! « 

T^ong cheerless nights, and murky days ! 

No 6un>beam gladdens Mis'ry's ways ! 

The frost has stopp'd yon village-mil], , . 

And Labor, ev’ry where, stands still; 

Ev’n birds, from leafless groves withdrawn. 
Fall, torpid, on the frozen lawn— 

No more, in Spring, to greet the morn, 

Or build their nests in yonder thorn ! 

liOud howls the wind along the vale ! 
6'hipwreck and death are in the gale ! 

Ijora, weary travllcrs, as they go, 

Are wilder'd in the trackless snow, 

Groping, in fearful dread, between 
Deceitful ice, and gulphs unseen; 
l^st, after all tlie dangers past, 

The next sad step should be their last ! 

To*town or city if we turn, 

MTiat numbers weep, what pumbers mourn ! 
Unshelter'd sons of Toil and Care, 

Cold, shiv'ring, comfortless, and bare 1 
Poor seamen, erst in battle brave, 

Ilalf-famish'd, sinking to the grave 1 
Sad gronpes, who never b^g'd before, 
Imploring aid from door to door ! 

^Vhile helpless Age, too frail to roam, 

Is perishing, for want, at home 1 

Hard fate, when poverty and years 
Assail us, in tliis vale .of tears, 

Till Death, the dismal scene to close, 

In pity, teri^otes oitr woes 1 

O ! yc, whom Providence hntli blest, 

With wealth to succour tlio distrest, 

O 1 lend 3 rottr Itelp in time of need 1 
llie naked clothe-^tho hungry feed, 

And great, from JIeav'n, shall be your meed 1 


MY LYRE! , / 

I' . i:-. 

BY KRS. COANVELZ.-BABOSV WltUdSf. 

What was it lent its influence mild. 

When few the eyes that kindly smil'd, 

To cliecr life's dark, and desert wild, 

Or joy inspire ? 

What was it then my griefs b^pril'd ? 

*Xwas thou, my lyre I 

When many a sigh my bosom heav'd. 

O'er blighted hopes, too well believ'd, 

When many a wound my spirit griev'd, 

And quench'd its Are: 

Wliat wa^> the charm tliat ne'er deceiv'd ? ’ 
'Twas tliuu, my lyre ! 

When friends grew cold-—when love betray'd, 
AVhen griers pale canker-worm decay'd, 

This once bright cheek, and inly prey'd, 

On nature’s fire; 

Wliat oft dispell'd the gath'ring shade ? 
'Twas thou, my lyre ! 

And when life's liitlc hour is fled, 

When number'd with the silent dead, 

1 slumber in tlie peaceful bed. 

That all desire $ 

What round my tomb a light will shed ?| 

*Tis tliou, my lyre! 

IVoburn Place-^ Rtfsxe/f S^uarc» 


THE CHIME BELLS AT MERIDEN. 

ON IIEAUING T1IE3I AT MlDNiailT. 
AVhat tuneful sounds are these I hear, 

Warbling so soA, so sweet, so clear ? 

'Tis not Uie night-bird's dulcet lay, 

That corrols in tlic merry May: 

But floating down the bvely glen, 

'Tis the sweet bells of Meriden. 

Like spell-bound wight in armour'd hall, 

I, listening, heard the waterfall; 

And while the sleeping winds were still , 

In yonder wood, on yonder hill 

The turret clock struck twelve, and tlien 

Chim’d tlic sweet bells of JMeriden. 

Ye who for pleasure, idly roam, 

And wisli to And an inn a home, 

sl^uU the live long summer's day, . 

Hither repair, and welcom’d stay 
To hear, in this delightsome glen 
The soft, sweet btaU of Meriden, 
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OillGINAL AND FITGITIVB HOBTUY. 


The follov’i’.,; S.T iVojn the last Xuniher of 
7Vw A'i?*’ Md^uziiit', IS oi\c m tlu* fnicst 

etibrts oi t}»t' great Poet to whom wt* are in.kbleil 
for it:— 

SONG OF TIIK CHEEKS. 

BY T, CAMI'BELI,. 

Aoaik to tliebattle, Achaiaas ! 

Our hcaru bid the tyranU dciiance ■, 

Our land, the first garden of ]liberty's tree— 

It has been, and shall yet be the 1 uid of the free 
For the cross of out faith is replanted, 

The pale dying crescent is daunted. 

And we march tliat thetoots^printi of 

slaves [graves. 

5fay be waslrd out in blood from our forefathers* 
Tlicir spirits are hovering o’er us. 

And the sword shall to glory restore us. 

Ah! what tliough no succour advances, 

Nor Cliristendom’s cliivalrous lances 
Arc stretch’d iu our aid—be the combat out own ! 
And well perish or conqttcr more proudly alonej 
For we’ve sv/orii, by our country’s assaulters, 

By the virgins they’ve dragg'd from our altars, 

By OUT inrissacrcd patriots, our children jo a'hains. 
By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 
That living, we shall be victorious, 

Or tJiat dyir g, our dcatlis shall be glorious. 


A breath of submission we breathe not } 

The swiird that we’ve drawn we i.Ul sheathe not; 
Its scabbard is left where cur martyrs are laid, 
And the vengeance of ages liaj wiicued its bla-lc. 
Earth ioay hide—wavvs cngulph—lire C'.n.-.in.icus, 
But they shall not to blaveiy' doom us ■, 

If t!iey rule, it shall be o'er our adics and graves ; 
But we’ve smote them already with fire on the wt‘.vi*si. 
And new triiunph'^ on land arc before us, 

’lo the charge—Ileavctis banner is o’er us. 

Tlusday sjialJ ye biuVa for iu story, 

Or brighten your lives witli its gloiy. 

Our women, oh, my, shiul they shriek in despair, 
Or embrace us fuiin conquest whii wreatiisin tiicir 
Accursed may his memory blacken, [hair ? 

If a cotvard there be that would slacken 
Till we’ve trampled tlie turban and shewn ourselves 
worth [taith. 

Being sprung from and named for the godlike of 
Strike home, and the world shall revere us 
As heroes descended from heroes. 

Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands; her isles of the Ocean : 

Fanes rebuilt and fhir towns shall wkh jubilee ring, 
And *tiie Nine shall new-hallow their HcHcbn’s 
»pring. 


Our hcitrts shall be kindled in gladness, 

That were cold and extinguish’d in sikluess; 

oui maidens slmll dance witli their whilc> 
wavl'ig arms, 

Singing ji y to the brave tliat deliver’d their cliuims^ 
IV'lieii ti»e blood of yon Musulnmn craverns 
Shall imve crimson’d the beaks of our ravens. 


SONG. 

I'rotn jilr. JiiilPn poimlor Farce of the “ Hunch’ 
hacks,'* Sun^f by MUs Jones, The Mmlc by 
Nicholson. 

How happy, happy was my fate. 

Where oft in Tasna’s vale I sate, 

To watch the streamlet pLiy \ 

Or twine a wrcatli of rosy glow, 

To deck Borico’s manly brow 
That on my bosom lay. 

Adown the vale 
’I'he nightingale 
With note so soft aud free, 

EiUo li la I 
Lillo li la! 

W .IS not more blcsb'd than we : 

Adown, &.C. 

O ! now farewell, forever down. 

The only joys rny lieart lias known, 

How chang’d a lot is mine ! 

Yet still, fond thought shall blcf^ die hours 
When 'luath lov’d Tasna's lonely bow’rs 
Borivo I was thine ; ^ 

Adown tl;e vale, Sic. 


OX THE SOUND OF'JTIE EETTKH If, 

BV A i-AiU. 

”rw.T< pronounced in heaven and muttered in heUf 
And ediu caught faintly (he sound as it fell, 
j On tlif tonhiiLs of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 
A:.d the iL'iiih os' the ocean its picscnce confessed, 
* r\ il! be found in the sphere when riven asunder, 
’Tib fecn in the and heard in the thunder, 

’’J’w.ii sillett^d to m.an witli his earliest breathy 
It as^i-Ud at his fdith aud attends him in dcathy 
It [iraj s wit’ll with tmmrchsln crowned, 

It bogir.. every hope every wish it must bound. 

It presides o’er our happiness, hmoVy and health. 

Is the pr(»p of our house, nnd tlic end jof our wealth, 
In the heaps of tV.c miser ’tis hoarded vvUh care, 
But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir. 

In the xvhhpcr of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e’er in tlie vdUrlwM of passion is drowned, 
But yet like a tender and delicate flower. 

If vou breathe on it softly it dies in an Aour. 
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r.Kn.ANATiriN OV TUK PRINTS OF 


FASHION. 


No. 1.—R.u.r. I'timjiS. . 

Round dri'ss of am^K'r coj«u>»d crnpe, a puc¬ 
kering ofj'uiizcof tlu? sanu* color Jil the border, 
finUbid l>y rouhiux-, wadded vei v full of wliite 
satin, vvitii full Idow'i white ros'^'^, and a ftw 
leaves of mull folini;L : under each rose is ai> an- 
tifpie ornanu-nt of the tosar.f kind, conniosed of 
white satin, wiih a tuft ol iunber in the interior. 
The body of this btaiitiful ilre.ss is of satin, 
and is eleeanlly diversified by while silk eordow 
and fine hiond : the front of the bust is finished 
by a iian*.\v fulling fucker of blond : and the 
siioiilders oin:ii)i« nt« (I by bousof while satin 
ribb m. 'riio sleeves arc white, and are tiirnmed 
to correspoinl witli the skiit, except tliat the 
flowers are left out, as an iinnppropriate and 
troublesome trimming to that pan of tiie dress; 
they are, therefore, finished by the ronleaux in 
points, witii (he rosnccs in the centre of the 
slet.ve, incircllng the nrin. The latir is arranged 
h la Sappho ,* and round the lesbian braid at the 
back part of the head, is placed a wreath of 

fiill blown roses and laurel leaves. The ear- 
« 

lings and necklace iire of fine pearls ; the rar- 
pendaiits superbly set. bhoes of white satin, 
and wliire kill glovis. 

No. 2.— Fvenino Dress. 

Dress of Urmncs Patent Lace ovt_r a I 
slip of lilac colored satin. Three French i 
tucks of wiiite satin, falling one over the other 
nre placed at the eilge of the border. These 
are surmounted by a rich festoon trimming of 
white crape, consisting of full puffiugs; each 
festoon beaded by an Asiatic diadem, divided 
*by peaih, wliicli gives a most splendidcfi'ect 
[o this truly novel and vniifue kind of trintniiiig. 
The body and sleeves arc clcg »:iU/ te.npic, llie 


forniLT having only a sbglit tirnanieut of fine 
luce round liie bust, with a few puifs of lilac 
satin ; tin sleeves arc very short, not full, and 
arc hound tiglil lOuod the arm witli a broad 
li.md of satin. The head-drer.s is d la Orecqvc ; 
with two bi-aulifui whiK: ♦‘■'iMch feathers, fall¬ 
ing over the left side. Two rows of Jai^p 
pearls form the necklace Wiini with this dress, 
with a Maltese cross, of topa/cs. A scarf, or 
drapery of the same material as the dress, only 
of a rich pattern and not }>iain like the robe^ 
is a charming addition to this elegant cobtumc, 
the eflrct of which we have sliewn in our 
engraving. 


I (^ENKUAI. OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

It is with pleasure vve behold, in tlie most 
modish and respectable part of the metropolis, 
the tlirongb of carriages, which prove the town 
to be now filled with those belonging to the 
fashioimble world ; and though we cannot say 
that London is yet completely full, we may 
venture to atlirm that vviiere we saw one car¬ 
riage last montlj, we may now, at least, reckon 
twenty. 

It is the owners of these splendid vehicles 
that give a spur to industry, and wlio patronize 
the suggestions of taste; from such, aud from 
the various artists lin y employ, of the first 
eminence, we are enabled to present our nume¬ 
rous subscribers with the following correct 
statement; very particularly furnished us by our 
cnritr.spoiulcrit, whose coiUiiaml practice among 
tl’.osc who comp'.' the higher elapses of 
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fushiontibleSi enable ui to <ifrcr to tlie public an Tiie morning corncttes are of fine blond, 
authentic account of the iieweiit iiiventi'd aiti- with very little ornament. A new lienie cor- 
clcs of th^ female toilatte. nettc has been invented, not vi vy becoming, 

We imve generally made it a rule to describe except to an oval face, it is formed of white 
first the out-door costume, because it is gene* and amber gauze, and is finished next the face 
rally what strikes the eye; and we are pleased by a full cheveux de frieze of white and amber, 
to see, that, now as the fur triininings begin the head-piece is divided from the caul by fan 
to decline, that fine cloth pelisses richly braid- flutings of nniber and white, alternately ; the 
ed, will be much worn for the promenade, they I caul is of stiffened net. The turbans fur the 
are most admired when of a very dark blue, opera, the theatre, and evening dresses, are 
fonnerly called Prussian blue. Spencers of cliiefiy in the Turkish style, but not so heavy 
various kinds are worn by young ladies ; they as those now woru at Paris. Sonic of these 
are of bright colored velvets, and when in J becoming head^di^sses are of white satin and 
cachemire are of light and chaste colors, ele- I oriental crape, and are fancifully ornamented 
gantly braided or diversified with ornaments of I with gold ; one of smaller dimensions, but in 
satin. I the true eastern sryle, has a white satin crown, 

Black velvet bonnets are still in favor, tliose with pink oriental crape beautifully folded in 
tor the carriage are lined with white satin, I front, and is richly ornamented by pearls; 
tufted with amber, and are ornamented hy a | these folds are fastened on the left side, just 
plume of amber and black feathers. Another I nhove tlie ear, with a Turkish crescent of 
bonnet, suitable either for the carriage or the I pearls; and on the riglit side arc Uissels of 
promenade, is of black velvet, lined with I pftirls, surmounted by a crescent. With tlie 
striped flame colored chenille, and crowned by I pink nerine dresses we mentioned above, young 
a plume of black curled feathers. A carriage I ladies wear on their hair a wreath of pearls, 
bonnet of black velvet, lined with white, and and small full blown roses; on each temple 
ornamented with a beautiful plume of white are two larger roses, from whence branch out 
marabouts, we found peculiarly elegant; also a few ears of corn formed of pearls, 
a bonnet for morning visits of ceremony of I The favorite colors are cherry, pink, amber, 
mogul velvet of a pure color, with fancy and flame color. 

flowers in satin of the same Cinct, and berries I We paid our usual visit to Mr. Hill, of the 
of polished steel. A favorite bonnet for Parisian depot, in Regent Street, where we 
morning carriage airings, is of pink gros de inspected various articles of the meat rare and 
NapUtf beautifully figured in the mogul or tasteful kind ; though to be justly appreciated, 
Jndostan style; the crown is of satin, and the they ought to be seen, as description must fail 
edge is finished with a Vandyck of pinkin attempting to do them justice; the dresses 
de ioie* for balls and evening parties are of die most 

The materials for morning gowns, and for light and exquisitely wrought teXiure ; the 
those worn in half dress, have HifTered but little trimmings superb, without being heavy; tliey 
since last month. We are happy to find the consist much of chenille flowers, with satin 
trimmings at the borders of dresses less heavy, foliage edged pearls, gold or silver lama; but 
and that the waists and skirts are both becom- I the patterns wind more in a serpentine way 
ing shorter, without the former being in any over the border than those of the dresses we 
wise disproportionate, or the latter incorrect, last described. The jewellery is all arranged 
Nerine silk is much worn in evening dress, | in the oriental style, forming eastern diadems 
chiefly of pink, as being a good color for can- of pearls, and wreaths d la Ceres, of gold and 
dle-light; these dresses are trimmed with folded yellow beads. The fans are of the most deli- 
ganze, in festoons; each festoon confined by a | cately carved ivory, appearing in texture, like 
^tin strap, or a large button covered with the finest lace ^ some of these are exquisitely 
satin; all of the same color as the dress. The painted, but are reckoned most elegant when 
bodies of low dresses are all in the Anglo* plain white. 

Greek style, the sleeves short, and fastened 
across with straps, edged with white, and short 
ends. 
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^al^tnet of Cavite; 

Oa MONTHLY COMPENIUOM OF FOREIGN 

f 

CUBTUME. 

By a Parisian Corresjtondent. 

COSTUME OF PARIS. 

I wfts greatly in hopes that a severe Decem¬ 
ber and January, (for in Paris I never knew it 
so cold) would have been followed, as is often 
tlie case, with hne spring-like weather in Fe« 
bruary ; but that month, from the commence¬ 
ment to its meridian, caused the early fashions 
of spring to be yet in embryo, and the pelerine 
tippet of chinciiilla, rounded at the ends, is 
almost universally adapted over the warm high 
dress of merino cloth, in the morning prome¬ 
nade. Young people, however, wear spencers; 
and the pelerine witfi them is only edged round 
with chinchilla or grey squirrel: a broad collar 
of tullCy or of embroidered muslin, falls over 
die satin pelerine, so as to discover only the 
fur. With these spencers is worn a slouched 
beaver hat, with n tufted band, and tassel of 
gold, or a fur cap of marten's skin, with a 
border of ermine. 

Ears of corn, with field poppies, are the 
most prevailing ornaments on hats: in carriage 
hats t|;e marabout feathers arc separated by 
ears of corn. Wiiite sntiii carriage hats are 
lined will) cherry colored velvet or flame color, 
with velvet flowers, to correspond with the 
color of the lining: some hats are covered with 
rainbow gauze, or striped crape, and are orna> 
mented with colored curled feathers. Black 
hats, whether of satin or velvet, are lined with 
black ; some ladies of fashion have, however, 
linings of sfriped red satin: bhick satin hats 
are often surmounted by a plume of light grey 
marabouts, or a few cars of gold corn. 

For fhU dress a black velvet gown is very 
much admired ; the corsogc of which is fastened 
by six buttons of polished steel; on each side 
of tliese buttons, that are down the front of the 
corsagtf are two rows of smaller buttons, 
diamond cut. Black dresses are very much in 
fervor at public spectacles, with colored scarfs 
and hats. I saw a scarf of very novel inven> 
tion, a few evenings ago, at a very stylish 

No. 172.—W XXPII. 


I party ; it was composed of little marabout 
feathers, laid flat on a scarf of wadded aarceoet. 
Plain bar(^ge silks arc much worn for evening 
dresses ; many ladies wear tliis material in 
white, at balls; but striped gauze, ringed game, 
atid tulle prevail most; with Iris, or rainbow 
gauze. 

The hair is arranged a la Ceres, with ears of 
corn; sometimes in gold, at others, to imitate 
nature. The liair in common costume is 
dressed in very full curls over each temple, 
and over the forehead ; these curls are craped 
before they arc formed into ringlets; as the 
hats are worn very backward, no other w'ay of 
* arranging the hair would look so well. Dress 
iiats are of crape or siiiin, covered with striped 
gauze; of which material is an ornament in 
bias at the edge of the brim, and of these there 
are four with blond bettveen e:icii; a large bow 
of gauze edged with blond, is placed in front, 
Stitiii and spotted velvet hats have a wreath of 
satin foliage round tlie crown, each leaf edged 
with blond, and amidst the foliage arc mingled 
small flowers. Ball head-dresses consist of 
little flame colored feathers formed into a dia¬ 
dem, at the base of which is a branch of cur¬ 
rants ; the leaves of gold gauze, or green and 
gold, and the hunches of currants of gold, of 
a pule color. To describe the turbans, would 
take up a vnimne; those most in favor are 
literally Turkish, with capaciomi folds. Gold 
gauze is much used to diversify those turbans 
that are made of white satin, or wreaths of 
silver foliage; nothing is more rare than foliage 
of its own native gr^^a. At Garcia's benefit, 
the ornaments on the turbans consisted of 
aigrettes, or those small feathers called esprits : 
on one of these turbans I observed two esprits, 
placed iiorizontaily at a certain distance from 
each other; and with a diagonal tuft between, 
they-formed a Z. Tiie turban cap is a newly 
invented head-dress; it consists of a caul of 
white gauze, bordered witli a full bouflTont, 
confined by straps at intermediate distances; 
a bunch of red roses, with their foliage, 
plac<‘d over the lift ear. Hat toques of blapk 
velvet, witii plumes of white ostrich fi^thers, 
are in favor with married ladies; and n small 
dress Irat is much woru in half dress, of hermit 
brown, trimmed witii lemo.n color, pink or 
blue. 

Little s<if/toir^ me thrown over the n^l:, 
with low dresses; tiu'y :• ~e of bar6ge silk, and 

8 
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at each coruer if a rose or a daisy, or a pomc< 
gmnitei embroidered in gold or silver luma; 
the groudd of these sauloirs is whitCi rose 
color, blue or lilac. During the severe season, 
ladies kept them on even while they were 
dancing. The embroidery of gold or silver on 
these handkerchiefs, rendered our balls quite 
splendid, in the strictest sense of the word. 

Ikuow not whether it is ineniit ns nircniblem 
of prudence, but our most fashionable ladies 
now add to their many bracelets, one repre¬ 
senting tt serpent; it. is fabricated of black 
lK>r8e*bair, and gold thread, or horse hair dyed 
green. This serpent has its tail in its mouth, 
thus forming a circle round the arm, as we see 
ill the symbol of eteynity ; this is by no means 
applicable to beauty, which hides in so short a 
time. The head of the reptile is finely ena¬ 
melled, and the eyes are of rubies or garnets. 
Clasps of gold fasten the mantles, and are in 
figures that discover much ingenuity in the 
jeweller, the following are most admired. One 
representing two towers, against which dash 
the waves of the sea; these ore united by a 
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chain, similar to that which incloses a fortress; 
next ill favor are two pilgrims' shells, with* a 
chain dividing them; uiid a third, tw'o latge 
flies, with ;i chain on each side of tlie strap in 
front. 

Some of our fusliion-mongers, I fancy, have 
been reading your Spectator, for a new fan ex¬ 
ercise has been invented ; it is, however, shorter 
titan that described in that excelhmt work. 
Here, if a Indy holds her fan downwards, 
almost pointing to the floor, she has some 
quettion to ask a gentleman. If she direct 
her fan backwards, towards the slunilder, be it 
to the right or to the left, tlie gentleinao must 
try to get behind her chair, without being per¬ 
ceived, as she has something very particular to 
say to him. If the fan is carelessly thrown on 
a vacant place on the sofa, it is an invitation 
from the lady to take a seat by her, and proves 
that she has a desire to chat a little with the 
person she fixes iier eyes on. 

1 have scarce left room to tell you, that the 
most favorite colors are cherry, rose, elodia 
blue, poti^eiiu, and flame color. 
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ITif.—There is no qviality of the mind nor 
of the body that so Instantaneously and irre¬ 
sistibly captivates as wdt. An elegant writer 
has observed, that wit may do very well for a 
mistrees, but that he should prefer reason for 
a wife. He that deserts the latter, and gives 
himself up entirely to tlie guidance of the 
former, will certainly fall into many quag¬ 
mires, like him who walks by flashes of light¬ 
ning, rather than by the steady beama of the 
mm* Wit is one of those few things which 
has been rewarded more often than it has been 
defined* A certain bishop said to his chap¬ 
lain, What is wit the chaplain replied, 
the rectory of is vacant give it to 

me, and that will be wit.*' Prove it, said his 
lordship, and you shall have it It would he a 
good thing well applied, rejoined the chaplain. 
The dinner daily prepared for the royal chap¬ 
lains at St. James's, was reprieved^r a time, 
from tu^ntion, by an effort of wit. King 
Charles had appointed a day for dining with 
his chaplains, and it was understood that this 


step was adopted as the least unpalatable 
mode of putting an end to the dinner. It was 
Dr. Sivath's turn to say the grace; and when¬ 
ever the king honored his chaplains with his 
presence, the prescribed formula ran thus: 
“ God save the king, and bless the dinner,” 
j our witty divine took the liberty of transposing 
I the words, by saying, God hless the king, 

I and save the dinner.” “ And it shall he 
saved,” said the monarch. 

Anger .—The ills of anger are numerous ; 
it abridges life, as do all violent perturbations 
of the soul. But in condemning irascibility, 
which some unfortunately cannot help, 1 by 
no means encourage apathy: he that will not 
treat meanness with contempt, vice with in** 
digiiation, Iiaughtiness with disgust, nor use 
words winged with fire in support of . spund 
principles, and 'in vindication of the virtuous 
and oppressed, wants 'the passions , and encr* 
gies of a man 
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Arrangement ^ thaughU.^'We should ma¬ 
nage our thoughts in composing a poem> as 
shepherds do their floivers in making a gar¬ 
land ; firstj select the choicest, and then dis¬ 
pose them in the most proper places, where 
they give lustre to each other; like the fea¬ 
thers in an Indian crown, which is so managed, 
that every one reflects its color and gloss on 
Uie next. 


Diffution of tdeot.—The difltision of ideas 
may be compared to the banyan tree, which 
expands its branches, and by expanding, meets 
the earth; thus oppressed with the weight of 
their luxuriance, w'herever they touch, again 
strike root, thence in time a forest arises from 
a single stem. 

Dr, «/oAnjoa.—A gentleman having used 
some arguments in favor of drinking, concluded 
with “ Yon know, Sir, drinking drives away 
care, and makes one forget what is disagroe- 
ahle. Would you not allow a man to drink 
in timt case “ Yes, Sir,” replied Johnson. 
“ Tf he sat next to you'* 


The pipe and Dt'ummcr .—The pride of 
the piper is very high, ft is relnted that a 
lligiilaiid otlicer having, in obedience to orders, 
added a drum to liis bagpipe, a spirit of 
jealousy soon afterwards rose betvveen the 
piper and the drummer, respecting their title to 
precedence, which intlamed itself into personal 
animosity. At length the subject of their 
quarrel was submitted to the r)flicer, wht) 
ilecided in favor of the drum ; whereupon the 
])iper indignantly exclaimed, Odds zounds. 
Sir, shall a little rascal, that bents upon n 
sheep’s-skin, tak the riglitdiand o* me, timt am 
a musician ?” 

Captain Mackenzie .—After the battle which 
decided the fate of the unfortunate Charles 
Stuart, parties of his 'enemies were dirtrihuted 
for tlie purpose of seizing him in every direc¬ 
tion. One day captain Mackenzie, and his 
little band were discovered and pursued,*some 
o*f wiiom fled, and others threw down their 
arms and Implored for mercy ; but Mac¬ 
kenzie observed that his pursuers seemed very 
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anxious to take him, he concluded timt th^ 
mistook him for the prince; he accordingly^ 
to confirm them in tbeii mistaike, defended 
himself with all the fury of desperation; upon 
which to secure the enormous reward oflered 
for the pretender they shot him, when he ex- 
clauned as he expired," Villains, you have shot 
your pritice !'* thinking by this gallant stra¬ 
tagem to abnt« the ardor of pursuit after the t 
royal fugitive. His head was immediately 
severed from his shoulders, and brought into 
the camp by those who slew him, with great 
exultation, when they were mortified by being 
informed, by a soldier, who knew the gallant 
captain, that it was the bead of Mackenzie. 


Law ,—Law is like a country dance, people 
are kd up and down till (hey are tired. Law 
is like a book of surgery, there are a great 
many bad cases in it. It is also like physic, 
they that take least of it are best off. Law 
is like a homely gentlewoman, very well to 
follow, Iaw is like a scolding wife, very 
had when it follows us. Law is like a new 
fashion, people are l>ewrtched to get into it; 
it is also like bad weatiier, most people are 
glad when they get out of it. 

The essence of the law is altercation ; for 
the law can altercate, fulminate, deprecate, 
irritate, and go on at any rate. Now the 
quintessence of the law has, according to its 
name, five parts. The first is the beginning, or 
incipiendum ; the second the uncertainty, or 
duhitandum ; the third delay, or puzzliendum ; 
fourthly, replication without endum; and 
fifthly, monstrum et korrendum, 

Oreu ,—The first authors of variations in 
dress in France, were the • two beautiful 
daughters of Catharine «le Medicis, Elizabeth, 
who afterwards became the wife of Philip tim 
Slid of Spain, and Margaret, who was married 
in 1572 to Henry the 4tli, then king of Navarre, 
and divorced from him in 1599, after he had 
ascended tlie throne of France. £lizabetli*s 
genius for invention W'as of little use to her in 
the gloomy court of Spain, she however made 
amends for this restraint, by continually 
changing her apparel herself. She never wore 
any of her dresses a ^:^ond time, though the 
most ordinary of them cost no less than 3 or 
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400 crowns Queeiv Margoret sekioro wore a 
tuaski which Uie ladies of tlie court were uc- 
cUBtoined to do. She once walked wkli her 
face uncovered' ia a procession on Palm 
Sunday^ at Ulois. Her beautiful hair sparkled 
with a profusion of pearls and diamonds. 
Her tall aaid stalely figure was set off by a 
rube of the richest clotii of gold that had ever 
been teen in h’rance. Had she not been so tali 
and strong as she vvas, slie would have sunk 
beneath the weight of tliis garment, every 
yard of which liad cost 100 crowns. 


A jReforf.—Pope was tvith sir Godfrey 
Kncllcr'otie day when his nephew, a Guinea 
trader, came in. ** Nephew" said sir Godfrey, 
you !)ave tljc honor of seeing the two great¬ 
est men in the world.’*—“ I doirt know how 
■great you may be,’* said the Guinea man, 
but I don*C like your looks: 1 have often 
bought a man much better than both of you 
together, ail muscles and bones, for ten 
guineas.*’ 


Loff The attachment of some 

French ladies to their lap-dogs, says Walpole, 
amounts in some instance to infatuation, 
I liave heard of a lap-dog biting a piece 
out of a male visitor’s leg, and his mistress 
thus expressed her cunipasbiuii, " i’uor dear 
creature! I hope it won*l make him sick.** 


Henry the Third of France. —Mis favorite 
occupntiouv were dressing the queen’s hair and 


his utrn, and in starching and plaiting hie own 
ruff'and that of his consort* 


il/burntng.—Henry tlie 3rd of France set 
the drst example nf iDuurnii^; iu Llaoki the 
kings of France haviug bceu previously atv 
customed to mourn in vto^i-co/ored clothes. 
The lovely and unfortunate Ann Buleyii, 
wore yellow mourning for Catlmiiue of 
Arragon, On the death of Ann Boleyn, 
Henry put on while mourning. Xlie Chinese 
inoiirn in wJdte 


Sir Isaac Newton. —Sir Isaac Newton, 
though so deep in algebra and fluxions, could 
not readily make up n common account; and, 
when he was master of the Mint, used to get 
somebody to make up bis account for lam. 
Sir Isaac a little before he died said : I don’t 
know what I may seem to the world, but as to 
myself, I seem to be only like a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smootlier pebble or a prettier 
shell titan ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.’’ 


Inheritance by Females.~-li .Strabu*s in¬ 
formation be correct, among tlie Cantabrians, 
females alone inherited the prupej ty of their 
parents, and brothers received a marriage 
portion from tluir sisters. In the island 
of Metelin, the ancient Lesbos, daughters 
inherited to tlie exclusion of tlieir bruilmrs. 


MONTHLY MISCELLANY; 

CONTAINING THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DRAMA, REVIEW OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, MUSIC, &c. 


favorable circumstance to the. manager, for 
every one must be aware Unit an interceting 
ballet is a main engine in London fur working 
crowds into the pit. 

In “ Toricredi,” A Madame Borgondio took 
the principnl part, in our opinion wiUioii^ Uie 
necessary qualifications for a priwia donna*- 
lliis lady is no longer young, and h«r powers 
do not enable her to reach the higher scale. 


FNGI,ISJI THEATJIICJLS* 

KING’S THEATRE. 

As the-town fills, it is to be hoped that the 
Italian Opera, will resutue its woNted attrac¬ 
tion. The ballet is already wcU-cxecutcd, 
several new dancers liave appeared, and are a 
hiir accession to the liglit heeled corps; a 
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n(^F to fiiiiftlt tho ■ oODCeptiont' with thaB 
exquisite skill expected from Uifs school. A 
Sigiiur ReiiiH also made his dcb(*t ; he is a 
tenor, not unpieasing, and likely tu bean ao 
cjuibition to the company. 

A new opera by Kossini, intitled ** La 
lionna del Lagtf' the subject of whid> is 
taken from Scott's “ I<ady of the Lake/’ 
was performed on Tuesday (10th February) at 
this Theatre, llie faults and the beanties of 
this composer, and the singular intermixture of 
hoth which prevails in all his works, have been 
frequently pointed out; and as we And in the 
present opera neither more enre nor less 
genius than iu those which have preceded it, 
few new remarks in the way of general 
criticism can be made on “ La Donna del 
Lofro.** A cavatina in the 1st act, ** Oh 
matlutini alhori^' is extremely pleasing, with 
some very hold modulutiona* A quartett in 
the Arst Aimie, Ah celati oh affetto/* is 
full of pure and ricii harmony. In that part 
of his operas Rossini’s genius is always iu 
a state of full exertion. Perhaps one of the 
fjiiest pitssages is the .supplication of Roderic 
Uhu by EUen to spare Filzjamesi a very un¬ 
natural incident, not to be found in the poem, 
but whiclt is expressed by tlie music in the 
must powerful and alTecting manner. Madame 
Konzi dt Degnis was ti)e heroine of tiie piece ; 
and if Iter Agurc derogated in a slight degree 
from the portrait drawn by the poet, her 
excellent acting and singing removed every 
other impression. We have hoard her in more 
perfect voice, but never more gifted with the 
heauties of stylo aitd expression. Signor i 
Curioni, as tlie Knight of Snowdon^ exhibited 
much energy; and his voice, which is ac¬ 
quiring greater strength, filled the house more 
completely than usual; he should be cautious 
not to task it too far; one imperfect or over- 
sinuned note spoils a wliole movement. 
Signor Porto, who was Douglasy 'gave a«bass 
song, iu the Arst act, with considerable spirit, 
wliich produced an encore ; and it is but jus¬ 
tice to say, that his style is more dramatic and 
efitiotive than at first. Signor Reina, the last 
new tenor, personated Roderic Dhu; he hat 
abo Acquired greater confidence; but, to be 
really energetic^ which seemed to he his aim 
last night, exceeds his power; the attempt was 
cuiistautly fatal to.hU articulation. Malcolm 
wu represented by Madame Vesirb with 
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success^ partwulnrly ftnthe diieUiwtb Mhdam^ 
Ronzi di’ Rpgnis; the voices conti^ted' well 
and hannoaized finely with each otHee. I'hbse 
poor creatures, CUHniand Di<‘OiovaiiiiV had 
each a diaracter, whldi, of eourse, wae 
crificed. They slmnld be pensioned off; ho 
theutre in Europe could tolerate such per¬ 
formers. Of the use made of the story of 
Scott's poem, which is nearly deprived of all 
interest, we have perlmps no right to com¬ 
plain ; it has shared rlie fiiee of nil others 
introduced on this stage; yet there are mci- 
dents in it so admirably suited to dramatic 
effect, tliat it required no ordinary degree of 
perversion to omit them. This is the case, 
however, with the ap]jearanceof i2o(/eric 
clan, fiom the glen, during the inierview witii 
Fii%jamesy who hold tlieir meeting in a cave^ 
into which, at a signal, some dozen of stragglers 
hasten. A story so familiar to an English an- 
' dienco is tlius made ridiculous by want of 
taste, or parsimony. The choruses were 
very defective, 'llie only new scene was the 
first in the piece, exhibiting a view of Loch 
Kiitrifie and the surrounding mountains, but it 
was an extremely fine one. With all its faults, 
this has been hy far the best performance, and 
the most attractive opera, of the present sea¬ 
son. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Tjie novelties Ihtc have lieen Liston’s first 
appearance, as Tony Luiiipkiii, and Mrs. 
West’s siirpercesslon of Imogen. The former 
was received with loud applause, and the latter 
far excelled her predecessor. Of Cymbcline, 
we ought ill justice to say, that a Mr. 
Younge (we believe) performed an inferiorpart 
with n degree of judgment which merits a dis¬ 
tinct notice. 

Mr. Kean has appeared in Lear, with the 
tragical conclusion of Shakspeare restored, in¬ 
stead of tlie mutilated tragt-comedy of our 
modern times. Of this alteration we would, 
under any circumstances, cordially approve, 
but we the more approve of it in the present 
instance, as it afforded the performer mi op¬ 
portunity of making tlie most powerful effbtts 
which he produced in the whole play, Keanes 
Lear, though not his best part, has some of his 
greatest touches, and his theatrical talent is as 
apparent in it ns even Othello, or Richard 
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111. We feel that he has not mind to grapple 
with the whole of this transceudently natural 
aiid patlietic character^ and that there is a 
coarse thread rimning through the entire tex* 
ture of his representation of it, but there are 
several such masterly and redeeming passages, 
it is impossible to see and hear them without 
admiratioa of the irregular genius by wliich 
they are conceived, and the atfecting truth 
with which they are executed. 

Miss Stephens made her first appearance at 
this theatre, as Lucy Bertram, in Guy Man- 
nering, Siic was received with loud plaudits, 
whicii, however, did not seem to warm her 
into exertion, for site was throiigiiout the piece 
unusually cold and languid; perhaps she did 
not feel at home on the new stage, for which 
she has deserted her old fsienda, and warm 
allies through all her succeeding public life. 
Vet Liston was theie to countenance her, and 
played Dominie Sampson at every point in tlie 
rtch coloiing with which he exaggerates the 
part, and renders it so ludicrously amusing, 
while it is so far from a just portraiture, us ex¬ 
travagance is from reality, caricature from 
likeness, or art from nature. Braiiatn, in Ilenry 
Bertram, gave not only the songs belonging to 
the draiuii, l)ui * sundry introductions, in his 
own ornate and surpassing style, with which 
style, cn passant^ no one ever finds fault, unless 
it be when iieard in imitators, who fail, as they 
all do, to approach the finish of tlicir delight¬ 
ful prototype. Miss Povey acquitted herself 
charnuugiy in the airs allotted to Julia. A 
Mr. Siierwin, from York, made a very success¬ 
ful debut as Dandie Dinrnont, and promises 
to be a valuable comic acquisition to these 
boards. Dirk Hatterick, by Mr. Younge, was 
a commendable performance, 

Tiie opera of Artaxerxes lias been repre 
sented at this theatre with great strength in the 
principal characters; Braham and Miss Ste- 
piiens exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
drew down enthusiastic applause. Tire new 
farce of Deaf at a Pott^ was but poorly re¬ 
ceived. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATUE. 

A Mr. Bennett, from the Bath Theatre, 
entered upon the arduous field of dramatic 
composition in the capital, by appearing as 
Richard IIL His attempt displayed consider* 


able talent, but in respect Co the Richards 
wJiom the stage already possesses, there was 
nothing to encourage his views upon the walk 
of tragedy wliich they occupy. In person, 
Mr. Bennett, is well-formed, and of an* 
athletic cast; his countenance is what may be 
cxilled ordinary good, not incapable of expres¬ 
sion, but as fur ns we witnessed in this part, 
not moulded to pourtmy tlie subtle workings 
of passion, 

Nigel, or ike Crown Jeioels, n play com¬ 
pounded from the novel of Nigel, has been 
produced at this theatre; it is a shewy, well- 
acted, and tolerably interesting piece, though 
ill parts rather languid, and generally un¬ 
impressive. In forsaking the novel, the author 
has what is called adapted the changes for 
scenic effect with considerable alterations in 
character and incident. It was well-received, 
and the slight opposition,’to particular passages 
on the first night, has been evaded by their 
omission. As a sliew of the manners of elder 
times, ive thmk Nigel will be very acceptable 
for a period ; but it is hardly calculated 
to be so very popular as to liave what thrr 
players call a “ great run.” 

After the Comedy of Errors, in which Miss 
Paton sting for the first time, and with great 
taste and power, a new farce was produced 
under the title of The Duel, or the Two Ne¬ 
phews, It is one of the pleasantest trifles that 
have been brought out for many a season. The 
plot turns on the visit of two nepheivs to an 
untlf, III a reniofe part of the country, one of 
wlioiii is a sentimental lientciiant, concealing 
himself after a duel, and the other an amateur 
in prize-fighting, and other excellent recreations 
of London. The hero of “ the fancy” (.Tones) 
passes liiinself off as the lieutenant, and makes 
an Irish bruiser (Connor) personate the sur¬ 
geon of the vessel; and the old gentleman, 
who is a finely bred aristocrat, and talks of 
his elegant friend. Lord Chesterfield,’^ is as¬ 
tounded at their jargon, which be takes for 
naval slang, and shocked at tlie manner in 
whicJi they speak of a recent fight, wliich he 
mistakes for the fatal duel. The humor of this 
scene is excellently kept up by Farren, Jones, 
and Connor; but, periiaps, it Is less original 
and racy than the scenes in which a little cdck- 
iiey tailor figures with a bailiffs follower, whom ' 
he has brought down to arrest the blustering 
nephew fofhis hill, and who commands him at 
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his pleasure. Keeler's performance of this 
part is as complete as possible. The farce is 
full of puns anil equivokes^ some of which are 
neither new nor good; but there are among 
tliem palpable liits. Where the uncle reads in 
a slang letter ** a hundred mts^** and adds 
aagely> This must be some political allusion/* 
the house manifested tlielr pleasure by three 
rounds of applause. The piece was highly 
relished by tlie audience, and announced for 
cepetition without a dissentient voice. 


SUUUEY THEATRE. 

On Thursday^ the 6th of February, a new 
drama, founded on the last Scotch novel of 
Peveril of the Peak, bearing the same title, 
was produced at this theatre, and received 
throughout with unanimous applause. Miss 
Ediniston, as the countess of Derby, and Mrs. 
Pindar, as Finella, were unusually effective: 
tlie scenery was beautiful. This drama is 
written by Mr. Hull, the highly successful 
author of the Fortunes of Nigel/* which has 
already been represented upwards of sixty 
nights. 

‘ Mr, Putnam’s readings and recitations given 
at the Argylc Rooms, attracted a numerous 
assemhlnge of elegant company. He was 
most warmly cheered throughout, and the 
evening’s entertainments were announced for 
repetition amidst very warm peals of applause. 

FRENCH THEATRICALS. 

Oi*£iiA CoMiQUfi. — Les In/ideles, an opera 

in one act. 

In general, the infidelity of lovers causes the 
wretchedness of its victims, but here U has a 
contrary effect. Two lovers who break the 
vow of constant affection, each experience an 
increase of tenderness. An absence of six 
months causes a total change, one is deluded 
by the sister of her to whom he had pledged 
his fiiith ; the other has met witli n young 
coUael, who has made her foiget him to whom > 
she had vowed eternal constancy. 

In the mean time, the moment is at hand 
that is fixed for Abe marriage of the exdovers. 
What roust tliey do to avoid this fiital de* 
noumeni ? The future husband takes it in 
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I his head to confess, through medns his set* 
vant, that he has been robbed of the sum of 
200,000 franks, and therefore he is become 
almost a ruined roan; the faithless lover is in 
hopes, that, with the idea of his having no 
fortune, he shall be repulsed; but he is cruelly 
disappointed, for the misfortune he has ex¬ 
perienced only serves to render more sacred, 
those ties which were formerly made with him, 
and his sudden and unforeseen ruin Is an ad¬ 
ditional reason for the young widow, who bad 
once plighted to him her faith, to renounce the 
new affection she entertained for another, and 
to think only on him to whom she had fii*bt 
given her vows. 

However, an incident takes place that im¬ 
parts hope to all the lovers. A neighbouring 
notary writes, that a part of die 200,000 franks 
has been found, and tliey hope to recover the 
whole. It is easy to imagine that the new 
lover of the widow is tlie notary who wrote the 
letter; at length, every thing is explained, and 
the piece finislies by remarking that those who 
do not love should not marry, and that those 
wlio really love, cannot do better than to be¬ 
stow their hands on each other. 

The music of this opera is not scientific, 
but it is very pleasing. The piece altogether 
is lively, and not deficient in stage effect. 

Second Theatre Fran9ai9. — MaiMlde, a 
tragedy in five acts. 

This tragedy is taken from Madame Cottin’s 
romance, and it is no great trouble for a dra¬ 
matist to follow the story traced out for him 
by a romance writer. Mathildc, as every one 
who has read this interesting romance knows, 
is the daughter of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
wiiu commands the crusaders at Jerusalem; she 
is a oiptivc to the soldan of Egypt, and she 
owes her liberty to the brave Maleck-Adhal, 
the soldan’s brother. He conducts her into 
the camp of the Christians; her fallier rofornas 
her that he has disposed of her hand to Lusig- 
nan; but Matbilde feds more than gratitude 
fur her deliverer, and Maleck has also con¬ 
ceived the most ardent passion for Mathilde, 
but the lovers are bereft of hope. In the mean 
time two ambassadors from the Ottoman court 
present themselves before tlie camp of Richard 
and sue for peace; and as a ratification they 
propose the marriage of Maleck with MathiJde. 
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It may easily be imagined that sndi pro¬ 
posals will be rejected by the Christians, and 
that the war will only be carried on with fresh 
vigour. Ill this warlike ardor, the brave 
Montmoreiici gives orders to the Turkisli en> 
voys to carry n challenge to Maleck-Adhal; it 
is hastily accepted, especially as one of the 
ambassadors is the soldan's brother in disguise, 
who had taken tliis opportunity of seeing his 
Matbilde, with whom he has contrived coedect 


Thbatre db la Portb St. MaitTfil. 

If a melodrama offers enongli of murder and 
assassination, it is sure to succeed. To the 
Two Galley Slaves, lately represented' at this 
theatre with so much success, has followed 
Effrida; who, though not condemned to the 
gallies, is well deserving, not only of that pu¬ 
nishment, but to die by the executioner l under 
pretence of a just revenge against a lover and 
a rival, she gives herself up to the commission 


a private interview. The two lovers swear perfidies, and the most 

eternal constancy, but Maleck is soon dis* 


covered and surprised by Lusignaii, wlio has 
liiin put ill irons. Tliis incident very uatu- 
rally prevents his fighting against Moiiinorenci, 
aud forces an old warrior, his com{ianion, to 
combat in his stead. 

However, Montmoreiici, though he is fur 
war, is only for honorable warfare; he obtains 
the liberty of Maleck, who returns to the 
Turkish camp. A terrible combat takes place. 
The sUndards of the cross and the crescent 
stream in the air, but in the end the cross is 
triumpliaiit, Maleck is mortally wounded, and 
expires in tlio arms of Muthilde, after liaving 
been converted to Christianity. 


atrocious attempts. 

The public do not greatly admire these 
beautiful horrors; however, if they have hissed 
often, they applauded oftencr; the authors of 
this piece are men of unrivalleil talents, and 
it is eminently successful. 


LITERARY IXTELLIGENCE. 

WOUKS llECBNTLY runi.ISHKI). 

T/ie Confederates. A story. London, 

3 vols. ISnio. 

Atter being inundated, almost to satiety, 
with Scotch novels, wherein days and manners 
lung gone by, are mixed up and garnished with 
much hclion, we really feel quite refrcslied by 
the perusal of a well written modern novel, 
that, in excellent language, paints the various 
sl)adt*s of the human character such as they 
really are, and gives us a lively and interesting 
picture of the present century. Such we piny 
and offers a channing caricature. The prin- j| fairly and impartially pronounce is comprised 


Theathe DU Vaudeville.— Les Bonvkrs 
ou la Route de Poissy, 

This theatre is in a state of improvement, 
tlie above piece is a very sprightly production, 


cipal characters are a dealer in oxen, and a 
denier in sheep; they are both very rich, and 
have been, in consequence, enabierJ, one of 
tlieni to give his son, the other his daughter, a 
most brilliant education. The two young 
people have met with each otlier, and are in¬ 
spired with mutual love, but they both fear to 
confide their origin to each other; at length, 
however, all is discovered through a young 


in tiie volumes before us. 

The story of the Confederates is striking; 
and awfully interesting—hut why Richard 
Hoitoftc, who is the actual murderer of Mr. 
Mac-Eure, should escape conviction, after 
what has been proved, and be suffered to live to 
a great agr, we are at a loss to conceive; we 
are not lawyers so as to decide sufficiently on 
this head, and we suppose, as Holtofie was 


Irishman, who is captivated by the charms of acquitted before, he was allowed, though the 


the young lady; this Irishman has been taken 
by Uie lover for the father of his beloved, and 
site imagines he is the father of her suitor. 
The end, however, of this lively little piece is 
the marriage of these two accomplished youn^ 
petsoniC 

This Vaudevtlle has much merit, and offers 
a pleasing picture of nature; the author is a 
M. Francis. 


principal actor, to be evidence against hit em¬ 
ployer; this may be, perhaps, more naitunifr 
but it does not aid the cause of morality, to 
let such A wretch die in bis bed; the writer of 
Action is invested with much power, and can 
kill or make live as he pleases. The Count 
de Norbrun is also, we suppose^ one of the 
confederates, who, we think, might well hare 
been disf»cnsed with; it certainly, gives an 
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opportunity to a v^ry inoial and eiucr^iiiin^ 
author to expose the Rusicrusian system, and 
the wriwr of the cuiifedeiates caniiuC more 
lieartUy despise the wicked pretensions of the 
sect of Ulaniinati than we do. 

In order to introduce llic story of Darid 
Alderstoke, the prime actor amoni; these con¬ 
federates, the author lias ^iven us a most 
sing history of the famiiy of a wealthy country 
squire, married to a woman of qu^dity. A 
picture truer to nature could hardly fiave hcen 
sketched ; and timse who have any knowlcdi;«* 
of the woild, and the dilUTent limnun la ings 
that compose tliat v^orld, on their peru'<:il oi 
this amusing work, wc are a^s^lrl'd, will en¬ 
tirely coincide in onr opinion. Wc fancy ih ii 
wc arc introduced imnicdialciv to the hero, in 
the Y«)inig collegian. No sueh tiling; tin* hero 
is one we should never have siispeciid, iiundi 
h'ss that he would become tiie tiushnnd of 
Maiy Mac-Kure, whom, from tiic very first vve 
marked out as the heroine, and a swiLt, na¬ 
tural, and prudent clnrarior she she'\ > hersolf, 
throuiihout the woik. This lt)vilv inil is tlie 
niece of the squire, Mr. Cotladston, and the j 
daugiiter of the unfoiUmalt*, laurdeied i'vlac- { 
Kinv, who has lout; been separated from hi^ j 
wife, and from failure in business is .>uppo^ed [ 
to be gone over toAnieiica; a voyage lliai 
his murderers have prevented, who iiave made 
tnemsclvca masters ol his [iropeily ; liadly ac- 
<;uire(l, cfrlainiy, because concealed fioni Ins 
eredttors. Mr. Cothelstun ami l.:idv Anaheila 
have two daughters, and tli.iugh tiu* young 
collegian pays his devons alinosl extdnsivtly 
to the eldest, he tinislies hy Ijeconurig the hus¬ 
band of her sister Jacquclin-*; we are Mury, 
however, that Clara is not provided wnh a 
partner for life; for she is no more faiiliy than 
other young women of fashion, who, well read, 
and mentally gillod, arc apt to liiink Loo well 
of themselves. But, wlialever bule disappoint- 
ineut mfty befal tlie remler, lie wiil he amjdy 
repaid by (he gratdication he will feel in the 
perusal of those volumes; which liiough tree 
of all lH>ok making subterfuge, are ucverilieless 
of rather a di^earteniiig thickness, as we take 
them upt and consider, tliat the work is only 
a fiction. We, however, liave read every line 
with the siticeresk pleasure, and many passages 
more than twice over. The pages of this story 
contain lessons of morality blended with the 
purest piiiidples of Christian bcuevolciice; and 


whjle oor.visible faculties are frequently, 
cited, our serious feelings ^d redeQCto'BS are^ 
at other times, most sensibly awakened. 


The Ihir 

I'aUe One, and otiicr Poems. By the Rev, 

C. Swan, lute of Catharine Hull, Cambridge. , 

l.omlou, 1 vol. 8vo. 

'file Heir of Foiz, as we have generally 
Iteard him named, was the memorable Gsstmn; 
his illegitimate brother plots against his life, . 
hr.i l.tin thrown into prison, where Gastoifs 
wife, Isabel, visits him in tiie disguise of a* 
titouk. Gaspard, the bastard brother,' at 
length cniises Gaston to take poison; he 
is soon afitr liberated, but it is too late, ami 
Ihiibt’l dies with grief. 

1‘Votn the few characters in this sketch, and 
a ileairii of incident, it may be easily dts*» 
covered that a drama of such a nature woultl 
never suit the stage. Most of the speechea are 
loo lung; but they are good, and evince luuoh 
poetical taiem. We dislike tiic character fA 
l^ueiiu'd; for she is neither good nor bad, and 
we scarce know what to make of her; she 
is jualou.s of Isubel, she huts Gaston, she 
adinirci the person of Oaspuid, and in the 
hist scene discovers an admiration of virtue, , 
and evinces sentiments tliat do not seem m 
immon hucu a character. 

Tlie speech of Isabel as she kneels by the 
corpse «>f her hiusbaiu), before her own death, 
is very beimtifii), and will serve to give an idea 
of the lull'n.tve in tins drinna. 

*’ IsAiJtr. 

^Kneeling across the holy.) 

“ Who talks i/f death ? 

Are we not born to die? to fill a iip.ace, 

A little .‘vpacc in thi" dark world, and presently 
Seel: out a daiUergravc ? Hielhcre—lielhere. 
Thou that wert full of Juveiinrss; the brave— 
'Hie beaiitifni —rest in thy narrow home! 

•Tiiere passion stirs not, and tlic open heart 
That trusted to ihc smile of peifidy. 

Is cold—hni 'lis at peace ! it glows no more*^ 
Tiie qnick'ning pulse of i.iptures triumph 
beats not— 

But sorrows—sorrows die ! Oh! what am I f 
A very wretch upon the earth ; I turn 
Around me and seek comfort,'-there is none 1 


of Tuiz\ a Dramatic Sketch, 
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Misery is-ftll mine otvti—I see>— 1 Teel it; 

The venomed arrow presses on my hearty 

Aud will not be withdrawn/' 

The poem Entitled " Moonlight,” is a very 
pleasing production; wc aie sorry our limits 
will not allow’ us to oiler any extracts from it. 

The False One ” is taken from an old inci¬ 
dent in Holtiished. It is a well told tale alto¬ 
gether; though somewhat Iieavy and prolix. 
Tlie volume concludes with a few light poems 
on various subjects ; we siioidd imagine tlie 
juvenile eft'usions of the writer. Among* these 
we mucli admire liutt conniiencing witii tiie 
following line: 

“*Oli! lightly press yon verdant soil.” 


FItEXCjr LI TJ: EAT I HE. 

2*rivaie life of Maria Antoindtcy (/utcn tf 
France. By Madame Campan. Paris, 
3 vols. 

Mademoiselle Genet, now Madair.r Catnpar, 
whose portrait is prefixed to this work, was 
only fifteen years of age when she was appoint¬ 
ed reader to Mesdames, tlie aunts oi /.ouis 
XVf. Marie - .-Viuoinette, tJien IXiupImiJss, 
was often present at the readings that took 
place at the apartments of madanie Victoire. 
Louis W, gave niademoist-lle Genet a wilding 
portion of 5000 livres per ammni, anil sJie was 
married to monsieur Campan, smi to the sccre -1 
tary of the ijiiei n’s cabiiut. 

“I will make known,” nnuiamc (-ainpan 


nothing novel in it; for this and many otiiers 
she dwells upon, have been rcpeateil over and 
over again by the eulogists of this unhappy 
queen. She dwells upon tiiis melancholy event 
ill the following maimer 

“Nothing coiilil console Marie Antoinette 
when she heard of tlie death of so many inno¬ 
cent victims: she spoke of it to her ladies, 
weeping bitteily : ivhen one of them, thinking, 
no doubt, to divert lier tlioiigbts from the pain¬ 
ful subject, told her tiuit a great number of 
known pick-pocki fs liad been discovered 
among the dead bodies, with tlieir pockets iilled 
with watches and jc-wefs. * Ah I* added the 
lady who gave her this inforniathm, * tliey Iiave, 

however, iicen severely punislied.* ‘ Oh I iio^ 
no, madame,* replied the riaupfiincss, ‘ they 
died by the side of lionesL people.** 

When I/mis WI. was looking over the 
papers of his grandfather, he promised tin* 
queen to communicate to her whatever he might 
find relative to r):e history of the innn wdtii (he 
iron mask. “ 1 was/’writes madame Campan, 
“ with the queen, when the king having termi¬ 
nated his researches, told lier he iiad found 
nothing in the private papers that was any way 
analogous lo rf.i* existence of (he piisoner; that 
lie had spoken of it to inunsieiir de Maure[)as, 
who, on account of his great age, might Iiave 
lie.'irrl sonielhiog of tiiis anecdote through the 
lomisteis of that tiim*; and (hut M. de Mau- 
repus had assured iain, that he was merely a 
pr.soner <;f a veiy liangCToas character from 
his spirit of intiiguo, ami lliat he was a }:nbjccr. 
o! ihe duke of M-.iaiia. Thev lirew him to 


says, 


the true character (if Marie Antoinette, j| under arrest, and 

her constant habits her nialenial Iovl jj kept Iiiin ni close coiilincinoiit, first at J^ignciol 
employment of her tiine-lur cni.-.tancy in i! .p,,;, 

friendship-;nnl hLM-.l;;uiiyuruhri:il.roiln.,('.''|, 

Dtiriii" a perind of twenty yeai"!, ^inl e the n j.menior of the foniier heeaine govi riior of the 
festival of the daiiphio’s ii:ariiaue, tiil the out-„.iih all (he 
rage on the loth of Aa^n^t, .nadaine Campan j' i,r,.;,iagems of his prisoner, and, tlierefore, the 
never quitted Maria Anr(,inette. Sl,e informs j, ,,nv,iie,- followed the jailor. Such is the 
us, that she was repuUed l>y Petion, on her ,, lijjtnry of the man with the iron mask : tind so 
imploring of him the favour of being itnpri*)oned '' 
with the queen in the temple. 

When the unfortunate event took place, oc¬ 
casioned by the fire-works, at the time of (he 
marriage^ the dauphin and the dauphiness gave 
up a«whole year of their revenue, lo relieve the 
families belonging to those who iiad suHered by 
tills fatal disaster. This, as well .is most other as a truths the lie was twin bnnbK: to I^ouis XIV, 
incidents ndated by madame Campan, has Which arc wo to believe ‘f 


was it written and pijb!i.sh(*d about twenty 
years ago. Jlesearches for this history were 
made in the depot for foreign afiairs, :ind ihence 
tlie real truth was brought to light, and made 


* The famous niarshcl de iliehdieu also a.s>er(^ 
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known lo the public : but that public, always 
willing to credit the tnarvelious, would not 
allow the authenticity of the above researches. 
Every one leant on the authority of Voltaire, 
and the world is yet willing to believe, that the 
men with the iron mask, was an adulterous, or 
a twill hrother to Eoius XIV. He lived many 
years in prison, wearing always an .iron mask 
over his face. Tlie whimsical circninsiunoe oi 
this mask, porliaps, might simply arise troiii 
the custom that is rommoii in Italy to both 
sexes, that of wearing a niasu of velvet when 
their faces arc exposed to tlic sun. It is very 
possible that tla* Italian captive migiit have 
been seen on the tciracc ol his prison wiih Ins 
face covered in tliat iiKiimer. As to the silver 
plate which tins celehrated prisoner threw out 
of his window, it is wtll known that this inci¬ 
dent took place, hut it wais to VaUin, in the 
time of rar<linal do Uicheiien : and they have 
added this anecdote to the m.my fabulous ones 
invented on account of the Piedmontese pri- 
sojicr.” 

'L'hosc who are acquainted witli the many 
different works wiittcu on tiie reigns of Houis 
XIV. and XV., down to tiie piesent fanniy of 
the liourbons, will find iitrh' more than houk- 
inaking in the above volimivs, wiili tJ*c evi-lcnt 
motive of pleasing tiie jnrstnt reigning family 
of France : we were ever among the first to 
reject the criici caliimnics disseminated at;ainsi 
the unfortunate Maria Antomelte; nevertlie- 
less, we certainly could not regird lier as thai 
absolute model of pcifwCLion, whicli her culo* 
gists would endeavour to make u-> bcl:cve 
(Queens are not exi-nipt from tiie Irailties ol 
humanity ; biic ihio queon li.is not o:u‘ faiili, if 
we may credit her adulators. 

Madame Campan saV", that tlieie's hnttwo 
good likenesses of the queen Mane Antoi¬ 
nette ; and one was l.iken l>y W'eilluniilli r, cliief 
painter lo the king c/f Sweden, and sent to 
Stockholm : the other w.is taken by madume 
le Brun, and exhibiteil at the Musi*nni, some 
years ago, and a copy was ari< i w :ird.> ex»'c uted 
on tlie tapestry, among tiie productions of ilie 
royal inaimfactures, Madame de (.'ampaii 
writes as follows, concerning this poi trait; and 
we must say, it is a resemblance never belmv 
discovered. 

“Xlvre reigns in this picture a striking simi- 
liii'ity wilii ilml of Henrietta of France, the 
%iifo of the uuforlunale Clutrles I, painUxi by 


Vandyck ; like Maria AniolutfUe, she is repre¬ 
sented sitting, surrounded by her children ; mid 
tiiis analogy adds to the rtielanchoJy interest 
excited hy this beaptifid productipu/* .. , 

As fur as relates to the fate of thesft^ 
Inippy queens, it may; but who can imagine 
any likeness between the sweetly ftmiiiine, 
muiinv, ^luti tridy /'>eNc/tcounteiiauc<^ of |ien-> 
I'ictla, w itli the aquiline nose, Austrian Up, and 
dignified countenance of Maria Antoinette/i 
Tile following trifling anecdote is among 
otliei's Madame Campau relates of this ilhUvted 
ipicen; wlio, iiowever, we liave been.credibly 
informed, wore artificial flowers after she was 
tiiirty. 

IV. fire Maria Antoinelte had attained the 
age of tweiitv-five, she fancied that Howers 
sliouM no longer form a part of )ier dress. It 
in:<y be easily imagined (hat this idea gained 
her niunv praises and compliments, answeripg 
to the duulits siie hud expressed. The queen, 
as she approached me, .st'cnied to promise her¬ 
self to he guided by iny judgment, as to jhe 
time she ought to leave off wearing flowers. 
‘ Weigh this well/ said she, * and from this day, 
give me notice, frankly, the moment flowers 
will he no longer suitable to my age.* * I shall 
do no sin h thing, Madame,' replied I, iniine- 
di.itclv, ‘ I have not read Gil Hlas for nothing, 
and 1 find the comninnd of Yonr majesty tiio 
innrii resetnhiing that which he received from 
the archInshop of Toledo, that he would warn 
him w hiM h>‘found tfuit prelate begin to flag 
in thi eonqxMition of his Itomilii..*:.* * Go along 
with you,* said the ijuccn, ‘you me not so 
smceie as Gil Da.i, hut I siionld he more 
gi'iiCKiUs than the archbishop of Toledo.’ 

MUSICAI, UKVTKW. 

litrihiin/iirn' jMtisiculv .—.V set of easy and 
iigieeable Piccis, compo.^ed and fingered 
f.H* the Pianofoite, by J, ?Joscheles,-r- 
C'lcinenti iS; Co. 

'J'hc Isl of thise Jiij(.uv is an Allegro; 
the C>i:d, an Atuh/ifino ; the ^nl, an Aifegro 
sherzo ; the 4th, a iio/n/o ; the 5th, an A//cgro 
7Vw/>f; dimarcht; the 6th, an Andantino 
Al*I*:sputtoIe ; the 7th, an Allegretto Afa 
Jiusse ; and the last, an Allegro AtAfletnandc, 
These pieces arc very attractive, and cannot 
fail to please, especially •'S the pupil will find 
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im difliculties in the execution. Air. 

Alnschelcs has dtsplaye^l great fertility of 
invention niul originality, partrciilarly in the 
last three pieces, which are truly cliarac- 
teristic. 


Haydns evUsbraUd Syniphnm/f prrforniecl at 
Salomon's Concert, adapted for tlie Piano¬ 
forte with acconipanimcnls for a JF/u!c, 
Violin, and Violoncello (adhhituw) by 8, J. 
Rimbiiult. No. lb- Hodsoll. 

Mr. Ilodsoll’'! coll'.'Ction of symphonies has 
inet with sucli sucres.,, tliat we deem it neeil- 
less to say anything in curnineiidation. Tite 
major pmt of the pianoforte nrraneeaients, al¬ 
though fmniliar, arc by uo mean.'* conunuii- 
place, anti will suit nio-st rapac!ties. Air. 
llinihault's greatest Jbr/e seems to be the ren¬ 
dering easy of dillicult passages. We are sorry, 
that we cannot comment on the arcoinpani- 
inents, which did not come to our bands. 

Three .-lirj, from Haydn’s (’rcatioti, arranged j 
for the piano forte, with a flute acenmpani- I 
ment, ami dedicated to his friend Hnmerton. j 
Johti Williams Ksq. by Joseph de Pinna, i 
dementi and Co. ' 


The arrangement of the first air, The 
rnarvlous ivorks,** is very good, and the con¬ 
structed passages are characteristic of the 
subject. 

Tile beauty of the second air “ With ver- 
dnre clad,'* poems t< have elevated Mr. P— 
fancy ; iJiis is a pleasing lesson (or young 
performers. The third air “ In native worth,** 
is likewise well contrived, and we doubt not 
will bestow' no sinatl relief after the early 
ll stages of inslruction. 


IloiiaolCs \jth bet of Juishionuhle Caledonian 

Q,iteidrillex. 

These <pirdiilles have been selected from 
the most liivuriu* SeolcU ballads, ami need no 
commendation, they are w'ell worth pnivlias- 
ing, the price is oniy two shiiiiiigs. 


H'/iUoUs nuwlur nf' Favorite ConnUy 

Dances liu* the piaii.i forte. 

The major [lart of the c«)untry dances are 
rommnn place ; tills selection, however, ha'^ 
been well chosen, and may rank among the 
first we iiave seen for a long w'hile, the bas.ses 
are unusually good. 


rmiTHS.—AIAUUIAGE.S.-DKATIIS. 


IHRTIIS. 

In Woburn Tlace, the lady of Cornwell IJaron 
Wilfion, Ksep of a daughter, on the 20th January. 

On Tuc.sday February 11th. in Gower btreet, 
the lady of David liOiisad, Dsq. of a sec. 

On Friday 7th l''ebrmiry, the wife of •folin 
Probyn, Ks<i. surgeon, Dong-lane, livnuondtcy, 
of a son. 

On Monday the 10th February, in Ciiapcl 
Street. Grosvenor Square, the lion. Airs. Charles 
Doulton, of a daughter. 

On the 28th January, at Florence, the lady of 
Dr. Seymour, of a son. 

On the 21st January, at Coulognc-sur-incr, tl»c 
lady of WUliam Harvey, Esq. of a dauglitcr. 

On /Saturday 8th February, the lady of Thomas 
B. Williams, of Paddington, Ksq. of a son. 

On Wednesday the 12th I'ebruar)', at Walling- 
ton, Surry, the lady of Thomas F. Reynolds, 
Ksq. of a daughter. 


1 AIARUIACKS. 

j At Port Loiii.^, Mauritius, on the October, 

I 1822, by the Rev. F.. Jones, George Siniscn 

; I.urenson, Dt I.icut. Bengal artillery, !s'‘i'on«l •son 

, of Colonel Ijaurcnson of Inverighty, I’orhirsliirf, 

; Sc4)tland, to Alary Anne, 4lli daughter of Thunuu 

; AIutliL-r, Eito. 

• * 

I i.atel;' at bails, at the .Mairie of the nind) 

I arroiidis^eiiunt, Edw.wl (ioukl Alonk, J‘l.sip of 
' Jancoln’s- Inn, schuhtr of 'J'rinily College, Cam¬ 
bridge, to Alarie Auiundu, fourth daughter of 
Josepli and Franqui^c Ann Alotilon, late of Ver¬ 
sailles. 

DEATHS. 

f)n Sunday I’cbruury 9th. Clmrl..s* Jolir.stnn, 
Estp aged 31. eldest son of John Johnston, l-'.s<|. 
of Danson, Kent. 

On Saturday night, 8th February, Robert. 
Jllakc, of Essex Street, and of Lymi-^ter, Su^^ex, 
Ksej. Al. P. for Arundel. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequence of the pressure of other mutter, our Music Report is deferred 
till next month. 

E. E. C. is received, as also the communication of our fair correspondent in 
Scotland, whose advice shall be attended to.—We are always happy to receive 
the hints of E. I., they invariably command our attention: the article she 
alludes to would be very acceptable.—Robert and Bertha—Monsieur Theodore 
Tickle’em in our next. 

Correspondents arc particularly reijucstcd not to postpone forwarding their 
several contributions beyond the 18th of the month, cither to Messrs. Wiiitta- 
KEKS, Ave Maria Lane, or Mr. Sam’s Royal Supscription Library, l^all Mall, 
otherwise their insertion cannot be depended on, as tlie Magazine is partially 
arranged for the press on tlie above-mentioned date. 

We must again rcjjeat our reijuest, that our literary friends, who send ilie 
notices of “ Works in the Press,” would be less tardy. We sliould have all 
such intelligence by the 16th or 17th of the preceding month to the publication 
of our magazine, at the iarthest. 


Persons who reside abroad, and wlio wish to be supplied with this W^ork every 
month, as published, may have it sent to them to New York, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West-Indies, by Mr, Thokmiill, of the General Post Offices 
at No. 21, Shcrhorne-lanc; to the Brazils, Madeira, Gibraltar, Malta, and all 
parts of the ^Mediterranean ; to Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal; and to France and Holland, at 17s. (id. per Quarter, by 
Mr. CowiE, at the Foreign Newspaper Office, No. 22, Sherhorne-lano. The 
money to be paid at the time of Subscribing, for cither three, six, nine, or twelve 
months. Orders also, post paid, on the above conditions, w'ill bo punctually 
attended to, if addressed to G. and W. B. Wiiittakeh, AvcM aria Lane, and to 
W. Sams, Royal Subscription Library, Pall Mall. 
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MISS RENGER. 


MihS BrNfiKu is dcsccntlcti from a rc- j 
spectJiblc fjuiiily in tlic county of Wilts. I 
Her fatlicr, wlio was a naval tifTicer, she | 
lost early in life, and in consequence of| 
this deprivation, her means were (linii- | 
iiisiied for the full gratification of that | 
thirst for knowledge, hy which, from 
childhood, siic had been distinguished.! 
Vet notwithstanding the cheerless solitude ' 
of her first years, her literary ardour was | 
not to be rcprcsscil, nor did her talents 
long remain in obscurity : they were first 
tliscovcred and cherished by the benevolent 
sympathy of kindred genius, and Miss 
Benger lias ever since continued to be 
highly appreciated by the most distin¬ 
guished of her cotem[)oraries. 

Many of Miss Bunger’s early works, 
both in in-osc ami verse, were published 
anonymously, and still remain so. There 


are others of her productions, wliicli, 
tliougli they have failed to become pojmlar, 
arc of acknowictiged merit; among these 
is her “ Poem on the Slave Trade,” written 
in 181)1), forming, in con junction witli 
Montgomery and Graliume, a volume com¬ 
memorating tlie Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. Within the last few years, she has 
biicn eminently successful in Biograpliy. 
Her “ Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamil¬ 
ton ” arc w ell known, as well as the “ Life 
of Tobin.” The “ Life of Anne Bolcyn, 
Queen of Ilcnrv VIII.,” and her last work, 
“ Memoirs of Mary Stewart,” have com¬ 
pletely established her reputation in that 
department. 

We subjoin, as specimens of Miss Bcn- 
ger’s poetry, a short introductory poem, 
in the work alluded to on the Slave Trade, 
and an extract from the poem itself. 





MISS BEKGER. 



Introductory Poem to Mm Bcii^rr\ Work 
> on the Slave Trade- 


IMIOMKTHKUS DEMVKHKl). 

* Come, outcast of the luiniau nice, 

‘ Prometlieiis, hail thy tlostined place ! 

‘ This rock protects iht ilark retreat, 

‘ (hivlsiteil hy earthly feet; 

‘ \W only shall thy inansi»>n share, 

‘ Who haunt the ehainheis of clesjiair ! 

‘ The Vulture, Iiere, thy loathed mate— 

‘ Kiijiacioiis minister of fate! 

‘ Coiniiels life’s rudtiy stream to part 
‘ Witli keenest torture from thy heart. 

* Yet n4)t to peri'«h art thou d<K)ined, 

* Mctim unspared, hut uncousunied ; 

‘ Death shall not saj) thy wall of clay, 

‘ That penal bein^ mocks decay ; 

‘ lave, conscious inmate of the j:rave, 

* Live, outcast, cajitive, victim, slaie !* 
The Furies ceased ; the wratliful strain 

Prometheus hears, and, pierced with pain, 
Polls far nround his hopeless j'aze. 

Tills realm ot wretchedness '•urveys; 

Tlien maddeninj^ with ctuivul'^ive breath, 

IT e moans or. raves, inijjloriii" death. 

Thus hours on hours uimuinbered past, 

And each more liu^'crinjr than the last; 
When lo! behire his "lazed si"ht, 

Aj»peLU*sa form in dauntless mi^lit. 

’Tis he! Alcides, lord of fame ! 

The friend of man, his noblest name ! 

Snift fiom his bow tlie arrow die^. 

And prone tlie bleedin^Mdlure lies. 

He smites tlie rock, lie rends the cliain, 
l*romctliens rises man again I 

Such, AruK'A, thy suiroriiig state! 
Outcast of nations, such thy fate! 

The ruthless rock, the den of pain, 

Were thine,—O, long deplored in vain, 
Wliilst Britain’s virtue slept! at length 
She rose in majesty and strength ; 

And when thy martyred liiidis she vicwetl, 
'J'hy wounds unhealed and still renewed, 
She wept; hut soon w'itli graceful pride, 
TheVultiire, Avarice, shedelied. 

And wrenchM him from thy reeking side; 
In Britain’s name, then, called Uicc forth, 
Sad exile, to tlie social hearth, 

From Ijalcful Error’s realm of night 
Tdi Freedom’s air, and Ucason’s light. 


Exlractfrom Ihc Poem on the Stave Trade. 

In this our human world, thisgoixlly fmme 
Of life, direclotl to immortal aim. 

All ages one ungrateful truth attest, 

Tliat man is most hy brother man opprest. 

If distant nations breathe tlie kindred sigh, 

If rais’ry form forall a common tie, 

\V\int hand lias wrought the universal chain, 
But Man’s, the great artifieer of pain? 

From this terrestrial soil some ills arise. 

Faint 1) pes of those his fatal art su]it)Iics. 

VMmt though tlie glolie should fail—the HixmIs 
o’orlcap 

"^nicir ancient bourn—the swift-wiiig’d wliirl- 
wind swee]) 

O’er the sweet (ields that ha.sk in suminei’s 
bloom! — 

Should parent earth her living sons entomb,— 
Hie v/tal gales dilVuse a biinted breath— 

An<l change the city to the den of death ? 

Man from those sources draws the stream along, 
Crimes mock calamity, woe springs from wrong; 
The piLssions are his elements; his will 
Directs their force, omnipotent in ill! 

See War, arch-engine of liis ruthless power, 

In gathering clouds the hostile legions Itiwer; 
TIicsc, where they move, fair nature’s face 
defonii, 

Swift as the lightening, ruder than tlie storm ; 
By these, fierce flames the traiujuil di*cp imade, 
'J’hc* springing fiend lies withered in the blade ; 
From earth to heaven the thunder’s shock as¬ 
cends ; 

'Die mountain groans—llie aged forest, lieiids; 
llic Furies issue from their loath’jl abode. 

And wildly darken desolation’s road. ■ 

But has the havoc ceased ? its wrecks remain, 
Victors and vanquish’d, favour’d most the slain. 
By Man’s conscription, in how brief a spiu’c 
All w'oes consjiire to curse the human race! 
Nature and jiassion cruel conflict wage, 

Here vi’ant, there rapine, pestilence and rage— 
The tortur’d frame—the anguish unap]ieas’d—. 
Ambition’s martyr’d will—the soul diseas'd— 
’Diese haunt the tents; and last, in lonely state 
llcmote from all, supreinest curse of fate, 

Comes hard captivity, stern grief, that hears 
No kindly fellowsliip with human tears. 

All human archives in this truth accord, 

'lliat feeble man is Iluin’s mighty lor»l; 

States rise and fall as ages roll away, 

But vice survives, tlic p^Lssions ne’er deeay; 

New tyrants stArt, vtiere conquest once has been. 
The drama constant, tlio’ transposed Uie scene! 
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STKFCTUUES ON THE POETS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


STRICTURES ON THE POETS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

No. 9. — Samuel Rogers^ Esq. 


A laureird bard, by fortune rais'd. 


“ The Pleasures of Memory,” the poem 
on which the fume of Mr. Rogers solely 
rests, is happy in the choice of its subject, 
since it is one in which all can feel sym¬ 
pathy and interest. No passion is, per¬ 
haps, more universal than the love of 
looking buck, and even undervaluing the 
present, to adorn the past. As man ad¬ 
vances on the tide of time, the receding 
waters are continually carrying from his 
grasp something that becomes valuable the 
moment it is lost, and it may probably be 
traced to that inconsistency of the mind, 
as well as the thousand other associations 
connected with former scenes, that the 
time gone by is ever viewed with fond 
regret, and expatiated uimn in all the mi¬ 
nutiae of detail. It is happy there is such 
a reserve: for the pleasures of age—alas I 
arc few—anti they who are yet in the 
spring of existence^ will do well to mark a 
course tliatwill afford pleasure in the dull 
days of retrospective enjoyment. If vir¬ 
tue misses every other reward, she is at 
least sure of i/iis: vhen calmly sitting 
down in the decline of life, to retrace the 
days of youth, and track the devious path 
we have trod through life, every good 
we have done, though it has been return¬ 
ed with ingralitude, will come sweet to 
our recollection; the injuries we have 
nobly siiflered, and generously forgiven, 
will return to us as pleasures, at least 
with pride; and in all honorable pride there 
is a portion of pleasure. If our conduct 
has been marked by integrity—if our so- 
ciid duties have been performed, not only 
with, what mere duty demanded, but with 
the superadded charms of tenderness and 
affection, how heavenly arc the feelings 
with wliich we look back ! Rnminating on 
Ao. 173 .—/W. A'A'/V/. 


some dear being, long laid " to moulder 
! in the dust from whence he sprung,” we 
can exclaim, “ He is long since lost to 
; me 1—but I have ihit satisfaction—he had 
no wish I did not gratify, and, if possible, 
anticipate; I never wounded his ear with 
a wonl rudely spoken, or unkindly meant; 
to mitigate his sorrows, to enhance his 
joys was the study of my life : I have then 
no defalcation of duty—no cold or care¬ 
less inattention, to add corroding self-re¬ 
proach to the bitterness of our earthly 
separation,** 

If we would but allow ourselves some¬ 
times to dwell on the transitory nature of 
exi^tcncc, the uncertainty of all human 
events, and the infinite unhappiness that 
results to sur\nvors from the neglect and 
disregard of the dictates of duty, huma¬ 
nity and affection, we should certainly be 
less selfish, and family disunion w'onld be 
less frequent. When death appears in the 
scene, how soon tlic ball of contention 
drops, and how vainly we lament having 
embittered the brief period of our union, 
by ilisscntion on a subject in all probabi¬ 
lity not wortli it. If much may be said 
on the pleasures of memory, bow much 
more could we not expatiate on its pains! 
Tlie cruel husband—the iinUind wife—the 
negligent parent—the unnatural child — 
each present an image of despair when we 
look at them, as they sit alone communing 
with their own hearts. Memory will echo 
back words of bitterness, which they once 
uttered to wound others, but which now, 
like the recoil of a poisoned arrow, wounds 
only themselves; they see scenes in which 
they left the sufferers witliout solace— 
they now want the pence which they denied 
to them; they recal onportunitlcs of con- 

T 
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fcrring benefits, or evincing love, which they 
voluntarily neglected. Oh! couUl they 
recal them ! ’tis impossible: opportunity 
once lost'is never regained. In the wild- 
ness of remorse they would rend the <lark 
repository of death, and tear forth the 
tenant of the tomb to witness their con¬ 
trition. *Tis too late—the heart they tor¬ 
tured is insensible 1 The eye from which 
they wrung so many tears, cannot see 
theirs—and the hand to which in life they 
refused the pressure of affection-—w dust! 

Carried away by the subject, we are for¬ 
getting this is a rcrieV, and not a disser¬ 
tation, and to take a very good, aiul some¬ 
what apt quotation from Mr. Rogers: 

Lull'd in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden 
chain; 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise! 
£ach stamps its image as the other dies! 
Kach, as the varied avenues of sense 
Oelight or sorrow to the soul dispense, 
Rrightens or fades; yet all with magic art. 
Control the latent tibres of tlic heart. 

From this “ control” we must spring 
while we have yet power, for it is a sub¬ 
ject that holds strongly on us, Mr. Ro¬ 
gers has formed himself in the school of 
Goldsmith. - We allow the sweetness of 
“ The Pleasures of Memory,” hut wc can 
award little of the praise of genius to its 
author. To all the higher attributes of the 
poet lie is a stranger, and on a less feli¬ 
citous subject he had been a less 
writer. 

“ iliiman Life,” which is a complete 
failure, is only harping on a string of his 
old lyre; and he would have done well to 
examine the iustnmicnt, to ascertain whe¬ 
ther time had not impaired it, ere he had 
trusted it to wake another strain. Of his 
minor poems few arc worth preserving, 
and some futile to absurdity, such us To 
a Friend on his Marriage,” consisting of 
four lines such as any one could write. 

“ Dear is my little Native Vale ” is a 
pretty little song, which is too well known 
for us to transcribe. “ The Wish ” has the 
charm of simplicity to recommend it: 

Mine be a cot beside the hill, 

A bccliive’s Imin shall soothe my car; 

A willowy brr)ok, that turns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift tlie hitch, 

And sh.'U'e iny.meal, a welcome guest. 
Around iny ivied {)orch slial! spring 

Kach favorite .flower tliat drinks tlie dew'; 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In riis^ict gown and .ai)ron blue. 

Tlie village church amtnig the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were given. 
With merry peal shall swell the breeze. 

And ))oint with taper spire to heaven. 

The Notes to Mr. R.’s poems, especially 
to “ Human Life,” arc such as we cannot 
but feel as mere repetitions of what every 
body knows, for the common course of 
historical reading must render the ge¬ 
nerality of mankind familiar with all the 
information they contain; they arc also 
frequently quite unnecessary to the illustra¬ 
tion of the poetry'. The following strongly 
reminds us of Goldsmith: 

The schooVs lotu’ porchy with reverend mosses 

Just tells the pensive pdarim where, it lay. 
il/w/c is the hell that ruH}^ <tl prep if downy 
Quiekeniu!^ my truant fret across the lawn : 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide mr, 
W'lien the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear. 
Some little friciidsliip foriiiM and cherislt’d 
here ! 

And not the lightest leaf, hut trembling teems 
With golden visions, and romantic dreams. 

« « • # 

WV led the bendinu. on his u’ay 

T ' * 

resses silver-grey); 
Southed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt, 
And oil his bile with mute attention dwelt. 

The concluding lines of this passage arc 
weak and absurd ; 

As in his scrip wc dropl our little store. 

And wept to think tliat little was no more, 

He breath’d hi<5 jirayer, “ Long may such 
goodness live,” 

*Twas all he iiavCy *twas all he had to giVc. 

Of a work so well known, and so long 
before the Public, we shall forbear to make 
further extracts. Its author has had the 
satisfaction of reaping the field of fame 
himself. Whether his tomb will be visited 
with as much deference and admiration as 
is his temple, now in St. James’s-placc, is 
a question. Speaking from our own judg¬ 
ment, which, though wc have prcHiinicd 
to erect ourselves into critics, is liable to 
the fallibility of all human things, wc re- 
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gard Mr. Rogers as one much indebted to 
the advantjiges of circumstance and educa** 
tion, without being greatly a creditor to 
nature. Invention and originality, fire and 
patlios, arc not to be sougiit in any thing 
he has produced. Conscientiously speak- ; 
ing, we should say he was a respectable 
versifier, a man of education, and certainly 
of amiable feelings; but this is saying little 
for his title as a and is a proof how 

far situation, and the support of contem¬ 
porary talent, will carry a writer on the 
tide of public favor. Of the many lu- ! 
minous instances of genius that have lived 
in obscurity and neglect, for want of tliose 
advantages, we need say nothing; where 
the despondency consequent on misery lias ' 
not operated against all clfbrt, tiie produc- | 
lions of those gifted, hut ill-fated beings, ! 
have sprung to light, with a lustre little i 
dreamed of by the mind that [iroduced | 
them, and given them glory when they 
were no longer conscious of it. This has 

o I 


I been the case of the first names on the re¬ 
cords of genius, while the exact reverse, as 
in the instance of Hayley, has been the fate 
of those whose cars have drank the lioneycd 
sweets of praise, their writings have witli 
themselves been reverently laid aside, and 
posterity has thought as much of disturb¬ 
ing the one as of disinhurning the other. 
It admits of some argument as to which 
; fate is the most desirable: there was a time 
wc should have decided in a moment for 
future fame; 

“ Oil! give me but to live in after ages !’* 
and have looked with heroic contempt on 
present suffering: but having since that time 
rclin(]ui8hed some of our romance, much to 
the advancement of our common-sense, we 
j feel more inclined to lean to the other side 
of the question, and think a little rcsficct- 
ablc popularity, while we arc alive, worth 
I the loudest blasts from Fume’s trum[)et after 
we arc dead, inasmuch as a bright hearth 
; is licttcr than a blazoned tombstone. 


AIJCE BOYCE. 

A TA].i:. 


(Courltalt'd from our htai.) 


With feelings that may be better con- ! 
ceived tliaii cleseribed, Alice followed the ! 

servifnt who bad .summoned her from tlic 1 

» 

jiarlor. She entered a small neat room, i 
where a little man with a florid eoinplcxion j 
was seated at a breakfast table, on which | 
he was moving things about apparently 
witiiout motive, as if .suffering from ex¬ 
treme agitation; “ Oh ! sliut the door, 
shut the door,” cried he, in the (|uerulous 
voice of old age. The servant shut the 
door, and retired. Alice timidly ailvaiiccd. 
'i'lie Captain now rose slowly from his seat, 
and came toward.s her, saying, “ this is a 
singular letter yon have sent me—a very 
singular letter !” and taking her hand, he 
led her towards the window, and began to j 
examine her countenance with an eye of j 
scrutinizing ituiuiry. The changing color 
of his chuck soon atlestcd the emotions of 
Ills heart, and drawing her to his breast,' 
he cried, in a trcimilous voice, “ you are, 
you must be the child of my unfortunate 


daughlcr !” and the old man burst into 
tears as he spoke. “ Oh ! sir, do you then 
acknowledge me?” exclaimed tl)c weeping 
Alice. He drew his haiulkcrchief from his 
pocket, and covered his face for a moment; 
tlicn leading her to a seat, he look a chair 
by her, and kis.sing her, ])ade her give hiju 
the best detail she couhl of the story she 
had skctchcil in licr letter. Her tears 
flowed profusely as she spoke, and ins as 
he listened. He examined the writing—the 
hair—the car-riug.s.—“ This is her hand. 
Oh, 1 remember it too well !—I have her 
last letter—all that she left her fatiicr when 
slie deserted him.” He unlocked a little 
.secretary as he spoke, and took from it a 
pocket-book, and drawing thcncc a letter, 
he presented it to Alice, whose floating 
eyes hardly permitted her to read a.s fol¬ 
lows : 

“ My dear, my injured father; ^ 

Jiost as 1 am, the liliul uflcctions 
that have grown round my heart from iu- 

T V 
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fancy are not dead: for a while they have 
been hushed, but only to return with 
deeper force; and the bleeding heart of 
your repentant daughter now seeks your 
pardon, though she shuns your aid. Never, 
unless with honor, shall she jigaiii meet ! 
your eye. If then (as I seem to feel it is), 
this is the last time she shall address you, 
let the anguish she now suifers propitiate 
your forgiveness. Let not your curse fall 
heavy on her head; spurn not the frail one 
whoUif from your bosom ! let her name 
sometimes mingle in your prayers, and be¬ 
lieve that that which *wiU linger latest on 
her ii|), will be for her adored, her deserted 
father.” 

That letter,” resumed Captiiin Boyce, 

” I received some months after her flight, 
when my resentment w'as still in its first 
bitterness, and I flung it from me, as I 
imagined I had the writer from my heart, I 
Too late I regretted the omission of 
pron)j)t pursuit and intjuiry. When anger 
subsided into anxiety, 1 sought the fugitive j 
in vain; and many and bitter have been 
tile years I have lamented the misguided 
girl—the poor, forsaken, forgotten crea- j 
turc, who, when spurned by a seducer, j 
hati no father to soothe or to receive her. I 
Oh, my child ! my child ! hear me from |i 
thy early grave of sorrow ; in thy hour of || 
destitution, why didst thou not seek his I; 
hearth, and cheer its desolation ?” Ue l! 
wept like an infant, and Alice leaning over 
him, blended her tears with his. It was 1; 
long ere they were sufficiently composed to ! 
propose any plan as to the future; at length I, 
Captain Boyce desired Alice to consider his : 
home as her own, and to write immediate- ; 
Jy to the Sneyds on the subject, “ For I 
the few years yet remaining to me, be my 1| 
child, my companion ; let me lavish upon ! 
thee all I denied my unfortunate, unhappy | 
Alice !”—“ And all that she would have I 
been, all that she was, will I endeavour to ■ 
be, my dearest father, my only friend,” ’ 
passionately cried Alice, kissing his aged 
hand. Her grandfather now requested her I! 
to descend to the parlor, and ring for what I 
refreshment she pleased; that for himself I 
would need some hours of solitude to n 
recover his shattered spirits; again he y 
kissed her, and she withdrew. I! 

Little did kIig anticipate that she should, 1; 
on again entering the room, which a lew I 


; hours held her a stranger, again meet £d- 
I inund Armstrong, and be enabled to r,cceive 
j him as the mistress of the mansion. Her 
countenance evinced the emotion she had 
undergone: but there was a groundwork of 
happiness beneath the sweet melancholy 
that pervaded her air, which he soon per¬ 
ceived. He drew from her a slight but 
touching outline of her stor^^; and in the 
M'arin and ardent manner of his age and 
nature, he congratulated her on finding a 
father in the captain, and implored her to 
receive u lover in Edmund Armstrong. 
But the new duties to which she happily 
found herself subjected, forbade her giving 
Edmund a hope iinsnctioncd by the appro¬ 
bation of her grf.ndfather. All he could 
obtain was permission to address him on 
the subject at some future period; but 
though her tongue refused utterance to the 
answering ])ussion which kindled in her 
heart, her tones, licr looks sufficiently de¬ 
clared it. It was evident to the delighted 
eyes of Edmund that she loved him, and he 
did not know that, warned by the fatal 
example of her mother, she had mentally 
! determined never to enter into an engage¬ 
ment that had not the open sanction of 
Iicr venerable protector: full, therefore, of 
hope and happiness, young Armstrong 
withdrew, and left her, for the first time 
in her life, to the performance of the filial 
duties and attentions. 

The charm of novelty was superadded 
to the pleasures of Alice’s new situation ; 
and the cajitain gratefully acknowledged 
that he had not been for many years so 
happy as he found himself in the society of 
his grandaughter. In the disposition to 
render her happy, he listened with com¬ 
placency to the suit of Edmund, and re¬ 
ferred him to Alice, who no longer having 
an excuse to withhold the confessions her 
heart yearned to make, poured into the 
grateful ear of lier lover the long hoarded 
tenderness she had cherished for him. 

Edmund took an early opportunity of 
renewing the intimacy of Alice with his 
sister Emily, for whom he had succeeded 
in effecting a partial reconciliation, both 
with her own and her husband’s family ; 
and through the same prompt exertion of 
fraternal love, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond. 
Wilson were placed in an establishment, 
not equal perhaps to their birth or their 
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deserts^ but far beyond what they could 
have effected without that friendly aid. 
The youthful couple received Alice with 
every demonstration of delight; and in a 
few months she judiciously extended her 
circle of acquaintance, sufficient to form a 
charming diversity to relieve the sameness 
of home, without withdrawing her from 
its duties. Often, on retiring of an even¬ 
ing to her room, would she retrace the 
brief and eventful period of her life, ac¬ 
knowledge the goodness of Providence, and 
trust that the mother who had brought her 
into the world with so much sorrow and 
sufiering, was permitted to contemplate 
licr happiness. One wish only now and 
(hen rose to interrupt the tranquil felicity 
she enjoyed, a wish to know her father, 
and thence to learn the history of her 
mother’s woes; but though it often steeped 
her pillow in tears, it M'as never permitted 
to cloud her aspect, or depress her cheer¬ 
fulness, when in the presence of those for 
hIioiii it was alike her duty and inclination 
to exert every effort to render herself agree 
able. 

That life which is most happy nffijrds 
least for the narrator, since, however de¬ 
lightful ill the enjoyment, there are few 
who do not yawn over the unrufned pages 
of peaceful existence, and ask distress, or 
at least incident, to give poignancy to tlic 
detail; \vc will, therefore, glance over 
some few more months of Alice Boyce’s 
life, ^nd hasten to that period which again 
presented the agitation incident to change. 
Prol’cssiona! duty called on the reluctant 
Kdmmid, who, in the conflict which love 
and glory created in his heart, found love 
likely to get the mastery. To leave Alice 
now, was even more fatal to his peace than 
formerly; every hour seemed to add some 
ripened beauty to her person, some addi¬ 
tional fascination to her manner; she was 
not now hid in an obscure corner in the 
country, with few to see, and fewer still to 
appreciate her merits: she was in the. 
midst of a polished, though circumscribed 
circle, in London; the acknowledged grand¬ 
child of a man whose profession, inde¬ 
pendent of every other quality, would 
always ensure him and his respect and 
attention : would not, then, he asked him¬ 
self, there be a great chance of some suc¬ 
cessful rival supplanting him ? Not that he 


j doubted the truth of her he loved, but he 
' had seen with feelings of apprehension 
I how overstrained were her sentiments of 
I filial duty, and how yielding was the gen- 
j tleness of nature; commands from Captain 
Boyce, and the appealing ardency of some 
new and passionate lover, might make her 
violate her vows, and consign him and 
herself to eventual wretchedness. Full of 
these ideas, he determined to urge the 
captain to permit their union before he 
quitted England. Ills grandaughter’s 
youth had hitherto been the only obstacle, 
and Edmund went prepared with a thou¬ 
sand instance.s of even younger brides. 
The captain listened with complacency to 
the proposal Edmund made, and then, in a 
manner more consistent with mature deli¬ 
beration than the impatient spirit of his 
young auditor, he began his reply : ‘‘ Mr. 
Armstrong, you are a very fine young man, 
and 1 don’t wonder that Alice loves you ; 
and you’ll make her a good husband, I 
dare to say you will. I have no objection 
to you—none in the world; but 1 know 
nothing of any one belonging to you, ex¬ 
cept that pretty sister of yours; now she 
seems very kind to Alice, and 1 like her 
for that; but you have other relations, 
haven’t you ?—A father, or a mother; 

and when I was a boy it was the custom to 

* 

consult them on .such occasions us the pre¬ 
sent. I know fashions alter strangely, and 
perhaps 1 may be putting you on an obso¬ 
lete practice: but before you take Alice 
for better or worse, I must know what you 
are taking her to. I want her to go into 
no family as an interloper, to meet sour 
looks and wry faces. All fair above board: 
get your father’s and mother’s consent, and 
you shall have mine.” An intimation more 
petrifying Edmund could not receive; he had 
latterly not been on the most friendly terms 
with his family for several reasons : in the 
first place, he had made himself very offi¬ 
cious in his sister Emily’s affairs; secondly, 
he had suffered Alfred Wilson to make a 
prize of the wealthy Miss Elton; and 
lastly, he had refused overtures from the 
father of Miss Wilniot, who had offered 
him his daughter with a fortune not incon¬ 
siderable. Ills father, a man of the world, 
and a true lover of himself and Ijis own 
enjoyments, pronounced him a fool, and 
declared he might mnkc his way in the 
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world as well as he could, for he would 
neither spend time, money, nor trouble 
upon him. His mother, whose restless 
spirit never knew the repose of a moment, 
nor suflfered any one near her to know it 
either, would often exclaim in the violence 
of her wrath, ** He’s an obstinate wretch ! 
had he been guided by M/y advice, he would 
now have been worth thousands, and 
united to some woman of rank, whose 
family might have forwarded his progress 
in his profession: but no, with his fine 
feelings and fancies, be will throw himself 
away on some minx without a shilling. All 
that 1 tried to instil into his mind of 
worldly prudence has been fruitless; if this 
is having a genius, God keep all his bro¬ 
thers and sisters dolts; this is the fruits of 
his poetry writing and romance reading, of 
which I was once silly enough to be vain.” 
Thus would she vent her feelings among 
the few favored with her coniidcnce, or 
within hearing of her never-ending still¬ 
beginning system of complaint and lamen¬ 
tation. Under these circumstances, Kil- 
mund knew the fruitlessncss of appeal to 
the parental tribunal. Alice had little 
fortune, and W'as besides an object of pecu¬ 
liar aversion to his ii other. It was bcylla | 
here, Charybdis there. Pressed at once 
by tfie importunity of time, and the diffi¬ 
culties by which he was surrounded, he 
sat down and wrote a candid statement to 
his father, reminded him that he had once 
been a son and a lover, and asked him in 
reconciling the duties of the one and the 
wishes of the other, he hud not endured 
sulTerings which would teach him to pity 
another. This letter was speedily answer¬ 
ed. It bnefiy commented on the folly of 
young men, who are mad till they obtain 
their wishes, and miserable when they do; 
it advised him not to delay Joining the 
fleet, and seeking in gain and glory that 
which was worth a thousand wives, who 
changed their manners as they did their 
names, and who at best only filled a house 
with brats and baubles; and he finally 
concluded that his son should never have 
to reproach him for giving his consent to 
a marriage, which had neither rank nor 
fortune to render it palatable. 

All hope of becoming the husband of 
Alice before his departure now vanished, 
and he endeavoured to acquiesce in the 


painful necessity with what grace he could. 
To take his farewell, reiterate his vows, 
and adjure her to be perpetually mindful of 
her own, was all that was now left him, 
and with a heart of boding melancholy he 
gave his accustomed tap ather grandfather’s 
door. The usual question, as he walked in, 
of “ Miss Boyce at home ?” was answered 
in the negative. “ But the captain is ? ”— 
“ No, sir, they left town this morning.” 
—“Left town!” repeated the astounded 
Edmund. “ Yes, sir, but there is a letter 
for you.” He hastily followed the servant 
into the parlor, and snatching the letter 
from him, he desired him to leave the 
room. The superscription was in the cap¬ 
tain’s hand—he tore it open; it ran thus: 

" Sir: My years and iny feelings are en¬ 
tirely unequal to the contest I see before 
me, I have therefore thought it best to 
avoid the storm I could not subdue, and 
withdraw with my grandaughtcr till suck 
time as your departure should leave us 
without fear of iiiolestatiou. You will 
probably be surprised at the tenour of this 
letter, and still more when I inform you 
that it is my wish that all intercourse, even 
of the slightest kind, may cease hetween 
us. The enclosed letter, addressed to me 
hy your unworthy mother, is the only 
apology I can offer; if any other satisiue- 
tion be expected, I am not so old a man 
but 1 will give it yon. By whatever 
means the story of my unfortunate child 
has become known, of this be assured, she 
has one friend, who till his grey hairs are 
laid in the grave, will be at once her pro¬ 
tector and defender.” 

In a state of mind bordering on distrac¬ 
tion Edmund read the enclosure; it was 
all that malice, prejudice, and virulence 
could dictate. Edmund crushed it in his 
hand, and raising his eyes, uttered a tor¬ 
rent of imprecations, w'hich alike involved 
kindred and connexions, past, present, and 
future, in “ one fell .swoop.” Tlicn start¬ 
ing from his chair, he paced the room; the 
next moment he furiously rung the bell, 
and called for pen, ink and paper. “ Oh!” 
he exclaimed, dashing from him the fatal 
scroll, “ the defers this has planted in the 
heart of Alicel” Again he read the cup- 
tain’s letter; “ by llcavcn it points at. 
me—lie thinks I have meanly betrayed tliat 
angel’s confidence, and babbled to the idle 
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ear of envenomed curiosity the sacred 
story of her sorrows. 1 will not wait the 
dull agency of writing, I will pursue them; 
they shall hear me!” Once more the bell 
rung like an alaruin. The moment the ser¬ 
vant appeared, he asked whither the captain 
was gone ; the mim replied that he could 
not inform him. No equivocation, ras¬ 
cal 1” exclaimed the infuriated Edmund, 
catching him by the collar, “ tell me this 
instant, or I’ll shake the life out of you !” 
The servant, who had before fancied he 
was mad, was now perfectly convinced of 
it, and called aloud for lielp. Immediately 
a short, fat woman, about four feet high, 
the cook, and a servant girl were heard 
scrambling up stairs, and with outcries 
that would have shamed the war-whoop of 
a couple of Indian warriors, rushed to the 
aid of their fellow-servant. This scene 
brought Edmund to his recollection, and 
releasing the man, he more calmly interro¬ 
gated him as to the place of his master’s 
destination : and being repeatedly assured 
that he was totally ignorant of it, that the 
captain and Miss Boyce had left town sud¬ 
denly, without saying a word as to whither 
they w'crc going, or when they meant to 
return, lie snatched his hat and precipitate¬ 
ly left the house, infinitely to the relief and 
satisfaction of the menial trio. 

The next day Edmund quitted England; 
wc will therefore leave him, and pursue the 
less actively engaged but equally wretched 
Alice. To the superficial observer she gave 
no indication of deep or strong feeling; and 
her grandfather, in whom age had dimmed 
the finer perceptions, innigined that absence 
and change of scene would in a little while 
restore the calm equanimity of her spirits. 
But the wound his pride and aHcctions had 
received might have taught him, that the 
lacerations of the heart arc not so soon 
forgotten; that it is the shallow stream that 
bubbles in its course, but that the deep 
waters in silence wear the channels in which 
they flow. In vmn Brighton presented its 
gay scenes and gayer visitants; to the siek 
heart of Alice all was dull and vapid: but 
with the strict disciplineofmind to which she 
hud habituated herself, she even now wore 
an air of tranquillity, and in her attention 
to the habits and comforts of the captain, 
was even more than ever scrupulously ob¬ 
servant. With him she walked of an 
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evening, and visited the libraries and other 
places of public resort of a morning. On 
one of these occasions, ns she sat turning 
over a new publication, a hand was gently 
placed upon her shoulder, and turning 
round, she beheld the smiling beautiful face 
of Emily. So many thoughts and feelings 
were associated with that well-known coun¬ 
tenance, that Alice had neither power to 
rise nor speak. The increasing paleness of 
her cheek, and the faint smile, spoke vo¬ 
lumes to the sympathetic heart of her who 
gazed on her. “ My sweet Alice,” cried 
she, drawing a chair beside her, 1 have 
much to say to you; w'hcre and when can 
I sec you ? and how is it you have never 
written to me?”—“ That I have forborne 
to do so was from a sense of duty; I was 
forbid to write: the authority would also 
perhaps interdict my seeing you; before the 
mandate arrives that I should tremble to 
disobey, tell me where and how is Ed¬ 
mund?”—“ Well and safe, I trust,” re¬ 
plied his sister; ** but this is no place for 
conversation so interesting; if you won’t 
come and see me, I will you ; I’ll storm the 
garrison, you may depend on it.” If Alice 
carried her sense of the filial duties too 
far, Emily perhaps thought too lightly of 
them; but each disposition >vas the na¬ 
tural consequence of the early impressions 
their minds had received on the subject. 
The smile that [)Iaycd upon the lip of Alice 
was interrupted by seeing the captain ad¬ 
vance towards them, for he had left her a 
short time before Emily came up. The 
expression of his countenance boded hos¬ 
tility, but it was not in any heart, and cer¬ 
tainly not in his, to resist the channing 
Mrs. Raymond Wilson, and the conference 
finally ended by tlic captain walking home 
with Alice on one arm, and Emily on the 
other. I told you there would be a ca¬ 
pitulation,” cried the latter aside to Alice; 

“ fear not, I will make him strike colors to 
Edmund’s yet.” For a long time Alice had 
not stepped so lightly as she did to-day; so 
soon does the buoyant spirit of youth re¬ 
vive, so little does it require to recreate the 
beam of hope. As soon as left to them¬ 
selves, the full tide of confidence began its 
flow. Edmund’s departure and wretched¬ 
ness were hallowed by the tearsiof both, 
while the support and solace he had de¬ 
rived from the prorii^es of Emily, to be 
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mindful of his interest, drew from Alice 
the warmest expression of gratitude. Next 
came the painful subject of Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong's Conduct, and the history of her 
discovery of the melancholy story of Alice. 
The advertisement of Mrs. Sanders (Lady 
Herbert’s cook) was answered by the Wil- 
mots, who engaged her in that capacity; 
she, with what she had gained from Alice, 
and what she had learned from the man 
who had been the means of Alice discover¬ 
ing her grandfather, was sulHciently well 
acquainted with her history to give a de¬ 
tailed, and probably ad exiiggcrated account 
of her sad story, which the industry of Miss 
Wilmot was not long in extracting, and 
even more expeditious in circulating. Mrs. 
Amstrong and Miss Wilmot were in high 
conference at the time Edmund’s letter ar¬ 
rived, the issue of which has been already 
seen. 

This conversation put the last stroke to 
the irremediable malady of Alice. Unseen 
but by the nice and discerning eye of affec¬ 
tion, her spirits gradually ebbed, and her 
lovely formed wasted; dear as was Edmund 
to her heart, and fondly as she cherished 
bis image, slie made a secret resolution 
never to become Iul wife, even should re¬ 
morse teach his parents to relent. No, 
she felt she was stigmatized for ever; the 
common talk of all, a mark for folly to 
point its finger, an object at which super¬ 
cilious pride started in disgust and scorn; 
even the little courtesy she met, she looked 
on as sufferance and compassion. These 
reflections interwove themselves with every 
subject, every scene, every recollection, 
and she felt the bitter penalty of her father's 
guilt and Iier mother’s frailty. 

Owing probably to her extreme youth, 
and the consolation she derived from re¬ 
ligion, her decline was not rapid; and as¬ 
suming as it did in her its most beautiful 
appearance, giving additional delicacy and 
brilliancy to her complexion, adding lustre 
to the native radiance of her eyes, it de¬ 
ceived for a long time all who beheld her, 
and her health was believed to be as per¬ 
fect as her beauty. Her spirits had always 
been calm, her voice always sofV, any va¬ 
riation or depression was consequently the 
less marked, and if it was, it only served to 
endear her more to those around. Emily 
was her first and dearest friend; but ano¬ 


ther intimacy arose which closely rivalled 
it, and that was with Miss Elton, who the 
first night she beheld her had repelled rather 
than attracted; but the elevated carriage 
and majestic stile of beauty, which ex¬ 
cited awe in a general assembly, were 
blended with so many conciliating graces in 
the private circle, that it only served to 
leave deep and permanent impression of 
all that was captivating and delightful. 
With Alice she was perfectly bewitched, 

' and regretted that their acquaintance had 
not commenced sooner; but this prepos¬ 
session of Miss Elton's, great as it was, 
was infinitely exceeded by that of her 
invalid sister, to whom Alice became so 
dear, to whose happiness she became so 
necessary, that Captain Boyce, who could 
not bear a long separation, was often with 
his granduughter a resident fur weeks 
together at the mansion of Rear-Admiral 
Elton. 

At length those happy politietd changes 
took place which proini.sed peace to suffer¬ 
ing Europe. The fame of Edimiml Arm¬ 
strong preceded his arrival. The letters 
of Alice and Emily, though the former 
were as passionless us the latter, hud served 
to soothe the pangs of absence; every 
hint of the impossibility of their union, 
he construed to her timid and retiring na¬ 
ture; and he announced the period of his 
arrival in a herald-lcttcr couched in the 
most impassioned language. Alice was 
with £Jnnly at the time it came ; she' then 
disclosed to her friend her finai intentions, 
and enjoined her to use every effort to con¬ 
vince her brother tfmt they were irrevoca¬ 
ble, since she found how fruitless was the 
task of doing so herself; she then bade 
Emily for a time farewell, and to prevent 
her spirits sinking under the effort she 
had enjoined herself, slie flew to Miss El¬ 
ton and her sister. Here all that elegant 
conversation could do to revive, or sym¬ 
pathy to soothe, was essayed, and nut in 
vain; perhaps the consciousness tliat the 
termination of the struggle was approach¬ 
ing, and that she would soon exchange 
this scene of turmoil for a state of beati¬ 
tude, shed that celestial tranquillity around 
her, which made her look ** like an angel 
that had wandered from her sphere.'' 
The beautiful friends were seated toge¬ 
ther, when the sound of a carriage driv- 
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ing up to the Joor, induced Miss Elton 
to go to the window —** it is my father !” 
she exclaimed, and flew from the room: 
her sister, whom indisposition confined to 
the sofu, cried with a melancholy smile, 
** 1 cannot fly to him, he must come to 
me I** In a few minutes the drawing-room 
door was thrown open by the joyous Miss 
Elton, and one of the finest men Alice 
had ever beheld followed her light steps. 
He rapidly advanced up the apartment: but 
. sis if SI sudden pang had seized him he 
stopped short, exclaiming, " great God V* 
“ Are you ill, papa?” cried Miss Elton, 
while her sister rang the bell near which 
she was seated. “ Send them away, send 
them away I” he repeated as the servants 
entered the room, “ Who is that?” he 
continued, pointing to Alice, and still 
standing like a statue where he had first 
stopped. “ Miss Boyce, dear papu—dear 
Alice Boyce!”—“ The same! the same! 
the grave has rendered back its dead!” 
and with a countenance of ashy paleness 
he sunk upon the door. The servants 
were again summoned, and aided Miss 
Elton and Alice in restoring him. Hcbreath- 
ed with difficulty, and the first words he 
uttered were “ Alice Boyce ! ” when open¬ 
ing his eyes, they rested on the locket that 
hung on the bosom of Alice, who stood 
beside him chafing his temples. “ That 
pledge too I” he nuinmircd; then raising 
himself, he waved the servants from the 
room, and catcliing the hand of the trem¬ 
bling Alice, he gazed intently in her face— 
then with an effort to speak firmly he cried, 
“ You arc the child of Alice Boyce?” 
“ She was 3 ’our unhappy mother !”—“And 
1,” cried he, rising and catching her in his 
arms, “ your still more unhappy father — 
oh ! forgive me, Alice! forgive me, hea¬ 
ven ! 1 tremble to ask—but tell me—docs 

—is it possible your mother lives ?”—“ She 
gave me birth and died!” replied Alice, 
weeping on his bosom. “ Oh ! villain! vil¬ 
lain!” he exclaimed, and resigned his newly 
discovered daughter to the arms of Miss 
Elton, “ where shalt thou hide thy head!” 
The intense emotion of a scene like this 
is better conceived than described: the 
fragile constitution of Alice w'as shaken 
beyond its strength, and the next morning 
* she was unable to rise; her father was at 
her bedside coritinuallv throngii the day. 
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The first medical advice was called in, but 
the mysterious doctors shook their heads. 
Edmund, w'ho had down to claim her as his 
own, in spite of every worldly view or tiCp 
was not permitted to sec her; in an inter¬ 
view with the admiral, he learned this 
addition to her eventful story, and carried 
a letter from him to Captain Boyce, to 
which the only answer returned was, “ tell 
liiin, I will never see the betrayer of my 
child, and that I demand her unhappy off¬ 
spring the moment she is sufficiently re¬ 
stored to return to my roof.” Happily for 
Alice, she was not destined to survive to 
be the subject of contention : she partially 
revived, and indulged Edmund with an in¬ 
terview', though contrary to the advice of 
her physicians, who urged the necessity of 
the utmost quiet and the absence of emo¬ 
tion ; but, alas! Alice could sec no one 
without emotion, since every individual 
around her formed a link of a chain on 
which all her thoughts and feelings hung. 

For a whole month her strength daily 
and hourly declined, during which period 
EdmiiiKl had gradually established himself 
as her constant attendant and siip])ortcr. 
As she felt the final moment advancing, 
she earnestly intreated to see her grand¬ 
father, and that which no other power 
could, her dying wish effected; he passed 
the threshold of his daughter’s seducer, to 
take a last farewell of tiie remaining 
victim. 

The next day she was sufficiently well to 
rise and sit on a couch ; hcM* countenance 
was more tlian usually radiant, and she 
was even gay ; he?r father beheld her with 
melancholy delight; Edmund was support¬ 
ing her, and Miss Elton, whose harp had 
been moved into her room, w'as touching 
the string with a delicacy suited to the 
nerves of her, she played to. “ Tlianks, 
dear Georgiana,” she cried, as the 5 train 
closed, “ thank you all, you are too good 
to me.” In a few minutes after she asked 
the hour, and repeated the inquiry seve¬ 
ral times in the course of half an hour. 
“ Where is my father ?” on his having left 
the room for a few minutes: “ he will 
not forsake me at the last!” He re-en¬ 
tered as she spoke* and bent over her 
with voiceless tenderness. “ Oh I all will 
soon be over !” slie cried very faintly, and 
turning her eves on Edmund, she gazed 
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as long as she had power, then dropped 
her head upon his bosom, and expired. 

Thus perished one formed to be the 
ornament and delight of society, the vic¬ 
tim of her parent’s turpitude and the 
world’s cruelty. It matters not now to 
revert to the history of her mother, who 
was “ more sinned against than sinning 
but this, out of the many thousand warn¬ 
ing examples which occur in life, might 
be held forth as one, to prove that w'hen 
wc once quit the rigitt patli, how little 
can we ca’culate the mischief wc create) 
the sad heritage of sluinic and sorrow des¬ 
cends from us to our ill-fated but innocent 
offspring, and perhaps ceases not there. 
Neither can we forbear animadverring ere 
we entirely close the page on the cruelty of 
those hearts that “ can brui.'C the broken > 


reed,’* and add to the poignancy of an 
inevitable destiny, the bitterness of wilful 
and deliberate insult. It is a pity the world 
forms so few distinctions, bctw'ecn degrada- 
dation arising from circumstances over 
which w'e have no control, and that which 
wc incur from actual and voluntary error. 
To visit guilt with punishment and neglect, 
is the natural feeling consequent on behold¬ 
ing crime, though it might frequently be 
blended with less severity and a greater 
w'ish to reclaim than to condemn; but to 
slight or slum those who from fortuitous 
circumstances innocently and unfortunately 
l)ear the stigma of hereditary error, is a 
species of prescriptive injustice, which the 
practice of the world cannot sanctity, nor 
common sense, to say nothing of common 
feeling, sjuiction nor excuse. 


THE WILD ARAB; OR THE CHILDREN OF THE WH.DERNESS. 

A TALE. 


f Continued from our last.) 


On inclining more forward, Zenim’s 
aiiiuzcment gave place to an emotion of 
horror, as lie beheld, twisting its scaly coils 
round and round the bole of a chenar tree, 
a serpent of an immense length and size, 
whose head, drooj)ing from the foliage, and 
then raised again, like that of a swan upon 
the water, was projected towards the horse 
and its rider, who appeared mutually 
charmed, or fascinated by the serpent’s 
influence, an influence which seemed wholly 
to issue from the glaring, emerald-colored 
eyes of the formidable monster. A cold 
perspiration suddenly rose on the l)row of 
Zenim; at first he was hurrying back, in or¬ 
der to claim the assistance of Buda. In an 
instant the impulse subsided. Ilethoughtthe 
dying groans of the stranger already smote 
his ear; the very crush of his bones, yield¬ 
ing to the vast pressure of the destroyer, 
seemed dreadfully accusing his feeble heart¬ 
ed hesitation. A new thought blazed across 
his mind, and lit it to a noble end, like 
lightning, which, at <lead midnight, directs 
the half-appalled adventurer to the rescue 
of some forlorn wretch, who but for the 
timely exertion of his friendly hand, is jj 


doomed to sink inevitably into the bottom¬ 
less abyss of woe and death. Zunim’s 
resolution was immediately fixed, and, 
creeping softly along the underwood, he 
approaclied so near, as to be capable of 
hearing the tlccp sighs of the horseman 
issue tuniultnoiisly from his despairing 
breast, and the foam of the saliva rattling 
in tile serpent’s throat. Desperation rather 
than courage seemed to add Herculean 
strength to the nerves of the youth, ami, 
darting suddenly from his shadowy con¬ 
cealment, he hurled his javelin with such 
an effective aim at the monster, that he 
pierced it completely through. In an in¬ 
stant the horse flow like lightnmg irom tlie 
valley, while the serpent with one dreadful 
writhe snapped asunder the chenur tree, 
and fell among boughs and splinters bleed¬ 
ing to the earth. Zenim having retired 
to some distance, stood contemplating the 
quick throl)s of his victim, where it lay in 
sightless agonies still struggling with the 
javelin, and lashing the earth so forcibly a« 
to rend up the very roots of the ground 
foliage. He had not, however, remained 
long ere the sound of a human voice as- 
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ailed him ; and, turning bis head, he be¬ 
held the dignified stranger whose life he 
liad been the happy means of preserving, 
leading his horse by the rein, and approach¬ 
ing majestically towards him, with every 
demonstration of gratitude written in his 
features. “ Young man,** said the stranger, 
returning Zenim’s bow with a courtly air, 
“ by this unlooked-for magnanimity you 
have saved that, for w'hich thousands even 
in to-day’s orisons shall bless your name; 
tell, then, if such a thing be possible, how 
can I requite the obligation. If wealth or 
power could yield enough, both are at my 
command and at yours; name but your 
desires, I am bound to fulfil them, be they 
what they may; ask boldly, any thing in 
mortal gift, and doubt not to receive ac¬ 
cording to the request. Zeniiii blushed 
deeply as the unknown accosted him; the 
idea of being in the j)rescncc of a stranger 
now, for the first time, obtruded itself 
upon his mind; “ Sir,” saiil he, with great 
modesty, “ in rendering you this service, 
whatever be your rank or power, I did for you 
no more than I would have done for the 
meanest of my fellow creatures. The reward 
exists in my own satisfaction. I am ainj)ly re¬ 
paid in seeing you tluis completely rescued.” 
The stranger was filled with admiration at 
these words, and pressing on Zenim’s 
finger a ring of infinite value, as a testi¬ 
mony of his gratitude, he earnestly sought 
a disclosure of his name and residence. 
Zenhn started at the inquiry ; the solemn 
injunction of his mother to avoid all con¬ 
versation with any other person tiutii Budu 
occurred forcibly to his mind, and trem¬ 
bling at the thought of adding to the un¬ 
happiness of his parent by a single act of 
disol-ediencc, “ Sir,” said he, again ad¬ 
dressing the stranger, “ it is not for me to 
make known cither my name or habitation ; 
solitude is c<iually the lot of ni3'sclf and 
parent ; our delight is not the city, but 
the wilderness; and as I, who only exist 
in seeing my mother happ}', or at least Jis 
far as heaven permits, should be wretched 
to oppose either her commands or desires, 
you cannot more greatly oblige me than 
by forbearing to inquire after the person 
to whom you seem to consider yours«*If so 
abundantly indebted: promise me this, and 
I will not fail to remember you in my daily 
prayers. Affected by the serious manner 


in which he was im'portuncd, the stranger 
reluctantly complied with a request so ap¬ 
parently singular, by promising to make no 
further inquiries respecting the name or 
condition of his gallant preserver, “ Per¬ 
haps,** said he, anxioiisly^, “we shall meet 
again.’*—“ Perhaps so,” answered Zenim, 
in a tone that implied not a most distant 
hope of such a circumstance. “ I swear 
by the most high prophet,” exclaimed the 
stranger, gently detaining the youth as he 
was about to turn away, “ I swear by the 
Father of Heaven, whatever 3'ou demand 
of me, at any time, by the token of that 
ring, you shall receive: remember the 

name of-” “Hold!” interrupted 

Zenim, “ open not to ambition a heart 
content with the lot of the humble, by the 
disclosure of a name xvhich I ought not to 
learn ; let me only recollect you as a fellow 
creature,—as a man—it is enough. Al¬ 
ready have I violated a sacred promise by 
holding with you a conversation beyond 
the limits of necessity. Take back this 
ring: its value maj' serve to render others 
happy, while with me, in these deserts, its 
wortii and beaut}' cannot but be lost.”— 
“ Singular being! ” answered the stranger, re¬ 
fusing to receive the proffered gem, “ retain 
that ring, if not for my sake, as a memento 
that you have been permitted to achieve, 
in your own rude mountains, with your 
single arm, an action that, blazoned forth 
to the Kasteni world, would become 
the envv of millions.” “ Are men so 
jealous of good,” thought Zenim, as 
he replaced the stranger’s present 011 his 
finger; “yes, said he, for your sake I will 
venture to accept this jewel; for your sake 
I promise to w’car and esteem it; but sec, 
the horsemen by wliom I recently saw you 
surrounded arc coming this way, doubt¬ 
less in quest of their chief; farewell! may 
you be happy.” With these wonls, darting 
hiuMcnly up the steep, he abruptly dis¬ 
appeared, leaving the astonislicd wanderer 
to rejoin the companions of his sports, and 
returning to the seclusion in which he had 
left Biida, discovered him w'ornc out by 
fatigue and heat, sleeping soundly on the 
grass, little dreaming of the adventure 
which had befallen his charge. For a short 
space Zenim sat down on a broken rock, 
and ruminated within himself whether or 
not he should communicate his adventure 
U 2 
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to the old slave, or whether, to spare the 
apprehensions of his mother, he should 
bury the matter, at least for the present, 
in his own breast. While he was still deep 
in reflection, Buda awoke; one beam of 
his venerated countenance decided Zenim’s 
resolution, and in a few words he related 
the udvcntin e. Buda, who seemed willing 
to imagine his senses still asleep, gazed a 
few moments at his companion, and then, 
nibbing his eyes to assure himself that no 
other than Zenim actually sat bcsitle him. 
" Marvellous 1 ” exclaimed he, “but where 
is the wonderful serpent and the chenar 
tree you speak of “ Nay,” replied Zc- 
nini, rising, “you seem to forget tlie in¬ 
junctions of my mother: the horsemen, 
doubtless, still linger in the valley; they I 
may even approach this solitude.”—“ We ; 
must instantly depart then,” said Biula, * 
drawing his cap more over his eyes, and 
snatching up his wallet with a considerable 
degree of emotion ; “ I would not for the i 
world they approached tlie habitation of my 
mistress.”—“ Fear no inquiry on my ac¬ 
count,” continued Zenim, us he rapidly 
followed the steps of his conductor down 
the mountain, “ the place of my abode re¬ 
mains a secret; the stranger has sworn 
not to seek .it, and he will not break his 
vow.” Buda returned no answer, but, !)y 
his unusual speed, appeared dreadfully np- 
jirehensivc of pursuit. The day was nearly 
ut a close ere the cottage of Dcenira pre¬ 
sented itself ; she received them with new 
emotions of joy, and, with new transports | 
of tenderness, once more fondly pressed 
the beating heart of Zenim against lier 
own. Providence, in rendering Iier unfor¬ 
tunate, had left her more sensible of tliosc 
blessings which remained, “ Ah, my son !” j 
cried she, as the youth placed himself by ! 
her side, and affectionately reclined his 
head on her maternal bosom, “ this short 
absence has convinced me that only in your 
presence I can taste the sweets of peace; 
a separation from my child would—” And 
she paused, as if to stifle the thought that 
was rising to her lips.—Dear mother !** 
exclaimed Zemm, enthusiastically filial, 

“ we will never part; thi.s valley and this 
habitation constitute an earthly paradise to 
me, with you and Buda.” Doenira drew 
her hand slowly acrosK her eyes, in order to 
conceal the tears they contained; sad re¬ 


flections df the past, and forebodings of the 
future rushed upon her soul, and rising in 
evident distress, the better to conceal the 
disorder which agitated her frame, she 
busied herself in placing before both Ze- 
nini and Buda a repast of dried fruit, rice, 
and camel’s milk. Zenim was first to re¬ 
late the story of the serpent. Doenira heark¬ 
ened with delight to the modest accents in 
which that story was couched. Slie gloried 
in theenterprizeof her son, in the benevo¬ 
lence and bravery he had displayed, though 
her heart sickened at the bare idea of the 
peril to which he had cxpo.scd himself. 
Zenim now, for the first time, drew from 
his vest the ring wliich he had previously 
concealed there, and presented it to Doeni¬ 
ra; but uhat was his amazement to behold 
her, as she gazed franticly upon the inscrip¬ 
tion it contained, sink, with a scream 
of joy, involuntarily upon her knees, 
and exclaiming at the same time, “ merci¬ 
ful Prophet! for this I thank thcc; my 
son has nobly revenged liimself for his 
father’s injuries by saving the life of the 
tyrant.”—“ Mother Madam !” ex¬ 

claimed Zenim and Buda in a brcntli, each 
starting from his seat, and assisting Dcenira 
to rise. Pale and trembling, she gazed 
kindly on each; her eye was lit in joyful 
woe. “I see, Buda,” sighed she, yon stand 
ustoin.slu'd at my sudden weakness; the 
secret, >\hich we have hitherto guarded 
with so miieli caution, Heaven seems re¬ 
solved to disclose; bcliold this ring,—it can 
belong to no one save the ungrateful Mo- 
rack: his motto and his cipher are upon it.” 
Buda took the ring, with some degree of in¬ 
credulity expressed in his countcnanci;, 
which suddenly vanished as he read the 
inscription J//a achar.^ Zenim, who l)ad 
been eagerly perusing the features of the 
slave, was now convinced that his mother’s 
concern owed itself to a just cause, and, 
sinking at her feet, “ Unfold to me, “ ex¬ 
claimed he, imploringly, “ the mystery 
which hamgs ovenny existence—the secret 
; for which my heart has lung tliirsted; 
what ami? Who is the father of Zc- 
nitn, the child of the wilderness? If he 
be criminal, tiiese uplifted hands shall 
never cease to supidicate for his pardon;— 
if he be a wronged man, these hands 


God is most mighty. 
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shall equally pursue his enemies.*’ Doenira 
cast a look of terror at her son, as his 
last wortls assaile<l her ear. “ Boy 1 boy!” 
sluiddcrcd she, “ is it for thee to extri¬ 
cate from the bowels of the deep earth a 
victim, doomed by a vow to Alla, never, 
never more to behold the light of day, 
that blessed light which nourishes all crea¬ 
tures, and deprived of which, as of the 
smile of heaven, all creatures languish? 
Is it for thee to change the decrees of 
an imf)Iacable power, or to wring from a 
heart of adamant the sympathizing throbs 
of mercy ?” ‘‘ Alla aebar /” cried Ze- 

iiini: God is most mighty ! in his hand 

are the hearts and the dispositions of 
mankind; it is his to freeze the blood 
with remorse, or to melt it with com¬ 
passion ; he knows best how to punish 
and to pardon ; with his aid the W'cuk are 
mighty, and without it the strongest are 
but as the serpent which I have this day 
seen weltering at my feet; at the feet of 
one, whose strength to llis, was as the dew 
dropping at sunrise from the low tulips of 
Astracan, to the roaring and gigantic torrent 
that hurls its sheeted foam over the stu¬ 
pendous summits of these mountain so¬ 
litudes. If, mother, dear mother, as you 
have said, this Morack be indeed the enemy j 
of my father, perhaps from his persccu- » 
lion you have sought this place as a re¬ 
fuge? V*ou imagined not how possible it 
was for an unseen hand to direct Morack j 
into the desert to prostrate him before | 
your son. Oh, mother! mother! it is de¬ 
creed that 1 should now learn the full ex¬ 
tent of my misfortunes; from your lips 
only cun I ac({uirc the information, and j 
tliis event comes like a winged messenger • 
from on high, to declare the hour wherein 
the secret of yonr sorrows should be fully 
unfolded to that bosom, which nature has 
fashioned best to receive and to share 
uiHiction with so tender a parent. 

“ Not now, not now,” sobbed Doenira, 
retiring a few steps, while Zenim con¬ 
tinued to follow her on hisknees; “leave 
me, I entreat—I command you leave me.” 

Subdued by the solemn manner of his 
mother, Zenim remained for an instant 
almost motionless. Dmnira gazed franticly 
upon him, and then, her bosom swelling 
witlt the moat poignant grief, hurried to 
her own apartment. “ Oh, Duda 1” cx*^ 


claimed the youth, as the old man hung 
sorrowfully and affectionately over him, 
“ am I then undeserving the confidence 1 
seek, or is the mind of Zenim too abject 
to support a development of this fatal mys¬ 
tery ? What victim is it doomed by Alla to 
perish in the dark deep earth ? what in¬ 
supportable and unbending power inflicts 
wretchedness on the noble-minded Dmnira, 
and drives her forth into the wilderness, to 
seek shelter with the untamed antelope and 
the wild gazelle ?” 

Buda took Zenim kindly by the hand. 
“ Have yet a little patience,” said he, 
mildly and imploringly: “ you seem to for¬ 
get the pangs this unlooked-for event may 
awake in the breast of your mother; her 
sufferings may be doubled by apj)rehcnsions 
of which you arc ignorant, and by recol¬ 
lections which the sight of that ring may 
have conjured up. l>oubt not, Zenim, 
all that is right your mother will not with¬ 
hold from you.” 

Zenim felt kccnl}' the effect of this mild 
and benevolent rebuke : “ Dear Buda,” an¬ 
swered he, bathed in tears, “ I have been 
too uninmdful of my mother’s indulgence; I 
ought to have known that her wisdom would 
best dictate when to ai)prize me of iny fa- 
tlicr’s destiny. I will not again hastily nor 
rashly intrude upon those cares which, at 
least by me, should be considered sacred.” 

Budu ])rcssed Zenim’s hand, and en¬ 
deavoured to turn his thoughts into a new 
channel. In the course of half aii hour 
Doenira rc-iippeared; her looks were se¬ 
rene, but deep sighs involuntarily stole 
from her lips, which in vain she eiulcavour- 
ed to conceal. Zenim could not but wit¬ 
ness her inquietude, which with true filial 
philosophy he studied to divert, by recur¬ 
ring as little as possible to the incidents of 
the day, and by assuming a cheerfulness 
foreign to his heart. 

At night, Zenim for some hours vainly 
courted repose; his thoughts and conjec¬ 
tures almost bewildered the strength of his 
imagination: at length, sleep heavily stole 
over his eyelids, and he dreamt of the 
valley of roses so lately visited. He thought 
that he sat on a bank, whose flower-fringed 
margin dipped innumerable blossoms into 
a fountain of clear water. He thought too 
that he hearkened to the drowsy murmur 
of a thousand streaiD«. and to the notc» of 
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innumerable nightingnlea issuing from a 
forest of pomegranates, while constantly 
before his eyes the golden butterflies of the 
cast spread their radiant wings, and the 
elfin humming birds wafted by the flutter 
of their tiny pinions celestial fragrance 
from the rich odoiired and sorrowful nyc- 
tanthis. lie seemed to bend over the 
water, in order to pluck a red lotus,* 
whose blushing hues tempted his hand, as 
the form of a beautiful virgin, attired in 
loose white drapery, and bearing on her 
arm an ewer of gold, after the manner of 
the Roman vestals, knelt sudden))' before 
him, and dipping the vessel into the water, 
offered him some to drink, which he was 
about to do as the bursting of an imiiginary 
talpot-treef awoke him from his visionary 
attempt, and perceiving that it was already j 
day-break, he quitted his pallet; but find¬ 
ing that Buda, who generally rose early to 
milk the camels, was not yet awake, in 
order not to disturb him he svandcred 
tdonc into the garden. The pleasing im¬ 
pression of his dream, the refreshing cool¬ 
ness of the morning, and the fragrance of 
surrounding blossoms, spangled with pure 
due, induced him to extend his walk into 
the valley. Insensibly the occurrences of 
the preceding day stole upon his iniml, and 
buried in meditation, he wandered a con¬ 
siderable way from the cottage ere he was 
roused to a sense of his situation by the 
bubbling of a small channel of water, 
which proceeded from the basin which, 
doubtless, yet contained his discarded rose. 
The dawn was still young; it was scarcely 
a quarter of a league from the spot, and lie 
determined to visit it, not w ithout a hope of 
reaching home before Dcenira should have 
left her chamber. For this purpose he 
doubled the speed of his footsteps; already 
the Bramin’s fountain was in view, pouring 
its silver-sheeted flood across fragments of 
lofty rocks, then contracting it to a deeper 
course, till it sunk into the reservoir be¬ 
neath, over which luxuriant palm-trees, 
flinging their green locks, seemed fantas¬ 
tically listening to the melancholy and dis¬ 
turbed sweep of the water. It was a spot 
over which nature had thrown her most 
romantic beauties, in order both to entrance 

• A water flower. 

f When tills tree blottsomr, it is said to make 
an explosion like the rqiortof a cannon. 


i the mind of the beholder, and to soothe it 
i by the peacc-infusing quietude of its solitary 
I shades. 

! While Zenim paused on an elevation 
I at some little distance from the captivating 
scene before him, to admire it with in¬ 
creasing admiration and wonder, he was 
somewhat surprised at the sound of a hu¬ 
man voice, and looking towards the valley 
beheld the form of a young girl whose 
features and complexion diflered materially 
from those of the females he had hitherto 
seen in the valley. She w'as youthful, fair, 
and uncommonly beautiful; her attire con¬ 
sisted merely of a pelisse and trowsers of 
white muslin, bound round the waist with 
a goUl-colored scarf, the embroidered enils 
of which hung dowm to the ground; her 
brown hair, confined at the liack part of 
the head by a bunch of crimson and blue 
flowers, streamed in luxuriant tresses over 
her shoulders, and gave an air of innocence 
ami loveliness to her person, W'hich it is 
easier to conceive than describe. tShc was 
seated at the entrance of a natural grotto, 
and by tlie form of a Turkish lute which 
lay up<)n her lap, Zenim was willing to 
suppose she had sought that place to in¬ 
dulge in emotions congenial to those whicli 
constantly gave extacy to his own l)osom, 

I He was almost ready to believe the idea, 
that a creature, surpassing even Docniraiii 
external perfection, must be nothing less 
than the guardian genius of the fountain. 
He had never, except in his last nigiit’s 
dream, imagined any thing in nature half 
so exquisitely beautiful. Zenim’s heart 
throbbed violently; he felt afraid to breathe, 
lest he should put to flight the angelic be- 
ins before him. He was desirous of draw- 
iiig still nearer, and for that purpose was 
parting the branches of the palm-tree which 
sheltered him from notice, when the sound 
of a second voice rivetted both his feet 
and his attention, and looking stedfastly 
through the leaves, he beheld the figure of 
a venerable and majestic old man reclining 
on his staff, and speaking to the young lady, 
whom he addressed by the name of Ascan- 
the, and presently after Zenim was trans¬ 
ported almost beyond himself, as she war¬ 
bled in tones of seraphic and heart-toucliing 
melody the following ballad, and at the 
same time continued to accompany herself 
with the instrument which she carried. 
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ALrS DAUGHTER. 

Tlie red gold sun is down the west, 
llic blue moon crowns the water-— 

All in yon tow'r seem gone to rest, 

Save AH’s lovely daughter. 

And wherefore sits that pensive maid 
At her lattice so lone and drear ? 

Is it she loves the midnight shade. 

Or the sea-bird’s cry to hear ? 

Nor midnight gloom, nor sea-bird’s cry 
Delight proud All's daughter. 

But see ’ncath yonder bastion high, 

Who stems the tell-tale water ! 

Yon pilot form that thwarts the wave, 

And points to distant shores. 

Is a young noble Ciiristinn slave, 

TJiat Zady’s heart adores. 

** Climb up, climb up, inylove!” site sighs, 
** Thrice welcome to my bow’r 

** More joy there lives in thy dark eyes 
“ Tlian in all my fatlier's pow’r.” 

And now he sinks at Zady’s feet, 

Her smile is lit in tears-^ 

And now iheir lips in transport meet— 
Alas!—tiiiit sound!—she hears. 

** Hence, hence my love, at once to Hight- 
“ My fatlier's step I know : 

“ Vain hope—we cannot hence to-night, 

“ Nor o’er yon ocean row.” 

He goes—she trembling waves her hand. 

As ’neath the moonlight pale, 

Distracting sight, a hostile band 
Her lover’., life assiiil. 

** Zady,” ho cries, '* for you Idict” 

.She hears his voice expire! 

Distraction kindles in her eye. 

Her brain is wrapt in fire. 

“ He’s dead!” she screams, with frantic 
shriek, 

“ His corse lloats o'er the wave— 

Dear love, tliy cold, cold arms I’ll seek, 

** And share thy wat’ry grave.” 
#«««*»* 

Here the voice of the songstress ceased, 
and a deep pause ensued, which was only 
broken by long-drawn sobs from the breast , 
of the old man, as Ascanthe, throwing ! 
asiilc her lute, seemed, by gentle ca¬ 
resses, endeavouring to mitigate some 
great miguish, whicli the melancholy ten¬ 
dency of her song bad evidently roused 
within Iiim. Zeniin, filled with pity, mul 


fearing sonic unusual accident might have 
occurred through this extraordinary agita¬ 
tion, and instigated by a natural impuLse 
of feeling, stood abruptly at the entrance of 
the cavern. His unexpected appearance 
excited some degree of surprise in the 
strangers, as, immediately sensible of the 
intrusion, Zenim stammered out an art¬ 
less apology, while the old man, dashing 
away a tear, took Ascanthe hastily by the 
hand, and prepared to withdraw. 

“ Pardon! sir,” exclaimed Zenim, sum¬ 
moning all his resolution, “ this unlooked- 
for interruption; since my presence oifeiids, 
’tis in my place, aud not in yours, to with¬ 
draw.” 

“ Youth!” answered the old man mildly, 
and in the tone of one that has long been 
familiar with sorrow, “ the seclusion of 
this fountain belongs not to us, nor will 
we stay to usurp it: true ’tis occasionally 
our resort, for its stillness fits well with 
the disposition of meditation and grief.” 

“ I cannot but deplore that I should 
have become the unfortunate cause of mo¬ 
lesting your (piictude,” observed Zenim, 
with great modesty; “ if I paused to heark¬ 
en to your strain of sorrow, it was because 
my heart sympathized with it.s gloom, not 
because I wished to trespass on the misfor¬ 
tunes of another. I merely came hither 
in quest of some roses which I wished to 
pluck for niy mother.’* 

“ Arc you then familiar with this wilder¬ 
ness?” inquired the old man. 

‘ By no means,” replied Zenim; “ ac¬ 
cident led me yesterday to this spot, wlien 
I discovered the flowers I have mention¬ 
ed : I determined to return and gather 
some of them, as w'e have none : but, as I 
perceive I miglit infringe on the rights of 
another, I am content to forego my inten¬ 
tion.” 

* The roses you have seen are not mine 
but my Ascanthe’s,” said the old man 
smiling, “ and she is too good to tleny 
them to a stranger.” At these woid.s As¬ 
canthe’s eyes cneountcred those of Ze¬ 
nim, and her cheek became suffused with 
blushes which might well have vied with 
the celestial hue of her favorite blos¬ 
soms; there was a degree of delightful em¬ 
barrassment and licsitation in the en¬ 
counter, and each seemed at a loss what 
to utter till the old man interposed. 
fT'o be 
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VOYAGES EN EUROPE PAR UN JEUNB OFFICER FRAN^AIS. 


SUITE DES LETTRES ADRESSEES PAR LE COMTE DE LAGARDE A 

SOX AMI JULIUS -, PENDANT UN VOYAGE EN RUSSIE, 

TUKQUIB, VALACHIE, IIONGRIE, &c. 


{^Continued from our last,) 


Si j'aclmirai ce mot d’un homme do g^nie, 

“ Plus j’ai vu Potrangor plus j'aimai ma patrio;*» 
De memo je dirai, par Ic nialhour imiri, 

Plus j’ai vu ks humains et plus jc t*ai cheri. 


' Dort/csky, 

Iai route est couverte de peleriiis <pii se 
rendent ii Kiow. Ils piiraisscut tclleiiient 
satisfaits de Icur resolution (|ue ricn an 
iiiondc neiesen dctourneniit. II fautdoiic 
une consolation de cette cspecc u tons les 
peuples, Je Turc va a la Mecque ; lo Per- 
&an uu tonibeau d’Ali; I’ltalicn uLorette; 
PEspagnol a Compostellc, el tous Ics cuthu- 
liques au S. Sepulcre. 

J’ai traverse hier les terres d’un prince 
Galitzin mort de la veille. Tous les vas- 
saiix en fuisaient I’eluge, et les malheurcux 
seinblaient inconsolable dc sa perte. Ex¬ 
empt de prejuges, il avait trouxe Icbonbeiir 
cnclcvant unc dc scs esclaves au rang de 
son epouse, ct depuis lors, retire de la 
cour, i1 oiibliait duns I’etude dcs lettrcs et 
les soins de 1’agriculture, les premieres an- 
nees d’unc vie orageuse, doiit l’ex(}enencc 
nc sera sans doutc pas perdue pour scs en- 
funs. 

II est difficile, jc pensc, dc voyager cn 
Europe a ineillcur marchc que maintenant 
en Hussie; par le change actuel jc calcul 
que chaque cheval ne revient pas u dix 
francs chaque cent licucs, Coinbicn me 
reprochorais-jc done de ne pas parcourir un 
pays iuteressant sous tunt de rapports, 
lorsquc pour si peu d’or, on peut se trans¬ 
porter du Pole a I’Adtdatiquc, et dc la 
grande muraillc a la Baltique. 11 est vrai 
que dans ses trsyets imnienses on ne trouve 
d’auberges nulle part: et que semblables 
aux lima^ons, il faut absolument trainer sa 
inaison avec soi ; mus au moyen d’un vastc 
Britcfaica dans lequel tous nos gens, nos lits, 
nos provisions et toute unebatterie de cui¬ 
sine; prec^4 d’une bonne cal^he attclec 
de six chevaux, le voyageur nomadc trouve 


encore de I’cconomic, ct je tlirai mcinc du 
charuie a cette notivelle vie d’indepcndauce 
et d’observatiou. 

N^icolasclca, — Jifai, 

Jc suis maintenant dans la faniille de Serg/^ 
oil j’ai cte reyu avec cette bienveillancc 
hospitaliere, noble trait du caractcre Russe. 
Cette terre conpec par deux rivieres, ce 
chateau place dans une situation pitto- 
resque, m’ont rappclc nos projets de re- 
traite et ecs reves dc bonheur et d’avciiir 
(}ue naguercs encore nous aimions a crecr 
en voguant doiiccment sur la Neva, quand, 
pour la premiere Ibis, je te menai de Pe- 
tersbourg a ina canqiagne. Taut d’espe- 
rances flatteuses nc seront-elles done que 
dcs songes? 

Cette famille m’oflrc I’occasion de te 
parler de I’cducation. Plus sages que nous, 

' les Russes pensent que, par suite de la ci¬ 
vilisation, ils doivent se mettre de bonne 
heure en rn[)port avec les autres peuples 
pour leurs interets politiques ou conimcr- 
ciaux, et dcs le bas age on leur fait ap- 
j prendre la fdiipart des langucs vivantes de 
I’Europe. II y a en Rnssie trop peu d’eta- 
blisscmcns publics pour I’inslruction de la 
jeunessc, Les enfuns, pour la plupart, sont 
confies aux soins de precepteurs Fran^-ais 
ou Suisses qui s’imposent la tache estima¬ 
ble dc remplacer un pere. Ils nc quictent 
leurs elcves qu’a leur entree dans le niondc; 
alors ils n’y apportent pas cet air gauclic 
ct contraint dont nous nc nous d^faisons, 
en sortant du college, qu’en tombant sou- 
vent dans I’cxces oppose. A I’instant ou 
Ic jcune Russe doit embrasser une carriere, 
son Education I’a mit & meme de choisir 
avee avantage. II Joint a dcs connoissance^ 
profondes, des talcns agr^bles, et rnicnx 
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juger du jcu des ressorts qui font mouvoit 
ce qui reiitoiire. Instruits, doux, aimables, 
propres k tout, ils ne 8*cn peuTcnt prendre 
qu’u euX'^tnemes, d, se corrompant par la 
suite, ils ne parcourent pas dignement la 
carriere qui leur est ouverte. 

L’education des demoiselles est egale- 
ment trds-soign6e. £Ues possedcnt plu- 
sieurs langues qu’elles ecrlvent correcte- 
ment. On leur doune tous les talens agr^- 
ables qui parfument si douccment la vie; 
sans que tant de graces ajoutees u leurs 
charmes, nuisent en rien aux vertus donies- 
tiques, dout on leur inculque constamment 
les principes. 

C’etait hier la St. Nicolas, patron de 
I’empirc ; j’ai chome ce saint dans un vil¬ 
lage dependant de cettc proprietc. Je me 
suis bcaucoup divert! a cette fetc-cham- 
petre; rien n’est voUiptueux comme la 
danse Russc, figureepar des gens du monde. 
Represente-toi une pantomime exprimant 
les desirs de I’homme; ct la reserve d’une 
jcune fdle qui combat contre ses sens; die 
fuit, cllc appele pour fair encore. 

C’est la seuie danse oii le jcu deph^siono- 
mic suppl6e an mouvement. Au son d’une 
guitare a trois cordes nomme Balalaika, 
un jeune gar^on et une tres-jolie Die/t’- 
china, m’ont donn6 Ic tableau des amours 
du premier age. Cette danse execut^e 
sous dc fort beaux arbres, et aniinee par les 
acclamations et les battenicns de mains des 
assistans, rcalisait les tableaux du Cigne de 
Mantouc et ceux de Gessner. 

Si la danse Russe pent se comparer aux 
danscs de quelques pays comme au Faiu -' 
dnngo, u la Romaika, et a la Tarentelle, le I 
chant national a un caractere a lui; c’est 
toujours quelque complainte amoureuse 
dont l^expression est tout-^fUit touchante; 
mais, ce qui tc paraStra, suns doute, plus 
particulier, c’est que des gens qui n’ont 
auciine notion de musique, chantent en har- 
monie avec precision et justesse. 

Dans mes lettres de Pcterslmurg, jc I’w 
parl6 de la musique des cors, en t’avouant 
que je Tavaia trouv6e au dessous de sa 
putation. J*a! entendu & Vientie efaez le 
Due Albert de Saxe Teschen, une machine 
ing^nieuse, qu’un seal homme met en 
mouvement et qui fait r6aonner quatre-vingts 
^nstrumens diffifrens: id au contraire, cin- 
quante hommes sont condamnda toute la 
-Vo. 17-i—roi.xxri/. 
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vie k ne donner qu’un son; et, aitendent 
en comptant les mesures, I’instant de souf** 
fler dans leur tube de cuivre. Tu convien- 
dras qu’il faut une obeissonce bien passive 
pour bomer 1& la sphere de ses facultda et 
devenir k la lettre, des automates organi- 
s6s« Outre qu’il ne faut pas, ce me semble, 
un grand effort de genie pour obtenir de 
I einqmnte personnes ce qu’une seuie peut 
foire sans peine; surtout en songeant que 
cette dispendieuse musique est d’un effet 
nul des qu’un iU dieze ou un la Bemol est 
malade. 11 faut cependant avouer que le 
soir sur I’cau, elle est d’un effht admirable; 
je l*ai souvent entendue sur la Neva, en 
regrettant neaninoins, que dans un pays si 
peu peuplc, on ne sacbe pas faire une plus 
sage cconomie des hommes. 

Mxench, — Mau 

Nous avons couebd cette nuit k Mzench, 
petite viile charmante du gouvernement 
d’Orel. L’Occa la traverse et rend sa 
position avantageuse sous le rapport du 
commerce. Da coeffiire des dames y e<(t 
tres bizarre; ellc a precis4ment la figure 
d’un cerf-volant renverse et dont la pointe 
menace le ciel. Cette cspece de bonnet a 
pres de deux pieds. Je t’en envoie le des- 
sin pour que tu puisses juger k quel point 
elle est extraordinaire. 

La route est belle et large comme tons 
les grands chemins en Russie, qui, d’aprt^ 
I’ordonnance, doivent ctre de quarante 
sagenes, ce qui fait 80 pieds. 

Voici une fort triste rencontre, ce sont 
des crimineLs qui vont en Sib^rie : ils sont 
p^amment charges de fers, et cependant 
e'est ainsi qu’ils doivent faire peut-etre 
S,000 lieues; pourquoi faut-il que leur sup- 
plicc soit si prolonge ? Leur narine arra- 
ch6e, et cette marque sur le front m’an- 
noncent que ce sont des assassins. Sous 
le r^ne precedent des convois pareils, plus 
nombreux ct beaucoup plus frequents en- 
trainoient a deux cents lieucs de la cour, 
des etres innocens que la calomnie avait 
noircis; et qui, condamnds sans etre en- 
tendus allaient expier pendant de longues 
ann^cs quelques instans d’une existence 
brillante. Combien de ces ctrea infortunds 
que I’exccs de leurs souflffanccs et de leurs 
malheurs andantissait avant d’avpir atteint 
le terme de leur exil 1 Ainsi done, la ter- 

X 
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ruiir existait au nord commc u TOccident; 
ct peut-etre, notre anarchie snnguinaire 
iivait elJe. un caractere moins douloureux 
(|ue cette longue agonic a laquclle con- 
dam nait un despotisme aveugle. * 

llcureuisenient de tel.i exces sont loin de 
se renouveler maintenant. I^a douce ct 
attentive bonte du gouverneinent a sech6 
toutes les larmcs, cicatrise toutes les plaics 
du rcgiie precedent; ct les actions de 
graces rendiies il’un bout de I’empire a 
I’autre att3stcnt le bonheur des pcuples 
(ju’Alexandrc gouvernc. 

Je viens de faire deniander le genre de 
delits de ces crimiuels, cc sent dus inccn- 
diaircs, ils ne ineritent aucune pitic. 

Orelj — Mai, 

Je suis arrive hier soir a Orel, chef-lieu 
du gouvernement de cc noni. Je n’yai ricn 
vu dc remarquable. J^a ville cst tl’unc con¬ 
struction peu regulierc, et n’olfrc pas un 
coup-d’oeil interessant. Pendant que Serge 
remettait qnelques lettres dont sa famillc 
Tavait charge, j*ai use du privilege quo 
croient avoir tous les homrnes de marcher 
droit devaiit cux; ct je me suis bientot 
aper 9 ii aiix croix de bois qui m’entou- 
raient que ma promenade m’uvait conduit 
vers le Cimctiere. J’ai ete m’asseoir sur 
une des tombes, pour me livrcr a cette 
melancolic que Montaigne apnellc une 
volnplc scrieme ; laje n*ai point dit: “ Tab- 
sence qui separe ceux qui vivent, dc ceux 
qui ne vivent plus, est trop courte pour 
meriter une longue plainte.” Jc me deman- 
dais ail contraure; pourquoi, sans necessite, 
deux etres dont les coeurs se sont entendus 
peuvent se rwioudre a vivre loin Tun de 
Taiitrc, ct s’cerivent quand ils pourraient 
si bien se parler? Cependant, le terns 
presse; ddjit, tous les deux ont ntteint la 
moitie de Icur cariere, ct peuvent mourir 
eloigne de leur patric; e’est en vain, alors, 
que le plus a plaindre irait deniander u 
des etrangers la tombe de son ami, pour 
y repandre des fieurs et des larmes! 
Quelle idee affligeantc! et combien il 
cst douloureux d’etre sopare et de ne 
pouvoir. fixer Pinstant ou Ton se rever- 
ra! Ainsi je pensais a toi, la, ou finissent 
toutes les pensdes, quand j’ai ete distrait 
de mes reflexions par Parrivde d’un con- 
voi funebre. Je l*u suivi jusqu’a la tombe. 
Dans un ccrcucil ourert un enfant reposait 


du dernier sommeil; sa tetc dtoit couron- 
nee dc fleurs, ct la palmc d’tin autre avenir 
s’echappait dc ses mains jointes. Sa jeune 
mere faisaitretentir Pair de ses cris. Comme 
sa doulcur dtoit jioignantc! Nee dans 
une des demicrcs classes dc la societd son 
enfant etoit son scid bien; mille plaisirs 
divers ne venaient pas attiedir sa tendresse. 
Image de son premier amour, son enfant 
lui promettait un appui pour le dernier age, 
ct cependant cette CRjidrance cheric s’eva- 
nouissait sous la terre dont on nliait la 
couvrir; clle s’approchc, presse pour la 
derniere fois les Icvres decolordes de cette 
douce partic d*clle-memc. Ah I le cceur 
d’une mh'c ne pent pas ranimer la mort! 
si cc miracle cut etc possible, le ciel cfit 
exaued le veeu dc cellc-ci, Tous les parens 
vinrent ensuite lui donner le baiser dc 
paix; le perc ferma lui-meme le ccrcueil, 
et des qu’on eut eloigne Pinfortunde mere, 
on descendit Pcnfiuit dans sa derniere 
dcmcurc. IjC Pope* dit des pricres, jetta 
un peu dc terre dans la fosse, chucun en 
fit autant et bientot Penfant disparut sons 
le voile dc Peternitd. Et moi aussi, j’ai 
convert d’lin pen dc terre la tombe dc cet 
etre, pur encore; et qni ne connaitra pas 
la difficultd de vivre. Voyageur (|ui passe 
ici bas dans nne vallce de larmes tn tc re- 
poscras au toinbcau. Pour me distraire 
dc mes lugubres pensdes je me suis mis en 
rentrant a t’ceriro; car, e’est tonjours a 
Pamitid qii’il en faiit revenir quand I’Ame 
est cnivree de joic ou navree de tristesse. 
Pres d’clie on se rdjouit avec moderation 
ou sc plaint avec inesure. Jc me felicite 
ndanmoins d’avoir vu cette scene doiiloii- 
reusc, e’est dans les plaisirs et les cha¬ 
grins du pcuplc qu’il faut ctiulicr une na¬ 
tion, ses emotions sont vives ct tonjours 
vraics; les gens d’un rang dievd, places 
sur un theatre plus apparent, feignent par 
air, ou par habitude, et ccs mimes dc tous 
les pays se rcsscmblcnt. 

11 y a dans cette vifle un tnarche aux mai- 
sons commc ti Moscou. On vient y ache- 
tcr sur la place une quantitd de poutres ct 
d’autres pidees dc bois ndccssmrcs ^ la con¬ 
struction d’un batiment. Toutes ccs par¬ 
ties dparscs, sont numdrotccs selon qu’elles 
doivent etre posdes. Dds que le marche 
est conclu, Pacheteur ddsigne au morchand 


* Ministrv du rito Groc. 
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I'cmplacemcnt qu’il a choisi ; quatrejoiirs 
aprcs, ce dernier la rend habitable. C’est 
a I’aide dc ce procedc que Potemkin creait 
des villages entiers sur les routes que par- 
courait Tlmperatrice Catherine II., etonnee 
ct charmce de la population de scs nou- 
veiles provinces. 

Je suis entre cc matin chez un marchand 
de fourrures qui poss^e peut-etre un dcs 
plus considerables entre>p6ts dc la Russie. 
Parmi les peleteries pr^cieuses qu’il doit 
expedier ccsjours-ci pour Constantinople, 
il ina montre unc peau de renard noir du 
Kainschatka du prix <ic quinze cent roubles 
d’argent (environ ^loO sterling), e’etait 
sans doute d’unc seinblablc fourrure qu’etait 
line pelisse donnee par Catherine II. a Gus¬ 
tave III. Jc Tai vue duns Ic tresor royal 
de Stockholm, on Tcstiniait 30,000 roubles 
d’ai’gent (pres de 4 milles livres sterling). 

Ragiuoiv^ — JUfai, 

Jc nc suis encore qu’u 300 verstes de 
INIoscou ; car nous voyageons a tres petites 
Journecs, sans projets, sans but detcrminec. 
Je jouis pas a pas des beautes dc la nature; 
et inettant mon bonheur dans nies pensees 
ct mes souvenirs, ils sont plus u moi au 
milieu dcs champs que parnii les homnics 
pour Icsqiiels je nc serais qu’un objet dc ^ 
curiosite ou indifference. Au centre de 
la forct d’ou jc t’ceris jc nrentretiens libre- 
incnt avee toi, ct c’est une position souvent 
enviec dans le siccle oii nous vivons. 

Solo c pensoso i pi u dcserti csinipi 
Vo inisuranclo con passi tardi e Icnti 
K gli ocelli io jiortoper fuggirc intanti 
Dove vestiggi iiinan I’urenastainpi.* 

Tout est riant maintenaiit autour dc moi, 
tout cxistc ou deniande li naitre. Char- 
iiiante nature, quo tes prestiges sont sedui- 
sans 1 Le printems u recllemcnt unc 
grande magic cn Russie au commencement 
du mois de jiiin; les arbres scmblent 
n’avoir besoin quo d’lin aurore pour se 
revetir dc toutc leur parure. Cette vege¬ 
tation instantanec est d’un effet ravissant, 
on pourrait dire sans exageration quo les'; 
feuilles se devcloppent au regard. 

Un ami que Je viens de quitter, homme 

* Stfiil cl })ensir je pnrcount it pna lente les 
deserts les plus snuvages, et mes regards iiiqiii«^ 
clicrclient a demetcr sur Ic sable les traces des 
Imniracs, pour les fuir! 


de beaucoup de talent et d’esprit. Le 
Marquis de la Mmsonfort,* connu dans le 
monde littersure par acs productions agre- 
ables, ct dans le monde politique par ses 
ouvrages profonds, appelait Moscou le Bo¬ 
tany Bay dc I’Europe. Le mot est severe, 
mais sous bien dcs rapports il est juste, on 
se formcrait diihcilcment une idee du me¬ 
lange d’etrangers reunis dans cette villc ; 
e’est de la plus part d’entre eux que Riva- 
rol eut dit: Joni tache dans la bouc, 

Pousses par le sort ou par unc dcstincc 
dont eux sculs ont rendu les chances defa- 
vorables, iis osent ctalcr sans crainte I’ini- 
pudence sous laquclle ils rnasquent leur 
turpitude, ct ce qu’il y a de plus afiligeant, 
e’est que de parcils iiulividus sc donnoiit 
pourinstiluteurs ctparvicnnentquelqucsfois 
a sc faire agr^r u ce corps, qui compte ici 
tant de membres cstimables ne serait-il pas 
a dcsirer que Ton, soumit tons ceux qui sc 
presentent pour diriger I’education a I’ex- 
ainen d’unc academic preposec u cct eflct; 
et que le candidat fiit spedalemcnt teniidc 
donner des garans de sa moralite. L’ex- 
perience dc tous les siecles a prouve que 
si les lumieres ne sont pas reunics a un 
fond dc vertu, Ics connuissances sont plus 
nuisibles qu’utiles. On nc saurait done 
npportcr trop dc soins dans le choix dcs 
hoirmes qu’un tel but amene dans ce pays, 
et qui doivent ctre avant tout, citoyens 
vertueux, bons pores, bons his et sujets 
fidels, pour diriger I’cducation d’cleves 
que leur naissanre ap()cle un jour a pos- 
seder les premieres charges de I’etat. II 
y a une si prodi^eusc diflference entre Tart 
dc former I’csprit ct cclui dc former Ic 
coeur, que s’il est important dc bien penser 
ct de bien dire, il I’cst encore davantage de 
bien Aurc, et quelle tiiche plus imposante, 
que cello dc guidor a la vertu pur I’en- 
traincment dc I’cxcmplc, dcs otres dont 
les cohnnissanccs ct la moralite influerunt 
sur la dcstinee dcs pcuplcs. 

L’interieur de presque toutes les mai- 
sons sur la route est tapisse de concep¬ 
tions bizarres ct effrayantes gravecs sur 
bois par des paysans, qui sont bien au des- 
sous de I’enfance de cet art: il serait a 
souhaiter qu’on utilisut ce talent trop 

• Le Roi de France a reeomnenAc* son con¬ 
stant <14voucmcnt a sa cause en Ic nommani son 
ministre a Florence. 
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naiitrel eh donnant a ccux qui s*en occupcnt 
quelques id4es du dess^n. 

Div^riowfcOy —- Mai, 

Je viens de T^ltse Russe, j*y ai prie le 
Dieu de tous les peupies qu'il veuille 
bienfcot nous r^un'ir. 

Les c^r^monies du rite Grcc, sont tr^ 
iinposautes, le chant en cst simple znais 
harmonicux. Je me rappcle avoir en- 
tendu dans I’eglise de I’hopital Galitsdn a 
Moacou le hospodin po miloie aussi bien 
executd que ne rcussmt fait les premiers 
chanteurs de I’ltalie. Les tcrres dii gou- 
zfernement que je traverse maiiitenant, 
sont parfaiteiiient bien cultiv^s, mais la 
presque totalitd du grain qu’clles pro- 


duisent^ se distilio en eau-de-vie.* Un 
particulier afferme du gouvemement le 
droit exclusif de faire d^biter cede de 
tout i’empire par ses prepos^s, et si par 
aventure les paysans 6taient huit jours 
sobres, ce serait un honiiae mine. 

II y a en Russie une grande quantity de 
costumes difierens et cependant dans cos 
gouvememens'les habits desbommesne 
different pas trop esscntiellemont, mais en 
revanche ceux des femmes chxngent a 
presque toutes les portes, ct il y en a dont 
la bizarrerie ne peut-etre rendue que par le 
pinceau. 


• On lvalue k 500,000,000 de Ifvrcs posant, 
Ic b!c qui s’emplole a la distilatien en Russie. 


THE ROOKERY. 

A TRUE TAl.F. 


O! fur a cup of mantling ale, 

Tliat glee as well as wisdom mellows; 
O ! for a toast, or jocund tale; 

Sing old Rose and burn the bellow's. 


The thunder rattles to-night as if owid 
Belzebub wuz at his last prayers!*’ said mine 
host of the Anchor, filling a bumper, and 
presenting it to one of his guests, having 
previously emptied the first cup himself 
“ to trade and to better times.” 

“ Let it rattle Joe,” cried Natty Lister, 
a farmer of the village, holding the glass of 
aparkiing ale to the candle: “ *tis a brave 
sign for the cliicken that’s a coming; the 
boy will make a noise i’ the world, depend 
on’t.” 

“ Or he *ont be dad’s nown child,” con- 
dnued Gcordie Pule, a little fat roan with 
red ferret eyes, who sat in the chimney 
corneev Imsurely took his pipe from 
his mouth to roake this sapient remark, 
which was followed by a huge puff of con¬ 
strained smoker ** Well, well, I only wish 
he may live to become as good a soul-^wfaat 
»oy yow» Joey, «h ?” 

“ Aroen! amen! roaster,” answered the 
obsequious landlord, draining the beaker 
to its very dregs, with no little policy, 
and then tugging up hia loose phish 


trowsers with one hand, as, with a 
cavalier air, he held on high the re¬ 
plenished glass with the otlier: ** here’s 
to young roaster, male or female,” said 
he, “ an’ long life an’ prosperity to us 

aur 

“ Give us your hands!” exclaimed Natty, 
not a little flattered on the one side, and 
exhilirated by nappy ale on the other; 
“ such friends are not to be met with every 
day,” and he was in the act of u cordial 
and mutual gripe, as Mrs. Moggins, the 
landlady, brushed gratingly into the yellow 
sanded parlor, with all the importance of 
a special messenger, and announced that 
madam Lister was indeed confiued of a 
sou / and tliat the storni seemed blowing 
over. 

“ Bravo 1” cried Johnny; “ bravo!” cried 
Joey, as Natty with an air of half*<lrunken 
importance and joy rose suddouly from 
his seat, and rewarded the frowsy messen¬ 
ger with a hearty buss, which she, adjust¬ 
ing the blue pinner of her apron, seemed 
much better to relish than did her farce- 
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contented husband, whoi at a wink from 
his wife, slyly sneaking to the score-board, 
rubbed out two and threepence in the 
reckoning, and conscientiously chalked up 
fivo shillings. 

But, in order that our readers may be¬ 
come better acquainted with the dramatis 
persons, it is necessary they should be 
apprized that Mr. Lister, with all the feel¬ 
ing of n true bom Siiglish husband of the 
ancient school, had adjourned prudently to 
console himself at the Anchor over a cup 
of Mr. Moggins’ home-brewed, while his 
prolific rib was making that natural addition 
to ])is family circle, which Mrs. Moggins 
had so recently and judiciously announc¬ 
ed; and, as the deity who presides over 
social souls would have it, he had been 
forttinate enough to stumble on a very old 
friend and croney, in Geordic Pule, who 
was never behind hand in recommending 
xpiriiHal consolation, and never foremost 
in breaking up a jovial sitting. 

The don^estic trial of Mrs. Lister being 
now come to a sort of conclusion, as we 
may say, Natty—and we have seen enough 
to judge of the acuteness of his feelings— 
professed himself quite unburthened of 
that anxiety which had hitherto oppressed 
his nerves, and leaving his afiectionalc 
mate to the more skilful care of nurse and 
gossij), he bravely resolved to crown the 
joyous occasion with a roaring frolic at 
tlie Anchor, and commenced the opera¬ 
tion by immediately ordering in a stout 
bowl of punch, while Joey was dispatched 
for another dear friend^ to share this even¬ 
ing of enviable felicity, in the shape of the 
village schoolmaster. 

Scarcely had the gratefully-reeking be¬ 
verage presented itself, borne on the rosy 
fingers of Mrs. Moggins, who, like a true 
bacchante, full of propitious smiles, was 
simperingly filling a variety of small glasses, 
with a ladle of wood, which in brownness 
might well have coped with the sylvan, sun¬ 
burnt hue of her own complexion, ere the 
door flew open, and Mr. Peter Cmcknown 
made bis appearance, followed by the land¬ 
lord, like a hungry cur, which at the scent 
of good viands is content to slink into the 
room at the commonest heel. 

" Welcome, my honett boy !” cxelohned 
Natty, stretching out one hand to Crack^i 
nown, while the other held the regal jupe, 


as Peter stumped (for he had ai wooden 
leg), not at all abadied, towards; the happy 
farmer, and cordially returned bis salute; 
nor was Johnny overlooked, nor indeed 
was he a man easy to remain long unper¬ 
ceived, and in a few seconds the utmost 
flow of congenial sentiment prevailed; 
07^7 glass increased the resolution of 
hiring and d^g iogetber^ as it is termed. 
Mrs. Moggins, notwithstanding her «jr 
ceiiite reluctance and retiring modesty, was 
prevailed upon to take three or four glasses, 
alternately to the health of Mrs, and Mr. 
Lister, and to the young master; while 
Joey, who had none of the qualms which 
•pMidsf troubled his blushing rib, watched 
his opportunity, and took now and then a 
sup between whiles. 

There is nothing opens the breast of man 
so effectually as good liquor; beneath its 
benignant influence we love and are in turn 
beloved; wc suddenly feel our hearts over¬ 
flowing with the milk of human kindness, 
while the sunny smiles of disinterested re¬ 
gard and prosperity seem to brighten every 
thought and every prospect which presents 
itself; all sorts of animosities die within 
us, and we gradually forget the very name 
of enemy, or remember it only to feel the 
strongest disdmn, or to offer the stoutest 
and most valiant defiance; our cares vanish 
around us, our natural independence in¬ 
creases, and we enjoy a temporary delight, 
which, but for the after goading^ the teak^ 
ing thought^ might be considered one of the 
greatest blessings in existence. 

By this time our heroes were becoming 
good company. Johnny was deciding with 
the schoolmaster whether turf dug near 
the surface of the earth would not bum 
better than turf dug two feet lower, when 
Natty ventured to hope each would tip a 
Httic bit of a ditty before parting, although 
that was a thing ndt yet to be thought of, 
and in a voice like every thing but a voice, 
he began himself by way of example 
Hard by her own cottage, and Iminble and low, 
There was an owld woman sat spinning of tow. 
When two lawyers came riding that way: 

Says one to the other-— 

“ Theold witch 1*11 bother, 

*TwiU be good sport to hear what she’ll say.** 

Derry down. 

“Ooodmother,'*qxiothhc,“youhotloborin vein, 

Tts you sow tliaaecd andTis wc reap the gam." 
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** Grammercy !** shecric<l, for you know>« 
Dear son I deplore, 

Your deeds ere no sore. 

For you see 1 am twisting o' toio. 

Derry Down. 

The conclusion of this ancient ditty, 
which doubtless was the mother of the ce* 
lebrated story of the peasant sowing hemp, 
elicited, as It had often done before, una¬ 
nimous ajyprobaiioTin although the croaks 
of a raven might have been deemed sweeter 
music, Nuty having so far carried his 
point, insisted on Johnny’s giving a speci¬ 
men in equal style, and, after liuinming and 
hawing, with a great deal of ** too bad, ’tis 
indeed,” and so on, in tones only equal to 
Pan’s, he vfarb^beUoivcd forth. 

There are twa pigs within tise peas, 

Go pound them—go pound them ; 

They are John Cook's, 

1 know by their looks, 

Go pound them— 

I dare nut for iny life, 

For if I do 1 ne'er no more sliall kiss his wife. 

This el^nt mor^eaii, followed by " the 
Vicar and Moses” from Mr. Cracknown,and 

“ Wlien I liv'd at sarvicc in Rosemary lane" 

from the pea-hen melody of the hostess, 
not to omit “ Poll Olifer’s Elopement” 
from Joey, concluded the musical digres¬ 
sion, and a new subject ulmobt started it¬ 
self, for it would have required the fortitude 
of even worse judges and better philoso¬ 
phers, to sit patiently through an increase 
of such harmony. 

At a late, or rather at an early hour, 
Mrs. Moggins observed that the good fel¬ 
lowship of her guests began to burst forth 
into riotous squalls, and that her own de¬ 
lectable mate hod fallen into a tranquil nap, 
prudently drew aside the sage green da¬ 
mask window-curtains, in invitation to the 
rosy .light of morning, which now streamed 
in through the half-way-up shutters. 

By a sort of mutual impulse, the three 
animate carouaers arose to forestal the de¬ 
sign of the delicate hand of their hostess 
in opening the window; but Natty and 
Geordie, whose treacherous legs deceived 
* their gallantry, and by a sudden reel, as it 
were, threw them back to their seats, re¬ 
signed ihat supreme felicity to Mr. Crack- 
nown, whose other leg being of wood, 
served matenally to establish the upright¬ 


ness, or perpendicular motion of his body 
altogether. 

Sensibly did our three heroes gaze upon 
the blue light of heaven, as it now put to 
shame the mean,XwiuktiDg candle, which, as 
if drunk with the rest for the last half-hour, 
being rather too slender for its iron socket, 
had fallen into a sort of recumbent posi¬ 
tion, and over the edge of the table, to 
make use of a beautiful hgure of speech, 
shed its tallow tears on the snud-brown 
skirts of the all-unconscious Geordie. The 
loud cawing of the dingy tenants of his 
own rookery-trees was the first cause 
that excited in Natty Lister a desire to 
find his way home, for it reminded him 
that it was near the hour at which his la¬ 
bourers went forth to their daily toil. 

Each having taken a glass of peppermint 
by way of a finale from Mrs. Moggins’ own 
cordial bottle, which always stood in a 
sort of sanctum sanctorum, or rather high 
blue cupboiu'd behind the door, our friends 
arm in arm began to lose sight of the An¬ 
chor, 'tls true much more than half* seas 
over, and to feel that the object which 
serves to steady the equilibrium of others, 
had produced quite a contrary cfiect upon 
themselves. 

By this time the domestics of the Rooke¬ 
ry, an old-fashioned farm-house, had bc^uu 
their daily occupations. Bui in order that 
my readers may better mingle the scene 
with the subject as he proceeds, wc shall 
fully describe both the exterior and interior 
of this ancient edifice. It had been built 
I lime out of mind, when oak, if not gold, 
was more plentiful, and consisted of four 
gables rather than angles, each resting or 
terminating on one immense chimney, which 
stood in the centre of the building, after 
the manner of the feudal donjon. It was 
fabricated, not of stone, but of massy piles 
of oak, which were planted in other trans¬ 
verse pieces of unusual bulk, serving as 
foundations for the support of the whole 
structure. The ceilings, too, were ontircly 
composed of unplaned rafters ; but these 
in most of the apartments were now covered 
with lime-plostcr, as.were all the out and 
inside of the formerly toooden walls: 
modern doors, too, had recently been 
made, to usurp the place of the old ones, 
and only in a single instance was there, a 
punncl of Gothic workmanship remaining; 
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which, perhaps, being of oak, bossed, and 
studded all over with iron knobs, having 
resisted the uilited and sacrilegious efforts 
of fire and hatchet, was permitted to hang, 
as a protection to the adjoining turf lo(^e. 
The windows were small but many; some 
of them wore a very ancient appearance, 
being a sort of leaden lattice-work, Inter¬ 
spersed, and that sparingly, with diamond- 
shaped panes, whose thickness, while it 
defied danger, equally obstructed light and 
sight. The interior of the edifice kept 
pace with its external appearance: the 
lower apartments were large and gloomy 
from the smallness of the casements, ex¬ 
cept \^herc Mr. Lister’s ingenuity had, as 
in the instance of the doors, supplied mo¬ 
dern ones. From the entrance room you 
went up at least four stone ste])s into the 
cookery or kitcJicn, in which the servants 
took their meals, and for which purpose a 
large white dresser, surmounted by a va¬ 
riety of pewter dishes and plates, the pride ; 
of nmny a Maritornes, whose chief inciit { 
consisted in the l)rightncss of their polish. 
A large easy chair on each side of the im¬ 
mense open fire-place bespoke the regal 
seats of Mr. and Mrs. Lister, seldom 
usurped, except by a favorite tabby, or 
the old house-dog; w'hile forms of vai’ious 
lengths were arranged about the dresser 
for the reception of humbler individuals. A 
halbert of remarkable antiquity, which, on 
repairing some part of the building, had 
been discovered by the workmen, lay over 
the dark brown inantle-piccc, still browner 
in rust, in spile of every exertion to render 
it bright. There were strange stories told 
of that halbert: some said it belonged to 
a knight who >vas imiVdefcd under the roof 
in olden times, and that his spirit had been 
seen, more than once, riding a grey horse 
up and dowm the long laundry garret; but 
we cannot take upon ourselves to authorize 
this as a fact. The parlor of the Rookery 
was lined with wainscoat, iulaid wdth paint¬ 
ings on wood from the scenes of the estate* 
and the fire-place surrounded wath Dutch 
tiles, pourtraying the most useful passages 
of scripture history; while, in order to af¬ 
ford every solid accommodation, a matter 
in which our forefathers seem to have been 
^ well grounded, a small door opened im¬ 
mediately into a pantiy admirably con¬ 
structed as a repository for choice vinnds. 


The hall (for I conjecture our $e) 9 titive 
romance readers would probably net be 
inclined to pardon the omissiou of aucll a 
necessary appendage to a description of 
this kind) was not a hall of chivalry; not 
a single banner torn from the dying grasp 
of some proud pagan, not a helmet, 
not a shield was there; no—it was merely 
a rude square-built room, with one im¬ 
mense window, ‘comparatively speaking, 
at its extremity, nearly shaded by vine 
leaves, which admitted only a sombre light 
to foil on the variety of full4ength por¬ 
traits that almost covered the white walls. 
But permit me, gentle reader, to observe, 
that those said portraits were not represen¬ 
tatives of the ancient Tasberns, who first 
inherited the place, but of Mrs. Lister’s 
relatives, consisting of maiden aunts, old 
persons, and so forth, painted by one 
ilains of Norwich.” Among those pre¬ 
cious relies particularly worth notice was 
the likeness of Madam Lister’s ^ni hus¬ 
band, “such a man!” and, as she too 
often reminded poor Natty, “ something 
like a man!” and Mr. Lister felt the 
weight of that argument in the good acres 
wiiich her husband the Jirst had bequeathed 
his widow, to the no small satisfaction of 
himself, as husband the second. But we 
were describing the apartments. From the 
hail a heavy staircase led to what was 
called the best room, which had been for¬ 
merly hung with magnificent tapestry, but 
as Mrs. Lister had no considerable taste for 
even modern ncedlc-work, it is not to be 
supposed she felt much pleasure in pre¬ 
serving that of other times, which was too 
apt to call forth tales of feminine industry ; 
besides, she was no particular admirer of 
stags and sheperdesscs, and, aboYe tdJ, she 
had an intolerable aversion to the “ busliels 
of spiders ” harbored behind such kind of 
hangings, and the old tapestry, together 
with the yellow damask in her own apart¬ 
ment, was condemned to be pulled down: 
the one to be given to a poor woman, who 
fashioned it into bed curtains, and the 
other to form carpets for the kitchen hearth 
and the accommodation of Mr. Lister’s 
greyhounds. 

Several acres of luxuriant fruit trees sur¬ 
rounded this venerable mansion, bounded 
at the extremity by a river, near the borders 
of which stood a little grove of venerable 
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poplars, whose wide spreading branches 
afforded an ample and impregnable retreat 
to an immense number of rooks, from 
which circumstance the estate derived its 
title of,the Rookery. 

But to return to Mr. Lister, whose 
companions having verified the old proverb 
" when the blind lead the blind,” he was 
left fully at liberty to pursue his own way 
down a lane of hawthorn and honey¬ 
suckles, which, although the month yvas 
March, had begun to put forth their early 
bi^s, and the Rookery appeared in view, 
when, just as Natty was on the point of 
feeling his way over a sort of broken style, 
he observed the figure of a woman under 
ihe overhanging bushes, as if in the habit 
of stealing the dry wood. Though certainly 
far from sober, a sense of injury rose 
to Natty*s mind, and, in i\o very delicate 
tones, he bawled out to know what the 
devil the old girl was about there ? 

The figure rose suddenly up at his voice, 
and Lister saw that k w’as Wardock 
Kennilson,. a sort of Meg Merrilics of 
the village; indeed she had been driven 
from pillar to post, whipped for thieving, 
branded for thieving, and imprisoned for 
thieving; but so soon as the smart of her 
sufferings ceased, no sooner had her li¬ 
berty returned, than she, in despite of what 
she thought right to call persecution, re¬ 
turned to her old practices; till at length 
the farmers, wearied out by her obstinacy, 
were content merely to pay back her de¬ 
predations with threats and curses, being 
better disposed to wish her ill than to do 
her, ill, which generally terminated in their 
becoming greater losc^, for, including 
parish expenses, it had been remarked that 
the persecuting individual was sure to have 
a horse lamed, or a cow die upon the 
occasion. Under these circumstances, 
Wardock Kennilson was considered by 
many of the lower class as an awful 
woman, and even those in better circum¬ 
stances little cared to offend her; in' 
fact, Wardock Kennilson, though far from 
being possessed of any supernatural influ¬ 
ence, was a dangerous enemy, and her 
revengeful propensity had procured for her 
that sort of respect, which Indians are 
^supposed to entertain for a demon. 

Lister was by no means a man to put 
any faith in Wardock’s agency, but he 


looked to cdhsequences, and felt suddenly 
somewhat sobered, as the tall suii-burnt 
figure which he had so strongly addressed 
stood almost majestically before him. There 
was a look of reproachful melancholy in 
her dark, but flashing eyes, as she bent 
them fully upon his: her dress fashioned 
of brown stuff, fulling in tatters from a 
cloak of what had once been scarlet, hung 
profusely about her spare form ; while her 
black and grey hair, escaping from a hand¬ 
kerchief of yellow cotton, streaming pro¬ 
fusely over her almost bare neck, which 
the rent folds of her cloak vainly endea¬ 
voured to conceal, gave her a fierce and 
witchlike appearance. 

“ What is it you have been after -there, 
Wardock ?” said Lister in rather a sub¬ 
dued tone. 

“ What have / been after? Master 
Lister,” responded the old woman in 
hoarse accents, ” what have you been after 
all night long at the alehouse ? would it 
not be better to give away more in charity, 
than to spend money as. you do at yonder 
house?” and she stood on the step of the 
stile, pointing witli her long finger to the 
chimney of the Anchor, which was still 
discernible. Would not it be better, 1 say, 
to prevent poor creatures like myself from 
picking and stealing, than to mangle, mui 
burn, and prison them for what starvation 
drives them to ?” 

“ Have a care how you speak to me,” ex¬ 
claimed Lister, coloring with indignation. 

Look to yourself!” said she stern- 
fuUy filling her terrible eyes with malicious 
fire and turning haughtily away. 

What is it ypii mean?” inquired lie, 
calling after her, “ do you think to alarm 
me by your threats ?” 

Wardock turned abruptly about. “ IMl 
tell you what,” answered she, you arc 
all of you a cruel persecuting set—you 
can. see us perish for want, and grudge us 
the bare privilege of a dry stick to boil our 
kettles with, while you squander away 
pounds in your own drunkenness: but look 
to yourself, 1 say, there will be no need of 
firing for all of us one day.” 

Lister felt his blood thrill os she uttered 
this sentence, which he entirely miscon¬ 
strued, for, recollecting that he had a 
number of corn stacks abroad, he imagined 
that Wardock insinuated in her own way 
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their destruction, perhaps by fire, and 
endeavouring to laugh off his agitation, 
“ Why, Wardock,” continued he, “ you 
seem mightily offended ! if others pursue 
you with rigour, am 1 to blame ? Have I 
or mine refused to grant you relief? What 
is it you glance at?’* 

Nothing!” replied the hag, in a 
somewhat milder tone, nothing;—go 
home to your wife, *tis a shame to be from 
your own house all sich a night as this/* 

“ If you come presently, Wardock,** 
exclaimed he, " 1 shall be in the cookery, 
and will draw you a stoup of the christen- 
ing ale; you shall not say Tm a niggard in 
such matters;” but she .was out of hearing, 
with a bundle of sticks on her head, as if 
by way of asserting her fearless indifference, 
and Lister continued his way in silence. 

On arriving at the door of his own dwel¬ 
ling, the first thing that excited Lister’s 
attention was the shrill voice of the dairy¬ 
maid Jenny, a little short gjrl, who while 
slie sat under the cow was bawling a long 
story to one .of the ploughmen, as lie 
sifted the chaff at the stable door, about 
her master’s two dogs, which had been 
howling almost ever since duy-break under 
madam’s window; they had been driven 
away three times by Jenny’s own hand, 
and, in spite of its weight, had as constantly 
returned, renewing their howls with the 
cries of the infant; and Jenny was firmly of 
opinion that nothing less than either the 
death of her mistress or the baby was 
forewarned by this horrible omen. Besides, 
it had been such a night 1 the thunder had 
soured two pans of fiit milk, and the old 
tubby cat had knocked down all the salt in 
the dairy ! 01 Jenny was quite sure such 

things meant somethingy for she recollected, 
when her poor old blind grandmother died, 
the cat— Lister heard no further ere he 
turned into the house and threw himself 
into his arm chair. Nan’s omen eUd, some¬ 
how, perplex him, although, as we proceed, 
we shall discover that such omens arc not 
always the organs through which inveterate 
fate declares its black intentions. 

Lister was far from being a superstitious 
man, but he had acute feelings, which some¬ 
times made him seem what he was not, and 
lo act in opposition to his more deliberate 
opinion. The peculiar appearance and 
behaviour of Wardock Kcnnilson that 
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morning had left a deep impression on his 
mind, and mellowed it for the reception of 
the howling dog story, which, to say the 
least of it, assuredly was a remarkable cir- 
' cumstance. Lister had heard many of the 
most experienced farmers express a belief 
in wicked influence; he forgot the narrow 
prejudices from which such belief arose, 
and resolved, in case Wardock did not call 
in the course of the day, to visit her cot¬ 
tage, for Wardock had a'settled habitation 
as well as a rtame in the village; but^ 
although she never mingled with that wan¬ 
dering tribe called g 3 ^sie 8 , she sdll led a 
wild, unsettled life, diflering from the do¬ 
mestic habits of her neighbours. The exte¬ 
rior and interior appearance of her wretch¬ 
ed hovel were alike miserable; her garden, 
too, uncultivated, harboured only the briar 
and the thistle, which, spreading luxuriantly 
and unmolested over the low, broken case¬ 
ment of her hut, not merely prevented in¬ 
quiry, but imparted a sullen gloom to the 
interior wretchedness and loneliness of the 
place. To this den of poverty Lister, 
with bis head sinking upon his chest, was 
meditating an adjournment, as Jenny, en¬ 
tering the kitchen, was so amazed by his 
unlooked-for appearance, that, with aloud 
squall of surprise, terminating in a Laud 
sir! whu ever thought o’ seeing o’ you 
here?” the damsel nearly let fall the frothy 
vessel which she carried in her hand. 

Starting from his reverie, “ Is the fool 
mad ?” exclaimed Lister, rather pettishly. 

“ Mad, sir \ laud, no, onny astound like. 
Whoeyer dreamt o’ your being i’ the house. 
Ah ! if you had been here last night,” and 
Jenny looked mysteriously at the dogs, 
which, as if conscious of her ** ambiguous 
givings out,” their lank tails slunk between 
their legs, stood sneaking with piteous 
looks behind Lister’s chair: **if you had 
bin here last night—but I say not a word; 
trouble begins always early enough of a 
morning—losses and crosses are never 
behind bandand os she spoke the third 
dog entered the cookery, and stood lapping 
the new milk out of the pail, without her 
perceiving it. Such an odd circumstance, 
ill according with Jenny’s words, raised a 
smile on Lister’s face, which she construe 
ing into ridicule, thought, no doubt, her 
master was deriding her ignorance, and, 
turning away with n sort of a huff, went 
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muttering towiu*ds the cltviry. Ah 1 ’tis 
well for some people that they are born wi* 
silver spoons i* their mouths—I could, but I 
on*t now—^let him find it out, if he can— 
he’ll never be the tviserfor my instruetions 
and in her last observation, wc suspect 
poor Jenny expressed more truth than her 
indignation intended. 

Let us here enter more n)inutely into 
the particulars of the Lister family. Mr. 
Lister was the son of a physician, who not 
having realized such an independence by 
his profession as entitled him to bask in 
every sort of profusion, suddenly became 
so disgusted with that profession, and pro- 
• fessious altogether, that he determined to 
bring up his only son to trade; accord¬ 
ingly the boy was, at an early age, placed 
apprentice with an eminent shopkeeiier in a 
provincial town. While almost u child, 
young Lister felt in himself an inclination 
to please and he pleased, but at the age 
of fifteen he wanted not the penetra¬ 
tion to discover, that even his relations 
v/ere ashamed of his calling; and one or 
two of them thought proper to stjlehim 
“ the little grocer^' which seemed such a 
degradation, that he soon began to look 
upon himself as the unfortunate victim of 
his foolish father’s caprice. A thousand 
times a day did he curse the shop, and had 
just made up his mind to abscond, as he 
received a letter containing the inelan- 
cliuly intelligence of his father’s death. 
This news for a time entirely disconcerted 
Natty’s plans, especially as the doctor 
bad died very much involved; and the dis" 
consolate youth, in finding himself alone 
ut)d unprotected in the world, began to 
turn his thoughts more fully upon his pros¬ 
pects, and to consider tliat, when profes¬ 
sions are not to be had, it may be as well 
to stand behind a counter, he wisely re¬ 
solved to fag out the remnant of his time, 
for the sake of a propriety which lie could 
not very well avoid. 

Young Lister, who wanted not for feel¬ 
ing, was much affected at the death of bis 
father, and his grief was materially height¬ 
ened by the manner in w'hich his end bad 
been effected. The old gentleman, who 
generally travelled on horseback, having 
been out to visit a patient, staid late at a 
well kiiuwn iuii by the road side, carousing* 
with two or three old acquaintances, wlio 


met him by accident ou the way. The night 
came on dark before he was aware of its 
approach; at length, on hearing the clock 
strike eleven, full of wine, he suddenly 
called for bis horse, and resisting the in- 
treaties of the landlord to take a bed, per¬ 
severed in his fatal resolution of imme¬ 
diately returning home. 

His friends shook him heartily by the 
band utthe door, and the host held up the 
candle streaming in the night air, in order 
to shew him light out of the court; but, 
striking his spurs into his horse’s sides, he 
furiously gallopped under the archway, 
while sparks of fire, occasioned by the iron 
shoes of the spirited animal, marked for u 
few moments the course he took. But 
scarcely had the landlord and his guests 
returned to the kitchen fire (for Mr. Lister 
was one of those medical professors who 
eighty years ago were not ashamed to sliare 
the conviviulty of uu inn settee, in the 
company of honest-hearted sovls) ere the 
cry of distress was heard ; and a country 
fellow coming in, informed them that the 
unliupjjy doctor, in riding over a lofty 
bridge crossing the stream of a neighbour¬ 
ing watermill, had mistaken the way, and 
both himself and horse been precipitated 
into the roaring flood. 

Footsteps and voices, even while each 
was lamenting the accident, were heard; 
and presently after poor Lister, pale, wet, 
and bleeding, was brought into the house 
on the broken door of an old coal-shed. 
The horse had perished on the spot; in 
the rider there were still signs of life, and 
surgical assistance was instantly sent for: 
but it came too late, for the victim bled to 
death ere he could be undressed. 

Young Lister was the only male issue 
remaining of his family; he inherited the 
name, and the name alone. There lived 
indeed an old aunt. Miss Goodberry Lister, 
who was considered to be immensely rich ; 
but as she was not on terms with the doc¬ 
tor, from his being too fond of quizzing her 
virginity, and as she did not even go into 
mourning for him. Natty saw no prospect 
of ever being much the better for his 
family connexions, and his seemed indeed 
rather a desolate future. One circum¬ 
stance, however, rendered him a little con¬ 
solation, even in this stateof despondency. 
At the back of his master’s house there 
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was a high wall, which terminated the gar* 
den of an old parson ; this parson happened 
to bring u]) a niece, a pretty-looking lass, 
with fine lilack eyes, which having met 
those of young Lister at church, when 
both of them ought to have been attending 
the service, pierced by their radiance so 
deeply into lus inexperienced heart, that 
he could neither eat, drink, nor sleep for 
thinking of the parson’s niece, and his 
greatest felicity was to catch a glance of 
her over the garden wall, as she sat at her 
knitting beneath the pear trees. 

O Love ! all-subduing deity ! under the 
influence of thy mighty magic the deepest 
griefs are forgotten, and in the seductive 
witchery of thy gambols the cares and ob¬ 
stacles of life give way. In truth, the fasci¬ 
nating powers of Miss Lucy Standish | 
worked such a revolution in young Lister’s 
mind, that he not only forgot his recent 
misfortune, but instead of longer consider¬ 
ing his present situation as replete with 
slavery and disgrace, he thought It 
the n)ost desirable one in the universe, 
and himself the happiest of all happy 
lovers. 

Many were the times that Natty passed 
to and fro opposite the windows of parson 
Grogram’s habitation, with the hope of 
seeing Lucy at one of the windows, and 
of making her sensible, by his devoted 
looks, of how truly he was her admirer. 
JiUcy, how'cver, was quite unconscious of 
the attachment of " /Ae little grocer,” till 
an accident occurred, which declared to her 
at once the adoring stale of our liero’s 
affections. Having climed up the wall one i 
morning, for the purpose of feasting his ■■ 
eyes and grieving his heart, he unluckily, I 
or rather luckily, leaned too far, and turn- 
bled hend-foremost into the garden. In ii 
this pretty predicament he would liave at | 
once taken to his heels: but there was no j 
retreat to be made, except by the way he I 
came, or directly through the house; and,! 
even had it been otherwise. Natty found 
escape impossible, for he had so spniihcd 
one of his ancles in the fall, as to be totally 
incapable of moving from the spot. 

Mr, Grogram, who was reading in a 
small balcony opposite the scene of action, 
saw Natty sprawling on the ground; and 
without inquiring into the cause of his ail¬ 
ment, with true Christian fortitude in¬ 


quired why he came there at all. Lister 
said that one of his master’s children had 
thrown his. Lister’s, hat over the fence, 
and in looking to sec \vhcreabouts it had 
fallen, his foot slipped, and he also had 
tumbled into the garden. 

“ But the hat,” said Mr. Grogram, look¬ 
ing about, “ where is the hat ?” 

Lister blushed, for he then recollected he 
had had no hat on his head that morning, 
and he thought the best way to evade further 
inquiry was to shriek as if with pain. At 
the sound of such lamentations out came 
Mrs, Deborah, Mr, Grogram^s antiquated 
mother, followed—O, ccstucy! by the di¬ 
vine black-eyed Lucy. 

“ See here,” siiicl the parson, rather 
feelingly, ” this poor boy, in climbing to 
look after his hat, whicli his master’s chil¬ 
dren threw over the wall, has fallen down 
and hurt himself.” 

“ Hurt himself!” cried the old lady, I 
believe its all a falsehood, for I saw both 
the children go out, dressed, in a coach an 
hour ago.” 

Natty recollected that the children were 
indeed gone out; ‘‘ it was above an hour 
ago, madam,” said he, sheepishly, “ but I 
was too busy to look over the wall before.” 

** And what is become of the hat, boy, 
is it run away ?” 

” O—h !” shrieked Natty, pretending 
to endure the most excruciating agony. 

“ Dear me, dear me,” said the huinanc 
parson, " what’s to be done?” and Lister 
beheld with emotions of transport, that 
his apparent suflering had filled with tears 
the beautiful eyes of Miss Standish. 

"What’s to be done?” continued Mrs. 
Deborah, " just step round for the grocer, 
child, and 1*11 bring out a little of my gol¬ 
den elixir, that he may take it home and 
bathe the lad’s ancle.” 

Mr. Grogram liastcned to apprize the 
honest grocer, Natty’s master, of the mis¬ 
hap which had befallen his apprentice, and 
Mrs. Deborah to uncork her never-failing 
balsam, while Luej", in an abstracted atti¬ 
tude, stood piteously gazing on the recum¬ 
bent Natty. 

Lister found this was a moment never 
likely to be recovered if once lost; he had 
read in Shakespeare sometliing^about a tide 
in the nflairs of men, and he resolved to 
take it at the ebb. 
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Miss btandish V' s<dd he, in rather a ; 
tremulous tone of voice, and raising him¬ 
self on his arm. 

Lucy-started; ‘‘did you speak to me?” 
asked she, coloring she knew not why. 

“ It was to look upon your beauty that 
I ascended yonder wall—it was for your 
sake, divine Miss Lucy, that —” 

“ Lucy! do you know any thing of m}^ 
lotion case ?” inquired the old lady’s voice, 
as she burst again into the garden, and 
Lister threw himself into his former po¬ 
sition. 

In the jnext instant the grocer, who half 
suspected Natty’s manoiuvre, followed Mr. 
Orognim to the place where his apprentice 
lay, and was not a little surprised to find 
that he was really and truly incapable of 
w'ulking without assistance. As Natty 
slowly proceeded along the avenue, sup- 
[)orted by Mr. Grogram’s servant and the 
grocer, he observed that Lucy passed 


through a sort of Intticc^work into the 
house, and that her eyes were, tenderly, 
lie thought, directed towards himself; at 
that moment Mrs. Deborah, holding forth 
her bottle of golden elixir, cried out, “ the 
hat—but you have not found the hat.” 

“ O-h !” groaned Natty, “for hea¬ 

ven’s sake don’t stay now,” and his atten¬ 
dants hurried him away as fast as possible. 
For a month after that time, during which 
he was actually incapable of removing from 
place to place. Lister indulged himself in 
reveries on the incomparable charms of his 
adored Lucy; and being informed that she 
herself, at the request of Mrs. Deborah, 
had brought a second bottle of the delec¬ 
table embrocation, he did nothing but bathe 
and rub his ancle from morning till night, 
j under an idea that a third would the sooner 
! be necessary, as if he never intended to 
walk again. 

^To be continued,) 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


Dbar Ma. Editor :—Understanding that 
you are a kindly-hearted gentleman, and 
one wlio never turns a deaf car to the dis* 
tresses of the fair sex, 1 am induced to state 
to you a case of no common recurrence; 
and though I am just the very reverse of 
a blue-stocking, and never knew a thing 
about literature in my life, still I am in¬ 
clined to hope, since I hear you are such a 
kind old ffenilcmany that you will give my 
letter a place in your magazine. I am one 
of those single gentlewomen denominated 
old maids; and notwithstanding the odium 
cast upon this class in society, I was the 
happiest creature in the world—till last 
year, when I became distracted out of my 
seven senses, as the saying is, by my next- 
door neighbours. You must know, dear 
Mr. Editor, that these neighbours of mine 
arc a widow and her three daughters; the 
widow is at her wit’s end, to get her daugh¬ 
ters off^ and they, poor things, do not seem 
one whit less anxious about the matter than 
their mamma. Well, my dear Mr. Editor, 
Miss Julia, the eldest, has set her heart 
upon a musical colonel, who is a constant 


' attendant at the widow’s evening parties; 

I and since the lassie commenced setting her 
' cap at him, as the people say, slic has 
done nothing but squall Italian—braviiras 
! I think they call them—from morning to 
\ night; and though 1 used to he quite dc- 
j lighted to hear her singing “ My Native 
' Land I bade Adieu,” “ Lovely Peace 
with Plenty Crowned,” and other pretty 
songs of the sort, I really have no pleasure 
at all in hearing the outlandish tunes, with 
no tunc ill them to my ear, that Miss Julia 
is always singing now.—Then Maria, at a 
ball one night, danced with a dandy (is that 
what they call the creature, my good Mr. 
Editor?], and this dandy told her that he 
had such a fine aviary, and how he had 
quite a passion for birds; so what has Miss 
(lone, but stuck her mamma’s rooms full of 
canary-birds, and her balcony full of par- 
i*ots; and so. Sir, between Miss Julia’s 
! bravuras, and Miss Maria’s parrots, 1 can 
hardly hear the sound of my own voice. 

{ good Mr. Editor, none of all these 
! plagues arc half so bad, as the plague that 
Miss Anne is to me, for she Is trying to 
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catch an English fox-hunting squire^ and 
she keeps as many dogs about her as might 
fill the squire’s kennel;—now I have no 
dislike to dogs in their own place, Mr. 
Editor; but, when I see Miss Anne kiss¬ 
ing and caressing brute beasts, for all the 
^world as if they were Chnstians, and throw¬ 
ing her pretty arms about the ugly animals, 
I am really half sick ; and, what is worse 
than all this, my poor cat is in daily risk 
of being worried to death by Miss Anne’s 
pets. Then the carriages that are for ever 
rolling backwards and forwards in the street 
—for my next-door neighhourt are either 
visited or visiting incessantly; and not a 
moment ago, I declare to you, Mr. Editor, 
there was a knock at my door of one mi¬ 
nute and three-quarters long : and when 
Davy, my man, Mr, Editor, went to see 
who iny uncourteous visitor might be, there 
stood a poor creature, with his face half 
hid in his shirt collar, and hair growing on 
his upf)er lip, asking for Miss Julia.—May¬ 
be, Mr. Editor, the creature was a dandy ? 
When Davy told him he had mistaken the 
door, off he went, Davy says, grinning 
just like a monkey ! These mistakes, how¬ 
ever, occur so frequently, that I am quite 
sure they arc willing mistakes: for often 
when some one knocks at iny door mit- 
tnkcy I see some of next’-door neigh¬ 
bours [)utting their pretty faces out at the 
window, and laughing to see the old-maid 


hoaxed. But, Mr. Editor, the misery I have 
yet to mention, is the worst to bear of all. 
Unfortunately, at church these young la¬ 
dies are my next-door neighbours still, and 
the tittering and talking that is constantly 
carried on in their pew, and the quizzing 
looks so often thrown at the old-maid, not 
only prevents my paying attention to the 
service, but makes me often leave the 
church in a very uncharitable frame of 
mind; for I cannot ^always obey the divine 
command, and “ bless them that despite- 
fully use me.” Now, dear, good Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, in your next Magazine, if you would 
just tell Miss Julia that the colonel said, 
only two nights ago, that she is quite out 
of her clement when she sings Italian, and 
that ** she is in the wrotig box when she 
expected to 7uib Aim,”—that Miss Maria 
will never win the dandy with her canary- 
birds and parrots, and that the squire says 
Miss Anne’s pretty hands would look fiir 
better making a pudding, than caressing 
I her canine favorites;—this advice would 
I surely do the poor pretty things good, 

! coming from a learned man like you. And 
now, Mr. Editor—dear Sir, forgive me for 
intruding so long upon your precious time 
—and pray, say a word for me to my next- 
[ door-neighboun ,—Your friend and servant, 

I BainGET Matchless. 

i March 2-1, 1823. 
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THE ASCENDING SPUUT. 

Lines written imttiedialely offer tu’orivg of the 
death f J. P, L'emblc, Estf, 

BY EDWAUU BALU^ 

1 feel tliine icy grasp, transfixing Deatli, 

Seize my full lieart, and stop my panting brcatli; 
Yus, and I feci that last, ecstatic swell, 

Which thought may paint, but language never tell / 

* Mr. Ball was perhaps the last person who 
paid a public tribute to the unrivalled talents of 
J. Kemble £&q. during his life time, in an ad¬ 
dress spoken at the Surrey Dieatre, so late as 
the a-ltli, by Mrs. Pindar 


Still let me gaze, ere yet mine acliing sight 
Be wrapt in shades of everlasting night 
A tliousand rays of mortal glory beam, 

Wliich fade before me like a golden dream, 
Tempered in ardor as the setting sun 
To weary souls when mid-day toil is done. 
Comct tranttuil rest! I hear tliec, holy strain, 
Close, close mine eyes, I must not gaze again : 

Periiaps cre now the critic’s haste liath wrought 
The tomb of genius, ere its early thought 
Could shed one ray of that Sluikespeaiian glow 
Which flasli’d from Kemble's eyt, and bcom'd 
on Siddon’s brow. 
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ponnK that oomtiiinglei] with my love and will, 
Forms, oartlily all, and I am eartlily still, 

Look sadly on, while in their pale despair 
I rea<l a'woe tliat would not linger tlicre, 

Could tliey witli me Uiis awful transport shore. 
O ! weep not so, ye weigh about iny soul, 
Which else, elastic, to yon starry pole 
Had wing*d its downy cours e 

Tliat tlirob—'tis past 

Earth vanishes ! and have I look’d my last? 
This vapor fold-^tliis cloud of shadowy snow ! 
Who am I ? where am I ? what am I now ? 
Yon silvery moon, that late its pitying light 
Flung o’er my couch, and cheer’d my pensive 
night, 

Seems, while I rise, expanding and unfurl’d, 

‘A boundless, an immeasurable world ! 

Yon starry arch, in inyri.’id wonders deck’d, 

The vast design of Ilcav’n’s High Archite<'t, 
Confounds my dazzled sense ! S|)Irlts (hat Itoar 
Tliis feeble being through unuieasur’d air,— 

Y'e mighty ones ! whose rosy pinions shed 
Seraphic odours round my trembling head, 

Tell me, 01 tell me, whence those sounds I hear, 
Tliat ring sweet changes to n*y ravish’d ear,— 
Now dying soft, now murmuring to a swell, 
X^ike dropping streams, and every drop a hell 
Of tuneful gold ! To Etlen’s banks alone 
Such harmony—.wcA melody is known. 

Y'on massive gates, whose height o’ertops my 
view— 

Y'on flaming sword—yon dome of orient blue ! 
Yes, 'tis the mansion of tlic Bles&kd One ! j 
Pardon Supreme, the ills tliesc hands have done. I 
He will not, dares not pray to enter here, 
Whose last, sole hope is, penitence and fear. 
Most merciful! soul-thrilling joy! Uiat voice ! 
TTie bolts fly back, and— • • 

• • * • 

Nought that I am, here, on tJiis chiy'stal floor, 
Here let me kneel for ever and adore 
Eternal God ! Great Source of life and light! 
How finite we ! thyself, how hfinilc / 

March 12 , 1623 . 

BALLAD STANZAS. 

BV MRS. CORNWET.L BAKON W1I.SUN. 

Though many the scenes that thro* life may 
look smiling, 

Tlio’ many tlie joys that around me I see; 
None, none, ever look’d half so flur and be- 
guiUng, 

As when youth's gay morning lirst dawn’d 
upon me! 

One dream of enchantment 
Around me then sprung; 

And f sigh’d with delight 

Wlicn life’s morning was young. 


'Diere’s a freshness around us in life’s early 
spring, 

That till* years which come after can never 
impart; 

There’s a feeling of bliss, that for ever takes 
wing 

When the first bloom of morning has quitted 
tlie heart. 

'Dirough the world os w'c wnniler 
Its roses among. 

Still we sigh for the time 

W’lien life’s morning was young! 

’Tis then love looks faitliful, and friendship 
seems true. 

Then Hope wears a smile (though *tis oft; to 
betray) ; 

Rut the warm sunny side of (lie world is tn view. 
And life shines before us, one long suininer's 
day. 

Tlien careless wo wander 
Each bU*ssing among; 

For no sorrow can wound, 

VV’hen life’s morning is young! 

Then the strains of the poet, tlie minstel, tlie 
lover. 

Are dear to (he bosom, and sweet to the car; 
Around youth’s wild path, bright illusions still 
hover. 

And joy sjirings liefore us, and jileasure is near. 
Then music sjieaks gladness, 

Love lireathes from each tongue; 
Ev’ry faix* wears a smile 

When life’s morning is young! 

Tliere arc riches and honors for those who 
may cho*>se them, 

lliat only the cold age of reason can bring; 
But it never can give tlic light joy of the bosom. 
When love and when life were alike in tiu-ir 
spring. 

There’s a fullness of rapture 
Youth’s wild hopes among. 

That the heart onli/ feels 

When life’s morning is young ! 


STANZAS, 

WHttcu hj/ the Cradle of my Infant Dav^Jiler, 

BY MRS. rORNWKI.L BAROK WILSON. 

Sweet Florence ! when I gaze on tliose blue 
eyes, 

And tliat soft chock of infant gentleness, 
All a fond parent’s anxious cares arise, 

And hopes and fears, w'liicli none but iiiutiicrs* 
licarta can guess! 
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He loves me no longer—adieu! then for ever* 
Adieu fickle swain! all my passion is o’er 
What death had not ended, love slighted can sever 
The fondness that won me, deludes me no more 


Yet down by that Stile where so oft he has met me 
Where first; when he woo’d me, Joy beamed in his eye 
Ah! might I but know he would come to regret me 
Tho’ early heart broken, how blessed could Idle — 
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As ihus I bend me o’er that pludd face. 

And hati^ enraptur’d on that cherub smile, 

Fond, busy thought thy future hours would 
trace,— 

And fancy plies her loom, and weaves her web 
awhile! 

'I'hy future life! (Uiat fearful chequer’d mase) 
In dreaming tliougiil leads uic tlirough 
many a scene; 

With prophet-glance, I lock to distant days, 
And paint what/Aou inay’st be from all tliat 1 
liavc been! 

TIio gay, light-hearted school girl first I see, 
With cloudless brow, ainl soul devoid of 
art 

All, ail my earlier years revivetl in thee, 

And many a joy lung past comes rushing o'er 
my heart* 

The maiden next, in blushing beauty drest; 
Whose graceful form, and heart-subduing 
eyes, 

And glowing cheek—and pure, imsullicd 
breast, 

Half i'carful, yet half fond—prompts many a 
lover’s sighs! 

Here my heart trembles for thee, ray sweet 
child ! 

And anxious muses on those dangerous 
hours. 

Wjcii Jove, beguiling love! witli wing so 

First strews life’s tliornypatli with las enclianted j 
fiow’rs! 

Blest season! when the young heart learns 
to glow 

Widi hopes tliat love, and love alone can 
iVel ! 

'riiougli oft the “ god of the unerring bow ” 
liiHicls tliosu fatal wounds that time cun never 
heal! 

The whitc-rob’d bride, I now behold thee stand 
Witliin tJic sacred fane where vows are 
given, 

And plighted oaths are sworn; where heart 
mid hmid, 

I'liougli joined by earthly ties, arc registered,in ; 
Heaven I | 

TIic smiling motlier next I see thee move. 

With looks of tenderness and steps of grace; 


Around thee many a golden link of love. 

And many a laughing eye, and pleasure-beam¬ 
ing face! 

But all tlicse dreams may fade,—death’s 
with’ring hand, 

l*hat crops tlie flower, may blight thy 
opening bloom; 

And pale disease, with all iLs ghastly band 

Of ills, may sweep thee hence to an untimely 
tomb! 

Now sinks the vision from hope's dreaming 
eye. 

And all the web delusive fancy wove, 

At once dissolves before thy feeble cry, 

And little upraised hands, tliat ask a mother's 
love! 

Whate’er tliy lot may be,—whether the w’ay 

Of life witli flowers be strown, or tlioriis 
o’er-run,— 

Amid its storms or sunshine, may'st thou say. 

To Him who rules o’er all, ** tliy will, not 
mine, be done!” 

the lament of a pooh 

PRIMROSE GIRL. 

A BALI.au. 

T/te H'onix ivrittai by Mrs, Edward BaUt the 

Music coiupoxd by Miss F, E, Caiicland, 

(Engraved ejrjnessly fer this Miscellany. J 

Where the oak hangs its green by the stile in 
yon-vale, 

Young Williaai alone sought my bosom to 
move ; 

With sighs he unfolded Ins hi'art-melting tale, 

And I, simple maiden, imagined 1 lov’d. 

He loves me no longer—adieu! then, forever! 

Adieu, fickle swain, all my passion is o’er; 

What dealli had nut ended, love slighted can 
sever,— 

The fondness tliat won me, deludes me on 
more. 

Yet down by that stile, where so oft he has met 
me, 

Where first, when he woo’d me, joy beam’d 
in his eye,- 

Ah ! might I but know he would come to legrct 
me, 

Though early heart-broken, how blessM could 

1 die ! 
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FASHIONS 

FOR 

APRIL, 1823. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


No. 1.— Spring JPromenade Costume. 

A round dress of fine cambric or India 
muslin, trimmed round the border with 
three Vandyke flounces, set or plain, of 
muslin richly embroidered, and each point 
edged with narrow lace of Urling’s manu¬ 
facture. A mantle of pale Ceylon ruby, or 
of bright rose color, is w'orn over this 
dress, with Capuchin hood and standing-uj) 
collar above: the mantle is lined through¬ 
out with figured sarcenet or gossamer 
satin of a lighter shade, or else with white; 
but that also is figured, and generally the 
figures on the white ground correspond 
in color with that of the mantle, which is 
edged *all round with a fold of satin, of a 
moderate breadth, cut in bias. The bon¬ 
net is of a shape, entirely novel; with a 
mandarin double crown, pointed at the top. 
The bonnet is of the same color as the man¬ 
tle; and the divisions of the mandarin 
crown are edged with a delicate silk fringe, 
or with white blond. On the left side is 
placed a very large full-blown rose. A 
small cornette of fine lace is worn under¬ 
neath the bonnet, which, according to the 
fashion of the present day, is placed very 
backward. Half boots of corded grots de 
Naplet and Icmon-colorcd kid gloves 
complete this elegantly simple and highly 
distinguished costume. 

No. 2.—Evening Full Dress. 

A dress of pink or celestial blue satin, 
trimmed round with a coquillage border of 
the same material, edged with fine blond; 
and each shell headed with a rich ornament 
of white silk, wrought in a trefoil form; 
the border enclosed in rouleaus of pink 
satin. Corsage of satin, with stripes form¬ 
ed of white rouleau*. The sleeves formed 


of falling ornaments, crosswise, and edged 
with blond: very short. Falling tucker of 
lace, of a Vandyke pattern. A superb 
necklace, forming a rouleau of fine pearls, 
closely twisted, with pearl ear-rings. The 
necklace is certainly more costly than 
beautiful, for the intrinsic value of the 
pearls is lost by their being so closely 
wound over each other. A gold chain, of 
exquisite workinanshij), however, gives a 
relief to the heavy appearance of the neck¬ 
lace : from the chain depends an cyc-glass. 
The hair is arranged d la Milanaise, with a 
Grecian bandeau tiara of satin, enriched 
with pearls; though some ladies ornament 
this tiara with sapphire or turquoise stones, 
and twine a few pearls lightly through the 
hmr. 

The slippers arc of white satin, and are 
made more long-(]uartcred than formerly 
so as to discover the beauty of the instep; 
they are ornamented with tassels of pearls 
instead of rosettes. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

According to the old adage, wc arc led to 
believe that when March comes in, with 
lion-like demeanour, it will make its exit 
with the gentleness of a lamb; and the 
proverb, like many other good old sayings, 
has certainly some claim to our credit; but 
wc must^not dwell on any thing old, when 
we arc about to describe the various no¬ 
velties in fashion which have taken place 
since last month; a few mild days of 
March, and now April, Just discovering 
the uncertain graces of her \'arying coun- 
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tenance, give us fair promise of the joyous j 
sfjring; uiul our pedestrian belles are be- \ 
ginning to lay aside their fur tippets for the 
superb dark shawl of rich double Icvantine, 
with a splendid border of various coloured 
dowers, consisting of fox-gloves, roses, and 
auriculas: a mere sauloir also is frequently 
seen tied round the throat, as the only ad¬ 
ditional covering over a pcIissC, es[)ccially 
if that pelisse is velvet; which material, 
however, is much ou the decline, and is 
at j)resent but partially worn, as is the 
fur tijjpet on chilly days over a high dress 
of poplin or bombaziu; scarf shawls worn 
with this dress arc very long. 

The bonnets arc of a moilci*atc size, and 
becoming shape; the Mary Stuart style is 
very prevalent, and huts bent in that man¬ 
ner over the forehead, and placed very 
imu’b on one side, are very becoming to a 
youthful and agreeable countenance. The 
line brown beaver equestrian hat, with a 
dark blue Cacheiniro pelisse, is yet much in 
lavour. The bonnets are chiefly of figured 
^ros dc Naples, lined with white or pink 
satin, and are more admired when orna¬ 
mented witli feathers than with flowers. A 
close white satin village bonnet has been 
much admired for carriage airiness; it is 
ornamented in front with a superb plume 
ot‘ white Marabout feathers, inclining to¬ 
wards the crown, which is very low; at the 
l)aso of the feathers is f>Uiced a small hou- 
(|iiet of inignioiiet. Several ladies have 
endeavoured, but without eliect, to bring ! 
again into favour that most hecomiug of ail 
houiiets tlie real cottage shape, of fine straw 
or leghorn ; tlie village bonnet, however, 
both for walking and the carnage, seems to 
be preferred. lh)nnets of a clear mazarine 
red, of pros dc Naples, have been seen in 
several carriages ; both the blossom and tlic 
colour are truly ap])ro[)i*iate to this season 
of the year. 

Oowns for evening dress arc made in 
the wrapping stylo, and are conhiicd at 
the waist by a girdle ofgold, lied before with 
long ends, finished by tassels. Anotl\er 
evening dress we saw on a young lady, a 
few nights ago, pleased us much by its 
chaste simplicity; it was of white gossamer 
gauze over wliite satin; the gauze I'rock 
trimmed with a broad border, consisting of 
innumerable rows of narrow satin ribbon, of 
a bright geranium colour, and the hem 
No. 17a— XXVIL 


terminated by a very fine broad lace: the 
bust was trimmed d la Circassienne, diversi¬ 
fied with small rows of geranium coloured 
satin ribbon, and the sleeves short and full; 
the hair was arrange<! partly d la Madonna, 
but a few curls strayed over the temples, 
and relieved the straigl. monotony of the 
Mudonna braid. A superb shawl of real 
Cachemire, entirely white, with exquisitely 
wrought acorn tassels at each corner, was 
thrown over tliis elegant dress on quitting 
! the party. The sole ornament on the head 
w'us an aiJti(}ue regal diadem comb, of fine 
pearls, placed very backward. 

Black silk yet continues to be much worn 
in half dress, and indeed it has been long 
prevalent during the season of Lent. Tlie 
black drones arc generally of gros de Na¬ 
ples, ami are triuiincd at the Iiorder with a 
broad Layer of satin, on which is a kind of 
cockle-shell trimming of black lace. Gros 
de Naples is u favourite material for 
dresses at this lime of the year. High 
dresses of this silk, of chaste spring colours, 
with a lace frill at the throat, are much 
admired home costume; they are trim¬ 
med at the bonier with two rows of a thick, 
well wadded roxdeau, ornamented with 
single large leaves of satin. Tlie bust is 
trimmed ca chevrons; mancherons sur¬ 

mounting the long sleeves full, and in the 
half melon style: lace narrow wrist nifHes 
are invariably worn with long sleeves. 
The W'aists arc of amodcrateand proportion¬ 
ate lengtli; but the skirts are getting lon¬ 
ger than w'c could wi&h. Hresscs of celes¬ 
tial blue satin, with white blond fluunces, 
arc a becoming and elegant cveniiig costume 
for Ladies of a fair complexion. Cy|)rus 
crape is a favourite article for full dress, and 
bungs on the female form most gracefully ; 
it is generally trimmed with Krench tucks, 
in bias, ofgnw dc Naples, The corsages of 
most dresses fasten behind; yet the fashion 
or make difiers little in the back from the 
front. 

Cornettes arc still in favour for the inorn- 
iiig or the retired solitude of home, when 
ill half dress ; they arc of fine lace, and arc 
oriiaineuted with a profusion of ribbon, 
which at present is more in favour than 
flowers. Greek and Miilabar turbans of 
figured gauze arc the favourite ^ead-dresscs 
of married ladies of middle age; a few 
pearls, or, if iirmourning, a bandeau of jet 
Z 
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or l)U"les, with a plume of feathers, reiuler 
these truly becoming turbans fit for any 
evening iircss party. The wreaths of flow¬ 
ers worn by young ladies are made of 
crape. ' The satin toipie, called the stu- 
ilent’s ea[), is made scpiare at the summit 
of the crown, Jihe the Westminster cap: 
an aigrette of jewels is placed in front; 
but sometimes this aigrette is put just above 
the left ear, and a gold bauil, finished In a 
row of net boni/lon, encircles the part next 
the face. The pactolus, or golden sands 
gauze, is yet imuli in favor for turbans, 
entwined with folds of colored gauze: wiilti; 
crape turbans also, ornamented with in\rtle 
in flower, and a bird of paradise plume, are 
among the nenest hcail-dresses. 

The Jewellery most worn consists of car- 
rings and necklaces of rubies, set round 
with pearls, and elegantly wrought gold or¬ 
naments. Koman pearl bracelet-^ w orked in 
s^juarcs, with rings of Mina nova, chr^so- 
liU‘, and brillianU. 

'I'he most esteemed colors are bright 
goraninm, sjjring biul green, canary yel- 
li)w, sannhire blue, and Ktruscaii brow n. 
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COSTUME OF PARIS. 


Our Spring promises rather a milder 
temperature and ad\anccincnt than what 
the late rigorous season might have taught 
us to expect: it is therefore no inmsual 
sight to SCO our Pari.'>iim dames prome¬ 
nading the Tuillcries, and othiT public 
walks, habited only in a high dress of 
ff^ros (dhiver, with a fjorci^c scar!' carelessly 
thrown over it, and that more for orna¬ 
ment than use; though, certainly, pelisses 
have not yet totally ilisappearcd, fur wc 
still sec one or two stragglers in black 

\elvet, but the more fashionable in light 


colored silks; and the ])clissc is generally 
rendered in appearance yet lighter by trim¬ 
mings of blond. 

llonnetsare inaile of f^ros dr KtfplcH of a 
liglit green, and are ornamented b} branches 
of Parisian lilac. A bonnet of white gnw 
lie Xttplv.'iy of rather a close shape, siir- 
inouiited b}' a [>lnme of white leathers and 
a branch of coral, and a Scotch cap of 
black velvet with a gold band and tassel, 
and one full long plume, dependant from 
the riglit side, are the only noveities in 
tiu! caj> anil honnet style that I have to 
describe this month. 

U he gowns tliat arc made low, Inivc a 
boujfonl drapery over the bust, generall> 
made of silk netting, and of the same 
color as the dress; tin; sjuin sasli, also, 
that has very short ends, is oi’ the same 
color. Some have only belts to confiiic 
the waist, with a rosette, just under wiiich 
is a clasp; but the belt is fiistf;ned 1>\ a 
pin; the clasp is a mere ornament. A 
dress of white satin, witli llireo rows of a 
kind of ba.'>kct-work trinnnin'' fonncil of 
W'Jiite gauze, and tiie cheijiiers of gold, 
and in the midst of each sipiare a rose of 
ponrrmt gauze, is much admired foi even¬ 
ing dress; the hair oruamcnled w ith gold 
hands, and fastened up by a diamond 
comb, surmounted b} a red plume of coi ks’ 
feather.:, which fall over the right ear. The 
dresses for evening parties are generally of 
white satin, and are often tiimnied wifii 
rose-colored crape. The Bultana Innitjue 

is a beautiful new dres.s, very inucli like 

* ^ 

the three-quarters Polonuiac and curricle 
dress of 

“ The days when wo w'oro young." 

Bull dresses are trimmed with tliree rows 
of satin in bias roulcou.c; they are in fes- 
toon.s, and at every point is a flower: this 
is alwa}.s the way in which strlj-ed crape. 
Hock gauze, cloilia cru[)e, rainhow gauze, 
plain har<.p,r silk, or lul/c dresses arc triui- 
mcd. At the bottom of dres.scs are also 
sometimes placed rosiircx or flowers formed 
<if pearls, intermingled witli small plumes 
of featiicrs; this latter way of Irimiuing 
drcsscsis, at present, confined to ladies of 
distinction. Wjicn ball dresses are made 
of figured silk, they are tiien IriinmeJ 

with several rows of cockle-shells, in llauic- 
culurcd gauze, divided by pnlling.s in ser¬ 
pentine, which puffings arc confined by 
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clasps (»f f'ohl. The favorite way of Iriin- 
ininii: the bodies of tlrcsscs, is by that most 
becoming appciulaj^o a ItouJl'tuts (Iraj)cr} 
across the bust; it shews Us contour to 
lulvanfiii^c, and »ivcs a fulness where na¬ 
ture fins l)ecn less prodhjal: it is therefore 
particidarly well adapted to tlic Parisian 
lailies, who are iiJost of them wantin;; in 
that piimipiiess which <Iistiniiuis!ies \oiir 
conntrvwojiicn. ihit ih.c feet of Krcnch 
wonu ii arc bcauLilidly sinall, and of these 
they take care to make a full ilisj)hiy in 
da;icin«x, for the hail dresses arc made 
\ er> ^ll(/rt indeed. 

At (he first perfuananco of L(hc.slct\ 
tlie liead-drcsses of tlu? ladies were a.-j 
follow : a locpie hat of bhui sniped j;auze, 
tied under the chin, and surroanded by a 
wri'aih, fonncl ball’ of inaiabouts and 
iiah of cars of i^tild corn; in liie centre 
was a sheaf ol' tin* same materials. A 
Jiio.iian toque of cJveii vch.et, .■»nrinoiinted 
witli two l>lack spiral feathers; hcncath 


three feathers of flume color: the middle 
one siiread out like a fan, and the tw'o others 
inclining; to cither side. On a toque of 
lilac velvet I also remarked a hoiupicl of 
lilac curlcil feathers, forming a pyramid. 
The first time the C/irin/icr IXEon was 
acted, a very ])rclly woman in one of the 
first boxes bad on a black hat, ornamented 
with three superb white feathers. Clotilda 
caf)s of/«//r and satin, covered almost with 
auriculas, are still \erv prevalent. Some 
onng persons for I he ball-room have their 
hair elegantly arranged, and simply orna¬ 
mented *^>1111 a (hailem of leaves formed of 
satin, liighly \arnished, anil stifleiied with 
gum ; the diadem is fonneil of two half 
wreaths meeting in front, and forming a 
point over the forehead : the color of the 
leaves is alwa\K diieimined by that of the 
dress, or of its onunncnls; soiiittimes 
these leaves are smootli round the edges, 
at others Jagged, aceonling to fancy, lied 
w'leatlis are generally made of feathers, and 


t.K.e was a Iiiis ar\; baud, the tasr.c.'s of] are very becoming to a brown eomplexioii. 


wliich hung ini r the slioulder. A broad- 
brinmied hat Hamo color, lined with 
V. nite sali’ 8 , ami a;lonii‘d with two larei* 
(I.U leathers, ]i!.-ccd over e.aii car, and 
cn).*...eil over each other In fio n. A ‘neat 

k * 

v..(h t nli:.sw c t t 
j 5 e;is, am! oilier dowess: one of tlic.secaps 
was tied nmirr thv' cliiii witli points of 
iMslianic, triinined with bloml. A ilress 
flat was af.o seen ot "old-co!or< d, watered 
gaiixe; tlie briin of It was fluted, and it 
was finished In a wreath ronml the crown, 
lornied of little lufts of yellow fcatlieis. 
'Pnrhans are inurli worn !>} married ladies 
at dramatic rejnesenlalious, concerts, ocn- 
ing dress parlies, and, in short, at every 
place where jieojde of di?>tinction ^arc as¬ 
sembled. Some of these head-dresses arc 
lonned of gauze oc.ly ; others are snr- 
immuted liy feaiheis, Init the newest are 
oniameiiled with tiowers. At l^afont’s 
concert were seen sever.d toijue turbans of 
black \civet, enormously large, placed very 
nincli on one side, and no fealbers, A 
bat, t</o, of pur,de \elvct, ornamcuteil 
ahuiit tlie Iirini with t.i. scls of gold, and 
liaving eight cars of gold corn in from, 
overshadowed by marabouts of the colors 
of tortoise.'.liell. A white satin liat, with 
a droo[»iiig feather, was mncli admired ; as 
was another wliile satin lail .mimouiUed In 


Ladies w !u> arc fair are very partial to a 
wreath of oak, the leaves of ^ilvrr, ami 
ihe acorns g«dil; or a wreath of fern 
mixed with lc:uc'< and bunches of ivy: 
tiu se wreallis are in gold or sil\er. At 
liic ball given In' tlic Iluss.iaii ambassador, 
a lady app.eared with h.cr head adorned 
with silver gauze ornamented with flowers; 
every flower was fast cued b} two jiicces of 
rich bullion; ami the whole liead-dress 
i’ormeil two di.ulenis, jdaced at a certain 
distance from each other. Another ImU 
had on a wreath of blue (lowers mixed with 
silver acorns, 'I'his wreath was placed very 
much on one side; and on that wliich was 
elevated, was fixed a sheaf of twxntv cars 
of coni, all of diar loads, that seemed 
springing out of a full tuft of curls. A 
third licad-tlress was a wreath composed of 
fifteen ctirs of corn, all diamonds, ami a 
diamond coml). A (bnrih was a tocjne of 
poii^Tfiii gauze ami goUl; the hair di\i<led 
I in three braids, terminating by a full bow 
of hair, upheld by a tliamond comb. A 
filili pre.sentod a mass of diamonds, so tiiat 
but little of the hair in curls could be tlis- 
tinguisheil. At the grand Kuropcan ball, 
one huly bad a garland of llame-colorcd 
feathers, with bniuhcs of qnrrants in 
gold, placed between two divi'.Iuns of Ijiiir, 
ariHiigetl in light b'*ws or lufts. Another 
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heaii-dress was very singular; tlie ilowcrs 
nil drooping troiu the head, like a weeping 
willow. At the first time of performing 
Homme aux Scruples, the most fashion¬ 
able hdad-drcss in the boxes was a diadem 
of flowers, consisting of two wreaths, one 
placed low on the forehead, the other on 
the siiinniit of the head : to()ues also, of 
Ipsiboe yellow satin, with black feathers, 
mixed with white marabouts; basijne 
totpies wider at the top of the crown than 
at the lower part embroidered over with 
pearls, ornamented with feathers, and jda- 
eed very much on one side. Turbans are 
also much admired of striped gauze, with 
four gold bands, which, ns they meet 
together in front, form a cross. Black 
toques have sometimes a crescent of dia¬ 
monds placed in front; others have ears of 
corn, grouped, on one side. At the ball 
given by tlu: minister for foreign affiiirs, 
the Itadies* head-dresses were chiefly d ia 
Grtcifite, flat on the summit of her head, 
and brought out behind, in the Sap[)ho 
style. Sonic were ornamented with a fillet 
ofgold, with <iiamoiul ears ^>f corn ; others 
were adorned with jfcarls and flowers. 

Necklaces me clasped by two hmuls 


united ; these liands sustain a knot wruugh^ 
in gold, to which is suspended a cross of 
gold, diamonds, cornelian, or some other 
gem. 

A gift at parting consists of a ring, 
called a Farewell, It is of polished steel 
or lironze; and represents a scaly serpent 
with its tail in its mouth. This is a well 
known synitiol of eternal constancy. 

Before I conclude, I must tcdl you a 
little anecdote of Matlame with 

whom you became acquainted during her 
recent \isit to England. She ajipcared at 
a ball bourgeois about three weeks ago, in 
a drcbs that was elegantly simple ; lier 
shoes w'ljre while satin, her tiress of gauze, 
with a black velvet body; but her liair was 
encircled with a bandeau of diamonds as 
large as cherry stones: you know her love 
of, expense: the front of her corsage also 
I glittered with diamonds: and the botlom 
! of her w'ai.st was cncirclctl with two rows 
^ of these costly materials, thickly set, of 
\ the same irradiating brilliancy. 

I The most prevalent colors are laveiHler 
'grey, Carmelite, ijisiboe ncIIow, niigniunct 
I green, and rose color. 
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Origin of Xeirffpapers ,—Xcv s|'japcrs owe 
their birth to Italy, and under the goveni- 
ment of Venice. I’iie first publication of 
this sort was callcrl a Uazvtlay as Mmiage ' 
conjectures, from llio name of a little coin ' 
for which it was primitively sold. This 'I 
etymology, however, has been forcibly op- ' 
posed, and another substituted in its stead, 1 
from which wc gather, that in the language , 
known to have been the Italian of past I 
days, the Latin word gaza would collo¬ 
quially lengthen, in tlie diminutive, to 
gnzrtta, and, as applied to a ncwspaj>cr, 
signify a little treasury of intelligence. 

The first ncwspaj)er published in Eng¬ 
land, was entitled the “Esrr.i.isii Mimcu-j 
»Y,” and dated July 2S, a copy of 

which is rciitahungin the British Museum. 

In a private newspaper, called the 


“ Wkkki.y Coca ANT,'* w'as printed in Lon. 
don. 

In KJnO, a new sp;'[;er was prinlctl by 
llobcrt Barker, at N( wcastle. 

'J'hc “ (Ia/.etti: ’* was fiibt jniblislicil at 

Oxfiml, August 23, UJ42, 

The first daily paper after the Kevolii- 
tion, was called the “ Oranok Intki.i.i- 
cencr;” and from thence to ini)2 tlicTc 
were twenty-six similar publicalions. 


T^argest Hells in the World, —It should 
seem that the largest bell in the world is 
that at Moscow, which is said to he Iflfeet 
high, in circniriferenre, and 2 feet in 
thickness, to weigh ^1*K>,000 pounds, and 
to require lOfimeii to raise it ! The great 
hell of Saint Paurs is a mere hand4>ell to 
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it, tlic latter v'cigliin!' only i),40d pounds; 
and cvcji “ Great Tom ” of Lincoln, in 
comparison >vith the Russian, must hide 
Ids diminished head, for his weight is only 
Si,894 pounds. 

Trick upon William the Third .—King 
William had a Frenchman who took care 
of his Majesty’s pointers, and whose place 
it was to load aiul deliver the fowling- 
j)ieccs to the King. One day, however, 
it chanced that Monsieur forgot to bring 
anv shot with him into the field. Not 
daring to confess his negligence to so pas¬ 
sionate a man, and so eager a sportsman 
as the King, lie gave his Majesty the gun 
ciiargcd only with powder. The King hav¬ 
ing fired without eftect, the cunning French¬ 
man shrugged up his shoulders, turned up 
his eyes, folded liis hands, and extolling 
tlie King’s skill in sliooting, declared he 
ha<l never seen liis Majesty miss Ids aim 
before in his life. 


Karl of llochciitcr .—Rochester had a 
great dislike to the Karl of Jiauderdale, 
who for a consulerahle time possessed 
much influenee over the King, and a prin- 
cijial share in the management of allairs. 

Jiauderdalc came one day to Court in 
Rochester’s week of waiting, and desired 
ailmittancc to his Majesty, but was refused, 
being tolil by Rochester he was very ill. 
Jiauderdalc came constantly ever}’day dur- 
imr Rochester’s week, anil as regularly re- 
ccived the same answer, at wliicli being 
surprisetl, he asked Rochester what was 
the nature of Ids Majesty’s illness, who 
told him the king had got a sore nose. 
Lauderdale came to court when another 
lord was in waiting, and was immediately 
introduced to the presence chamber. The 
King expressed Ids ainazcment at not seeing 
him for so many days, and on being in- 
fonno;l of the impetlimcnt, called for Ro¬ 
chester, and demanded Ids reasons for 
saying he had got a sore nose. Rochester 
replied, “ May it please your Majesty: 
had I been led so long by the nose as you 
have been hy Lauderdale, t am sure mine 
would have been very sore; so I conceived 
it at least my duty to deny all access to 
the immediate cause of your majesty’s 
disorder.” 


Tom Killi^rcw. —Mr. Thomas Killlgrew 
was a man of great wit, and frequently 
diverted Charles II. by Ids drollery. He 
was generally at court, and had often ac¬ 
cess to the king when admission was 
denied to the first peers of the realm. 
Charles, who hated business as much as he 
loved pleasure, would often disappoint the 
council by withdrawing his royal presence 
when they were met, by which their business 
was delayed, and many of the menihers 
greatly ofiended at the disrespect which 
was shewn them. It happened one day, 
when the council had sat some tinte in cx- 
[>ectation of his Majesty, that the Karl of 
Lauderdale, who was a violent man, quit¬ 
ted the room in a passion, and accidentally 
met Killigrew, to whom he expressed him¬ 
self somewhat irreverently of the king. 
Killigrew bid his grace he calm, for he 
w'ould lay a wager of one huntlred pounds, 
that lie would make his Majesty come to 
the council-chamber in less than half an 
hour. Lauderdale being a little heated 
and under the influence of surprise, took 
him at his word. Killigrew went imme- 
I diately to the King, and without ceremony 
told lum_ what had happened, adding ” I 
know your majesty hates Lauilcrdalc, 
though the necessity of your aftiiirs obliges 
you to behave civilly to him; now if 3011 
would get rid of a man you dislike, come 
to the council, for Lauderdale^ is so immo¬ 
derately avaricious, that, rather than pay 
the luindred pounds, he will hang himself^ 
and never plague \ou more.” The King 
was [)lcased with tlic humour and archness 
of the observation, and answered, ‘‘ Then, 
Killigrew, I’ll positively go.” Which lie 
accordingly ditl. 

On another occasion, Killigrew used the 
following expedient to admonish his ro^al 
master of his extreme negligence in public 
affairs. He dressed himself in a i»ilgrim’s 
habit, went into the king’s chamber, and 
told him that he hated Jniiiself and the 
world, that he was resolved to leave it, 
and was therefore just about taking a jour¬ 
ney to the lower regions. The King asked 
him what was his business there. To which 
Killigrew replied, “ To speak to his infer¬ 
nal majesty, and induce him to send up 
Oliver (Jromwell to take care of tl^c Knglisli 
goveniineul, as Ins siuccssor Is too con¬ 
stantly employed in oMicr business.” 
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THE feNGUSII AND FOREIGN DRAMA. REVIEW OF NEW rOBIJCATIONS, 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, MUSIC, &c. 


KyaLISlI TJIEAl'RICALS, 


KING'S THEATRE, 

Tm: I'allot has been robbed of one of its 
brightest oriianient^s, I*}- the elopement of 
the sylph-like MtTcandotti with a gentle¬ 
man of the name of Ball Hughes. The 
newspa(>crs teem with Jat'cfi<v on this sul)- 
ject. Tliey compare tlie lady to Alalanic, 
lost by stojipiiig for the “ Golden Ball." | 
“ Like Atalante, ihe fair dancer fell, 

“ Because slie loved the (.roMen Ball too well.” 

They joke at a dancer’s being so fond of a 
ball, and sport a dozen other jokes. We are 
sorry tliat so flagrant a copy of Parisian 
manners should l«avc takc*n place. In 
Alfred^ Ronzi Vestris has succeeded her 
whom a periodical writer in a late critiejuc j 
phoplictical called “ the impashioned Mer- I 
eamlotli;" and De Varennes has succeeded 
the former. These jicrfonners ha\e both 
reajK'd great applause l)y their exertions. 
The grand ballet oi Alfred^ by M. Anmcr, 
notwithstanding the defection of the lady 
above alluded tt), lias been produced with 
great sjilendour and complete success. It 
has attracted crowded houses, ami will no 
doubt tend much to restore the afiiiirs of 
this theatre. Wo deem it niineccssarv to I 

« i 

enter into a detail of its incidents; perhaps \ 
our national feelings may be hostile to a I 
view of the great monarch represented as 
a dancer. 

The scenery is superb, and the decorations 
and liml’cmcmhlc extremely magnificent. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Thu principal novelty at Covent-Gardcii 
Theatre during the month has been the 
production of Jidiany a tragedy, by Miss 
Mary Rus.scll Milford, which was per- 
fornud for the first time on Satunlay the 
15th, and since frequently repeated to good 
houses, with fluttering tokens of a])|)rot)a- 
tion, Tlio plot of lliis tragedy, (three e<K* 


tions of which have already been pub¬ 
lished) is by no means eomplicatei! in its 
construction, yet the interest is kept alive 
by a rapid succession of incidents, from 
the comincncement (^f the story to the 
final calastroplie. The language, as our 
extracts w'ill shew, depends more on its 
fidelity to nature, than to lofty diction or 
poetic imagery ; yet it is l>y no means 
ileficieut in force or character, and abonmls 
1 with passages of fine jiathos ami geiiumc 
simplicity. 

The scene is laid in Sicily, w liere 
the }ouiig king, (Miss Foole) is left dttriiip 
his minority, under the gnanliimsliip of his 
uncle the Duke of Aldji (Mr, Bennett), 
who is alsoRcgent of the kingdom, and who 
resolves, by the imirdcr of his nephew, to 
pave his way to the throne. This he at- 
i tciujits in a retired pass among tlic moun¬ 
tains, but is defeated by the timely inter¬ 
position of his own son (Mucread} ), 

who dyes lus sword in the lilood of the 
assassin, and rescues his royal ctmsiu, with¬ 
out being aware at the moment that lie had 
encountered his imuli-loveil parent. This 
gives the author a line opjjortunity for pio- 
diieing a powerful display of agonized 
feeling; and at this interesting moment 
the tragedy commences, Juimn being dis¬ 
covered stretched on a conch, where he 
ha»l lain in a kind of delirious trance for 
seven days and nights, from which, by the 
attentions of his wife, the Vrhocaa Au~ 
nuhet (Miss Lacy), and the youthful king 
whom he had saved, disguised as a page, 
he recovers, and learns with infinite joy 
that the wound he gave his father is not 
mortal. Here the first .act closes, the 
interest of whicli is powerfully kept up 
throughout, by the fine [mrox}sms of pas¬ 
sion displa}cd by Macready. The Duke 
of Mvijiy still bent on possessing the 
throne, now circulates a report of ///- 
fonao's death, and endeavours to make his 
son a pariiclpator in his cniiiiiial inten- 
I tions; but the devoted lovaltv of Julwn 
to tlie rig’itfui sovereign overcomes all 
other considerations, and (having failed to 
divert his father from his unjust purpose by 
every argument that filial regard can suggest) 

I at the moment the Dnhv. is about to place 
tlie crown on his own head, in tlie pro- 
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sencc of tlic Sicilian nobles, Julian leads 
ill Alfonso. At tile head of the nobility 
0 [>posiHl to Mt'lji is tlic Count JJAlba 
(Abbot), whose hate springs, not merely 
from ambition, but from the Princess An^ 
nabt'lf whom he loves, having preferred 
Julian to himself. When Mclji, therefore, 
comes to seize the crown, he is bearded bv 
IXAlbrif and Llie other nobles, and Julian 
is calleil upon to give evidence against his 
father. This he steadily refuses to do, 
and lyAlba gladly seizes the opportunity 
of charging him wdth being an accomplice 
in the crime, by which they are both pro¬ 
nounced traitors, doomed to immediate 
exile, and thrust forth from the gates of 
the city. Atvljl, whoso mental agony 
causes his wounds to bkctl afri'.-.h, is now 
seen, in utter wrelchedness, d\!ag in t!ie 
arms of Julian^ wliorn he bh'.s.scs, and the 
despair of the latter over his father’s 
corpse is terribly atfecting. From this 
state of torI,u^(^ lie is suddenly roused by • 
tlie entrance of a servant, wlio announces 
to him the lictrayal of Annabel by the 
Count jyAlba, and he at length discovers, 
by a jewelhul rosary that his faithful wife 
had hung from the casement of a \vin<low 
in the tower where she is eonliiied, whither 
to direct liis stc'ps: he scales the window 
and entcis, and while they arc determining . 
to die togelher, as the onl} means by which 
she can escape dislioiu>nr, some A frl/ys 

ruflians enter, anil Annabel, in her inulea- 
voiirs to save her husband, is stablicd to 
the heart, and instantly expires at his feet. ! 
Julian kills the leader, and the others fly : ; 
he then throws his mantle over the dead I 
l)ody of his wife, and concealing liiinself i 
in a cloak, as.samcs tlic character of one | 
of the rnirians. JJAlba enters, and after • 
one or two qnesiions, 5ibrnj)lly answered, 
Julian throws of liis tlisguisc, and calls 
upon him to recognize in death the victim 
of his atrocity. Alfonso now enters, ac- 
eompaiiied by his guards, and onlers the 
Count, wlio is hoiTor-stnick by the cou- 
siimnation of his villany, to bo taken into 
custody; while in a few moments Julmi, 
wlioso franu? .'•inks under this accumulation 
of sorrow, Ihlls lifeless by the side of liis 
helovcil princes.s, and thus completes the 
catasiroj)he. 

In the first act, the dialogue between i 
Julian and Annabel (a s[)ccimeu of which' 
we sidijoiii), when the 1‘ormcr is recovering 
from his clelirium, and discloses to the latter 
the supposed tragical fate of his father, is 
finely wrought, and iutciisely interesting:— 

Jul. Wiliiiii till' rifiod rocks 

Of high Alb.'ino, rotting in a glen. 

Dark, dark utvery noun, u father lies 
Murdered by liis own son. 


And thou didst see 

'nu; deed ? An awful sight to one so good ! 

Yet — 

Jul. Dirds obscene, and wolf, and ravening 
fox, 

En* this—only the dark hairs on the ground 
And tile brown crusted blood ! And slie can ask, 
W hy uiii I mad ! 

Ann. Oh, a tlirice awful sight 
To one so duteous ! holy priests shall lave 
Witli blessed water that foul spot, and thou, 
Pious and pitying, tliou sbalt— 

JuU Jleiu* at once. 

Innocent torturer, that, drop by drop, 

Pour’st molten lead into my wound, tliat glen—- 
Ilang not upon me ! — In that darksome glen 
iVIy iaiher lies. I am a murderer, 

A jiarricide, accurst of God and man ; 

Let go my hand ! purest and whitest saint, 
l.ut go! 

In the second act, where endea¬ 

vours to show his lather their right of alle¬ 
giance to Afonso, the diction is eloquent, 
and the confiiet between ambitions feeling 
and duteous obedience is cflectively dis¬ 
played in the following colloquy:— 

Jut. llcthink thee, father, 

SoMier or Statesman, thine is (lie iirst name 
Of Sicily, — the (ieiieral, llegent, l*riiiee, 

unmalch'd in power, the iiiiapjiroach’d in 
fame; 

Vv’hat could that little word a AVwg do more 
I ’or thee V 

Mt fji. That little word ! why that is fame. 
And power and gl<*ry ! that shall till the world, 

I Jjeiid a wliole agi* its name, and lloat along 
j 'J'he stream of time, witli such a buoyancy, 

: As shall endure wJu n palaces and tombs 
! An* swept away' like dust. T'liat litlle word ! 
j Keshrew thy womanish lieait tliateaniiut feel 
I Its spell! 

! (^Gunsand shouts are heard u'ithoui.J 

Hark ! IJark I the guns ! I feel it now ! 

I am proclalmctl. llefore I entered here 
’Twvis known llirougbout tlie city tliat I liveil, 
And (he lioy-kiiig was dead. 

f Guns, helh, and shouts ayjiinA 
Dost hear tlic bells, the shouts ? Oh, 'us a proud 
And glonous fc'eling thus at once to live 
Within a thousand bounding hearts, to hear 
The strong out-gushing of that present fume, 

F(»r wJiose uncertain tlire futurity 

I\Ien toil, and slaj', and die. Without a crime— 

1 thank tliee still for that—Witlioiit a ciinie — 

For he'll be iiapiiier—1 am a king 

{Shouts O'ifun.J 

Dost thou nothear“longlivutlieking Kugiiro?’* 

Julian still endeavours to discourage liis 
father’s usurpation: hut the Duke’s ambi¬ 
tion is not to be rea.soncd into subjection; 
ami when he declares he will make Julian 
“ the heir of a fair crown,** the Jiatter re¬ 
plies, 

Not all tlic powcM's 

Of all tlie earth can fon't i.pon my laow 
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Tliat heritage of guilt. Ciinnot I die? 

Hut that were liappiness. I’d ratlicr drag 
A weary life lieiieatli the silent rule 
Of the stern Trappist, digging my own grave. 
Myself a living corse, cut ott’ from the sweet 
And natural kindness that man shews to nian ; 
I’d rather hang, a liermit, on the steep 
Of iiorrid Ktna, between snow and fire; 

Jlather tlian sit a crown’d and honour’d prince, 
Guarded by children, tributaries, friends, 

On an usurper’s llirone !” 

Wc regret that our limits preclude us 
from quoting at greater length : but it will 
be seen, by the foregoing extracts, that it 
the language be objected to, as not reaching 
tlie pomp and circumstance of tragic dic¬ 
tion, it adheres faithfully to nature, and is 
infinitely more pleasing than that inflated 
style of writing so prevalent in many mo¬ 
dern tragedies, or those ponderous masses 
of blank verse which tlic >vriltTS of the 
last century were wont to put into the 
mouths of their heroes. The action of the 
drama never flags; the incidents are strik¬ 
ing, and the situations and groupings are ar¬ 
ranged with good scenic ettecl. Macrcady 
aj)pcarcd to feel as if his theatric fame de¬ 
pended upon the issue of the tragedy; 
which appears not to have been lost upon 
the fiur author, who dedicates her work to 
him ill terms of grateful eulogy. Wc are 
not disposed to find fault with her for this, 
thougli wc cannot help thinking that the 
dedicatee ought to be equally obliged to 
her for having drawn a character so admi- 
rably suited to the display of his talents. 
But why she should extend the complimcMit 
to those other performers, who barely <lid 
wliat was " set down ’* for them, wc arc 
at a loss to guess; unless, indeed, in the 
exuberance of her gratitude, she thought 
herself indebted to the whole of the corps 
dramatique. 


A man whose death the majority of our 
readers will feci as if it were the loss of a 
personal friend, such are the tics which link 
the ornaments of tlic stage to the public. 
John Philip Kemble, formerly of this tlieatre, 
departed this life at Lausanne in Switzer¬ 
land, on the 2dth of February. His illness 
was of short duration, and tlie close of Ids 
days was passed in the calm enjoyment of 
flowers and sunshine. With the break of 
day he w:is in his favorite garden, and a 
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fine climate and contented ndnd led him 
tranquilly and gradually to the 

“ Last scene of all, 

Tliat ends this strange, eventful history.” 

The biography of this distinguished and 
lamented individual has been so often bc- 
1 fore the Public, that a repetition of it could 
! hardly fiiridrdi one novelty; our summary 
j shall in consequence be brief. lie was the 
son of Mr, Roger Kemble, and born in 
17o7> at Prescot in Jjaiicashirc. Being of 
the Roman Catholic persua.sion, his first 
studies were pursued at Sedgely Park, Staf¬ 
fordshire; from whence he went to the 
college of Douay, with u view of fini.diing 
his education for the church. But the 
stage luul stronger attractions; and on his 
return to Kngluiul, he appeared at tlie 
theatres of Liverpool, York, and Kdin- 
biirgh; and afterwards, during two seasons, 
at Dublin. His debut in J..on<lon took place 
j .'lOtli September vvhen he performed 

Ij Hamlet at Drury Jamc. His success was 
, great; but it was not till the retreat of 
Mr. Smitli, in 17^^, that he .succeeded to 
the highest walk in the drama. His thea¬ 
trical career, from that periotl to his own 
rctiixMiient was not marked with many 
changes, except from character to charac¬ 
ter, from Drury liane to Covent (Jartlen, 
from actor to manager, from manager to 
proprietor. In all these relations he <lig- 
j nilied the profession to which he belonged, 

; and rofiiicd and improved the stage* To 
him wc are indebted for Shakesiicarc, as 
we now witness his immortal plays repre- 
.sented; and to him we owe generally the 
correctness and elevatitin which renders 
the modern drama, in all its relations, pri¬ 
vate as well as public, a noble contrast to 
the drama of elder times. Mr. Kemhte 
was a gentleman and a scholar, ns well as 
a performer of the noblest ortler. He 
adapted and wrote many pieces,* and also 
once came forth as a poet, but with no 


• Hvlisnrimi a tragedy acted at Hull in 1 778 
never printed ; Fanalc (Ifftcor, a fuive, ut York 
J779, never printed; 0 / tin Impofisib/ry uhen.'d 
from the (’om^-Jyof KiTors, in 1780; T/m I'un - 
m'lt fifiiriio\*'Ti$wcU'tisno l/'or.vc; The Jutrvi 
House, a coinc‘<ly ; lAHloiska, a romance; (LV- 
lutUm and f'Yoro/ic?, a comedy ; Fu^ituK" VicceK 
1780. 
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crlnl. In social life he was highly esteemed, 
and has borne to the grave with him a 
character far surpassing any thing which he 
ever personated. It is hoped that the Pub¬ 
lic’s esteem towards this truly amiable and 
great man will be evinced by the erection 
of a monument to his memory. 


DRURY LANE. 

No novelties have been represented at 
this house since our last critique. Operas, 
alternately with Oratorios, have been the 
iiniforiii bills of faro for several weeks, 
'fhe miscellaneous selections of music from 
JIundcl, &c. have been admirable, and 
have generally drawn overflowing houses. 
Amongst other pieces adopted, there has 
been Dr. Crotch’s grand Sacred Oratorio of 
Vah’/iline, This learned and able com- 
])usition was produced eight or ten years 
ago, and was generally considered to be 
one of the most elaborate and skilful 
works of the English school of music: 
and still does it merit that character, 
though wc arc compelled to say that it Is 
too long and too conijilicated (if not, 
towards the close, too feeble) for a popular 
auditory. Many of the parts are delightful, 
and the whole is in a high style of art; 
but, after all, the English are essentially 
not a musical nation, and we observed that 
time began to hang heavy on many hands, 
before this fine Oratorio could be brought 
to a dose; however, the piece was greatly 
applauded by a very crowded house. 

The performance of the Singe of 7iel~ 
grade, a few evenings since, made a slight 
diangc here. Braliam was the attraction 
as the Scraskicr, and Miss Stephens the 
Lilia, The only other novelties result 
from the system of management introduced 
this season, and may be gathered from the 
bills, videlicet: Mr. Kean has gone to the 
provinqes, having finished the second part 
of his first engagement. Mr. Liston also 
departs, having finished the first part of| 
his second engagement. Mr. Young is 
about to return, to commence the third and 
last part of his engagement, and so forth. 


FRENCH THEATRICALS. 
Gyunasi: Dhamatiqu£.— Trilhif, ou Lc 
Lidia 

One of the most ]>lc3sing works of Mr. 
Charles Nodier, one of those in which wc 
No, 173.—ToA A'A^K//. 


' recognize all the charmB of his talents and 
fancy, applied to that mythology of super¬ 
stition, BO teeming with emotions and novel 
combinations, has furnished the subject of 
the last piece produced at the Gymnase, 
under the same title as the tale. As the 
authors had a perfect model before them, 
they had but little to do;.and this time 
they have left their imaginations at rest: 
they have only ornamented with some 
pretty songs the most interesting scenes of 
the original work. There is in Mr. Nodier’s 
fantastical character of Trilby, a charm 
and a mystical attraction, which are not to 
be found in the vulgar character of the 
hero of the piece. One thing produced a 
great efl^ct: it was when this fellow came, 
towards the end, and said, with a pitiful 
countenance, that ** his eloquence had 
ruined him.” The allusion was instantly 
felt, and the public laughed at the discom¬ 
fited orator. 

Theatre no Vaudeville, 

I 

Among the works of Saint-Foix, the in¬ 
genious author of the Essays on Paris, 
there is a comedy in three acts, intitled 
Vile Sauvage, which was acted on the 
Theatre Francois in 1745. It is this piece 
(but reduced to one act) that has just 
been reproduced at the Vaudeville, under 
the title of Lcs Deux Ingenues, or Vile 
dcs Noirs. But in this case it is but fair 
to confess, that those who undertook to 
curtail it, or, as these Vaudeville patchers 
say, to revive it, have done it with great 
taste. If they borrowed their first idea, 
they have encompassed it with a variety of 
charming details and songs, which arc their 
own. Their dialogue must be admired, 
although it is sometimes in the style of 
Marevaux, 

Theatre Royal de l’Opera Comique,— 

Jenny la Bouquetierre, an Opera in two 

Acts. 

This opera has been treated with great 
severity at the first representation : the 
public hissed many bad puns and indeco¬ 
rous jokes ; but they arc omitted now, and 
there remains only a sentimental and se¬ 
rious romance, which on the second night 
had a better success. There is pmong the 
characters one Lournioul, who having been 
at first a clerk, has become a rich banker 
S A 
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in the Chaussee d’Antin. More than i power of their pullics, and to di8])luy all 
once this personage has excited hilarity; I the luxury of their glories. They have 
and tliere was a burst of applause when || shewn themselves, it must be allowed, 
this dull financier, wishing to make a speech I rather sparing of their prodigous resources 
to his daughter, who is going to marry, in that way, and we should like to see 
stutters, and cannot finish bis first sentence, in the new ballet, some more of what they 
The music supported the words; it is tlie I call surprises, 

composition ojf Messrs. Frederick Kreube j| But if the author of CendriUon has not 
and Fradher. Still it is doubtful whether I had recourse to all the means which the 
a long life awaits Jenny; she may, like I stores of the opera offered him, as to the 
roses, wither in one morning. I materiel^ he has neglected nothing as to the 

■ - ■ personnel^ for he has made a general con- 

Academie Royale de Musxque.— Cendril^ scription of the whole dancing militia; 
^n, a pantomimic B^let in three Acts, by he has kept all moving, from the highest 
M. Albert. I talent down to the humblest usefulness; 

.This same ballet was performed last year indeed the spacious stage of the Ojicra iiud 
at the Kind's Theatre^ and Mercandotti never yet offered a more brilliant and more 
acted the part of Cinderella, The Fairy varied show, and La Bruyerc himself, that 
who protected her then has not, as it ap- I gi'cat slanderer ot the Opera, would ccr- 
pears, forsaken her this year: she has tainly have been obliged to applaud, and 
signin carried her away to the hall in a I even to be entertained. How could any 
splendid equipage. one, in fact, not applaud that superb car- 

When good old Perrault placed his ino- riage, upon which so much gold shines cn 
dest Cendiillon in the corner of the fire- hoste^ and which is drawn by beautiful 
place, with an humble bellow sin her hands, white horses, coming out of the chimney ; 
he did not foresee the brilliant destinies those rich dresses, covered with gold, 
which awaited her one day; he did not silver, mid diamonds; that crowd of young 
expect all the transformations, or rather nymphs, gracefully groiqied; in fine, that 
transfigurations, which she was to undergo. || multitude of subjects of the first order, 
Messrs. Ktiennc, Desangiers, and Rossini j| who all contribute to the success: ibr 
have got hotd of her in turn, to produce her 11 Mesdames Fanny Bias, Anutolc, Montessu, 
at the Opera-ComiquCf the Varietts, and the Hullin, Brouuril, Lacroix, Baron, Aumer, 
Theatre Italien; and whenever she has idalisc performed wonders; they rivalled 
appeared, whether under the features of I MR grace and lightness. Paul multiplied 
Mlle.St.Aubin, of Mile. Ciiiti, or M.}ix\x-^f^dwftnitum his rotations around his axis, 
net, she has always drawn great crowds, 11 that is, he executed very nice pirouettes, 
and obtained successes, of various kinds, it Hero.se as high as a man possibly can, viz, 
is tnie, but equally certain. It remained I two feet aboveground— OAltitudo! 
for her to shew herself on the magnificent I t)n this occasion Albert has crowned 
stage of the Opera: and it was indeed sur- himself with a triple laurel, and reaped an 
prising that no attempt had been yet made abundant harvest of plaudits, as an author, 
to naturalize her there, for this was her as well as an actor and a dancer. But iic 
real element. Albert thought of it; the ought not to give a white slipper to Can- 
idea was excellent, and success has proved I ; green is the consecrated color, the 

it unquestionably. The subject offered historical color, and it ought alisolutcly to 
two great advantages: first, it is popular, be prc.served. Muie. Bigottiui, who habi- 
and therefore intelligible to all; this is tuolfy gives a peculiar stamp to the charac- 
n great thing, because there are ballets ter she creates, has marked with a deep 
which one has seen for these two or three one that of CendriUon. 
years, withoutbeingquite sure to understand We will not forget the two white horses, 
them thoroughly. The second advantage I ^atuori et/Mme fthey are thus named), who 
of the subject is, that the fairy art being a j perform their parts with so much grace, 
material and component part of it, the I and especially with so much decorum, 
managers of the opera were able to put in j| They ore to be praised for the neatness of 
motion all their machinery, to exert the! their performance. These noble quadru- 
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peels are, as it is well known, pupils 
of MM. Tranioni, whom all the artists 
find ever ready to promote their success. 
This scrviccableness is scarce enough to be 
noticed. It is said, the men who in the 
Cnravannc act as the fore feet and hind 
feet of the camels, are going to petition: 
they maintain that this innovation will cut 
off their arms and legs, and that they alone 
at the Opera are entitled to perform the 
parts of animals. They are somewhat 
right, but in such awful discussions we 
must not interfere. 

LITERAR Y INTELLIGENCE. 

S}wcini€n8 of the Russian Poets, with /«- 
IroducLory llemarks. Part the Scaond, 
BifJohn Biuorivg, F.L.S., and Honorary 
Member of several Eorcigu Sovieties^ 

It is with cordial satisfaction that we 
hail Mr. Bowring’s second volume, which, 
after the brilliant success of his first spe¬ 
cimens of Russian Literature, was a debt 
that he owed to the Public; to that part 
of it, at least, whose approbation confers 
real and permanent distinction. To those 
who are acquainted with the preceding col¬ 
lection, any recommendation of this supple¬ 
mental work may appear superfluous. In 
reality, it will be found to possess, notper- 
haj)s a larger sum of intrinsic mci'it, but a 
far greater variety of attraction than the 
elder volume. It is true that w e find but 
three poems from tlie pen of Dherzhavin, 
whom Mr, Bowring places in the first rank 
of Russian bards; but this privation is 
amply compensated by copious nud delight¬ 
ful extracts from Dmitriev and Zhukovsky, 
in whose compositions wc recognize a cer¬ 
tain expression of national character, a 
foreign, and even a Russian physiognomy, 
that renders them peculiarly interesting to 
the English reader, and is happily calcula¬ 
ted to gratify and stimulate curiosity res¬ 
pecting a country, not more estranged from 
our own in its latitude and aspect, than 
in the structure of its government and the 
organization of its society. 

“ The pofctry which is here presented,” 
says Mr. Bowring, “ is the poetry of a 
highly unitutive, strongly-feeling, but des¬ 
potically governed peo[)lc, erected upon 
a magnificent, sonorous and flexible lan¬ 
guage ; on the whole,” he continues, the 
present volume will possess a character 


much more candidly national than the 
former. A variety of poems immediately 
connected witli the ciarlicr history of Rus¬ 
sia, and others representing the peculiar 
habits of the Russians, arc introduced. The 
national songs especially will, 1 trust, excite 
some attention: these are the poetry of 
the people ; these arc the fragments whose 
authors arc never raised from the darkness 
of oblivion; these are the joy and the 
study of the peasantry ; their consolation 
in the dreariness of their wintry dwellings, 
conveyed from tongue to tongue through 
many a generation. Those arc no subjects 
for criticism, for criticism cannot reach 
them: it cannot abstract one voice from tlie 
clioruA, nor persuade the village youths and 
maidens that the measure is false, or the 
music is discordant. The forms of versifica¬ 
tion, though some of them arc rude and irre¬ 
gular, I have endeavoured to preserve as a 
part of their original charm; 1 have heard 
them sung in the wooden huts of the cot¬ 
tagers, and iiavc been cheered by them, 
when the boor has whirled me in his un¬ 
couth sledge over the frozen snow; the 
rude melody, often gentle and plaintive, in 
which they found utterance, still vibrates 
in niy car. I ask for them no admiration : 
they are the delight of millions.” 

In the martial songs of Dmitriev and 
Zhukovsky, we discover that unsophisti¬ 
cated language of nature and passion, which 
is alone congenial to the character or ac¬ 
ceptable to the sympathies of a semi-barbu- 
rous people; the chaunt of glory that heralds 
the hero’s s^eps, the anthem of victory that 
consecrates his triumph; the love of the 
father-land that endears the unwalled hut 
to its possessor; the smiles of the betrothed 
mistress, the faith of brothers, the self-de¬ 
voting truth of woman, these form the ap¬ 
propriate, almost the only legitimate themes 
of Russian poetry. From these the poet 
draws the inspiration of genuine feeling, and 
pours forth his native strains with a con¬ 
sciousness of power, a spontaneous energy, 
that electrifies the reader. Of this ge¬ 
nuine pocticsd inspiration many delightful 
examples are selected by Mr. Buwring, 
particularly the fine poem of Jermak, 
from Dmitriev, and Moskva Rescued, by 
the same author, which want of rooui 
obliges us to postpone to our next dumber. 

The Volga, another poem by the same 
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author, is extremely pleasing. But of all 
that the volume contains, the Minstrel in the 
Camp, by Zhukovskya, a ilrainatic ode, in 
which the/bard is introduced with a chorus 
of warriors, is most calculated to win the 
popular suffrage. Having eulogized the 
Russian heroes of ancient and modern 
times, the minstrel offers a tribute to those 
who had lately fallen in the field of glory. 

Now, brothers ! hallow those who died, 

Those from the strife departed ; 

Their place is vnraiit by our side, 

Ihdbre us they have started. 

No more shall they dis])eise the foe, 

Or hear tlie baltle’s Ihitutler j 
Their hearts no more with rapture glow— 

.'Hicy sleep in sllouec under. 

Their sword, their sliield, are on the ground, 
Where damp and rust siiall eat tJiein ; 
llietr proud war-horses wander round, 

Without a friend to greet Uiein. 

OKuUnev! the brave, the strong! 

Upon thy shtvltl reclining, 

'iluut die<lst amidst the Imttle tlirong, 

While thy bright sword was shining. 

’n»ou dicdste*en where thy childliocxl pass*d. 

In happiest visions oVr thee ; 

And thou hast marie thy grave at lust 
Where first thy cradle bore thee : 

And sure thy latest sigh was blest. 

For faith*s licst liopes thou kei'pedst; 

Tliat last sigh sought thy mother’s breast— 
Heacli’d lienvcu—and then tliuii slee^Kalsl. 

And where, Ku'aisso\ ! tell us where 
Thou in thy bloom alightest ? 

Mia heart, his countenance were clear 
As virtue wlien ’ti« !)rightest; 

He threw him in the battle ring— 

IX'alli dropt its mantle o’er him : 

He touch’d the sweet harp’s .sweetest string; 

Ix?t every string deplore him I 
His steed approaches, dyed with gore— I 

Where is die huiid to guide her ? 

His shield is tJiere, blor>d-clotted o’er— 

The sliield—but not the rider. 

The Prisoner, by Butiushkoh, is a charm¬ 
ing little poem; as are the Nightingale, and 


the Dirge on the Death of his Bride, by the 
same author. The Address to the future 
Bride by Voeikov, though obviously imita¬ 
ted from a more beautiful German poet, 
Klopstock, is very captivatihg. But we arc 
still more pleased with the following anony¬ 
mous fragment: 

Shu bent her head, and the tears that fell 
l-Vcre veil'd as there were shame in teiu^ • 

I ferli{Ki were closed, but a low * farewell* 

Hod glided from those lips of hers. 

The pale moon shone, and she niiscHl her eye. 

It sparkled in the heavenly ray— 

A smile awoke, and tlie tear was dry— 

And tlie maiden sped her on her way. 

The national songs, though few in num¬ 
ber, form not the least valuable part of the 
collection; the * Sing, oh sing again, thou 
lovely Lark of mine,’ is an enchanting strain 
of simplicity and pathos. We regret that 
we have not room to insert Mr. Bowring’s 
admirable address to the Kiiipcror Alex¬ 
ander, who, it may be remembered, trans¬ 
mitted to him avaluable token of his esteem 
for his former publication. It may pcrhajis 
enhance the interest already inspired by 
these poems, to know that they were 
written at Boulogne, and formed the solace 
of Mr. Bowring’s late captivity. In dis¬ 
missing this work, wc are sensible that 
little opportunity has been afforded us for 
doing justice to the rare merits of this 
gentleman as a translator: but wc trust the 
time is approaching, when w'c shall see our 
I literature enriched with his original com¬ 
positions. We have hailed with delight the 
poet’s voice singing in a strange land: under 
the bondage of a foreign language, his 
genius breaks forth, and reveals to us the 
future master^ 
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BIRTH. I 

Trately. At Knowlc House, Bovy-Trsccy, the , 
lady of F. Daniel, Esq. of a tlaughter, being , 
her itoetUu-Jirslf ninfleen of whom are living. | 

MARRIAGE. 

JWiircA 17- By the very Rev. tlie Dean of 
Rochester, George Car Glynn, Ksq., son of Sir 
Richonl Car Glyn, Bart., of Gaunts, Dorset¬ 
shire, to Marianne, daughter of Pascoe Gren- 
*fell, £sq., M.P. of 'I’aplow House, Bucks. 

DEATHS. 

11 'Flic Rev Wm. Bingly, at his hou^ in j 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury. His Animal , 
Biography is a work iuiniliar to most of the ' 
European languages. I 


March 11. Admiral Keith, G.C.B., near Kin¬ 
cardine, North Britain. His Lordship was made 
a Post Captain, March 11, 177.5; a Rear Ad¬ 
miral, April \*2y 1794; a Vice Admiral, 
June 1, 1795; and an Admiral, Jan 1, 1801. 

12. In Sloane Street, Baron Bes^ one of 
his Majesty’s Hanoverian Privy Councillors, 
K.C.H. and F« K.S., &c., aged 67. 

— Karl Sc. Vincent, G.C.B., in his 89th 
year, at his seat at Rochetts, near Brentwood. 
His Lordship was made a X’ost Captain, April 
10, 1786; ^‘ar Admiral of die Blue, Dec.:), 
17!K); Vice Admiral, April 12, 1794; Admi¬ 
ral, Feb. 14, 1799; and Admiial of the Fleet, 
July 19, 1821. 
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Vdls. with Two Portraits, IS#. 5 years increasing favor britb the firilisfa 

2. MEMOIRS of the Ute Mrs. ELIZABETH Foreign Nobility, will, it is presumdd, el 

HAMILTON. The 2d Edit, in 2 Vols. 8vo. with extensive concern beyond the suspicion i 

a Portrait, II. 1#. Boards. o^ey accompany untried pretensioas* U. anm 

3. ^MOm? ofMr. JOHN TOBIN. Author h.ve obuiued^ 


ofthe Honsv-Mook. In Svo., price 12#. Boards. 


A PATENT IN FRANCE 
for their Lace on its introdildtioo to that 
which is imported toEogUadby adventnrerSf 
pays a heavy duty as Foreign Lacp, to the (I 
of'the piiblfc, who are thus imposed upon at 
ble the price which the same article is now 




This day is published, in 8 large volv. I2oio. 

^price 18/. 

MODES OF Life, or Tovrn and Conn- ,. . - , i • u * 1 . .■ i i 

try a Novel which the same article is now 

Printed for A. k, NEWMAN & Co. Le.deuhall- ‘he Strand. Attention ia in.itt^ t 

Street matchless variety of novelttes prepared for 

Rp!a TRIPP* '!*! “*hl“ W P« the REAL POINT AND BRUSSELS FAB 

m*i ^ the Wycherley Fa- will bear Comparison with any Foreign Lace,^ 

^* T\o -Tk* IS rendered superior as to clearness, by tbe 
xiEiAHiS versus HEADS^ or Dia- tent principle, also Mechlhi and Valencie 
mond cut Diamond, hy fnnes Hoote, Esq. 3 vqis. .Laces, which arO not less esteemed for t 

THEODORE CYPH ON, or the Jew, called 
by George Walker^ new Edition, 3 vols, BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 

WHATSflALLBE, SHALL BE, a «ince the undue predilection for foreign arlici 
Norel, by Mi». Meele, 4 vol«. *»“* •»».« P';®" w»y “> • “b™ P«‘ 

b'?v““' 4= "f . 


cretoTokIeS marriages, “• " ■ 

or the Nieces, by Mrs. Green. ^Author of Who is 
the Bridegroom ? &c. 3 vols. ' * 


This day is published, ja4 large vols, 12mo. 
price £l. 4l.‘ 

A SKETCH OF HER OWN CIRCLE, 

b/MlMRns«etK 

Printed for A. K.NfiWMAN fo Co* LeadenbalU 
' Street, 

The following will appear this Springs 

W0MAN*S *A RIIM)LE, by Ann of 

Swansea, 5 volt. 
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MONTHLY COMPENDIUM OP AOVCRTXBEMBNTS FOR APEtL 1823 . 


lace. 


<1 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS;* 

Mr. HUGH .VENABLES, Proprietor of the 


,Y j 4 j • n . r neifly discorered Medicine denominated VENA* 

..Vr^ROYArHIGHNESSEn"^^^ INDIAN SYRUP, Las the honour to ac- 

>P r?LmfcESTER AND knowledge the iuetice and liberality with which 

nPHfA PRINCESS numerous Families have expressed their satit- 

i^rnPf^ i I a. a* I a< j factioD of the eintneiit efficacy of bis Indian 

: These Laces, in erery elejant article,a. striped, gyrup. in the cure and relief of Asthma, Con- 

»*ured, and |, am robe., dresses, scarfs, pele- and all Complaints of the Lungs, 

ns, shawls sells, trimming and flouncing laces, gore Throat, Spittiiigof Blood, Nervous Debility. 
»pet, frills, sleeves, -ftclius, caps, &c. &e. are ^r. Venables pledges himself that this Me- 
urally transparently clear, not requiring starch- , ' j^^t cure in cases of Cou- 

to render them so, which every other does; ,„,apti„a jf ,akeo in time, and be embraces this 

^ , ‘i**® opportunity of annouiiciog to the Public, that in 

tpt,native and foreign Artists, retained exclu- ofjer to extend, as widely as possible, the beiic. 
Ively for this Manufacture, and judges compe ent g .ppointed Messrs. 

7 decide noiversall^ assert they are unequalled, lF|eet.,narket, Loudon, his 

fce Proprie or having had the honor of the ap- 30 ,e Agents for the sate thereol. Most res^ect- 
alntment of Kensington Lace Manufacturer to able names will be given by Mr. Hugh Venables, 
eir Royal Higbimsses the Duchess of Gloucester L.„i 3 ham.i.„e, Greenwiih, or Messrs. Barclay 

undoubted proof and Sons, of persons who are living testimoniei 
. .X V eitraoi'dinary virtue, of this Medicine; 

'in f r y" "“d P»«nts will hiiiceforth be rejoiced to find 

tiTit. W ^ ’ la " a Remedy ha. been discovered for the looping 

Jifann/ac/ory, 4, A-cnsiiiWon h. which, in the mildest manner, it eradU 

>!“ « ‘■'■‘et cate? in a ver? sliort period.-Sold wholesale by 
S^lo1ir » . l ?i“7n , 1 ^ late Majesty Queeu and Sous. Fleet-market; Messrs. New! 

io ™ , ? addresses Orders maun. ^ g Church Yard; 

|fwtured to match any kind of Lace, white or Co. Bow Church Yard ; 

f Js • •*!- ..!.»# fa Mcbsr®. Butlers, Ctieapside aud Waterloo Place: 

?• Vs**’®! PurehM'/'S e'K>e;; the Manufactory jj ^ ,^0 Cxiord Street; aud retail bv 

^r Warehouse, or leaving thejr card, are respect- a|| Venders of Medicine throughout the Unitea 
j^lly invited to lospect the Mach.uery and pro- j j Price 4e. 6</. the halt pint bottle, with 

^ ® P™Pe>- directions for use.-N.a The label on 

I* * ® Clock. bottle is signed by Air. Hugh Venables, the 

Proprietor. 

STRENCU'HENING PILL55. 
PREPARED BY DR. HARMS TRONG, 

For DeOilitif in Loth Sexet, 

These Pills cure nervous complaints, evil swell- 


IHEUMATISM AND DISEASES OF THE 

SKIN. 

REMOVAL.—Dr. HART begs to announce 
Sto his numerous medical and other friends, that he 
Jiaa Removed from No. 25 to No 7, Red Lion 



M Kemoved trom No. to No 7, Red Lion jngs ia the glands or neik, asthmas, coughs, con- 
Spquare, where he has opened a Repository of sumptions, night sweats, aud female weakness of 
Portable Dry Sulphureous Fumigating and description, barrenness, and a bearing 

er Baths, for the inspection of the Public and dgwn from difficult labours, or other causes, pain 
e of Patients. Iq bead, breast, or back, and weakness in 

Dr. HART thinks it unnecessary to say any men. This medicine is a great restorer of nature 
ing in favour of his Baths, as their virtues are so after all kinds of fevers; it cheers the heart, drives 
ell known, during the five years they have been away sadness, aud comforts all the spirits, both 
■^portedinto this country; he therefore begs only natural, vital, aud animal. Price fis. per box, 
caution the Public against spurious advertise- duty included. 

^ents, having seen some from a Mr. C. Troward, Albo, Habmstbono’s 

ho stiles himself administerer of his Baths for FEMALE VEGETABLE PILLS, 

pwards of five years, when in truth Dr. HART for Females only, at the coininencement and de- 
■‘'d it to him on the 11th of October last, 1832, dine of the most critical period of their lives j 

which is the most proper physic for women after 
lyiug-iu or miscarriages, heiugtho only niedieine 
in the world to be depeudea on for curing iu- 
6aminatioDB, obstructions, &c. Price^S^. 9d, pef 
box, duty iucliided. 

Observe the Df^ctor's name in bis own hand¬ 
writing on the label of each box, also engraved 
in full on the seal, to imitate which is felony. Ail 
others are dangerous oouiiterfeiis. 

And by his appoiutment, these Medicines an 
sold wholesale aud retail by Messrs, Baiclay and 


ffd* 


id previous to that period every Bath was 
tinistered personally oy Dr. HART. 

Dr. HART’S portable Baths can be conveyed 
jth the greatest facility to the patient’s bed- 
>m, where he will give his personal attendance, 

)n the same terms as were pud at hL late 
>Uc establishment, by which approved method 
B patient not only avoids the danger of catching 
Id, but escapes the r^j^f contagion insepara- 
' the iadiscrinunaliie use of Public Baths, 
lB,drc.&cw 

^.B. The Canadian I^Uoieiunent is only sold at Son, FJeet Market, London^ and retailed by all 
‘‘establUhnieat, No. 7, Red S4)uare, as a respectable Medicine Venders, in England, Ire- 
td against counterfeits and imi^ostions. land, aud Scotland. 



MOMTfiLY COKPEKBXUM OF ADTX&TX8BHEKTB FOA AFAXL 1823 . 


NORTHERN EXPMiITlON. 

There are arrived, at 183« Piccadilly, two ES¬ 
QUIMAUX INDIANS (N^e and Female} from 
Baffin’s Bay, who have excited general curiosity ; 
in consequence of thdr being the first of that 
description that has been brought to this country; 
in addition to which, they are direct from that part 
of the world where the enterprizing Captain Parry 
and his brave companions have &en exploring. 
There is also an interesting Museum of naturm 
and artificial Curiosities, amongst which are all 
the implements used by the Indians in hunting 
and fishing. These is also a great panoramic 
view of the Frozen Regions: altogether this 
exhibition must prove a great treat to every ad¬ 
mirer of natural philosophy and the fine arts. 

UNPRECEDENTED ADVANTAGES in 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 

MYERS. Draper, Tailor, aud Ladies' Habit- 
Maker, No. $3, Haymarket, near the Opera- 
house, announces to the Fashionable World, that 
his Stock of Spanish aud Saxon Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, and Fancy Goods, are of the first fabric, 
and selected with judgment which he can war¬ 
rant equal Co any in the trade.—Being determined 
to keep none but the best workmen, every article 
of Gentlemen's wear will be found elegant in 
taste and durable in wear, such as to bear|a com¬ 
parison with those charged 50 per cent, higher 
in other iiouser.—Gentlemen supplied with 
Clothes by aniltral contract, aud a liberal allowance 
made for those worn.—Merchants and Captains 
supplied with any article for export, at a few 
hours notice.—(Late of Regent Street.) 

ORIGINAL SULPHUREOUS FUMIGATING 

BATHS. 

Established upwards of Five Years, at 25. Red 
Lion*<iqtiare, Holborn, uuder the direction of Mr. 
CHARLES TKOWAKD. for the Cure of Dis- 
eases of the Skin and Rheumatism. &c.—This 
sure of Bath, which is patronized by the most 
emineut Medical Gentlemen in the Metropolis, 
is the most powerful remedy knowu for the Cure 
of the diffeieut Diseases that affect the Skin } dis¬ 
eases which have long been the scourge of a greet 
part of the human race, and for which, till the 
invention of the Fumigating Bath, the art of 
medicine possessed no certain and effectual re¬ 
medy ; whereas this new method of treatment 
speedily eradicates from the Skin diseases of the 
most obstinate and inveterate description-such 
as the Leprosy, Scorbutic Eruption, Ring-worm, 
and other Eruptions of the Skin, which have 
resisted the customary applications of medicine; 
at the same time the operation of the Bath is far 
from being unpleasant: by many it is even consi¬ 
dered a luxury, h is also worthy of remark, that 
when once the disease is made to disappean 
never afterwards liable to return; for the heat of 
the Bath, by stimulating the Vessels of the Skin to 
increased action, causes them to throw off all tem¬ 
porary obstructing matter, leaving the Pores of 
the Skin open to receive the Fumes of the Sulphur 
with wbicD the Bath is strongly impregnated, 
'vbich speedily destroys the diseased cuticle, a 
neiv skiu is produced, and thus are its l^ealtby 
functione completely re-established; wbenk the 
appUeatloos usually resorted to, befog appnla lo- 
celly, but too ofteu drive the eruption from oue 


part of tbe body and cause it to break out wH 
increased rigour in another, and thus is evei^ « 
fort to subdue tbe disease, by topical applicatiool 
generally found to be totally ineffectual* but notf’^ 
toe patient has been disgusted with the tedloui 
and filthinessof tbe applications employed; wl 
as,on tbecoutrary, this newmethod effects aspe 
certain, and permanent cure, unattended with 
inconvenience of this sort. For Rbeiidiaiii 
Rheumatic Gout, Sec,, without overrating itp' 
fects, this Bath may be considered a specific; r 
is it greatly to be wondered at, as it is well kooi 
that tbe chief cause of Rhenmatiim is an obetrts 
ed perspiration, and a want of due circuleriouM 
the parts affected, both of which are entirely ti 
moved bv the operation of this Bath. There 
also another very considerable advantage attei 
ing tbe nse of this Bath : it invigorates the Ol 
stiiutioD, and, by strengthening the tone of 
system, improves tbe general health of the Patienij 
and so powerful are its effects upon the Nervout 
System, that many, who have been in a most lor 
and desponding state, have, by the operation 0 
a single Bath, been immediately rendered tran^ 
quil aud active. ^ 

The incalculable advantages that have already/ 
and tbe still greater that may be expected to 
derived from so powerful a re'medy, renders it aS 
imperative duty in me, as the Proprietor, to give^ 
all the publicity iu ray power to its beneficiaref ' 
fects, being fully couvinced. from the great expi 
rience 1 have had in its administration, that SuU 
phureous Fumigation is the only andeci taiu knowi 
remedy for maay diseases, which neither the Ut 
most skill, or length of tune, lias been able to a 
effect. Such, therefore, as may be afflicted witlil 
any of the above-mentioned diseases, may rely'^ 
upon having them permanently removed by tbe.^ 
Sulphureous Fumigating Baths; and if they will 
call at my Establishment. 25, Red LioD-6quare,i 
1 will give them every further information they' 
may require concerning them; and still furtberj 
for their own satisfaction, I would recomineot^ 
them to procure two Pamphlets on Sulphureous^ 
Fumigation, written by two eminent Medical! 
Gentlemen at Dublin—namely, Sir Arthur Gh 
aud Mr. Wallace, vvhicb may be had at any oftbl 
Medical Booksellers, and by which they will fim 
1 have by no means overrated the astoiiUhloi 
effects my Baths are capable of producing. 

The expense of tbe Baths I hate made as inocl 
derate as possible; aud in order that the pooref*J 
classes may be enabled to partake of the beuefitof 
this valuable remedy as well as the rich, I havd 
6tted up separate Rooms aud Baths for them, and 
regulated the charges accordingly. 1 also admF<^ 
nister Baths gratis to such poor persons at arik. 
particularly recommended by Medical Gentlemen^ 
or by such as are themselves taking the Baths. 

For such Lidies and Gentlemen as prefer btu 
ing the Baiba administered to them at their otv" 
homes. I have portable ones, with which I atteo 
for that purpose; aud those who reside in. tfil 
Country, and are desirous of being benefited by'i 
course of the Baths, will meet, fit the EsUblisI 
ment, everv accomodation thev may reqntie. 
short Treatise on S.dpbureaus I'umigation may^ 
had gratia, on applnMition at my EatablisbiM 
CHARLES TR(>WAKD,25, Red Lion-squai 
Holborn. Mercurial and Chlorine Fumq 
adosiuistered as usual. 



MONTHLY COMPENDIUM OF ADVERTISEMENTS FOR APRIL 1823 . 


B A LIBERAL OFFER.^A Madeira Merchant first Artists and Manufacturers io Paris, whose 
r'^ofTers his extensive Stock of excellent MADEIRA designs cannot fail to give universal approbation; 
t WINE, the actual product of his own Estates, at to enumerate every fasbiouable article offered for 
£ the wholesale price, forty guineas per hogshead, or inspection, would far exceed the usuallimits of 
I 4Ss. per dozen. J^ing actuated solely by the most an Advertisement, and in all probability infringe 
y honourable intentions, he is willing, if desired, to the time of our fashionable Readers, Suppoi- 
tffttrant a respectable purchaser a reasonable time to ters, and Patrons, to whom the Proprietor most 
bwtisfy himself, previous to payment, that the lot sincerely begs to return his most grateful ackiiow. 
purchased corresponds with samples tasted. Sam- lodgements for the decided preference he has had 
^ pies at No. 3, PoIai\d-street, Oxford-street, or the honour to experience since the opening of his 
'^wnt to any part of town; and orders by post, establishment. 

^‘addressed to Messrs. Fox and Co. duly attended to. It is natural to expect the season of the year 

'Y> -^—,— - will iudnee many ladies to leave the metropolis 

Messrs. SPILSBURY,of 15, Soho Square, re- for the benefit and pleasure of the country; but 
^imectfully inform the Public, that the celebrated before their departure, they ure solicited to in- 
^ratent Antiscorbutie Drops, 8 onniversallyi'esorted spect the many remainiug uovelties, which will 

J^/tb iu COmnlaintfl nf thft Hniit TDi^nmnrSam be ofR*rpd cnnsideralilv iinH#r their r»»l value . 


plaints, will find great benefit from this valuable Epiogles, Pearl and Bead Ornaments, carved 
Medicine, which are pleasant to take, and requires Faus, Ostrich, Mai about, aud Vulture Feathers; 
jf DO confinement. Sold in Bo'ttlesat 6 ^. ]0«. 64 V. aud also au extensive and unlimited Assortment ol 
jffL 2^. All InreigD orders executed with punc* Artificial Flowers, &c, in which nature has been 
^^tuality and dispatch, on liberal tei ms, for ready perfectly imitated. 

r monev. ' —i——-- 

-’-HIS MAJESTY’S DRAWING ROOALS. 

THE HOLY LAND. DIXON WILLSON & Co. impiessed with a 

;.s Now Opened, the Exhibition of a highly Co- due sense of ptUude to the Nobility. Gentry, and 
S loured and Embossed Model of the Holy Land, in disiinginsbed patronage 

^ the large Room, at Adelphi House, No. lS, Adam e^-iablishment in 

^ Street, Strand. Also a Model, shewing the Navi- and anxious to merit acontmnance. 

f Ration to the North Pole. To this a printed Key for the approacli.iig Season 

■-fs sold in the Room, describing near 40 Cities and and unique col- 

I Towns, with the Names and Districts of near 400 p^Z^I ^ n 

, others. Admittance (to both) One Shilling. Per- * ’ Raffles and Foils, and every 

* -a; St,"' ■•"""S"' r- wy' 
rs.a:, "s X’S.rr.K.sr.! r‘S; 'Sr ■vr r‘, 

^‘venile minds. Gentlemen's Chamber, arc to be “T V* 

.Wif thcfllmip Tinnw. Submitting ior inspection an entire new article 

__J_from Parisian design, particulars of which will he 

J ANCIENT VESSEL, now Exhibiting at the the Public Joun.ala, tliiiB fnlfiiling then 

J Large F^xliibition Room, near the foot of Water- of being ever foremost in the pioduciion 

hoc-bridge a small distance from the (.'oburg “^elty, and wbicli they further slate w ,11 he 

kTheatre. This celebrated remains of Antiquity 'orally confined to their establishment 

|lfl “ Caulked with Moss,” and is supposed to ® *'7'**^ 

pave been one of the Vessels used by £he Danes, real Brussels Sprig d Veils, Irom 

|tvben they invaded England in the time Alfred Scarfs, Squares, Pelerines, &c. 

pbe Great, nearly 1000 yeais ago. The Vessel is f.^rroffering a convincing 
in pel feet pieservaiion, and wai floated in pre- 

ienceof Six Thousand People, with upwards of F*nd'nfr ‘he demand fdr the ml 

toue Hundred and Eighty Persons 011 board. She V! r 

Vis excavated at a mean depth of 21 ft. 8 in. below cbme manufacture they have became manufactii- 
ihe Earth’s surface. Ten miles from the Sea. t**aUrticle, and can now offer it at such 

Pickets 10 be had of Mr. Elphie, at the Exhibi- *«<»>» foreign ^ fail of 

Bon. price One Sbilliug, where maybe had a ®Pnr"^ an additional claini for encourage- 
^fospectiis, eontainiug fLithoflraphic Sketch of r®"!’ and British Lace Warehouse. 23? 

e Vessel and Curiosities, couhistlng of Human gent bt. faci ng the Argyle Rooms. 

d Animal Remain^ Tesselatcd Pavement, An- CO^NS RAD NAIF ^ PATin^iTiRu awn 


PARISIAN DEPOT. 


podist. No. 12, Upper Seymour-btreet West, 
Portman-bquare, lespectfiilly acquaints the Al- 
fiicted with the above Complaints, that be can 


- . n . . I. . ... ... uwv... Viiai lie cau 

Amono ihevanoiis Establishments which arc immediately relieve them, without giving pain 
culatcd toauract the admirers of taste and aud that Cures are speedily effected, deformitieb 
ion, the PARISIAN DEPOT, 29, Regent- prevented, inflammations entirely removed, and 

'ACt. Sr. Jnme&’s. nnnii<>«tiniiaitlv •u.nHa iitivi. (I>a t»mt mA.^As,^..A _ 


aet, St. James’s, unquestionably 8 iiind| upri- 
id for its wperior Absortinent of Foreign and 


(I for Its wpenor Absortinent of Foreign and Patients waited on every day (Sunday excepted) 
leb maiem# selected for Dress^ cither for fronuft^bt o'clock in the Morning till half-past 
e Court, Ball, or Evening parties. The stock Ooe^nd from Five in tbe Afternoon till Eight. 
1 hand has been recently iiuporU,d from tba Reoelved at home from Two to Five. 
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F MB ELL ISIIaMENTS. 

1. A finely eni^riivod Portrait of J.Olil) HVUOX. 

A bemitiiully finit-lictl wholc-Iengtli Portrait Pii:ure, in a Ball Dress. 

3. A beantifiilly finished whole-leiif'th Portrait Fii'iirc, in a Morning Dress. 

4. The Dniininer Boy of Waterloo, con']ior>cil expressly for Da Belle Asscmblee, with 
an Accoinpaniment for tlie Piano-Forte, by 11. Bond. Tile words bv Kdward Ball. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

As our next Number will finish the Volume, our Subscribers are informed that 
it will be accompanied with a Supplemeut, in wbicli will be given a Title Page, 
a full Table of Contents to the Volume, and one or more elegant Embellish¬ 
ments. 


Robert, Bertha, and Monsieur Theodore, are still under consideration. 

Evening Parties,” “ Tom Tit,” “ Family Portraits,” and B. G.” are received. 

Correspondents are particularly requested not to postpone forwarding their 
several contributions bejTmd the lOtli of the month, cither to Messrs. Whit ta- 
KKUs, Avc Maria Lane, or Mr. Sam's Royal Subscription Tvibrary, Pall Mall, 
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depeuiled on, as the ^Magazine is jiartially arranged for the press on the above- 
mentioneil date- 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to lie supplied with this Work every 
month, as published, may have it sent to them to New York, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West-Indics, by Mr. Tiioiiniiill, of the General Post Office, 
at No. 21, Sherborne-lane; to the Brazils, Aladeira, Gibraltar, Malta, and all 
parts of the Mediterranean ; to Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal; and to France and Holland, at I7s, Od. per Quarter, by 
Mr. CowiE, at the Foreign Nevvspajier Office, No. 22, Slierhorne-lane. I'lie 
money to he paid at the time of Subscribing, for cither three, six, nine, or twelve 
months. Orders also, post paid, on the above conditions, will he punctually 
attended to, if addressed to (L anil \V. B. WinTTAKeii, Ave Maria Lane, and to 
W. Sams, Royal Subscription Library, Pull Mall. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND 

DISTINGUISHED CHARAC TERS. 


©nr anii 


LOUD BYUON. 


OuH present number reilccms a promise 
long since made, of presenting to our 
readers a portrait of the aliove extraordi- 
n:u*y and highly-gifted iK)blcinan,\vho,\veun- 
derstand, will shortly re-visit tliis country. 

We know not if we can better introduce I 
our purposed subject than by quoting the j 
following passage Iroin Pope, as tending to j 
th(? regard of prejudicial report and party ! 
bickering, in order to attain opinions liberal 
and conclusive. 

“ It is even in the nature of parties to be 
in txtreiues : and nothing isso probable,as 
that because Hen Jouson luui much tlieniore 
learning, it was said on the other liand that 
Shakespeare had none at all ; ami because 
Sliakespeare borrowed nothing, it was said 
that Joiison borrowed every thing. Be¬ 
cause Ben Jouson did not write extempore, 
lie was reproached with lieiug a 3 ’car about 
every piece; and because Shakespeare with 
ease and ra])idity, they cried he never once 
made a blot. Nay, the spirit of oppesition 
ran so Iiigh, that whatever those of the one 
side objected to, the other was taken at the 
rebound, and turned into praises, as injudi- 
ciouslv usiiieir antagonists before hudniade i 
the oIijeeti(»ns.” I 

What a strange eoiiicidencc is this. Every ! 
woi*<I applicable to the aiiiUThy of the pre¬ 
sent age, when pal•t^, equally headstrong j! 


and unthinking, prejudiced and vicious 
would veil with malignant care all the 
f)iire and brightning fires of genius, yet 
[loint with liasty and exulting smile to some 
small speck that blots its glory. 

That I^ord Byron possesses a mind 
scrutinizing and commanding, after-years 
will own, when he no longer dwells within 
tins “ vale of tears,” and tlie eflusions of 
the Poet reap their just esteem, unmixed 
with envy, malice, or untruth, and the 
<luil heads that set in judgment on him sleep 
in forgetten dust. That party spirit, and 
only l/i(ify has tended imicli to the injury of 
Jionl Byron in the consideration of a few, 
cannot be denied; and for a diflt'renee of 
opinion expressed by him in some respects, 
lu! has been, by his opposites in principle, 
branded as vicious and mistaken in all. 

'J’lie ailvocating of polities must ever 
be regretted in the poet, how-ever irrepres¬ 
sible the feeling may be imagined. It 
destroys the delightful associations we 
enjoy towards him; mixes elevated idea 
with “ baser matter;” and must, on one 
sitle, leave us compauionless, in proportion 
as our favourite distances us in the every¬ 
day walk lie has descended to. Politics 
are thus the merciless de.jpoilers of our 
tender hours, the armed and bearded 
intruders, striding with heavy and discor- 
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LORD BYRON. 


Jant cUing through feiccnes of sweet cnjoy^ 
ineut, trampling on late delights, and rob¬ 
bing us of lutiipc. 

Prejudice, once awakened, pries curiously 
for future 'prey. Hence nuiiours have 
been instigated, many of which were fidsc; 
and even if true, should not have found the 

estimation actually entertmned. Occur- 

»• 

fences of a domestic nature iire of a too 
complicated and sacred disposition to be 
held i^nd blazntied to the world, to meet its 
sage and charitable cogitation—busy, liberal 
and speculative surmise, w'liich needs but 
the recollection of otlier rcccive<l errors 
to conclude the before doubted accusations 
as rcjilly existing. 

That tliis has been the event, as regards 
the noble poet in question, impartiality must, 
we think, avow. Parties in politics, as in 
war, return with e(|ual vigour aiul lawful 
weapon, tlie given blow—a prolongation of 
the contest leaving them hei'cft of noble 
and manly means of defence, galled by 
previous hurts, unworthy missiles are 
resorted to, shaming the hands of tlio^e 
who use them. Ho with imrt}', a public 
question becomes hackneyed or unanswer¬ 
able, and the rebuffed spatter private 
calumny, w'hcre open means are bootless! 

We think it requisite bcibre we pronounce 
an opinion, .to question that of others, 
and by fair and honest discussion, strive to 
destroy or strengthen it. It has been 
urged against Lord B}ron, that a misan¬ 
thropical .spirit is evident in lii^ works and 
manners, and that this feeling is no where 
so palpable a.s in the instance of hj.s .seif- 
expatriation. If all English subjects so¬ 
journing in Italy are to be thus classed, 
how unfortunate for many of our most 
elevated! 

Were we to read of any ancient poet, 
who on this earth was wont to fly its 
envy-justling scene; to retire to a spot 
where nature in her lavish moments made 
it her choicest, should we not think this 
act, as related in his biography, in perfect 
accordance with the mind developed in 
subsequent pages? But living party stamps 
it misanthrophie! 

“ And the greatest of these three is cha- 
ty/* By that rule of divinity, that exalted 
impulse can we alone discover truth. We 
do not pretend to deny,that insunie passages 
of this author, appear gloomy errors, and 


strange iniagiiiiiigs: but are they not flu* 
outweighed by all that renders the poet’s 
fumcMininortul, all that interprets in nameless 
beauties the strange, mysterious feelings of 
lummnity, and tims preponderating, shouhi 

not the many urge us in decision ? 

• 

We regret we cannotdwell with .such plea¬ 
sure on the works which have appeared from 
this poet since our last mention of him, 
as tho.se of funner days : the feeling which 
w'e have before lamented, continually in¬ 
truding itself in disputes between the 
muse’s care, and being warily seized l)y 
those who.se minds or intere.st.s urge the 
adoption, bccoiiic the party-word and 
cloak to conflicting motives, idle and mis¬ 
chievous. 

JVrr/wi' po.ssesses every beauty of tlii-s 
author: j)rofoundly passionate, poetical, 
and varying successfully with the changing 
scene, yet tinged with that prevailing nu*- 
JanchoJy, wliich would juingle surprise with 
admiration, hut that the world, having heeu 
inijn.stly severe on Lord Byron should ex¬ 
pect iu> gi’atcful response to prodigal censure. 

7Vif has occasioned reproof against 

this poet; which dLsapprobation. glaringly 
shewed the iingenerou.s sway of political 
opinion. Loixi B\ron meets from one side 
nothing bat uiK'uuIiticd calumny for merely 
following the .'^teps of one, who for the 
self-same employment gains flattering reward 
and high enconiiun. It has been said, ‘‘ If 
men will not he talked out of their errors, 
they should be laughed out of them.” 
Tliat the first essay was a fault, surely is 
doubtless; and if, in provoking an aii.swer 
a too unguarded strain should be indulged, 
dues not a [)ortion of the blame become the 
aggressor’s ? 

T/ie Age of Bronze is the last work thi.s poet 
has given to the world, of which, to avoid 
discussion foreign to our purpose, we sliall 
speak of l)Ut as to language, and must own, 
where the greatness of subject calls for 
energy and feeling, it is fully bestowed by 
the genius of Lord Byron. Of the satiric 
portion, judging it by composition only, 
not questioning its right of application, we 
think no jot inferior to the heretofore dis¬ 
play of tident, which minds unbias.sed must 
admire. 

To deny that Lord Byron has fhult.s, 
would be to make him more thathumnii: 
to allow him all avowed, much less. 
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STRICTURES ON 1’IIE POETS OF TUB PRESENT DAY. 

No. 10. —Robert Bloomfield. 


'Hic his stitdvy nature was iiis book.*' 


The "iftis of nature, unlike the gifts of 
fortune, arc distributed with impartiality’; 
the fortuitous circmiistances of birth, con¬ 
nexion, or country, have iiLilbcr weight 
nor influence : the “ ins[)iring iiiuutle ” fell 
on Burns at the plough, and on Blooinflcld 
at ‘in occupation yet more uncongenial to 
the nuiscs, and proves liow indcj)eiuie!U of 
local cireiiin.star.ees arc the operations of 
the mind. Immured in tlic chamber of 
sipialid and meagre poverty; ebainod down 
to a sordid trade by the strong band of 
necessity; wanting every incenli\e to 
(piicken his fancy or stiimilatt; his leelings; 
with a heart ^ippressed and a miml huHii- 
iiated by a thousand painful privations, 
the excursive imagination of Bloondicld 
waiidercd away upon the w:ng of inemory, 
to sceni’s of vernal nature, imstic iuno- 
cciUM*, and rural simplicity, litinis was i.i 
the presence of objects calcidatoil to in¬ 
spire [>()clical ideah; bealtby c\ci’cUn ami 
fresh air acted beiiii’nlv on his tmianization: 
lie bad also tlui advantage of society, at 
first neither so select nor di^liiigalsbed as 
he had afterwards the t'ooil fbrtime to 
meet; hut yet it enahled him to give 
free vent to Ins ideas, and was therefore 
certainly favornhlc to the eirciiiation of 
thought. Poor Bloomfield bad none of 
these advantages ; it is not meant to bring 
him into comf)arisoii w'itli Burns, any fur- ] 
thcr than as the mere cireumsfluccs of 
their liiimblc fortunes and limited edu¬ 
cation create a para’ad : for the latter bad 
a vigour and fire of soul, which tlie happiest 
lot had not elicited from the former. In 
cstimnling Bloonilield*s poems, we iniist re¬ 
vert to the circumstances under wliich they 
were produced, or our estimation of them 
Xo, 174.—/W. A'A/'///. 


v.muld fall far sliort of the public voice 
when they first ajipcarcd. Their cliicf 
beauties arc nature arul simplicity; and 
their great merits the aliscnce of all affec¬ 
tation, jdagiarisin, or sycophancy; charges 
to which too many writers lie open. 
The last is jiarticularly rare, for poverty 
“ slopes the way ” to the liascness of ser¬ 
vile adulation. IJow often has genius fallen 
prostrate, andineimly groielledin the dust 
to p(>m[K)us jiatronage, or debasement re¬ 
volting to our nature; for we feel with 
Pierre, Belter to die like men, than to 
be sold as slaves.” As to the charge of 
plagiarism, it N one of the few ad\auiage.s 
of an niiediicated author, that, being bdt 
solely to hirt own resouiccs, ineniorv docs 
not play the cheat upon Ifun, and present 
failed recollections” as tlic ofinpriiigs of 
Ids ow n imagination. d'lKmip'-on’s Sea‘''-'ns 
Bloomfield is described as partica!ail\ dc- 
\i)teil to, ami it prol)al>!\ suggested “'Die 
Kariner’s Bov,” or at least its arrange- 
meut; \et we are no where <>fVemled by 
a]>prop!'iati(>n or iadtatioii. Tliis, tliongli 
his first, may he U>oked upon as iiis best 
production, and we slmll turn to it for an 
extract or two, n.nu' l!ap[;ier ibaii hli des¬ 
cription of Harvest Home, 

Now, ere sweet Summer bids its long 
And winds blow kifJi where late the blossom 
grew ; 

'ilie bustling day and jovia! nigiU must come. 
The long accustom'd feast oi’ II-xuvist IIo.ue. 
No blood-slain’d victory, in story lu'iglif, 

(’ail give the philoso}»luc mind ileliglit; 
Notriumph jilcaso, nhilcragcand doathdc^slroy, 
l{t‘//iYliofi {<ic/>rn.'i ot l/ir hio/isfr *us Jo^/. 

And where the joy, if riglitly underslood. 

Like cheering praiRe for universal good ? 
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BehuUl tbti sound oak table’et ma^sy framo 
Hcbtrides the kitchen (lix>r ! Tlie careful darac 
And generous host invite their friends around, 
For all that clear'd the crop, or till'd the ground. 
Are friends by right of custom : 

• • • • 

Here once a year distinction low'rs its crest, 

Hie master, scr^'ant, and tlie merry guest 
Are equal all; and round the happy ring 
Tile reaper's eyes exulting glances fling. 

And warmed with gratitude he quits liis place, 
With bun-burnt hands, and ale'Cnlivcned face, 
llefllls the jug his honour'd host to tend, 

To serve at mce the master and tlie friend; 
Proud then to meet his smiles, to share his talc, 
His nuts, liis conversation, and his ale. 

* The description of tho lunatic girl is 
good. 

Her matted locks unornamented flow ; 

Clasping Iier knees and waving ;o and fro ; 

Her Jiead bow'd down, her faded cheek to liide, 
A piteous mourner liy the putliway's side. 

Some tufted mole-hIU through the livelong day 
She calls her throne—there weeps lier life a^\ay ; 
And oft tlic gaily-passing stranger stays 
His well tim’d step, and takes a silent gaze; 
Till sympathetic drops unhidden start, 

.And pangs quick springing muster round his 
heart; 

And soft l)c treads with other gazers round, 

And tain would calcli her sorrow's plaintive 
souqd; 

One word alone is all that strikes tlie ear, 

One short, pathetic, siinplc word,—0/i dear / 

A thousand times repeated to tlie wind, 

That wafts Uui but Icavej the paag behind. 

The Miseries of the Post-Horse arc for¬ 
cibly pictured. 

Hir'd at each call of business, lust, or rage, 

That prompts (he travelleron from stage to stage; 
Still on hh strength depends their boasted speed ; 
For tlicin his limbs grow weak, Iiis lairu ribs 
bleed; 

And though he groaning quickens at command, 
'ilieir extra shilling in the rider's hand 
Becomes his bitter scourge,—'tis he must feel 
The double efforts of tlie lash and steel; 

Till when, up hill, the destin'd liill he gains. 
And trembling under complicated pains, 

Drops chase each other down bis chest and sides. 
And spattered mud his native colour hides ; 
Through his swoU'n veins the boiling torrent 
flows, 

^ jind every nerve a svp'ratc torture knows. 

In u higlily favorable review of “ I’he 
Farniei!^8 Boy,** Dr, Drake concludes with 
hese wordii. “ It is a work whicli proves j 


how inexhaustible the features of the world 
wc inhabit: how from objects which the 
mass of mankind is daily accustomed to 
[inss with indiflerence and neglect, genius 
can still produce pictures the most fasci¬ 
nating, and of 'the most interesting ten¬ 
dency. For it is not to hnagciy alone, 
though such us here depicted might ensure 
the meed of fume, that “ The Farmer’s 
Boy ** will owe its value with us and with 
posterity': a morality the most pathetic 
and jiure, the feelings of a heart alive to 
all the tendercst duties of humanity and 
religion, consecrate its glowing landscapes, 
and shed an interest over them; a spirit of 
devotion, that calm rational delight, which 
the goodness and greatness of the Creator 
ought ever to inspire.” 

Of his rural tales itis difficult to say which 
deserves the preference. “ The Miller’s 
Maid” is a simple pathetic story; “Ri¬ 
chard and Kate,” admirably true to nature; 
“ Walter and Jane,” &c. &c. all written 
in a manner calculated to inspire that pure 
and cheerful pleasure which the contem¬ 
plation of innocence and virtue excites. 
None of the tales in “ May Day with the 
Muses’* will bear comparison with them. 
The circumstance of this last production 
befng written “ in anxiety and a wretched 
state of health” disarms criticism, or 
otherwise it is highly amenable to censure 
for negligence and peurility. “ The Drun¬ 
ken Father ” is perhaps the best talc in the 
book. Yet “ May Day” has still traces of 
Bloomfield’s hajipicst efforts ; the crowning 
of good Sir Ambrose presents a lively pic¬ 
ture to the eye. 

Nine ruddy lasses follow’d where she slept; 
While were their virgin robes, tliat lightly swept 
The downy grass; in every laughing eye 
Cupid had sculked, and written ** victory.** 

A slender chaplet of fresli blossoms bound 
Tlieir clustering ringlets in a magic round; 

And as tliey slow'ly moved across tlie green, 
Each in her beauty seemed a May Day Queen. 
The first a wreatli iiore in her outstretched hand, 
'Ihc rest a single rose upon a wand: 

Their steps were measured to tliat grassy throne, 
Where, watchli-g tliein, Ambrose sat alone. 
Hiey stopp'd,—when she, the foremost of the row, 
Curtsied, and placed tlic wreatli upon his brow; 

I 'i'he rest, in order pacing by his bower, 

I In the loop'd wreath each left her single fltiwer. 
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“ Tlie Banks of the Wye ’* is an unhappy 
poem, of which, when we have read, we 
do not care to remember a line. Plain 
good sense is in general the character of, 
Bloomfield’s writings: but this abounds 
with passages of impenetrable obscurity, ; 
and dull expletive; it is also defective in 
the grammar, the adjective being continu¬ 
ally used for the adverb. It is evidently 
the forced offspring of a mind ill disposed 
Co the task, and a weary one he doubtless 
found it. A descriptive poem, such as ; 
“ The Banks of the Wye ” ought to have 
been, asks far other and far higher powers 
than his. Considering all his disadvan¬ 
tages, Bloomfield has given that to the 
world which will long do honour to his 
name; but it is a (piestion whether he has 
not come to the conclusion of “ W’illiam 
and Jonathan,” which “ plainly proves ; 
that poetry’s not half so good as leather.” 
And, as far as the question concerns the 
public, wc cannot but feel that such writers 
only afford a temporary gratification. Ge¬ 
nius, however perfect or powerful, re- 
<juircs labour and education to mature and 
refine it; one Byron is worth a thousand 
Bloomficlds or Clares. When wc visit a 
mart, we expect to sec it furnished with 
articles highly finished in the respective 
branches of the arts. In such a place, it 
would weigh little with us to be shewn 


a carriage, for which we must make allow¬ 
ance because it was made by a shipbuilder ; 
we might gratify ourselves by a momentary 
inspection, but should certainly have no 
desire to become a purchaser. With the 
same feeling we enter the mart of litera¬ 
ture, and would willingly (oh ! that it were 
possible) see the questionable efforts of 
the ill-fated and the ilUwitted excluded. 

Not that we wish to erect a literary 
aristocracy: far from it, our only desire is 
to see genius qualify itself ere it appears, 
since without the necessary aids of learn¬ 
ing and education it had, in most cases, 
better not appear at all. Genius is the 
true nobility of nature, in whose presence 
the nobility of courts sink into insignifi¬ 
cancy, let it rise in what it may, whether 
the camp, the cabinet, or the closet, it 
strikes with a giant’s arm, and hereditary 
honours tremble beneath the stroke. Feel¬ 
ing thus, we cannot be suspected of wish¬ 
ing to sanction a system of exclusion : 

Clifford was born beneath an adverse star, 
Forsook the labours of a servile state, 

Stemm*d the rude storm, and triumphed over 
fate! 

but liis triumph had neither been so per¬ 
fect or so permanent, bad he neglected to 
seek the .supporting aid of study and labour. 

Without a genius, learning soars in vain. 

But witliout learning, genius sinks again. 


SUITE ])ES EETTRES ADRESSEES PAR EE COMTE J)E LAGARDE A 

SON AMI JULIUS -, PENDANT UN VOYAGE EN RUSSIE, 

TURQUIE, VALACHIE, IIONGRIE, &c. 

^ Continued from our last) 


Ah! do tels souvenirs, qtic toujoura sc compose 
Lc temps qui mo ravit a des etres clieris ; 

On briso lc cnstal qui ronfermait la rose, 

Mats son parfum encor s’atUiehed sm debris. Jmilr. dc 1\ Ufoorc. 


Era distances cn Riissic sc comptent par 
wersfeSy il enfant a-peu-pres Irois et demie 
pour faire une licuc dc France, ct malgre la 
modicite du prix dcs postes niillc part on 
n’ost mcne auasi rapidement ; j’aimcrais a 
voir un Russc, accoutumc a courir la postc 
dans son pays,se placer dans un veturino d’l- 
talie qui conduit impitojTiblemcnt scb voya- 


gciirs au pas; deputs Ic mont St.Bernard 
jnsqu’aux ronfins dc la Calabrc, il y ex- 
erccrait sa patience comme on use la sienne 
ici qiinnd il n’y a plus de chevaux aux re¬ 
bus, et quo I’on se convainct que lc nom 
d’auberge n’entre pas dans le vocabulaire 
d’un voyage en Russic; lea fordts immcnscs 
qtic jc traverse sont de sapins et dc bou- 
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Icaux; les chenes y prospercnt bien diffi- 
cilcincnt, inuis en revanche les boulcaux : 
sont d’une jirosseur prodif»icube, et Icur | 
lon^tie chevciurc cst d*un diet tres-pitlo- 
resfpie, qiianJ blanchie par le givre elle sc 
jouc aux rayons da soleil. 

Bfitouriney — 

Batoarine fat jadis la residence d*iia dcs 
plas sarprenans jouets <le la fbrlime. Ma- 
zeppn, iiu duns le Palutinat dc (jedolii*, lut 
dans sa jeancssc page da roi de Polo^iic Jean 
Casiniir; ane intrigue qa’il eat alors avee 
la feinme irun gcntilhonanc Polonais a\ant 
etc decoaverte, Je inari le fit iier tout na 
sur an cheval farouche ct le laissa aller 
dans cet efat.* Le cheval, qai etait tleriJ- 
kruinc, y porta Mazeppa demi inort dc fa- ' 
tigue ct de faini; quciqties paysans le sc- i 
cournrent; il resfa long-temps paniii enx 
ct sc signala dans plusieurs courses conlre 
les Tartares; sa reputation augmentant de 
jour cn jour jc Czar Pierre premier, Ic fit 
IL'tnian des Cosaques, Quel enchainement 
d’infortiincs traver.-erent sa vie ! Ne dc 
parens qai tenaient Ic premier rang a la 
coar de Pologne, il en est abaudtmne: 
une intrigue amoureusc Texposo a perdre la 
vie par an supplice jusqu’alors incoiniu. 
Cette vengeariee qn'on exercc centre Jiii 
cst la route qiii le contliiit aux hoiineurs, 
ct il devient inaitre dc ce menie peuple 
dont il iinplorait riuananite pen a\q)ara- 
vant. 

Kncorc iin pas il a/FraiicliIsNait sa nation 
da joug des Moscovites, inais an insrant a 
detruit ses esperanccs. J^a bataillc dc 
Pulta. a cst le terine qae le sort incttait a 
son bonheur...il fait avee le heros (pii du- 
raiit ricuf annees a fait trembler le Nord, et 
retombe dans Ic |)rofond abime dont tant 
de liasards I’avaient tire. 

Cette ville de Batonrinc cst asscz con¬ 
siderable; elle cst baignee par tin Ires- 
grand lac qui ajontc a tout le pittoresque 
de sa situation ; elle appartient maintenant 
aa Prince Ilaziiniowsky, long-temps anibas- 
sadenr pres la coar dc Vienne, qiii s’est 
decide a se fixer en Aatriche; preferaiit 
vivre pres d’anciens amis platot qae dc 
venir ici trouver des parens dont il est se- 

• On salt dc quelle efTiayanto verite les vers 
de I^nrd Byron ont colore cc fait lustorique; cc 
petit poeme est cmprelnt dc tout son genie. 


JKUNE OKFIUIRR KIIAN^‘AI.S. 

pare depuis vingt aus. Cet efiet de la 
puissance dii terns sur les licax merappelle 
I’hisioire de cc vieillard detenu pres de 40 
ans dans I’un des cachots da palais Ducal 
a Venise.* Dors dc la conquete des etats 
Venitiens jmr I’arinec Frangaisc, les soldats 
cn rendant cet infortune an jour, voiiliirent 
Ic rccomluire chez lui; sa figure et son 
corps etaieiit eatiercmeiit converts de 
longs fioils, il avait perdu Parrangement 
des mots, ct ses moavemens n’exprimaient 
qae erainte ct surprise, il ne put jamais 
vetroaver la place de sa niaison ; tout etait 
change dans le quai’ticr qu’il habitait, per- 
soime tie I’y rccoiaiut, ct ses petits enfans 
memes etaient morts depuis sa detention. 
C’est alors qu’isole dans Ic monde, etran- 
gcr dans une \iilc qu’il n’avait pas qiiittee, 
il versa dcs larmcs bien aiiieres cn tletnan- 
dant pour unitjue grace qa’on le recon- 
dnisit dans sa prison deveuue pour lai sa 
patric ct son univers. 

Jit* chateau et les jardins de Batonrinc se 
rcssentent de Pabandon du inaitre, riiais 
portent encore lo caructere de leiir noble 
destination, .le fiis voir dans la ciiajiclie 
le tombcaii dii Marechal Kazumowsky; 
tpiohpie !a sculpture en soit mediocre, la 
profusion des marbres divers, <lu bronze et 
<les doriires, prouve combicn iu vanite 
chcrclic a triompher dc la iiiort. 

All dela du trepas survit Porgueil huiiiain, 

On fait graver son noni siirPairaiuet lajiierre; 

Le teins rouge bientbt et lapierre et Pairain, 
Kt riioimne ot le tombeau reiitrent dans la 
poussierc. 

L’intcndaiit dcs domaincs (quelehasard 
nous fit rencontrer dans le pare) s’est ofTert 
avee bcaacoiip de bienvcillance a nous 
montrer, cc quccct ciidroit presente d’in- 
teressant; il udministrait ccs biens im- 
menses da vivant du iimrcchal ct Ic tableau 
({u’il nous fit de cettc epoqac, figurcrait 
iiiicux dans des cuntes Arabes ([uc dans tin 
simple itiiieraire. Tout ee que Ic luxe 
Asiatique, joint u la magnificence Earo- 

* Jc nc parle pas des Sotto piomhi destin^ 
seulcmcnt aux prisonniers d'etat, mats des ca¬ 
chots souterrains construits en marbre sur 

ics dcsscMnsducuicbrcarelutecte Sansurino. On 
nVn sortait que pour etre traine, la nuit, dans 
iin large sac de cuir charge de pierres, vers le 
Canal d’Orfanu, horrible umihe ai^uatique oii 
par un d6crct du seiiat il etait defendu dc pccher. 
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p^enne, pcut inventer et produire, rivali- 
«ait dans cc sejour. Des bals, des specta¬ 
cles, des toiirnois, des chasses aux flam¬ 
beaux, des tables dc cent converts, dcs 
illuniiiiatinns, des feiix d’artifice; joins u 
ce fracas le bruit d’liiic arrillcrie sans ccsse 
tonnantc, et tu tc feras line idee dc la vie 
pastorale qiie I’on coidait dans cette deli- 
cieusc habitation. Mais (pie reste-t-il de 
tant de magnificence? Une profonde so¬ 
litude; la place dc tous ces plaisirs se dis¬ 
tingue a peine, Ics ronces croissent avec 
les roses, ces belles allees dcvcniies forets, 
n’oflrcnt plus lecharinc dcs points de vues; 
le rosignol n*y chante plus ses amours, le j 
chateau tombe en mines, et dans ces vastes | 
a|)|iarteinens ou jadis regnaient la joie des ! 
baiujiicts et la gaite des convives, on n*cn- ■ 
tend plus (pic le bruit dcs pas ct cclui du j 
vent; I’on ne s’arretc ciifin qu’au toinbeau j 
dc Marcclial,* (]ni seinblc repandre aiitour : 
de lui tout Ic froid de la inort cpi’il reii- I 
ferine. Ce silence dc la solitude me rap- * 
pella les im^ditations de Volney; il me 
scniblalt, dn milieu dc ccs mines, voir ' 
s*i:Iever devant nioi ronibre du rnarcchal; ! 
je rinterrogeais sur tout ce (pi*i! avail vu 
do ce siecle ecoule, j’aurais voulii coii- 
naitre jus(jirau\ moindres particularites 
d’lin regno si gloricux pour la llussie. Je 
voiilais rappcicr, nc fi:t-ce quo pour iin 
moment, I’ancienne splendour des lieux 
on j’etais, mais en vain demandais-je a 
mon imagination Ic tableau cncliantcur du 
pas.se; fatiguee du r(5cit de mille plaisirs 
ellc ne iiiVii rctrayait qu’niic image aussi 
confuse que inspect du cahos actucl de ce 
palais desciichantc. 

Le maitre du cabaret oil nous avons logc a 
69ans,otn*cn paraitpas 50; tres bcl homme 
encore, il a epouse par amour unc jcunc 
fille qui cc matin meme lui a donne un fort 
beau gar^on. J’ai voulu voir la fcnimc 
d’un tel mari, et selon la cuiitiimc Russe 
j’ai mis un ducat sous le chevet du lit dc 
raccouchee; les ben(jdictions de cet heu- 
reux couple nous accoinpagneront dans la 
route. 


• En 17.50 Kirile Gregoire llazumowsky 
fut diu liftman dos Cosaques, de Taveu deTim- 
peratricc Elisabeth, (]ui permit Ic retablissement 
d*unc dignitc que la trahisun dc Mozeppa avail 
contraint Pierre le Grand d'abolir. 


Negine^ — Jmn. 

Cette ville est tres-peupl4e, mais mal 
bade. J’ai trouve dans I’aubcrge du Lion 
d’Or, du vin potable, dc I’hydromel ex¬ 
cellent, quelqucs mcubles dans une cham- 
bre assez propre et dcs provisions dans un 
garde-manger. Qiie cette remarque nc soit 
pas pour toi sans intcrct,; rien ii’est plus 
rare cn Russie qu’un pareil gitc. Serge me 
faisait remarquer ce matin dans la cour de 
rauberge un paysan qui s*y chaussait; il 
ne mit pas moins d’une lieure a perfec* 
tionner cette partte de son ajustement, 
d’ubord il se couvrit les jambes avec des 
baiides d*(3loi‘le ctroitement serres et rete- 
nues avec des cordes, puis il tressa sur ses 
pieds line espece de cothurne fait de I’ecorce 
de jeune boulcau : toutcela, me dit Serge, 
lie le quittera qu’en lambeanx. Cc qui 
est reinarquable, dans un climut si rigou- 
reux, e’est (jue le peuple ne porte rien 
autour du col. 

Cominc Ic rang de cha(]uc voyageur est 
hiarquc dans son podorosgni,* il ne lui est 
pas possible d’exiger plus de chevaux qu’il 
nc convient a son grade. A cet effet, le 
tarif dcs rungs et des clicvaux est attache 
j a la muraille dcs maisons dc poste. Le 
I goiiverneiiient desire prouver ainsi que le 
I seul inerite doit procurer des distinctions, 

! et que les litres ne sent qu’une obligation 
j [iremicrc d*en obtenir. 11 y a ici une ma¬ 
nufacture dc cuirs dc Russie, noirs et 
I rouges, article tres-estime dans le com¬ 
merce intcrieur ct extcrieiir. Lc chef des 
attclicrs ni’a dit que cc cuir devait sa sou- 
plesse ct son odeur a des secrets conserves 
par tradition dans cette nianufacture. 

Lc chemin qui nienc a Kiow est parfaite- 
ment soigne. Une allee plantee de quatre 
rang<ies d’arbres dc chaque cote, y entre- 
tient une fraicheur bien cssenticlle main- 
tenant. On trouve aussi de distance en 
distance dcs puits pour etancher la soif 
des pclerins dont nous rencontrons une 
prodigieu.se quantitc. Il faut dans cette 
saison, unc force plus qu’humaine pour 
soutenir des fatigues doubles par la na- 

• Passeport indispensable pour sc procurer 
dcs chevaux uux postes; il designe lc lieu oi^ 
l*on se rend, et Ton peryoif cn Ic^ dclivrant le 
tiers de ce qui est caJcule pour tout le cours du 
voyage. 
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turc et I’etendue du pays qu’ils traverscnt; 
on rcconnait ia cctte puissance religicuse 
qui fait entreprendre ct terminer ccs pelo> 
rinages luintains, qui sans elle, paraitraient 
impossibles. 

J’approche de Kiow, le soleil couchant 
reflechit ses derniers rayons sur les cou- 
poles dorecs dcs.cgliscs. Quelle foulc dc 
tentes dispersees dans cettc plainc dc sable 
qui entourc la ville ! 

£iSt>-cc un camp dc Tartares ou une mi¬ 
gration dc peoples Noniades ? Non; a 
ces families entiercs agcnouillees vers I’O- 
rient, aux lannes de *joic (juc repnndent 
ceux qui arrivent, jc rcconnais des pelerins 
apercevant la Cite Sainte, et jc ccssc d*e- 
crire pour contemplerce tableau ravissant; 
I’cnthousiasmc n’est pas un sentiment, c*cst 
une secondc ame. 

KioiVf ou Kuf, — Jidn, 

EnBn, jc t’ecris de la ville sainte oil me 
void, pour Ic salut dc mon amc ct memc de 
mon corps que la route avail inortellcment 
fatigue: pour remettre l*un et I’autre dans 
un e(|uilibrc convcnable, jc ne siiis pas 



Teglisc inetropolitaine, nmis piiisquela ve- 
rite est unc, ct Ics rornie.s sous lc’s(|iicllcs 
ou pent la presenter infinie, j’ai repett* sous ^ 
le peristile du temple, la pricrc admirable 
d*ApoIlonius, “ accordez nous, Dicu tout • 
puissant, cc (jue voiis nous jiigcrez coiive- ! 
liable, ct dont nonsne soyonspas indigne.” 

Le general Miloradowich, gouverueur 
de cctte province, ii qui jc viens d'etre pr(3- 
sente, est un preux chevalier dans toutc , 
I’acception du tcrmc. 

Je te donnerai demain quelqiics details , 
sur cette ville. Jc ne [)uis te [larler aujour- 
d'hui que dc sa position, (|ui est comptee > 
parmi les plus belles dc I’Europc. Kiow : 
est divisec en deux parties. La ville haute, j 
assez regulierenicnt batie s'appele Pctcher- | 
sky, du nom d'un convent celebrc que 
Pierre ler. a renferme dans unc citadellc.* ' 
La ville basse sc nommePodol; die est bai- | 
gnee par le Nieper, ses debordemens la j 
rendent souvent inhabitable au printemps | 

* • I^a plupart des temples furentd'abord des 
citadellcs dans lesquolles on metUiit en surete 
les choses saerces, ainsi le I’alladiitin etait dans 
la fortresse de Troie, ct les bouclicrs dcsccndu 
du del se gardnient dans le capitole. 


et en oiitomnc. Cette partie n’est presque 
peuplec que par des marchands dont la 
phipart font un commerce de confitures ct 
de sucreries, qu'on exporte jusqu'en Tur- 
(juic. 

II n*y a maintenant ici ni theatre, ni reu¬ 
nions publiqiies. Cettc cpoipic est la 
plus tristc de I’annee; tons lea riches habi- 
tans sont dans Icurs terres. Le gouver- 
neur-geiieral seul tient ccrcle. Son palais 
assez beau, vieiit d’etre mcublc avec gout. 
Le jardins tres-bien situc, sort de jirome- 
nade publique. 

KioWy Juin ♦ * 

Je viens de chez le prince Ypsylanti, ci- 
devant Hospodar ^ dc Moldavie ct dc Va- 
lachic. Je lui ctais rccommande par son fils 
Alexandre avec leijuel j’etais intimement lie 
u P^tersbourg.f A ce titre j’ai etc re^’u par 
lui avec la plus grande bienvdllancc. Lo 
prince a, depuis deux nns, choisi Kiow pour 
sa residence. Interessant, taut pour son ex¬ 
istence politique (]uc pour ses connoissanccs 
etcndiics, Yjisylanti, digne du rang ou la 
fortune Tavait place, on supporte la perte 
avee heaiicoup do philosophic. Occu])6 
du bonheur des sujets eonfies a son admi- 

* IIosj>od;ir, e’est a dire prince vassal, mais 
iitteralement maitre de niaison. 

f eVst le meinc Alexandre Vpsylunti qui, i\ 
IG ans cuniinandant un corps d*Arnautes de 
HOO lioinmes, escorta ct s.uiva son perc, quatid 
I'liObpudar :m fravers dc‘s juonts Krapacks 
echappunt aux inuets du serail viiit vhorchvr un 
asile en Hussle. Lc jeune prince, eleve )>ar les 
solns ct la geiierosite de I’cuijicreur Alexandre, 
entra cominc onsoigne au service de son bien- 
fiiiteiir dans le regiment des chevitliers gar<les; 
parvciiu par son seul meritc au grade de gems- 
ral, il perdit un bras u la l)ataillc dc IjUtzcn ou il 
s'etait valllamincntbattu a la tetc dc sa brigade. 
Done d’unc amc gcnercuse, d’lin esprit ciitrc- 
prenaiit, pouvant disposer d*une irumense for¬ 
tune dont la mort dc son perc lc ineftait en 
possession, il crut que rheiiro de la liberte avail 
sonnee pour son pays, ct qu’a lui nppartenait 
Tieuvrc sublime dc la regeneration de la Grece. 
Un grand nom, de rcxpericiice, unc reputiition 
milituirc acquise, lc prei'edaient dans eettc noble 
entreprise^il part suivi des va*ux de I’Kuropc; 
la r^ussite cn eat fait un li^ros!.... il expic 
maintenant dans unc prison d’etat le tort irre^ 
niissible d’avoir echoue dans une entreprise que 
le succ^ cut justiiic. £n politique lc malbeur 
fait les crimincis. 
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nistration, il n*a ccpcnclant pas ncgUge sa 
fortune qui est immense. Apres quelqiics 
instans d’cntretien il me proposa de me 
presenter u sa famille. Ccs fciniiics, ces en- , 
fans dans leurs costumes orientaux, in*ont 
rappelc ceux de Tippoo Saib dont tu m’as 
fait de si cxactes peintures. Jc me suis 
cru au Missour. Le prince part cc soir 
pour voir a Humagne la belie Comtessc 
Sophie Potocka. Il eut cte inconvenant 
u la premiere visite de Tinterroger sur la 
revolution qui Ta reduit au rang dc simple 
particulier; je in’cn suis ubstenu, iiiais 
j’espere le retrouver chez la Comtessc, ct 
lui deiuanderai alors quelqucs developpc- 
nicus siu' dcs eveuemens bien intcressans, 
surtout racontes par lui-mcme. 

Kiow, — Juin, 

Uicn m^etait inieux con^u, ni de ineilicur 
gout (|uc la fete doiinee hicr par le General 
Gouvcrncur; il y avait profusion sans 
confusion. Les jardins etnient illumines 
jusqu’au bas de la montogne, ct duns Ics 
massifs d’arbres on avait cache ties bandes 
de musiciens qiu donnaient a cette belle 
nuit uii air d'enchanteincnt. Des cou¬ 
riers cxi)edies depuis plusieurs jours aux 
dames des environs avaient hate lour retour 
u la villc. Le General ou\rit Ic bal par 
une Polonaise uvec unc dcs plus belles 
personnes que j’aie vuc de ma vie, Madai;;c 
I)avido\v, nec Liicliehse dc Grainmont. 
Le s<)U])cr fut inagnibque; a deux heures 
dll matin il y eut un concert ou Romberg 
et Lafoiid rivaliscrent de talent sur le 
violou ct Ic violoncellc; puis on dansa 
jusqu’au grand jour. A 9 heures on servit 
s\ dejeuner dans le jardin, ct conime il y 
rcsta peu dc inonde, j’cus le loisir de m’en- 
tretenir assez long-tcms avee Madame 
Davidow, pres de bu|iielle j’etais place. 
J’avais connu plusieurs personnes de sa 
famille, la conversation fut bientut intime. 
Tous deux si jeuncs encore ct jettes a une 
si grande distance dc notre pays, un memc 
souvenir nous tenait lieu de liens ante- 
ricurs, ils sc formaient par le regret db la 
patric, et nous repetions meme entoures de 
tout cc qu’iine fete peut offrir d’cnchan- 
teur : 

E fra gli anticlii amici in caro loro 

Temporar il vvrno nil proprio foco. 

Dans cette heure trop rapidc, jc nc sus 
qu*adinirer davantage de see attraits, de sou 


esprit ou de son emur. J’irai prendre 
demain ses lettres pour la Comtesse Diane 
dc Polignac sa tantc, qni dans ce moment 
est a Xulezin chez la Comtessc Potocka. 

Kiowj — Juin» 

Cette villc a un moment fort brillant 
dans i’annee, c*cst pendant unc espcce de 
foirc appelec les contrats; ellc ne dure 
que du 10 au 30 Janvier. On y traite de la 
ventc des bles ct des autres productions de 
la Polognc Russe; il s’y fait d’enonnes 
reviremens d’argent pour ventes ct hypo- 
theques d’imnieubles. On prete ou em- 
pruntc, ou aflernie les terres; et pour 
sevir centre la inauvaisc foi, unc loi tres- 
sage autorise le crcancier d’un debiteur 
inexact a fuirc uiTicher son iioin sur un 
tableau, dispose a cot cflet dans une dcs 
salles de la Bourse; ce qui detruit son 
credit et I’cmpeche dc fairc d’autres dupes. 
Ccs vingt jours sont unc suite continucllc 
tic bals, d*assemblees, de concerts. Les 
ailaires sc traitent au milieu des plaisirs. 
Le jeu y est excessif, et apres ce court 
delai chacun retourne dans sou chateau 
attendre, pour Kj)eculcr ou jouir, ics ouzc 
mois qui ramenciit cette epoque. 

Le General Miloradowich m’a presente 
bier an gouvcnieur civil de la province le 
General Paukrutieff; jc passui la soiree 
chez lui. Il y avait peu dc monde, et Ton 
se retira dans une ebambre oniee de flcurs, 
ou Ton couviiit de raconter des histoircs. 
Les dames deinaudcrcnt qu’elles fusseut 
bieu etfra}antes; et quand on eut preala- 
blcmcnt eteiiit Ics bougies, a la reserve 
d’uiie seulc, ciiaciin s’est eftbree d’emou- 
voir ou de terrifier. Je ne me rappele que 
confusement cc quo Ton y conta, mais la 
plupart dcs faits iu*etaient connus. L'un 
dit I’bistoire dc cette Madame Lamotte dont 
le resultat fut Tautodai'e dc Dcsruc. Le 
General conta la vision de I’Imperatrice 
Elisabeth qui se vit sur le trone cntource 
de toute sa cour trois jours avant sa 
niort. Le jcunc Comte Rosen nous cita a 
I’appui unc piu*eillc vision qu*cut Charles 
oiizc de Suede, qui crut se voir duns ses 
habits royaux presidant le Senat. Serge 
(jui nc savuit pas d’histoircs de revenans, 
conta ccllc d’un prince Gagarin, qui ayant 
perdu dans unc nuit toute so fortune au 
jcu, ses inaisons, ses bijoux, ct jusqu*a 
I'cqiiiptige qui amend, la regugna en 
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entier en jouant les harnois de scs chevaux, 
que par rcconnoissnnce il a fait placer dans 
une caisse de cristal dans I’endroit le plus 
apparent c)c son salon a Moscow. Quand 
ce fut a xnon tour je m’cxcusai aussi dc 
ne rien poiivoir center de surnaturcl; inais 
je dis avoir connu iin perc et son fils dont 
I’aventure pouvait a bon droit passer pour 
etonnante, puisque tous deux avaient cte 
fusilles, et se portaient a nicrveille. On 
m'engagea a la detailler, et je la contai telle 
qu’elle m’avait etc dite par un des dcux» ec 
aiHrniee par des teinoins irrccusablcs. 

Vous n’ignorez pus,, dis-jc, coinbien les 
reactions out fait coulcr de sang cn France 
pendant les premieres unnees de la revolu- ; 
tion. lies provinces dii midi furent plus que 
d’autres, sujcLcs a ccs horribles nialhcurs 
que cha(juc parti colorait du nom dc jus¬ 
tice. C*est d’unc dc ces sanglantcs catas¬ 
trophes dont je veux vous parier, 

II cxiste encore a Toulon, dans I’admini- 
stration de la marine, deux homnics estinia- 
bles, Messieurs Roux pere et fils, connus 
par leurs mceurs paisibles et leiirs vcrtiis 
sociales. Lors de revacuation dc Toulon 
par les Anglais, les patriotes Icur fbr- 
gerent des torts et les eondamnerciit, ainsi i 
que plus dc 800 autres, a etre fusilles dans 
un endroit appclc /c champ de bnlaiHe. 
On les arrache done a leur famillc desolee, j 
et sans les jngcr ni Ics entendre, on : 
les conduisit au lieu de Icur supplice. Des I 
qu’ils furent places confiivbijcnt an milieu j 
dc cette plainc, on fit approchcr, outre 
trois pieces de canon, un regiment d’in- 
fanterie et un de cavaleric, pour achever 
ceux <|ue la mitraille qiargnerait, 

Roux Ic fils separe dc son perc, avail ; 
cherche en vain a le rejoindre. Place au j 
centre de ses compagnons d’infortunc, il ; 
craignit que la niort nc Tatleignit pas asscz j 
vitc; et pensant que dc la place qu’on oc- * 
cuperait dependrait le plus ou le moins dc 
souffraticc, il s’avance jusqu’aux premiers j 
rangs pour y attendre le coup qui doit | 
I’aneantir. II etait si pres, que Tcxplosioii ^ 
le renversa sans qu’il cut ete touche. Ce 
sentiment qui nous attache u la vie lu fit 
feindre la inort a I’instant on Pon ordonna 
une charge de cavalerie. Un dragon lui | 
[fbrtu un coup de sabre qui lui fit une large , 
blessure mats pen dangcreuse. I/infun- 


sur la tete qtii le laissa plusieurs heures 
sans connoissance; il etait tellcment privc 
de sentiment que les galcriens le depouil- 
lerent sans qu’il le sentit. 
i Ce nc fut qu’a la nuit peu d’instans avant 
j qu’on ne vint pour les enterrer, que le froid 
I et sa blessurc le rendirent par la cloulcur 
j ula vie. Il ouvre Ics yeux; I’obscurite Pen- 
; vironne ; il cherche inutilcmcnt i\rappeler 
I ses esprits; il appuie sa tete dans ses mains 
sans pouvoir sc rendre comptc dc Petat ou 
il sc trouve; enfin le premier cri que Ic 
' sentiment lui arrache est: Ah ! malhcttrenx, 

■ on atue ton pere! L’horrible tublcaii de 
la journee vient se rctraccr a sa niemoire; 

, il sc levc et ne voit autour dc lui que des 
cadavres. Il est lui-mcme convert dc sawg. 

! Coiiiinent pourra-t-il rentrer en ville dans 
i cet etat? il chcrclie done a laton qnel- 
, ques lambeaux ensanglantes cchnppes a la 
, ciipidite des galcriens; le dernier qn’il ar- 
j rache fait ponsscr un soupir a I’ctrc qii’il, 
! dcpouiilc. Esperant le rendre a la vie, il 
: lui parle, Icrassiire, cherche a Ini porter des 
, sccours, Cet etre ouvre enfin les yeux et 
dcniaiidc Ic noin dc son liberatenr. Pro- 
j videnco divine 1 (|ui pent calculcr tes bien- 

■ fails ? Souls echappes an massacre de plus 
; dc SOO iiulividiis, Ic pere et le fils tom- 

bent clans les bras Pun de Pautre. Je 
ri’entrcprcndrai pas dc peindre une seenc a 
la Ibis sublime ct doulcurcuse. Le pere 
etait gricHx-ment blesse. Roux fait pour lui 
uuc nouvfdle recherche dc lainbcanx, I’cn 
cnvcioppe, ct dans cct attirail dc niort tous 
deux reiitrent dans la villc et vicnricnt Trap¬ 
per a la portede Icur maisoii, J^a cloulcur 
veille comrne la lampe des toinbeaux. Da 
feiniiie et Ics enfuns prioieiit pour des etros 
qu’ils croyaiciit avoir perdu pour toiijours. 
?5urprisc tic cc bruit, a une hciire si indue, la 
malhcureusc epousc csperc qu’on vient la 
chercherpour lareunir a ceux qu’ellc pleure; 
mais pcindrai-je son eflVoi, sa surprise, sa joic, 

' lorsqii’ellc voit qu’clic touche son fils, son 
mari! Les couleiirs les jilus fortes seraient 
encore bicii au dessous de la veritu. Ellc 
pause leurs blcssures a la hate, et profile 
du reslc dc la nuit pour Ics conduirc a sa 
bastide.* IIs y resterentcaches jusqu’a cc 
que la justice c t mis un terme aux atro- 
cites des cannibales du midi. Quand ils 


terie alors eut ordre d’achever les mourants, i 

et un soldat s’^tant apper 9 U qu'il respi- j * Cc nom i>.e donne a toutes Ics petifes mai- 
rait encore, lui donna un coup de crossc !l ^ons de campngne qui environnent Toulon. 
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r6parurent on fut long-terns a se persuader 
qu’ils existaient, ct l*on cita cct ^v^nement 
commc un des plus extraordinaires du sieele. 

Je in’apper^us en terminant mon recit, 
qiie pen de pcrsonncs y ajoutaient foi. 11 
en sera dc memo des milliers d’aventurcs 
dc tout genre auxquclles notre revolution 
a donne naissance, et qui sont tcllement 
invraiscniblablcs que la postcrite Ics pren- 
dra pour des fables. 


On raisonna beaucoiip sur ce fait; d*une 
discussion historique, on en vint corome 
toujours, k un discussion politique; on ne 
s’entendit pas comme il est d’usage, et 
cbacun fut chez soi croyant avoir raison; 
cc qui est bcaucoup plus facile que de se 
donner la peine de chercher les motifs pour 
lesqiiels on aurait tort. 

f To be continued. J 


THE WILD ARAB; OR THE CHILDREN OF THE WILDERNESS. 

A TALK. 


(Continued from our laxt.) 


“ Tins way,” said he, taking hold of 
Ascantbe’s arm, and beckoning Zenim with 
his hand, as at the same moment he cast 
an eye of inquiry over his dress and person. 
Zenim delayed not to follow, having first 
taken up Ascanthe’s lute, which he carried | 
by her si<lc, till they entered a grove of' 
date trees, among which were scattered , 
innumerable roses of various colours; 

“ Pluck here, youth,” exclaimed the seer, 
“since these are what you desire, and 
Ascuiithc will be far from displeased that 
her earliest roses should be gathered as a 
pledge of fdial affection; I only wish the : 
present may impart an equal satisfaction < 
to your mother.” Zenim bowed, as the | 
old man received the lute into his own i 
hands, and, turning aside almost at the 
same moment, perceived that Ascanthe , 
had selectcil a white rose from an adjoining 1 
spray, which she extendetl towards him ! 
with a Idush of great delicacy, indicating 
by her words that it was an emblem of the 
welcome leave she granted him to pluck as 
many more as he pleased. A deep crim¬ 
son Hashed over Zeiuin’.s cheek as he re¬ 
ceived the flower from the young and 
beautiful female before him. The grasp of 
that rose seemed to fill him with indescri¬ 
bable ecstacy, and for a moment be stood 
like one rivetted to the spot, gazing in 
speechless admiration upon Us beauteous 
giver, till suddenly recovering his recol¬ 
lection, he returned thanks with an air of 
embarrassment, and proceeded to gather 
other roses, but that, in so agitated a dis- 

Xo. 174.—iw. xxriL 


\ position of mind, he drew his fingers from 
I the liranches bathed in blood. Ascanthe 
I turned pale at the sight; she imagined 
I some concealed reptile must have bitten 
I him, till Zenim smiled, and assured her 
: it proceeded from nothing more than a 
scratch he had received, and which he con¬ 
fessed his awkwardness merited. “ Let ua 
enter our dwelling,” said Ascanthe, “ I 
have a balsam withinand she made a 
step forward, as Zenim, who began to be 
apprehensive of Deenira’s alarm at his stay, 
excused himself: “ this is nothing,*’ ob¬ 
served he, “ it will be well presently,” and, 
stooping down, he applied a leaf which he 
plucked from some herb among the under¬ 
wood to his hand, in order to cicatrize the 
incision ; at which Ascanthe bound it up, 
with great caution and tenderness, with a 
silken fillet, which she took hastily from 
her hair. During this circumstance the 
old man remained a silent spectator of the 
scene, but not a disinterested one, for 
Zenim observed that he laboured under 
some degree of agitation, and that he 
evinced a matcrbl satisfaction as they 
separated, without expressing a hope of his 
return, although Ascanthe’s eyes seemed 
I to offer a delightful and an earnest invita¬ 
tion. Frequently, as he wound up the 
mountain, Zenim turned to the valley of 
roses; once, at a considerable distance, he 
imagined that he caught a glimpse of 
Ascanthe, as if she inclined licf head to¬ 
wards his retiring footsteps. His heart 
beat ardently at the u*eaj the thought of 
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being welcome to so lovely a creature in¬ 
spired him with the newest and most lovely 
emotions; he paused beneath a chenar 
tree to obtiiin another sight of Ascanthe : 
hut she had disappeared, and with a brciist 
entirely occupied by a recollection of the 
fairest and most captivating being he had 
ever witnessed', Zeniin, all youth and 
health, bounded like an antelope over hill 
anil vale, till he once more stood before 
the threshold of his own loved habitation. 
Deenira mot him at tlie door: alarm was 
pictured On her featitres, but, as he laugh- 
ingly placed the roses in her maternal 
bosom, and aflfectionately kissed her cheek, 
peace reassumed its empire over her soul, 
and, in the delight of the moment, she 
once more emphatically addressed hergra- 
liliide to lieaveu, who had bestowed upon 
iier so filial and so excellent a son. 

Several days passed away, and Zenidl 
continued to pursue his usual employments 
in the garden and in the cottage; hut the 
pursuits which once afforded him botli 
happiness and delight had now become irk¬ 
some; his thoughts were constantly occu¬ 
pied by the beauty of Ascanthe, In his 
paintings* he could only draw such faces as 
resembled her’s, which being done, he as 
constantly' destroyeil them, because they 
fell so far short of the original; a hundred 
times a day he stole into his chamber to 
gaze upon the rose which Ascanthe had 
given him, and which he had placed in a 
f)urcelaiit jar, by the side of the low couch 
on which he reposed at night, in order that 
its soft fragrance might be the last thing to 
delight him ere he slept, and the first to 
gratify his senses as he awoke. His dreams, 
too, were of Ascanthe ; and, in ilcscrihing 
her to Buda and his mother, he com[>ared 
her to one immaculate blossom, possessing 
in itself the perfection of every flower timt 
adds beauty to the wide-extending garden 
of nature. Six days hud passed away, and ' 
the rose began to lose its bloom, but not 
its worth in the estimation of Zenim; he 
had never known six such long tedious 
days before; and one evening as he retired, 
gazing mournfully on the withering present 
of Ascanthe, which he seemed to imagine, 
c*-iv/mg from her, ought to have possessed 
an undying existence, he formed a resolu* 
tion to arise with the first beams of 
and seek again the retirement of one who 


had so fully taken possession of his youth¬ 
ful soul. Even the idea of beholding the 
solitude she frequented gave him joy; fancy 
would supply, he felt, the form of Ascanthe, 
and that seemed enough to alleviate the 
fever which consumed his blood : “ could 1 
but conceal myself,” sighed he, “ and catch 
once more the angelic sound of her voice, 
it would bless meso thirsty travellers 
drink the soft murmurs of forbidden 
streams, and appease themselves witli the 
imagination of reality... 

It w'us the termination of one of those 
almost sunny nights so common in the 
East, when Zenim started from his bed, 
repose he had scarcely tasted, and hurried 
towards the valley, under n hope of meet¬ 
ing or hearing some tidings of Ascanthe. 
Nature, like Cupid in tlm la]) of love, lay 
stee])ed in softly-still voluptuous 8 lee|i; the 
very air slumbered; not a sound disturbed 
tile traiKjuillity of the scene—not a voice 
was l)card save that of one solitary nightin¬ 
gale, who, perched on the lofty summit 
of a cedar tree, poured forth a strain of 
aerial harmony, which, contrasting with 
prevailing silence, seemed to make stillness 
stiller. Sometimes, as the wanderer wound 
along his mountain way, the wild white 
gazelle, starting from her carpet of moss 
and leaves, would cross his early path, and 
as often jiausc to fix upon the intruder her 
dark black eyes, with an expression of 
timid and beseeching innocence that lan¬ 
guage cannot paint. At length Zenim had 
reached the grotto at the entrance of which 
he first beheld Ascanthe; every object 
around him seemed to wear an air of en¬ 
chantment ; the very fragment of rock on 
which his mistress had sat, wore for Zeniin 
a holiness like that which hangs around 
the altfirs of saints, and excites them to 
devotion and veneration. The young lover 
threw himself upon the green earth: he 
i drew forth one of his arrows, and ab¬ 
stractedly engraved the name of Ascanthe 
on the heartless stone, which, though in 
long-drawn echoes, it sympathized with his 
sighs, was, like himself, but too uncon- 
I scious of the cause from whence those 
' sighs proceeded. In this manner he was 
employed, when the sudden immersion of 
some hollow vessel into the adjoining 
stream roused him from his cm))loyment, 
and lifting up his eyes, what was his trans- 
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port at beholding the form of an Arab girl 
bending over the stream, and filling a vase 
with water, while Ascanthe, doubtless the 
companion of her footsteps, stood by her 
side, and playfully held the end of her 
attendant’s crimson sash, in order, ns it 
were, to prevent her overbalancing herself 
by reaching too far across the brook. In 
an instant Zenim appeared to Ascanthe, 
who was covered with blushes at the sight 
of him. At a loss how to express himself, 
he inquired for the«uld man : he had been 
extremely unwell, and Ascanthe artlessly 
invited Zenim to accompany her to his 
couch, which he had not yet quitted. Joy¬ 
fully the youth complied with her request, 
and in a few inoincnts tliey stood* before 
the aged Ghicfnar, by which title we must 
henceforth distinguish Ascanthe’s former 
companion of the grotto. Ghiefnar ex¬ 
pressed no sort of surprise at the siglit of 
Zenim: a beam of satisfaction kindled in 
his eye as he beheld him, and, extending 
his feverisli hand, he cxpressetl a wcitome 
of cordiality which the youth had little 
prq)arcd himself tn cx[*ect. With sonic 
degree of hesitation, ZcniAi excused him¬ 
self for intruding thus a second time upon 
tlic presence of his host, attributing the 
visit principally to his admiration of the 
surrounding scenery, and a ho[>c of con¬ 
veying his mother’s thanks for the roses. 
The old man cast a languid smile on the 
features of Ascanthe, who was aflection- 
ately kneeling at his pillow ; the just rebuke 
of his silent speaking eye admonished the 
young lover, and he hung down bis head in 
the utmost degree of ingenuous confusion. 
Ghiefnar took no notice of this embarrass¬ 
ment, but speaking to the Arab girl, she 
brought forward a plate of almonds and a 
cup of camel’s milk, sweetened with cin¬ 
namon honey, which he took from the 
salver, and presented himself to his guest, 
having previously dipped his hands into a 
basin of pure water, and invited Zenim to 
follow his example, according to eastern 
fashion. Zenim hesitated not to share in 
the early repast, after he hatl united his 
prayers with Ascanthe for the speedy re¬ 
covery of Ghiefnar. Ascanthe then took 
up her lute, and at the request of Ghief¬ 
nar entertained tliem with a hymn to 
morning; and thus two hours passed like 
moments away, when the youth once more 


took his leave, after having received a pro¬ 
mise from the old man to visit the dwelling 
of Dcenira, os soon as the return ofhcalth 
would admit of such an exertion. Dcenira, 
when she came to hear of Zenira’s second 
visit to the valley of roses, and to be ren¬ 
dered sensible of her son’s attachment 
to Ascanthe, which he possessed neither 
the power nor inclination to conceal, re¬ 
solved to send Buda to the cottage of the 
strangers, under a pretence of requesting 
some of those delightful rose-bushes for 
his garden, tliat if possible he might ascer¬ 
tain the quality of the persons of whom 
Zenim constantly spoke in such terms of 
enthusiasm. Buda returned from his em¬ 
bassy equally satisfied with Zenim, that 
Ghiciuur and hisgraiidaughtcr were every 
way worthy the good opinion which Doenira 
had been taught to entertain, and in a few 
days Ghiefiiar and Ascanthe liad presented 
themselves as guests to Dcenira, who read 
in their demeanour and accomplishments 
that they were born to u rank in society 
very, very different from the one in which 
they were now placccl; but, as her own 
fate M'as wrapped in mystery, Deeuiru for¬ 
bore to retjuire a confidence which she 
felt it was not in her own power to return. 
The acquisition of Ghiefnar and Ascanthe’s 
frequent visits to the little party at Sabla, 
added a material charm to the obscure life 
which those secluded beings were doomed 
to pursue, and .several months had passed 
away in almost iinintcrriipfcd tranquillity, 
especially between tlic young lovers, who 
knew no greater happiness than that which 
arose from the delightful society of each 
other, when Zenim, who had been out one 
day with Buda, was lead by curiosity or 
natural impidse to visit the spot where he 
hud so KucceKsfully the serj^ent, and 
rescued the life of the unknown horseman. 
The very sight of the place filled him with 
emotions of unaccountable mclanchol}’. 
The dead, undisturbcil branches of the 
chennr around which the monster had 
formerly' lashed itself were still scattered 
on the earth, while young and green shoots 
had already usurped their place on 
stem of the parent tree. What was the 
serpent now? Long coils of ^disjointing 
bones, robbed alike of their flesh and 
sca]e.H, by the ravenous beak of the vul¬ 
ture and the famished tooth of the hyena, 
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lay half buried in the overgrown grass 
which the consumption of their own 
essences ^of vitality had nourished to an 
unusual height; the whitened jaws of the 
creature, as in the last wrath of agony, 
they had adhered by deep' incisions to an 
elevated branch, still maintained their 

t " 

position in a form of antic horror, and in 
the niches of those once awful, transfixing 
eyes, unconscious, harmless humming birds 
had built their mossy nests, and deposited 
their tiny eggs. What a subject was all 
this for power to moralize over, for mortal 
strength to digest, and for human ambition 
to contemplate ! Take heed, ye mighty 
ones, lor the day is at hand when, like the 
serpent of these pages, ye shall lie as pow¬ 
erless in the dust, and the humblest and 


derive consolation alone from the very 
source which he once considered his 
greatest, bitterest curse—from Ascanthe, 
the oflfepring of his late broken-hearted 
daughter and het* murdered husband. The 
ballad which Ascanthe occasionally sung 
to him, was one of his daughter’s own 
composing in her hours of despair; when 
reflection and sorrow had wrought Ghicf- 
nar’s mind to the highest pitch of torture, 
it was then he could listen to that ballad, 
and drown the acuteness of his misery in 
penitential tears. Pride was Ghiefnar’s 
predmuinant passion; it was pride that 
impelled his almost haughty farewell to 
Zenirn, after their first interview—he almost 
trembled lest the offspring his curses once 
devoted to perdition, should now form an 


the simplest shall usurp your abodes of|| attachment unworthy of itself or him; 
disdain, and your hoards of terror. In 
the evening Ghiefnar and Ascanthe came 
to Sabla, and Dmnira entertained them 
with coffee beneath the accacia. Zenim 
had been much devoted to the recollection 
of the horseman of the valley during the 
day, and the sight which he had just wit- 


although grief and heaven’s chastisement 
had humbled him to solitude and obscurity, 
Ghiefnar was Ghiefnar still: but Ghiefnar 
has lacerated his heart, and he is succeed¬ 
ing in subduing it to the control of rea¬ 
son, whose laws are written in nature. 
Ascanthe was soonest to discover the in¬ 


nessed had turned his mind into a train of! ({uictude of Zenim’s mind. Dcenira, too. 


gloomy thoughts inusual to his nature; 
he felt th^t his affection for Ascanthe had 
beguiled his ardour from a purport that 
once inspired it, on which his mother had 
still remained religiously silent: but Zenim 
felt that his love for Ascanthe ought ra- 


observed it; to her it was equally unac¬ 
countable; slie had witnessed her son’s 
[lassion fur the maid of the wilderness, 
and the fondly weak mother had ho{)ed in 
that attachment, and the unconsciousness 
of the race from which he sprung, he might 


ther to urge him to unravel the mystery of pass a life of blameless happiness, which 


his birth than teach him to remain satisfied 
with its concealment, especially since she, 
on her part, had been candid enough to 
disclose, that the ballad which he had first 
heard her sing in the grotto was nothing 
less than the story of her unfortunate 
grandfather, whose only child Zady had 
secretly united herself to a noble Christian 
slave, notwithstanding the abhorrence of 
her parent for people of that denomination 
and was attempting to quit the halls of 
her kindred, when the interference of the 
savage attendants of Ghiefnar AH put a 
period to the existence of her husband, 
and consigned her to a life of distraction, 

^ from which she was only released at the 
birth of her child Ascanthe, leaving her 
too cruel father a prey to woe and remorse, 
^ese circumstances, added to some others, 
^litical ones, of an unfortunate nature, 
had .driven the old man into solitude, to | 


is not to be followed through the haunts of 
man. Zenim was the person to unravel 
the due of his own thoughts, by mention¬ 
ing the altered form of the serpent, and 
inadvertently the cause of its destructor, 
Dcenira fixed her eyes upon him: her < hcek 
was pale, her look cautioned him to be 
silent: “ What is it I hear?” suddenly ex¬ 
claimed Ghiefnar, “ and was it to thee and 
to thine unexampled valour, Morack, the 
persecutor Morack, owed his hateful life?” 

“ Thou knowest, then,” exclaimed Ze¬ 
nim, abruptly darting a look of anxious 
inquiry at Ghiefnar, 

“ This 1 know,” answered the old man, 
** that Morack deserves not the life you 
saved; through his subtlety the race of the 
Sun Worshippers in the plains of Agrani 
were annihilated; this 1 know, that through 
the malice of that fiend the noble-house 
of Ubantha — 
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** Hold !” ejaculated Dcenii^ grasping 
Ghiefnar*s arm, ^ my child comprehends 
not his-” and she paused. 

Ghiefnar started with astonishment; 
while Zeniin, who had risen imperceptibly 
from his seat, stood gazing with looks of 
inquiry alternately upon Ghiefnar and his 
mother. At length Doenira had composed 
herself: “ leave me for a moment, Zenim,” 
stud she, in a tone of firmness which Zenim 
had never before known her to assume. 
** Ilow have I besought you not to inquire 
into circumstances, the knowledge of which 
can only render you miserable; in this 
valley happiness is within your grasp, be 
sa^sfied my son, and enjoy it ; leave me 
fur a moment, I would speak with our 
guest alone;” and she waved her hand 
with an air of authority that brooked of no 
refusal, and, accompanied by Ascanthe, 
Zenim witlidrew from the garden. In a 
very short period he was summoned to 
rejoin his mother and guest in the cottage. 
But notwithstanding the presence of As- 
canthc, that evening was the most painful 
one Zenim had ever shared; his thoughts 
wandered from the conversation, his mind 
became abstracted, and even the ramble 
which he usually made with Ascanthe and 
Ghiefnar on their way home, a ramble 
wont to be of late his greatest felicity, had 
almost lost its charm. Such Is human na> 
ture : thus all things within the reach of 
our enjoyment lose the zest so peculiarly 
attached to others at a lUstancc, and the 
more so that they are surrounded with 
insurmountable difilcultics. Here was a 
youth who had never known real sorrow, 
who could not feel a privation of affluence 
that he bad never tasted, who was sur¬ 
rounded by the dearest ties of the heart, 
and the dearest prospects that the heart 
cherishes—loving and beloved: but pride 
and nature lived within his breast; a some¬ 
thing he knew there existed, which, if ex¬ 
plained to himself, ought to avert the 
traniiuillity of his present life; and the 
emotion originates in a delicate and noble 
conscience, that forbids us to enjoy even 
happiness that is not our own. Zenim felt 
that he was either unworthy the confidence 
of his mother, or unworthy the spotless 
affection of Ascanthe. If there was any 
thing ignoble in his birth, then the latter; 
if noble, it was the more evident his 


mother thought him unworthy his fore¬ 
fathers ; that she conceived him less capa^ 
ble to sustain the wrongs they had endured. 
Zenim bad a brave and lofty soul, but he 
could form no idea of the fears and throbs 
with which a widowed mother clings to the 
vestige of an injured husband, and dreads 
to behold each opening blossom of great¬ 
ness in an only son, which may eventually 
draw upon his devoted head the ruin of his 
sire. Such were the throbs and fears of 
Doenira: but nature rears her torch in hu¬ 
man breasts, and heaven’s decree instructs it 
when to blaze. In his next interview with 
Ascanthe, Zenim acquired from her this in¬ 
formation, that more than once she had 
, heard her grandfather mention the name 
of Ubantba as a nobleman, who had 
proudly maintained the rights of his coun¬ 
try, and as one who had been injured by ano¬ 
ther named Morack; this was all she could 
impart: with her grandfather she had lived 
nine years in solitude, and beyond that 
she had no remembrance. • From such wild 
' tradition, Zenim immediately recognized 
in Ubantha his father, and in Morack his 
father’s enemy; he remembered the words 
of his mother, “ H is not for thee to 
extricate from the bowels of the deep earth 
a victim doomed by Alla there to perish^^ 
Morack doubtless had immured his father 
in some horrid den, or had some powerful 
interest connected with that father’s fate; 
Zenim had saved Morack’s life, and he had 
sworn by the token of his ring to grant 
him, at any distant period, whatever he 
should demand. Were his father a captive, 
he could demand his liberation; but where 
and in what land did Morack, the giver of 
the ring, dwell ? As that thought occurred 
to Zenim, severely did he regret that he 
had needed sufficient curiosity to inejuire 
the abode of the man heaven hud permitted 
him to snatch from destruction. For a 
long time Zenim busied himself In medi¬ 
tating on circumstances beyond his com¬ 
prehension, and in forming conjectures 
respecting his history and birth, which 
were alike vain and visionary. He con¬ 
stantly requested Buda to relate accounts 
of the different parts of the globe in which 
he had travelled, under a hope of dis¬ 
covering some clue or other to nia father’s 
destiny; he was also constantly investi¬ 
gating such rude maps is Doeniru possessed. 
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in order to perceive whether any canton or 
jurisdiction bore the names of Morack, 
Ghiefnar, pr Ubantba: but entirely without 
success, as were all his conjectures; till at 
last heaven thought proper to unveil the 
whole mystery in its own way. 

One day, Zenim went with Buda to a 
village, about fwo leagues from Sabla, on 
the banks of a river which owes its source 
to the Euphrates, iu order to purchase 
provender for the camels, on account of a 
great dearth, which had occasioned a con¬ 
siderable scarcity; and while his companion 
was busily engaged in bartering to the best 
advantage, he amused himself by observing 
two itinerant merchants, who were ex¬ 
posing goods to sale, consisting of rings, 
necklaces, and silks, which they said they 
had brought all the way from Abyssinia. 
At the name of Abysinnia, a third person, 
who appeared also to he a traveller, en¬ 
quired whether they knew this was the 
country in which the life of Morack, the 
Abyssinian minister, bad been saved by a 
young wild Arab. “ Yes,’* answered one, 
** but wc scarcely credit such a report, as we 
do not think it likely Alia would send any 
rescue to the life of so wicked a man and 
he began to enumerate the many evil deeds 
Morack had committed in the whole course 
of his authority: the Guebre family of 
Ubaiulm,” said he, ** ’tis well known were 
annihilated through the malice of Morack.” 
Zfenim scarcely breathed, as he leaned upon 
a branch of the tree which partially con¬ 
cealed him, for support, and the traveller 
continued: but 1 perceive you are a 

stranger to the circuiiistnnces. Ubantha 
was a brave and noble chieftain, of Per- 
si-Arabian descent, one of the sect of 
the BUD, who worship Alla through that 
luminary, when the little territory of his 
fathers, situated at the extremity of the 
Badelmandel, on the borders of the Indian 
Ocean, was overthrown by some superior 
power. Ubantha sought protection of the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, and was graciously 
received; so graciously, that it excited the 
envy and malice of Morack, who soon 
taught the Emperor to suppose that Uban¬ 
tha was taking some cfiectual steps to over¬ 
turn the government: in a word, Ubantha 
was eventually committed to the secret 
mines, somewhere, as it is said, among the 
mountains of the moon; and his wife 


doubtless murdered, as she has never been 
heard of since the destruction of her house 
by fire, which took place immediately after 
her husband’s immurement.”—“ And is it 
supposed her husband exists?” enquired 
the second merchant. Doubtless,” an¬ 
swered the first, if fatigue has not des¬ 
troyed him, he must still be a young man.” 
Thus ended 'their discourse, which was in¬ 
terrupted by the arrival of several cus¬ 
tomers, among whom was Buda himself. 
Zenim stood a few moments to admire the 
difierent articles ofiered for sale, and to 
purchase a bracelet of coral beads, which 
he intended to present Ascanthe on his 
return. ** These come from beyond |he 
Ued Sea, master,” said the merchant archly, 
holding up the bracelet of beads, “ and have 
been dipped in its waters, as you observe 
by their coJoup.”—” Indeed I” exclaimed 
Zenim, pretending ignorance, you doubt¬ 
less have crossed those waves yourself?” 
“ And he has been dipped into them too,” 
interrupted Buda shaifiy, “ which accounts 
for his colourand at the same time he 
cast an eye of triumph on the sun-burnt 
merchant. “ Well said, brother 1” con¬ 
tinued the vender of beads, “ 1 have often 
dipped in the Red Sea on my voyage to 
Ab}S8inia.” At these words Budu turned 
suddenly aside, and taking Zenim by the 
arm, hurried him from the place. Nature 
will have way, says the proverb, and nature 
seemed to have inspired Zenim with a pur¬ 
pose which he was bound to pui*sue, not¬ 
withstanding every obstruction placed in 
his course. He now imagined himself fully 
master of bis mother’s secret, and, when 
he was not engaged in the society of 
Ascanthe, he was generally devoted to 
thinking on the best steps he should adopt. 
One design occupied his soul, that of 
proceeding himself to Abyssinia, and de¬ 
manding, as a fulfilment of Morack’s pro¬ 
mise, when he gave the ring, the resto¬ 
ration of his father’s liberty. But then he 
had yet to ascertmn whether or not he was 
indeed the son of that persecuted Ubantba, 
whom he had heard both Ghiefnar and the 
merchant speak of. One day, when Buda 
was from home, BsZenim sat reading theCo- 
'fan to Dcenira, a sudden resolution seemed 
to inspire him, and, laying aside the sacred 
volume, he related in undisguised tenns the 
story he had gathered from the itinerant; nor 
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did he suffer Doenira to express her senti¬ 
ments, ere, sinking at Her feet, and bathing 
her hand with tears, ** Dearest Mother! he 
exclaimed, ** if you would not witness my 
death, tell me, am I not the son of Uban- 
tha ?’* Dcenira expressed no sort of sur¬ 
prise ; it was evident she had prepared 
herself to answer such a demand, and, first 
raising her eyes to heaven, ** I see it is in 
vain,’* sighed the unhappy parent; then 
folding Zenim to her heart, “yes,** said 
she, in siified emotion, “you are indeed 
the son of that noble but wretched man ! 
the last of the persecuted race of Gue- 
bresl» 

“ And have you forgotten Morack’s pro¬ 
mise? Shall 1 not fly to the rescue of my 
father ?” 

“ I have thought of all that, till my 
heart is well nigh broken. The monster 
whose life you preserved, my son, scorns 
not to break a thousand vows daily: he will 
triumph in sacrificing to his hate the child 
of that Doenirn who ever disdained him, and 
whom he thinks buriedSn the ruins of her 
house, for by stratagem only was I per¬ 
mitted to escape his persecution. After I 
had been informed of my husband’s dis¬ 
grace, I shut myself up in my apartincnt, 
resolved to have no companions but my 
tears. You, my chihl were then unborn; 
judge what must have been my horror, 
when Morack intruded himself upon my 
presence, and presumed to offer mo not 
only his protection but liis consolation. In 
order to prevent a second interview of the 
kind, I took the advantage of night, and, 
attended only by one faithful slave, Buda, 
while each apartment of our bouse was 
flaming, the effect of Buda’s own hand in 
order to elude the vigilance of Morack, 
who could not but suppose us victims of 
the devouring element, we fled into ob¬ 
scurity.” * 

“ And shall such a demon as Morack 
existexclaimed Zenim, grasjjing the 
handle of his scimitar with energy, “ whil6 
a son of Ubantha has sufficient courage to 
revenge the wrongs of his father?” 

Doenira shuddered. “ It is not for us to 
subdue a power like Morock’s,” sighed she; 
“ we have only to place an implicit confi¬ 
dence in the wisdom and just decrees of 
Alla, who has the reins of luortulity in his 
own hands, and can direct them os he 


pleases and thinks best. Humility, my child, 
must become our best weapon, since low¬ 
liness has become our best portion.” 

“ But my father!” 

Doenira placed her handkerchief to her 
eyes and wept: after a few moments, “ I 
have taught myself to think of him as one 
in heaven,” replied she, with sudden calm¬ 
ness, “ 'tis my dearest comfort; we shall 
meet him there, Zenim; we shall all meet 
there.” With these words, she rested her 
head upon the bosom of her son, and 
taking his hand tenderly in her own, they 
mingled their tears together. From that 
time Doenira seemed to avoid all conver¬ 
sation touching her sorrows, and Zenim, 
not wishing to render her more unhappy, 
carefully withheld any discourse which 
might increase them. But he had formed a 
resolution in his mind, which no other 
consideration could induce him to aban¬ 
don ; it was that of going alone to Abys- 
synia, and of throwing himself at the feet 
of Morack; a sudden hope inspired him 
with an unusual thirst for the enterprize; 
the many leagues he had to pass over, the 
|)eri]s of the desert, the horrors of the 
mountain, and the fatigues he must un¬ 
dergo, seemed as nothing when he thought 
upon the captivity of his father. But how 
was he to obtain his mother’s acquiesence ; 
and, if obtained, how was he to snatch 
himself from her, from Buda, and from his 
adored Ascanthe ? The trials of the body 
are but as vapours to sensible minds, com¬ 
pared to trials which affect the heart. Not 
long after this explanation with his mother, 
Zenim was doomed to witness the last mo¬ 
ments of Ghiefnar; the old man had been 
seized with a sudden indisposition which 
seemed likely to prove rapidly fatal. As 
the moment of Ghiefnar’s dissolution ap¬ 
proached, Zenim sat watching by his bed¬ 
side alone, for Ascanthe, worn out with 
fatigue, had retired for an hour to share 
the pillow of Doenira, on the present occa¬ 
sion an administering and a consoling visi¬ 
tor in the cottage of the valley of roses. 
Ghiefnar, after a short silence, raised him¬ 
self slowly on his arm. “ Zenim,” said he, 
in a faint voice, “ your mother has apprized 
me of the singular way v\ wjuich you 
learned your father’s fate; something tells 
me that you will one day recover the lustre 
of your kindred, and be great eveq in 
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Abyssinia, where your name has, ere this, 
ulmost passed away: it will be no more 
than the abused worth of your father de¬ 
served : he was a noble-minded man, and 
fell unjustly. But 1, Zenim, I deserved the 
ruin that overtook me, for I was the assas¬ 
sin of my child ! When 1 am dead, Zenim, 
you must not cease to recollect that As- 
canthc doubly needs your affection; you 
love her—I have given her to you.” Ze- 
nim could make no answer than by pressing 
Ghiefnar’s cold hand. ‘‘ I am satisfied,” 
continued the dying man ; beneath my 
pillow arc papers, they are here,” and he 
drew forth two letters, directed to persons 
in Abyssinia, and gave them to the youth 
with a small purse of moneythese, con¬ 
tinued he, “ may be of some service in an 
hour of need. I have studied your dis¬ 
position, my son; I have read your deter¬ 
mination in your looks—it is a virtuous 
one. Morack is inexorable—but Alla, gra¬ 
cious Alla, with his red lightnings knows 
how to melt rocks of steel into drops 
softer than evening due; confide in him^ 
con—” Exhausted nature would not al¬ 
low him to utter more, and he sunk back 
overcome' by the exertion. Zenim held 
him gently in his arms, suffering the letters 
and the purse to fall and lie upon the 
coverlid till they n:et the closing eye of 
Ghiefnar, who motioned with his finger, at 
which Zenim placed them in his vest, and 
the old man testified his satisfaction by a 
faint smile, which, attired in a hectic tinge, 
passed rapidly across his features. Sum¬ 
moned by the voice of Ghiefnar, Ascanthe, 
followed by Doenira, now entered the apart¬ 
ment X R visible confusion seemed to pre¬ 
vail in the mind of the sufferer us he fixed 
his eyes upon his grandchild, while in sor¬ 
rowful tenderness she hung over his bed; 
at length he started suddenly from his 
pillow, and taking her hand, which he 
placed in that of Zenim, ejaculating, ** Zsi~ 
dyj dearZady! let this, let this atone !” 
he fell slowly down and expired. What 
followed was. a scene of grief better to be 
imagined than described. After the inter¬ 
ment of Ghiefnar, Ascanthe became alto- 
*gethcr a resident in the cottage of Sabla, 
the benevolent inhabitants of which lost no 
opportunity of diverting her grief till she 
had once mure recovered her wonted sere* 
nity; it assured Zenim’s heart when he 


beheld his mother growing every day more 
and more attached to the person, whom of 
all others he considered worthy a place in 
her affection equal to the one he himself 
possessed. Already he had examined 
Ghiefnar's letters; they were directed to 
persons in Abyssinia, and in the purse, 
which contained a quantity of money, he 
found a plan and description of the road 
to Mocha, with other matters touching 
an embarkation from thence across tho 
Babclmandcl, and from those banks to 
Abyssinia; it further informed him on 
what particular day a certain caravan would 
set out with merchants and pilgrims from 
Bussora on its way to Medina. It was vpry 
evident, by the nature of all tliis intelli¬ 
gence, that Ghiefnar, who was a man of 
no common understanding, concluded Zc- 
nim would one day set forth in quest of 
his father, without the knowledge or the 
advice of either Doenira or Buda, whose 
fears would be always likely to retard his 
enterprise, till he should have summoned 
sufficient courage to set forth of himself 
and by himself. The last words of As- 
canthe’s father seemed to him as if inspired 
by a superior power; they conveyed to his 
mind an air of prophecy apparently pro¬ 
pitious of his success; and, as the day 
drew near on which the caravan was stated 
to quit Bussora, he had fully made up his 
mind to depart: a determination which 
was materially strengthened by a dream, in 
which he beheld the form of his father,pale 
and languid, chained to a rock, reproaching 
him for his want of ardour. The evening 
previously to the ensuing dawn with which 
Zenim intended to quit Sabla, perhaps for 
ever, without taking leave of his family, 
because he found that such an effort would 
be utterly insupportable, they were seated 
under the loved accacia tree, beneath 
whose branches he had passed the most 
pleasureable moments of his life, when an 
aged stork suddenly dropped at Dmnira’s 
feet, and presently after another, but a 
much younger bird, of the same species, 
darted over the foliage, and seizing, as it 
seemed, its helpless parent, with a degree 
of terrified tenderness flew with it through 
the air, and continued to support its feeble 
efforts by the strength of its own wings as 
far as the eye could reach. The looks of 
Zenim encountered those of his mother at 
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a sight so affecting. ** This/’ said he, ** dear 
mother!” with unusual earnestness, ^‘is a 
lesson sent for me; shall the poor stork of 
the desert be more filial than the son of 
Ubantha ? Wilt thou not bid me go forth ? 
Shall I not assist my father to the home of 
his kindred?”—“ Some day! some day !” 
exclaimed Dcenira, almost inarticulately. 
Zcnim knelt at her feet: Why not to¬ 
morrow, mother ?” faltered he, were it 
so, would you not bless me ?” “ I would 

always bless thee, my Sk^nim,” said she, 
pressing one hand on his head, while she 
suffered him to retain the other in both his 
own : “ I bless thee, my son, and may hea¬ 
ven continue to bless all thy ways with 
c*qual goodness: but 1 cannot, cannot con¬ 
sent to our separation.” Zcnim made 
no reply; he felt that he had received the 
benediction of his mother; while her soul 
was replete with admiration of filial affec¬ 
tion, and, that she had given the only 
sanction to his design her fond heart could 
sustain. He therefore returned to his seat 
between his mother and Ascanthe, and en¬ 
deavoured to assume an air of gaiety very 
foreign to his feelings. The red bracelet 
which he had purchased of the itinerant, 
ever since worn by Ascanthe, became un¬ 
clasped, and, as he fastened it again round 
her lovely wrist, ** Sufibr me to kiss this 
clasp,” said he, ” Ascanthe, and my kiss 
shall be as a gentle spell, which is to pre¬ 
vent its breaking asunder, till 1 myself un¬ 
loose it.” Ascanthe was totally at a loss 
to comprehend the meaning of these words, 
and as her eyes met those of Zenim, they 
filled themselves with tears. An unusmd 
melancholy seemed to prevail through the 
rest of the evening; even Buda aj>pGared 
affected by the contagion: and Doenira, after 
she had withdrawn for the night, came 
forth again from her chamber, in order to 
address Zenim on some subject, the import 
of which suddenly passed from her mind, 
and she returned abstractedly and restlessly 
to her couch. Buda expressed some surprise 
at the sight of Zenim’s arrows and spear, 
which were carefully laid at the head of the 
youth’s pallet; and when Zenim informed him 
that he meant to go early in the morning to 
the Rose Valley, he looked thoughtful and 
unquiet. About midnight, all in the cot¬ 
tage except Zenim had sunk into the arms 
of sleep, when silently he arose from his 
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bed, and throwing on his apparel, took up 
his hunting accoutrements and entered the 
little garden, having first deposited a letter, 
which he had previously written to his 
mother and Ascanthe, on the table, and 
invoked an eternal blessing on the grey 
head of the unconscious Buda. In passing 
the lattice of the chamber wheran his mo¬ 
ther and Ascanthe reposed, Zenim paused 
for a moment; his heart was bursting, and 
sinking devoutly on his knees, ** God of 
my fathers!” he mentally cxclmmcd, ‘‘if, 
j in thy mercy and compassion, thou de- 
jl signest to render me happy, bless, O 1 bless 
I those dear, dear partners of my earliest 
I sorrows : avert from their innocent hearts 
I every participation of evil, and inspire them 
with a serene confidence in thy goodness, 
till thou sendest me back to their arms 
again, full of joy and full of tenderness.” 

I He hesitated fur a moment: the voice of 
some one mentioned his name—it was his 
! mother; she spoke of him in her sleep. 
Zenim parted the green and blossoming 
foliage which screened the lattice, and 
looked in. He distinctly beheld the form 
I of his maternal parent; she had been pray¬ 
ing till a late hour, and still slept by the 
side of her couch in an attitude of devo¬ 
tion, her face resting on her hands; while 
Ascanthe slumbered by her side, her lovely 
locks flung over that arm which contained 
the coral bracelet, and her bosom agitated 
by frequent sighs, such as steal from the 
lips of persons weeping in their slumbers. 
" And shall I leave them thus ?” sobbed 
Zenim, placing his hand on his breast, 
which heaved with agitation, “ and shall 
I leave them thus ? I will not—1 cannot!” 
and rising from his knees, he was about to 
re-enter the cottage, as the pale form of his 
father rushed to his vivid imagination. He 
trembled violently,—his brain seemed on 
fire, and, full of contending resolutions, he 
turned abruptly from the door, and rushed 
wildly into the path which conducted to¬ 
wards Bussora. At the extent of a league 
from Sabla, the sight of a white stone, 
called Agra’s tomb, which lay on the sum¬ 
mit of a hill commanding the remotest view 
of his mother’s peaceful dwelling, awoke 
him from a long train of coijfused medi- 
I tation. He started as the rocky fragment 
I before him met his eye; it was the spot 
from which he was ru behold the haunt of 
2 D 
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lilt childhood perhaps for the last time. 
As he surveyed the scene, a thousand fond 
recollections rushed at once to his mind; 
those delightful reuiembrances, which, by 
adding a charm to sorrow, render it more 
poigiuint. The sun had scarcely tipped 
with gold the summit of the distant moun¬ 
tains, and the unclouded expanse of sky 
hung like a veil of lucid blueness over the 


wide expanse of nature. Not a human 
being, saveZenim, appeared to witness a 
prospect so calm and lovely; and even he, 
as he gazed in fond devotedness around, 
incapable of sust^ning the force of his 
emotions, threw himself on the tomb of 
Agra and wept bitterly. 

To be continued*J 


THE ROOKERY. 

« 

A TRUE TALE. 


(Continued from our 


Time, however, that curer of all but 
Jove, restored Lister’s spnuucd ancle to its 
former state; but the wound in his heart 
was only to be remedied by a possession of 
the fair object which had occasioned it. 
An opportunity was not long wanting to 
renew, and to enlarge on tlie subject dem*- 
est to his breast: for one evening Natty 
having been half-price to the theatre, en¬ 
countered -Miss Lucy on his way home, 
attended only b}' Mrs. Deborah’s servant, 
returning irom an alternoon’s visit. With 
some degree of ceremony he was about to 
address her, just ns a propitious gale blew 
out the lanthorn candle in the old servant’s 
liand, and, while she hobbled back to re¬ 
kindle the extinguished luminary, our hero, 
with a tender of his protection, rather 
abruptly renewed his lovelorn petition with 
a host of assurances and protestations. 

As it w'as rather dark, and Lucy stood 
in the porchway of the house, we cannot 
exactly describe the Ime of her blushes; 
her good-nature, though, forbade Iier to 
drive away in despair a youth, who had 
run even the hazard of his neck to throw 
himself at her feet; and, in accents replete 
with benevolence, she faltered forth, that 
her lips were quite unprepared to answer 
so sudden an intreafy; her hand, too, W£is 
not at her own disposal; and Listpr in the 
ardour of affection, fondly pressed the 
hand, and kissed the lips so angelically 
alluded to. The light now began to stream 
from the avenue, indicative of the Abigail’s 
return; and Lucy, us she gently pushed 
aside her lover^ whispered, ** Some other 


time, Mr. Listcr^I cannot answer now 
and slipping her arm under that of her 
attendant, hurried off. 

A beamy, celcstuil ray blazed radiantly 
on the infatuated hopes of Lister; liis days 
were replete with anticipation, and his 
nights were passed rapidly in <lreaiiiing of 
the chiir)ning Lucy. In the fullness of his 
heart, he resolved on writing a brief epistle, 
reijuiring time and jdace; but how was he 
to convey it without exciting suspicion ! In 
this dilemua, a new passion got possession 
of his mind—the torturing one of jealousy. 
A kind, inquisitive friend, assured him his 
aspirations ui*tcrLucy might be deemed per¬ 
fectly futile, for that parson Grogram was 
bringing up the damsel to his own hand. 

Ye fates and adverse deities, who preside 
over the destinies of us poor mortals, what 
rcfmeinent of torture can you inflict stronger 
than that of jealousy ? the stirrer-up and 
abettor of every bad and malevolent emo¬ 
tion. It was a sad moment for poor Lister 
when he received this conununicution, 

< which was, alas, too true a tale. The expi¬ 
ration of his time was at hand, and he re- 
: solved to turn his back at once on tlie neat 
'I little town of B***, his master, and the 
fiiscinating Lucy, whose witdierics . hung 
like spells of honey about his devoted soul. 

It was a clear moonlight nighty and the 
old abbey clock was just striking nine, as 
Lister, with n portmanteau in his hand, 
containing the full extent of his beUermoti 
wardrobe, hurried ofl* to the Expedition 
coach, which was to convey him to that 
I mart of fashion, vice, and traffic, London. 
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In turning round the corner of his late 
residence, the old balcony at which he had 
first beheld Lucy met his view; his pulse 
almost ceased to beat; there was a candle 
burning in the room, and he involuntarily 
let fall his portmanteau upon the pavement, 
and ns involuntarily sat down upon it, to 
contemplate—he knew not what: he knew 
not why. His eyes turned anxiously up to 
the window, and he imagined that he be¬ 
held a slight motion in the fallen white 
curtains, and presently after the shadow 
of a person, whose form he never could 
mistake passed rapidly over them. It was 
indeed Lucy; Providence had directed her 
to, the spot, to witness a third time the 
devotedness of her lover. She threw down 
the sash, as if to admire the silvery ra¬ 
diance of the nocturnal queen, and Lister 
fancied he heard a deep sigh escape her lips 
as she pensively gazed around; he thought, 
too, while the pale moonlight wantonly 
sported across her check, he beheld the 
glisten of a tear. Lister’s heart melted at 
the idea. Lucy then was unhappy ! per- 
haps she was as much in love as himself, jj 
only that their mutual poverty—he was j! 
young, he could work, any thing to obtiun 
the hand of Lucy, and, reckless of conse¬ 
quences he walked straight np to the house, 
and paused beneath the balcony. 

“ Good night, Miss Lucy,” said he in a 
melancholy tone. 

** Good night! Sir,” answered liucy, j 
starting at the sound of a man’s voice so : 
near. j 

And God bless you for ever! Miss i 
Lucy,” continued he, in accents scarcely | 
audible from emotion: I am going away.” l 

** Is it you, Mr. Lister ?” enquired she 
in an under-tone, “ arc you going away?” 
and she laid such a sad stress upon the 
word ^ott, that Lister began to curse the ! 
resolution which he had formed. 

“ What should I do lierc?” said he, 

“ no one to think of,—no one to care about 
me. It was you that I lovetl, and you afe 
going to be married to another; happily 
married, I hope.” 

He -fiaused for an answer; Lucy made 
none, but he could distinctly hear sobs 
convulsing her bosom. He prepared to 
make a fresh declaration of his inviolable 
esteem; but at that instant the shrill voice 
of Mrs. Deborah sounded in the apartment; 


the sash was instantly drawn up, and Lucy’s 
white handkerchief fumbled into the street. 
Lister instantly caught it from the pave¬ 
ment, and pressing it passionately to his 
lips, resolved to part with such a precious 
relic only with life. “ You,” said he, men¬ 
tally, “ shall be dearer tq me than all the 
world besides; for you will constantly 
remind me of that being, the knowletlge of 
whose very existence forms the sum of my 
earthly happiness; yes, delightful hand- 
kcrchief, her tears have been shed upon 
your folds, they have rendered you sacred 
to love and to me, for perhaps those pearly 
drops were excited by regret for one whose 
i poverty only barred him from becoming 
j Lucy’s husband. Go to my heart, which 
is hot and burning, that its warmth may 
' extract the moisture of those angelic tears. 
A sad pause ensued, till Lister again 
caught the tones of Lucy’s voice, as she 
accompanied her harpsichord, in order to 
beguile the time, for Mrs. Deborah, or the 
too happy Mr. Grogram; but the lover 
departed not in despair, for the last words 
that sounded on his ear were from Auld 
Robin Gray ; 

Sa fairc did we greet and sa mickle did we say. 
At this instant the coachman blew his 
horn, and Lister, with an abundance of 
heavy sighs, tore himself from the tender 
spot. 

Two years passed away, in wliich Lister 
became initiated in most of the mysteries 
of far-famed l^ondon; he thought fre¬ 
quently of Lucy, but he thought of her as a 
stranger thinks of the jewels in the Tower, 
till at length he heard of Mrs. Deborah’s 
death, and of Lucy’s marriage with Mr. 
Grogram. This circumstance unsettled 
poor Lister’s mind; it was a pretext for 
his abandoning himself to licentiousness, 
at least he made it so. Though he could 
scarcely be said to have entered into 
Lucy’s sentiments towards himself, he ac¬ 
cused her of falsehood, and swore to marry 
the first reasonable woman he could meet; 
but being rather unfortunate, or not over 
strenuous in that pursuit, the next year’s 
newspapers declared Lucy a rich widow, 
while the joyous day saw him still a bache¬ 
lor. J * 

About this time an unexpected legacy 
from his aunt Miss Gnodberry Lister made 
Natty resolve to betojn*' a new creature; 
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he accordingly resigned his situation, pur- 
chawd a fine horse, sported a scarlet 
instead of a^ black frodc, returned to 
and embraced the earliest opportunity of 
waiting upon his old mistress with a tender 
of his hand, his hdart, end his little for¬ 
tune. Enough, it was accepted; and for a 
time onr hero and heroine were the hap¬ 
piest couple in the whole county. 

Lister had a number of first and second 
cousins : among them was one Mr. Jacob¬ 
son, a lawyer, who in order to procure for 
himself a little advantage over Lister’s 
Moiid property, persuaded him to go to law 
about some lost estate formerly belonging 
to the family. Although Jacobson was the 
very person who had styled his cousin the 
“ little grocer^* Lister was cither so short¬ 
sighted or so proud of the neto intimacy 
with his relations, that he permitted him¬ 
self to be fleeced by Uiis limb of the law, 
without ever acquiring a morsel of the 
lands in question : till Lucy, who had In the 
course of four years presented her spouse 
with two dau^ters, began to upbraid him 
with wantonly consuming the property her 
dear first husband had so affectionately 
bequeathed her. From these upbraidings 
a mutual recrimination ensued, the one 
taxing the other with a course of extrava¬ 
gance, the other accusing the one of mean- | 
ness and want of spirit. | 

Previously to this time, 1 should inform I 
you. Lister, having taken it into his head to 
turn farmer, had purchased an estate in 

p-shire, called The Rookery ; it was 

situated as we hove already described, 
and in the Centre of a populous village, 
like most other villages, famed for gossips 
and gossipings, and a prevailing taste for 
the teandaluM magnatum. 

Mrs. liister, on her first introduction to 
the delectable tea-table coteries of Mire- 
deep, had given unpardonable ofience; she 
had not only carried herself remote, as it 
were, from their mutually generow opi¬ 
nions, but she had expressed a dedded 
aversion to ** kmrdi*' having more than 
once evinced an indiftrtince for five far¬ 
thing loo, which 80 far excited the contempt 
of the ladies of Mire-deep, that one of them, 
as a signal for mutual disapprobation, de- j 
dared with peculiar elegance and tangfroid^ 
that a certmn fine lady was, in her opinion, I 
** at had €u a hoUmatot** 


These awful decisions served to con¬ 
vince Lister that he had married an into- 
' lerable temper ; and at the same time to 
convince Lucy that her husband hod placed 
her among very disagreeable neighbours, 
from whom she could derive neither advice 
nor consolation ; he therefore, to avoid her 
complaints, generally passed his evenings 
abroad; and she, confined to her house, 
avoided company and acquaintancethip as 
much as possible. It is astonishing to ob¬ 
serve how circumstanoea will alter people: 
from a lively, animated woman, Mrs. Lister 
in a few years was become the plain and 
homely village housewife. It had been 
well, could her husband’s improprieties 
have imposed a ‘‘ silent sorroso ” upon her 
heart; he loved her, and the constant re¬ 
proaches which she made use of were the 
more likely to drive him into other society. 

Ah ! how many moments of enviable 
felicity might women ensnrefor themselves, 
by moderating the violence their com¬ 
plaints 1 How much domestic peace might 
men enforce, by subduing with kind re¬ 
monstrances the effects of female passion ! 
It is not in the nature, nor consistent with 
reason, for woman to rule, especially by 
perverseness : her spell must be the spell 
of gentleness and patient snfiering, ren¬ 
dered bearable by affection; let her never 
forget what she has sworn before the altar 
of her God; and it will often mitignto the 
anguish occasioned by an ungrateful htis- 
band, while she reflects that, in suppressing 
his indignities, she is redeeming a pledge 
solemnly made by herself to heaven. 

We commenced our story at the birth of 
Mr. Lister’s son, and to that part of our 
story we must again refer our readers, in 
order to inform them tiiat the Htdc Ro- 
liert, influenced doubtless by the good 
j wishes that surrounded him, continued, like 
' most healthy infants, to thrive; and, what 
i was considered materially to his advantage, 

* became a great favorite with that awful 
I woman Wardock Kennilson, who pre¬ 
dicted that he would one day arrive at 
nothing less than squire of the whole vil- 
I lage : for I should have said, howeviir out 
of hearing Wardock Kennilson might have 
been when Natty mentioned the stonp of 
christening all, she had no sooner carried 
home her bundle of sticks, and tlirown 
them on the hearth, than, as if by what in 
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animals we should call instinct, she turned 
her steps to the Rookery. With some 
degree of surprise, Natty met her at the 
door; he was not displeased* to see that 
she had recovered her temper, and looked 
graciously upon him; inviting her, there¬ 
fore, to take a seat on the stone steps of 
the Rookery, he went himself to draw the 
promised beverage. Strong ale being a 
thing to which Wardock of late was nearly 
unaccustomed, exhilirated by its effects, 
she began, in no under-tone of voice, to 
enumerate the many injuries she had 
sustained from the various farmers, who 
had succeeded in transporting hor husband 
fot sheep-stealing, and in reducing herself 
and only existing infant to a state of star¬ 
vation, “ You alone,” said she, ** you 
alone have forbore to lift the strong hand 
against us, or I had not tasted even of your 
cup.” Weak minds are too apt to be 
caught by any thing in the sh^e of flattery, 
and Lister coukl not forbear receiving 
Wardock’s commendation with a sensation 
of self-approval, although that he had not 
persecuted her, as she called it, arose from 
chance; be was perhaps the only man in 
the village on whose estate she or her hus¬ 
band had not committed some depredation, 
and that because he was the last comer to 
the village: at a time, too, when her hus¬ 
band was suffering imprisonment for his 
offences ; for au early renewal of w'hich, in 
the end, he bad justly been banished 
from liis country. With regard to War- 
dock, as we have before observed, her life 
was notorious, and so perverse in error, 
notwithstanding punishment, that her ob¬ 
stinacy had almost set at naught the autho¬ 
rity alike of the law and of the landhol¬ 
der. To return to our narrative: War- 
dock, with a true republican spirit, was 
still continuing to revile all her superiors, 
except Lister, who, like many others, was 
uften too easily pleased by the adulation 
of low cunning and common minds, felt 
not a little satisfied to consider himself 
something of a superior nature to his neigh¬ 
bours, when Jenny, hearing an unusual tone 
of discourse, had the curiosity, as some 
will have natural to the sex, to come 
and listen at the door of an overhanging 
loft. As listeners frequently hear things 
by halves, such was the case with Jenny 
on the present occasion. She Imagined, 


when Lister promised to become a fHend 
to Wardock and her child in future, that 
her master must have some more than 
ordinary motive: a conclusion confirmed 
by the low and half chuckling voice in 
which Natty spoke, and to which he was 
impelled by the self-conceitedness of bis 
own good opinion, as Wardock artfully 
compared his actions with those whom she 
called the oppressors of the poor; besides, 
in Jenny’s opinion, no man in his sober 
senses would stand and talk &miHarly with 
a woman of Wardock’s dangerous nature, 
except he wanted his nativity cast, or his 
planet reed; and Jenny took especial care 
to convince herself this was not the case 
on the present occasion. Jenny continued 
to listen till Wardock retired, and when 
she was gone, formed the notable resolution 
of revealing all she had heard, and even 
more than she heard, to her mistress, the 
first convenient opportunity; for Jenny 
thought such an action entirely consistent 
with her duty as a faithful servant, and 
exactly suitable to her notions of resent¬ 
ment for the imagined affiont which her 
master had pul upon her that very morning. 
While Mrs, Lister continued confined to 
her bed, Jenny had no chance of speaking 
to her alone; and when she quitted her 
apartment, as Mrs. Lister was the queen of 
domestic managers, it took at least six 
weeks to find fault with every thing done 
in the domestic and household affairs dur¬ 
ing her absence from their arrangement; 
and poor Jenny, out of spite, fully made a 
resolve not to impart the supposed secret 
which her breast burned to urffold. During 
these occurrences, Wardock Kennilson 
came frequently to the Rookery, exulting 
not a little in the partial asccndEincy which 
she continued to obtain over Lister’s 
mind; and so powerful are the effects of 
flattery, Oven in their lowest operations, 
that he already began to look upon War- 
dock as an inspired and unfortunate woman. 
Nor was Mrs. Lister inclined to oppose her 
husband’s opinion in this particular in¬ 
stance, for Wardock had dropped a greai 
nuniber of low curtseys, and with a great 
number of humble and whining speeches, 
each ending in madam begged a sight 
of the darling child, young matter Robert; 
and the child liad t»i!'nched out its little 
unconscious arms t*i sVardock, not^vith- 
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Standing her fierce eyes, and her black and ji Wardock: but Natty had his likes and 
grey tresses—grey rather from an unquiet j! dislikes, which always increased in force as 
spirit than from the ravages of age. Geordic ij they were opposed by the advice or opi- 
Fule had assured Natty that, in the end, |; nions of others, 
he would find himself a loser by his ac- || 

quaintance with the old witch, as he called i fTo be continued,) 


NOTICE ON THE LIFE OF CANOVA. 


Venice^ 1823. 

In our divers relations with Italy, there 
is *no part of' our conduct or character 
which has so won the affections of its in¬ 
habitants, as the uniform generosity and 
reverence which we pay to their superior 
genius in the arts. Secluded as are the 
noble and enlightened of that country from 
possessing political importance, they are 
contented to ^deld up to other and happier 
nations the palm in the sterner pursuits of 
philosophy, legislation, and arms. But, for 
all this condescension, the pride of Italy is 
not extinct; they expect from others some 
return from their humility, and are exceed¬ 
ingly, and "with reason, discontented, when 
Nupercminence in the arts, the only por¬ 
tion of their empire that survives, is denied ! 
them. This complaint of being wilfully 
blind to Italian superiority, they urge with 
strong feelings of irritation against the 
French, especially in the late melancholy 
event of Canova’s death; and to the im¬ 
pertinent superficial notices that appeared 
in the French papers on the subject, toge¬ 
ther with the general apathy shown by that 
nation upon a loss truly European, the Ita- j 
lians exultingly compare the tributes of; 
sorrow and gratitude towards the great | 
artist’s memory, which English pens, and, ’ 
what is more home, English purses, have ! 
paid. The subscription of one English ' 
nobleman towards the monument of Ca- : 
nova amounts to more than that of all the 
Continental monarchs of Europe taken to¬ 
gether; and the numerous works which 
the artist left in progress, but unfinished, 
prove in what country his labours were 
fbost sought and best appreciated. It is 
difficult to account for this apathy on the 
part of the French: they su|q>ort eighty 
students in their academy at Rome, yet 
none of their sculptors are celebrated, so 


that it can be owing neither to their want¬ 
ing persons who interest themselves in these 
pursuits, nor to natural rivalry, having no 
name nor work to compare with those, of 
Canova. Tlie first sculptor now in Rome 
is Thorvalsden, and the two rising young 
men of promise, that follow in the path of 
fame next to the Dane, are, one an Eng¬ 
lishman, the other an Italian : Gibson and 
Finelli. So that the French do not come 
at all in competition; and, what is more 
strange, the great defect of Canova, re¬ 
proached to him by artists, was that his 
taste was too French, too alfecrted; yet 
those to whose taste he inclined are ac¬ 
cused of doing him injustice. 

Italy will have, no doubt, a life of Ca*- 
nova fi'om the learned and friendly pen of 
Count Cicognara: but to satisfy the imme¬ 
diate curiosity excited by the loss of the 
renowned artist, we give this article. 

“ Possagno, a poor and obscure village of 
the Asolan hills, was the birth-place of An¬ 
tonio Canova. He came into the world the 
1st of November 1757- His father Pietro,* 
and his uncle Pasino, followed the trade of 
stone-cutters, and the latter was no de¬ 
spicable sculptor, considering his condi¬ 
tion and residence. As he was employed 
in the palace of the Venetian nobles, Fa- 
lieri, at Pradazssi di Asolo, he used to con¬ 
duct with him the young Canova, who thus 
first acquired a taste for those labours, 
which were one day to make his fortune 
and fame. It is reported that one day, 
when a splendid banquet was given by the 
Falicri, the cook was quite at a loss for a 
dish or figure t > place in the middle of the 
de$ert, and that Antonio, then twelve years 
of age, began to work upon a piece of but- 

* IVIost biographers of Canova call his Ikthcr 
Francesco, not l*i«tro. 
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ter, which lie soon carved into a lion, with 
such skill, that the g;ucsts were all struck 
immediately upon seeing it, demanded the 
artist to be brought forward, and loaded 
young Tonino with applauses and congratu¬ 
lations.*’ 

Owing to this little circumstance, the 
Senator, John Falieri, took notice of the 
boy, and placed him first under the care of 
a sculptor at Possagno, and then under 
Torretto, the best artist at this time at 
Venice. His successes at the academy 
prompted him to leave Torretto and set up 
for himself: which he did in a little shop 
under the cloisters of St. Stephen. His 
first productions were two baskets of fruit 
an^ flowers, cut in 1772, now to be seen 
on the balustres of the staircase at the 
Albcrgo della Gran Brctagna, at Venice. 
The next year he produced an Euridice; 
tliree years aftenvards an Orphettt; both 
works of great promise, and at present at 
Ftilaz/o Tulicr at Pradazzi di Asolo. In 
after years, when Canova was presented by 
the Pope with the Marquisate of Ischia, 
and consequently was obliged to choose a | 
crest, he fixed upon a serpent and lyre, in 
memory of these his earliest efforts. The 
other principal work whicli he executed 
previous to his departure for Rome, was 
liis “ Daedalus and Icarus,” in 1779- This, 
exhibited in the Venetian Ambassador’s pa¬ 
lace at Rome, acquired the poet great 
honor, and its immediate effect was the 
artist’s removal, or rather promotion, to 
that capital of the art. “ Such was the 
beautiful carnositp of the marble,” says 
Cicognara, “ that it was impossible to 
imagine how the artist could have seized 
those fugitive effects and motions of the 
flesh that have long ceased to appear in 
modern sculpture, merely from memory, and 
without a long anil diligent imitation oflife!” 

The Venetian Senate granted Canova an 
annual pension of three hundred ducats 
for tlircc years; and Cavalier Zuliani, at 
the instance of the Falieri, conducted Ca^ 
nova with him to Rome, where he arrived 
in 1780. 

We may observe, for the thousand and 
first time, that the life of an author is in 
his works, but that that of an artist is ten 
times more so. His first great work, after 
he came to Rome, was the monument to 
Pope Gangnnelli, in the church of the 


Holy Apostles; thougli not definitively up 
till I707f the models were executed in the 
years of 1783-4. This d^osit was not so 
much admired, since it has been eclipsed by 
Canova’s later and maturer eflfbrts, met at 
the time with enthusiastic approbation, 
founded no doubt on the boldness of taste, 
as well as the extreme yoilth of the artist. 

“For the twenty-seven years,” writes 
Milizia, “ during which 1 have inhabited 
; this city, never have the people of Quirinua 
I so applauded a work of art. Connoisseurs, 

I and gentlemen the most intelligent, esteem 
; it of modem works of sculpture that which 
I approaches nearest to the antique. Even 
! the Jesuits praise Ganganelli in marble: 

; and certainly this is a miracle, for that 
I Pope, whose memory will be more glori- 
I fied by this monument than by his sup- 
I pression of the Jesuits.” 

Lord Cawdor and Sir Henry Blundel 
seem to have been the first English who 
ordered statues of Canova; in 1789 he 
I executed a Cupid for one, and a Psyche 
for the other. The next year he g^ve to 
bas-reliefs, very few of which, hoWaver, 
were executed in marble : 1792 is the date 
of the monument Rezzonice, the ch ff/-d'ceuvrc 
i of modern art in works of this kind; vo- 
i lumes of criticism, description, and .admi- 
I ration have been lavished upon this pride 
of St. Peter’s, which eclipses, indeed, every 
other object beneath that famous dome. 
Ills other principal monuments, to antici¬ 
pate the order of time a little, are, first, 
that of the Archduchess Christina, in the 
church of the Augustinians at Vienna, 
finished in 1805. 

“ This monument consists of a sepul¬ 
chral pyramid, with a door open in the 
niidille, where Virtue enters accompanied 
by two children, holding torches in their ' 
hands ; on a step lower down stands Bene¬ 
ficence, sustaining a blind and poor old 
man. This group of the blind man is the 
most tender and pathetic scene of the 
drama. It is a model, says Cicognara, of 
beauties altogether new, and of which in 
ancient art there certainly Is not type or 
example.” 

All our travellers haye given an account 
of Alfieri’s tomb, in Santa Croqp, and for 
the intended monument of Nelson, the 
model of which, we :>re informed, was exo* 
cuted by Canova pc ^ templice suopia- 
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cere,** for his private pleasure; the curious 
are referred to the third volume of Count 
Cicagnara*s “ Stma delia Setdiura** 

In 1793» Cahova produced the Mangillian 
Psyche, as it was called from the family for 
which it was executed, but with which the 
admiration of princes would not allow it to 
rest: the Queen of Bavaria had first nearly 
succeeded in obtaining possession of it, till 
Napoleon, that grasp-all in works of art, 
took it to adorn the palace of Monaco. 
The same year the loveliest group that the 
ardst ever struck from marble, he finished 
for the palace of Compile, the Cupid 
and Psyche recumbent; the little god is 
generally called the Siberian Cupid, from an 
idea tliat the original group is possessed by 
the Emperor of Russia; whereas it was 
but a repetition, at least a second group 
with little alterations, that was purchased 
by Prince YonssouppoC The year 1735 
is marked by the Adonis and Venus for 
the Marchese Berio at Naples. In 1720, 
he first attempted a religious subject, a 
Magdalen: the two Magdalcns of Canova 
are considered by artists as among the very 
finest of his works; the one of this year, 
possessed by.M. Sommariva, is kneeling in 
earnest prayer: but tnere is that mere¬ 
tricious air about her, which Forsyth has 
remarked and censured in all the repre¬ 
sentations of this personage, so much a 
fovourite on Catholic canvas. The other 
Magdalen has not this defect: it is recum- ' 
bent, with a cross in its hand, apparently in 
the last degree of languor ; this chef-d*ceuvre 
of religious sculpture, which Canova put 
the last hand to some weeks before his i 
death, was ordered by the Marquis of | 
Lonsdown. In the same year with his first 
Magdalen, Canova produced the Hebe for 
Venice; the celebrated Hebe now belong¬ 
ing to a Jew at Venice. But as our chief 
object is to represent the progress of 
Canova chronohg^ally, as well as to show 
our readers what works Canova has left in 
our isle, we will continue this sketch in 
the manner of a catalogue, niariiing the 
year and its produce. 

1800,—The celebrated Perseus of the 
Vatican, ordered to replace the Apollo. 
The two pugilists, Creugas and Damosenus. | 
These three stand in one cabinet of the 
CorHle of the Belvedere, while the Apollo, 
the J^acoon, and the Antinous, each occu^' 


one of the other cabinets or recesses* 
Engiishmen ridicule much the strange and 
aukward attitudes of the pugilists, but the 
sculptor was compelled to follow Fansanias. 
The historian r^tes, that Creugas - and 
Damosenus agreed, like the Blade Knight 
and Friar Tuck in Ivanhoe, each to allow 
his antagonist a fair blow at him whereever 
he pleased to apply it. Oeugas struck his 
adversary, but wi^oufc dfect; upon which 
Damosenus, bidding the "Other lift up bis 
ann (this b the moment that the marble 
represents), struck' turn with a blow that 
put an end to his life. Thb b the’ hbto- 
rian’s account; and ifFansanaas and thofan¬ 
cy do not agree, itb no fwik of the artist. 

1802. —Hercules flinging X^dms into the 
Sea, executed, wc believe, for Naples; but 
his Sicilian majesty bekig unable to pay for 
it, it was purchased by the Rommi bwker 
Tolonia. This group was^ however, mo¬ 
delled long before 1802, when it wqs cut in 
marble; it b the nearest af^roach of Cano- 
va’s to the sublime and terrible, and though 
said to be defective iti anatomical correct¬ 
ness, b the most expressive of hb groups. 
The gem cut from it at Rome^ of which 
impressions are sold, is said to be the finest 
cut in modern times, 

1803. —^Colossal statue of Napoleon. 
For thb we may refer our readers to Aps- 
ley House, where it now stands. 

1804. —Statue of PolamedeSi possessed 
by the Marquis Sommerivo. 

1805—Was an industrious year with 
Canova. It produced the Venus Vin- 
ritrice. The Venus of the Chaiid Dube of 
Florence; the Theseus killii^ the Centaur, 
not long since di^atdied to Vienna; and 
the Female Dancer, for Uie Bmpress 
Josephine, which perhaps b superior in 
ease and grace to all his other works. To 
describe these celri£>rated statues would be 
vain, and the forthcoming series of Cano- 
va's works by Moses renders the attempt 
useless. 

1806.—Lovely statue of the Princess 
Esterhazy employed at her pencil. 

1807-—Aifieri*8 monument. Numerous 
busts. The two Statues of Paris, for 
Josephine and the Prince of Bavaria. This 
year, too, Canova modelled a horse to sup¬ 
port the figure of Napoleon, but it has 
been cast for the statue of Charles the 
Third, at Naples. 
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T80S.—Numerous cenotaphs; and the 
Muse Teq)sichorc, for the Marquis Som- 
meriva. 

1899.—The other two of his Female 
Dancers. 

1811. -^Statues of Marie Louisa, and of 
Ajax. 

1812. —The artist’s own bust. The Muse 
Polymnia, for Vienna. The Statue of Peace, 
for Couxtt Romanzotf 

1814.—A Hebe, and a recutnbent Nymph, 
for Lord Cawdor. The Three Graces, for 
the Duke of Bedford—-need we speak of 
this welUknown and ^chanting group ? 

1815*1816.—Too much emplo 3 'ed, owing 
to the consequences of political events, 
restoration of statues, &c., to produce any¬ 
thing. Nevertheless, in the latter year he 
commenced modelling, for the Prince Re¬ 
gent, his Mars and Venus, one of the 
n\ost perfect as well os one of the latest 
finished of his works. It has been, we 
believe, just shipped for England. 

1818. —Statue of Washington, and Mr. 
Hope’s Venus; also the statue of Pope 
Braschi, for St. Peter’s, 

1819. —Endymion sleeping, for the Duke 
of Devonshire. Mary Magdalen for the 
Marquis of Lansdown. Manycrme: among 
the rest those of Corinna, Beatrice, Laura, 
and Sappho. 

1830-1821.*—Modelled numerous statues, 
mostly for England: but as they existed 
only in chalk at the time of the Artist’s 
death, it is yet unknown whetlier those 
who ordered them will be contented to 
take them, when finished in marble by 
inferior artbts. This year he also modelled 
his second horse for Ferdinand of Naples. 
His equestrian statues are but two in 
number. 

1K32. —Employed altogether on works 
to adorn his church at Possaguu. For this 
he modelled seven Metopes of rare excel¬ 
lence; the Creation of the World, that of 
Man, the ^Fratricide of Coin, the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
and the Purification. He also modelled for. 
the same temple what he called his Pietu, 
or Christ just lowered from the cross, 
with the Virgin and Mary Magdalen. This 
group it was his intention to execute in 
marble: but since his death, no artist having 
the courage to undertake it, it has been 
resolved to cast it in bronzy for the church. 

yo, 174.—Fo/. AAT//. 


In his early life Canova made many at¬ 
tempts on canvas as well as on marble. 
There are pictures which he drew of 
himself in existence, as well as a Theseus 
and Minotaur, which he painted in 1783 ; 
and a Venus and Adonis some years after, 
in which' several critics have described 
colouring worthy of Titian. A proof of 
his intention to excel as a painter may be 
seen in a picture of himself, clothed in 
black, ** alia frajicete^* with a pallet in his 
hand. But the principal work of Canova 
on canvas is the curtain ('pallaj which he 
painted for the church of Possagno. 

“ The lower, part of the picture repre¬ 
sents Jesus dead, and bis friends weeping 
around him. The upper part is entirely 
occupied by a glory, issuing from the aspect 
of the Father Eternal (here represented not 
aged, but in manhood), supported on the 
mysterious Dove, the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, which itself finishes in a group of 
little Angels, &c. &c.” 

The work is much finer and more 
striking than a description can give an idea 
of, and bears the stamp, which religious 
pictures seldom do, of fine original con¬ 
ception. The church of Possagno, for 
which he painted this, and carved his late 
works, was commenced in 1819, after 
Canova’s own plan^ in which it was his 
intention to combine the peculiarities and 
beauties ofthe Pantheon and the Parthenon. 
Every October it was the artist’s custom 
to journey from Rome to Possagno, to 
observe the progress of his work; and 
there in November of last year he was first 
surprised by the illness, which deprived him 
of life on tkc fourth of the following month 
at Venice. 

On the subject of Canovu’s death, so 
fully detailed to the public, we need not 
dwell, nor yet upon his pious and chari¬ 
table .character. However, as a striking 
instance of the latter quality, we shall con¬ 
clude with dctiuling the way in which he 
appropriated the revenues of the Mar- 
quisate of Ischia, presented to him by the 
Pope in 1816, to the uses of benevolence: 


To the Roman Academy of Ar- 

chaiology, annually .. 

Annual pension to three Sludci^ts 
of Rome, each of one of the 
S E 


Crowns 


720 
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Cixtirns 


Arts, Sculpture, Painting, and Ar¬ 
chitecture . 720 

Three annual premiums for the best 

works in the said arts. 360 

To the Library of the Academy of 

St. Luke, annually. 100 


CruwiH 

Annual Loan to.the Academia de^ 

Lined . 120 

Annual fund for the cud of poor 

artists . 1,100 

This lost was entrusted to five Professors 
of the Academy; and thus Canova spent 
the revenue of his new Marquisate 1 
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THE ORIGIN OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 

BY MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 

Wlio tauglit UH first to trace with fond design, 
The chcrisli’d lineaments of those we prize? 
To catch with fnitliful Iwart th'e graceful line. 

To give—oh ! almost breathing to our eyes, 
Tlicir blessed image ns a liallow’d shrine, 

For hope to breathe o’er, when in absence dies 
'Fhe fainting heart of love, and raem’ry*s ray 
But coldly picture joy long past away ? 

*Twas Woman—in that sweetly hallowed hour, 
When fondly watching o’er her lover sleeping, 
When in her l)Osom love’s electric power 

I,ay hush’d in tendernesswhen mutely 
weeping, 

Tliosc* tears, which like the dew upon tlie flower. 
While nature is Jicr nightly sabbath keeping, 
Spring forth in silence, and descend in balm, 
Where all is voiceless peace, and sweetest calm. 

She saw (when for a moment from his face 
Her tearful eye of tenderness was turn’d) 

His profile’s sliadow, and she flew to trace 
Tlie feaaircs which each other image spurn’d 
From her young heart, and left 110 resting place, 
For all lo which hope, life, or fancy burn’d, 
Save love, and him, with power divin<^ supreme, 
To make her life one wild impassion’d dream. 

“ When thou’itaway, my sleeping love” she 
cried, 

“ Here will I bend in visions wildly sweet, 

** Here will I fancy that thy lips divide 
*♦ To tell me honey’d truths—or to repeat 
“ The vows ne’er beard tooofl; here Woman’s 
pride 

« Shall sink in very homage; till we meet, 

« 11113, tliis sball^ my solace, hope, and shrine! 

“ Jlere my heart breathe its purest prayers for 
thine!” 

’Ulus rose the art so dear to (hose who feel 
Those best emotions of the human breast 
Thus rose tite art, “whose magic can reveal, 

Tlie eye tliat lov’d us, and the lips that blcsa’d; 


Perpetuate the beauty time will steal, 

And register sweet visions long at rest: 
And sootli’d remembrance hail it as the last 
And best recorder of die cherish’d past. < 

THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 

*Twas midnight, and across the wave 
The moon’s uncertain light was gleaming, 
When in the sands they dug liis grave, 
Witli heavy hearts and eyes astreaming. 

‘‘Layme,” be cried, while yet the glow 
Of life upon his check was playing, 

“ Within the beach, where soft and alow 
** Her gentle step is sometimes straying. 

I ** Cast me not in the whelming deep, 

I “ (’Tis many a sailor’s grave of sorrow), 

<< When life has fled, the cold frame keep, 
** You’ll surely touch at liome to-morrow: 

** I know tlic wish is vain and weak, 

, ** Yet wou’d it soothe my soul in dying, 

** To think in pity she may seek 
“ llie lonely sands where I am lying •, 

** And mourn the heart her falsehood broke, 
« A heart that ne’er repin’d at breaking. 

But still with fondness wou’d invoke 
Tlic image tliat but kept it aching. 

** Tell her die tress diat once she gave 
** Still served to fan life’s dying embers 
** Alas! how I have seen It wave, 

** Too well this wounded heart rememlicrs ! 

** Tell her, as it has shared the years 
** Of various woe that fate decreed 

** And every night been bathed with tears, 
Wljcn none were by to hear or heed me,— 
So has it shared the last sad home, 

“ Where all my pilgrimages ended : 

** I cease, to sigh. I cease to roam, 

** And die as 1 have lived—unfriended. 

” Tell her, I never lovetl her less 
“ For all the weary hours she’d given, 

** 'Ihat still in danger and distress, 

“ I thought of her, and then of heaven; 
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** That *inid the praters and pangs of death, 
** I never fj’om her image parted, 

** And that her name was on my breath, 

** When the last bleeding life*string started !'* 

Rude were the hearts that bad not wept. 

Or had denied his humble prayer: 

Witli favoring gales their course they kept. 
Then sought the beach and laid him there! 

And as the earth, for ever hid 
lliat mute cold form from earthly view, 

A tear hung bright on every lid, 

For one so warmly, wildly true. 


THK DRUMMER BOY OF 
W'aTEULOO. 

• 7 fnj)osed expresslt/for La llclle Assemblee, with 
an Accovijmuhncnl for the IHana by IL 

Jiond, The icords by Edw* JialL 

Wiien battle roiisM each warlike band, 

And carnage loud her trumpet blew. 

Young Edwin left his native land, 

A drummer hoy for Waterloo. 

'I'hough but a child, his little heart 
At hero’s tide had Icarn’d to glow. 

And urg’d him from his home to part, 

Fur glory ! and for Waterloo, 

llis Mother, when his lips she’d press’d, 

And bade her noble boy adieu, 

With wringing hands and aching breast 
Belicld him march for Waterloo. 

lie went, and ere the set of sun 
Beheld our arms the foe subdue, 

Tlie dasl) of death, the murd’rous gun. 

Had laid him low on Waterloo* 

** Oh, comrades! comrades,” Edwin cried, 

And proudly beam’d his eye of blue, 

** Go tell llis motlier Edwin died, j 

A soldier’s dcaUi at Waterloo,” 1 

k 

\ 

Tliey plac'd his head upon his drum, | 

And ’neath the moonlight’s mournful hue, j 
When night had still’d tlie battle’s hum, | 

lliey dug his grave at Waterloo* | 

THD BACHELOR’S INVOCATION 
TO FORTUNE. 

From the dismal fatigues of a languisliiiig lover, 
From laying restraint on a generous rover, 

And those vile legal courtships which make such 
a pother, 

Kind Fortune protect me. 


' From tlie wriUng and rites which empty one’s 
purse. 

From taking a Woman for better tor worse, 
And those longings for children, who oft prove 
j a curse, 

Kirid Fortune protect me. 

From the perpetual clack of an ignorant wife, 
Stubborn by nature, pleas’d always with strife, 
Proper only to make a man w’eary of life, 

Kind Fortune protect me. 

I 

i From Coffee, Tea, Cordials, and all sucli fine 
1 cheer 

Which women will Jiave, be they over so dear, 
j To make up a feast for a sisterhood near, 

I Kind Fortune protect me. 

I' 

From the tooth«^cho and qualms, whtcli those 
us’d to reading, 

. Say the husband must bear, while his honey’s 
\ a breeding, 

j And from all tlic eEpenses of those nine*month’s 
! feeding, 

Kind Fortune protect me, 

1 

I From Doctors and Nurses, and all that long 
I train 

' MHio live by affliction, and of itninkc gain, 

And remove from the wife to tlie husband tite 
pain. 

Kind Fortune protect me. 

From tliose musical charms which by night a 
child pays, 

From rocking and singing by, to it by days. 

And from passive obedience to all a wife says. 

Kind Fortune protect me. 

From that labour and toil wbicli a father must 
take, 

Ihat his wife and his cliildren a figure may make. 
And from denying one’s self for a family’s sake, 

Kind Fortune protect me. 

From ailiousand more plagues which are always 
tlie fate 

Of those who are, link'd in that terrible state. 
From marrying in haste, to repent when too late, 

Kind Fortune protect me. 

But lastly, and chiefly, from marrying those 
witclies, 

Who’vc neither good-nature, good sense, nor 
dear riches, 

And from tliosc termagant jades w'ho’d still 
wear the breeches, ' 

Kind Fortune protect me. 

2 E 2 
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FASHIONS 

I 

Foil 

MAY, 1823 . 

EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


No. 1.—Ball Dress. 

Over a gossamer satin, slip is worn a 
ilress of Urling’s patent lace, beautifully 
finished at the border with large puffings of 
net, confined in bins wavings by straps of 
wliitc satin; above this light and novel j 
trimming, which forms a combination of 
richness and simplicity, is a full rouleau of 
white satin entwined with beading; and 
next the hem is u row of lace, with points 
ala Vandi/ck next the shoe. The corsage is 
of white satin, and is made in the Anglo- 
Greek style; the antique robings on each side 
of the Btouiuchcr finished by net puffings, 
to correspond with the border of the petti¬ 
coat; the bust finished by a falling tucker 
of Vandyke lace. The sleeves short, but I 
not quite so full as they were worn lust 
month; they are ornamented to answer : 
the other parts of the dress. The head¬ 
dress is a superb plume of white ostrich 
feathers; and the hair is arranged in the I 
newest Parisian fashion: an Apollo’s knot j 
is placed as an ornament over the right I 
car; the rest of the hair is parted in front, i 
d la Madonna^ except that the plainness of • 
that mode is relieved by a full cluster of 
curls on each temple. The car-rings are of 
fine pearls, and the necklace formed of | 
several rows of the same valuable male -1 
rials twisted. Below the necklace is a gold | 
chain, of an entire new pattern, with long | 
links. The shoes are of white satin, and 
the gloves white kid. 

No. Morning Dress. | 

A dress made partially low, of figured 
grosde Naples of a lavender color; next the 
hcni at the border a full corkscrew roulc^au 
of satin, of the same color as the dress; 
above which is a row of separate urnainents 
of rolled satin, in the Iiidostan style, each 
headed by an Indian lotos. The drapery 


that crosses over the breast is beautifully 
diversified by white satin; and an elegant 
Jichu d la Hcnriette is worn underneath, 
surmounted by a double frill of Vandyke 
lace. Negligee cornette of fine Mechlin 
lace, ornamented with full-blown rose’s, 
and ear-rings and necklace of red corne¬ 
lian; gold chain with long links, and eye¬ 
glass. Lavender kid shoes and Limerick 
gloves. This dress is often worn in car¬ 
riage morning airings, with the addition of 
a wliite Cachcmirc shawl with a beautiful 
variegated border, as rejiresented in the 
Engraving, 

We particularly call the attention of our 
fair subscribers to the elegant manchcrons 
on the sleeves of this dress; they are 
fonned of leaves of the lotos, and have a 
most unique and charming effect. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

UK 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

We write not our monthly observations 
for those who are such slaves to lashion, so 
as implicitly to follow every monstrocity 
she may, by the caprice of the moment, 
chance to produce, but for those our fair 
readers, whose minds arc endowed with 
native elegance and taste. It is for such that 
we diligently explore the various Magazins 
des Modes of the first eminence; while we 
forget not what we owe to them, in the 
performance of this our task, when we 
have the advantage of mingling in the select 
circles of fashion. 

When pelisses are worn for the prome¬ 
nade, or a high dress, shawls and scarfs are 
thrown over them in place of the fur tippet, 
which so long held its station during our 
rigorous March, and the coinniciiceiucut t^f 
an April almost as cold. The eye is now 
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certainly relieved from this wintry appear- 
ance, and the smart spencer, though chiefly 
of black velvet or satin, looks like Spring. 
These spencers arc made with Pagoda col* 
lars: the sleeves rather fuller than they 
were last year; but confined tight round 
the wrists by a band, which fastens them 
after the spencer is on. Cashmirc shawls 
with a white ground, and superb border of 
various colors, are much worn over high 
dresses; some of these are elegantly and 
lightly covered by a running pattern of 
small flowers. The Spring pelisses are 
trimmed with satin in bias on each side, 
and the bust with satin ribbon d la milU 
taire.: though many ladies aiicet to wear 
them entirely plain; but then they are 
made of the most rich and expensive silks: 
the double Icvautine seems the most fa¬ 
vorite article, lined with sorsnet of a 
peculiar good quality, or gossamer satin. 
It is expected that fine India muslin pe¬ 
lisses, lined with colored sarsnet, and | 
trimmed all round with lace, will be much ! 
in request among the higher classes this 
summer. Mantles are more worn by ladies 
of a certain age tlian by the young: when j 
the weather is mild, they float over the 
shoulder in the Hussar pelisse style, and 
are often of a bright crimson, lined with 
white sarsnet. Rich scarfs of black, white, 
or light spring color, with superb borders 
of flowers, are also much in favor. Dark 
colored riding habits, with a gi/e/, or under¬ 
waistcoat, discovered underneath of violet 
colored satin, are much in favor with our 
equestrian ladies. 

Chip hats and bonnets, it is thought, 
will be much worn rite ensuing summer; 
Lane's patent chapeau de paille is much 
approved of. Velvet bonnets are laid aside, 
and are partly succeeded by u hitc, or co¬ 
lored greu de Naples ; with a few Leghon), 
simply trimmed with a broad, rich ribbon, 
and the bonnet in the cottage style, rather 
small than large. An elegant promenading 
bonnet, of the Maria Stuart sliape, has been 
introduced, by Messrs. Dison, Willson, and 
Co., with spencer to correspond. It is 
composed of bobbiirnctt, with Brussclls 
flowers, and has a handsome appearance. 
Some ladies place their bonnets very back¬ 
ward : but veils arc almost universal, and 
feathers moi*e adof>ted at present than 
flowers as ornaments to hats. 


The dresses for home costume are chiefly 
trimmed with a broad flounce, of the same 
material as the gown, headed by a rouleau 
of satin, or by plaited satin ribbon; the 
mancherons of most dresses with long 
sleeves arc beautifully diversified with 
straps of satin, forming a kind of basket- 
work ; the wrists confined by a clasp with¬ 
out A band. Three folds of bias satin cross 
the bust, and supply the place of Bran- 
denburghs when the dress is made high. 
Three flounces of white blond forms a 
favorite ornament on delicate colored silks 
for evening costume. Plaids of pink and 
lilac on fine cambric are among the newest 
prints, and form very appropriate and 
beautiful dejcwie wraps, and with a fine 
lace corqcttc, ornamented with a rich 
striped ribbon, they are a very elegant 
breakfiist costume. A trimming of satin, 
at the border of silk dresses, is much ad¬ 
mired for its novelty and • elegance; it 
forms an ornament resembMng the Indian 
lotos; three of these are placed on a stalk, 
one above the other, without foliage, and 
are laid in bias rows, placed at equal dis¬ 
tances : this trimming is at once rich and 
light. Poplins of £sterhazy and of milk 
j chocolate color are much in favor for half¬ 
dress. White comes but slowly in, and 
; appears to be confined chiefly to richly em¬ 
broidered muslin petticoats, worn under 
spencers or light colored pelisse robes: 
they appear, however, os the harbingers of 
milder weather, and we look forward to the 
time when our juvenile beauties will appear 
in those white summer dresses, that are so 
emblematic of the purity of youth in its 
early morn of unsullied innocence. Frocks 
of white Italian net, trimmed with violet 
color, are already much in request for very 
young ladies at dinner parties, or at friendly 
evening assemblies. We have seen a very 
elegant dress just completed for a ball given 
by a lady of rank and fashion : it is a frock 
of gossamer, or Arachne net, over white 
satin, trimmed with clusters of early spring 
flowers of various colors. Dresses gros 
de Naples are chiefly trimmed with rouleaux 
and leaves; or Vandyke flounces set on 
plmn, headed by a rouleau, or by a leaf* 
trimming. When made low, the bust is 
trimmed round with lace in points^; black 
on light colors, white on dark, black, or 
white Icvantine. Black lace dresses over 
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pink or burgundy colored sadn, are mudi 
in favor for eveiiing parties; the border of 
the lace dress is trimmed in waves of plaited 
net, laid on in bias> between each row o^ 
which are leaves and flowers of black satin. 
Indian taflety dresses of the native flaxen 
yellow, of the silkworm’s labor, are much 
estimated for their rarity at dress dinner 
parties; they are trimmed with three rows 
of wadded rouleaux, and made with a demi- 
train. Chinese crape dresses, of blush 
color, are much worn at evening parties ; 
and white lace dresses, at routs and great 
dinner dress parties: these are beautifully 
bordered with white pheasant eyes, in 
floize silk trimming, forming deep Vandykes 
reversed, above and under which is a 
flounce of iine lacc. j 

The cornettes for half-dress, or for morn¬ 
ing carriage airings, are rather large; in 
shape they give the idea of a small bonnet; j 
they are in th»Mary Stuart style, excepting ; 
that they are more ornamented. The border 
is fluted, and set on wire, therefore the 
Scottish shape is always preserved: the 
crown is ornamented in the Cybele or 
turret style, behind which depend lappets 
or streamers, but not very long ; and over 
them is placed a full-blown rose, with its 
foliage and one bud: over each temple, 
on the hair, is placed one very small rose. 
There is something so truly unique ard 
becoming in this head-dress, that wc ear¬ 
nestly recommend it to those of our readers 
who rank high in the fasliionable world, i 
Blue gauze turbans, with white feathers 
falling ovei the front, are much worn by 
young married ladies; and the hair, clus¬ 
tered in small curls with a wreath of pome- 
grenate blossoms, is a favourite head-dress 
for the evening. Ladies are now convinced 
that there is scarce any countenance so 
supremely lovely as to bear the disguising 
cometie (indeed a true mo6\ that totally 
conceals the ears, and almost covers a 
part of the cheek; they are now twitched 
back at the ear, and impart a &.scination 
to the face they heretofore disguised. 

Flowers are chiefly of the fancy kind and 
of bright colors. Elastic belts of polished 
steel ^6 very general, particularly in half¬ 
dress. The newest bracelets are of gold, 
exquisitely wrought; there are six rows of 
delicate fiUa^ee open-work, which form one 
wide bracelet; they ore extremely beautiful. 


The favourite colours are miguionet leaf, 
green, etherial blue, lilac, and Lemon 
colour. 


Cabinet of Castr; 

OR MONTHLY COMPKNUIUM OF roRFIGN 

COSTUMES. 

By a Parisian Correspondent, 


COSTUME OF PARIS. 


The fashionable summer generally begins 
earlier with our ladies of rank than witli 
yours; by this 1 mean their departure from 
Paris, and surely in this instance they are 
wise, for they enjoy thereby long days of 
rural comfort, and arc regaled by the per¬ 
fumed treasures of Flora, as well as by 
those of Pomona, 

At present, however, our metropolis is 
crowded with beauty and fashion; yet, 
while they remain here, the modes of win¬ 
ter hang still about them, and the Gallic fair 
seem loth to part with their favorite win¬ 
try colors; so that in the promenades 
their shawls of Lyonese Cuchemirc have 
a border of Jlanie color, about three inches 
broad, and this border is in the form of 
flames; above it is a row of Turkish flowers, 
and the shawl is finished by a delicate bor¬ 
der of various fancy flowers; at the edge of 
which is a Turkish fringe, and tups of about 
three inches in length: the ground of the 
shawl is of one color. 8hort pelisses, 
descending only to the knee, are becoming 
very fashionable. 

White chip hats are ornamented with a 
branch of the filbert tree, with a few nuts, 
or the branch of the acacia. An anemone 
is a favourite flower on these hats; some 
ladies, however, prefer two large flat fea¬ 
thers. Hats of lilac crape, with a bow of 
bright yellow, are very general. Hats of 
colored gauze, made in the last new Eng¬ 
lish fashion, are very prevalent; they are 
bent much on the forehead, and are tied 
under the chin with a ribbon, the color 
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of the hat; the crown is in the Mandarin 
style, but is formed by puckerings, instead 
of being in divisions; a bird of paradise 
plume is the ornament worn with this hat. 

The evening dresses that are made of 
spring silks are ornamented at the border 
with triple rouleaux, forming a broad rich 
chain; the bust trimmed en demi^chevrons 
reversed, in the middle, and at the ends of 
which is ar/ elegantly wrought silken orna¬ 
ment. The sleeves arc short, and have their 
fulness confined by straps of satin, placed 
lengthwise. Crape dresses are much worn 
at evening parties, trimmed with lace. 
Beautiful linens, cambrics, and muslins, of 
lemon colour and lilac, also a pattern of 
branches of coral on a white ground have 
lately made their ^pearance; some of these 
are figured over with lilac lozenges, on a 
yellow ground checquered with lemon co¬ 
lour, forming a beautihil shade in basket 
work. Coloured silk dresses are worn for 
the promenade, trimmed with three rows 
of rouleaux in festoons; when the weather 
is cool, satin mantles, of a new construc¬ 
tion, are thrown over these dresses. White 
dresses are generally trimmed with some 
conspicuous color. Wedding dresses are 
of patent thread net, trimmed at the bor¬ 
der with orange flowers; the head-dress 
a long white veil, descending to the knee, 
trimmed with a fringe at the four corners, 
formed of the same flowers as border the 
dress. 

Toque hats are much in favor, and arc 
of crape or satin; the latter article is gene¬ 
rally relieved by fu/ie. They arc orna¬ 
mented with the Pilgrim’s cockic-shell, a 
trefoil, or a kind of spiral ornament shaped 
like a spear. The caps for evening dress 
have no point in front. A full cluster of 
curls ornaments each temple ; in the midst 
of which is a flower, or a brunch of coral, 
surrounded by sea-weed. Basque caps are 
placed very much over the left ear; these 
caps arc generally black, dark blue, or 
green; some few are of violet color. At 
the Thedtre litdien^ the moat fashionable 
head-dress Is a small bonnet of mignionet 
lead green; it is of grot do Naphsy and is 
ornamented with branches of the Persian 
lilac. Basque caps are also seen at the 
theatres; they are black with white feathers, 
and a gold band and tassel: the Basque 
toque is, however, now a more prevailing 
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head-dress. The feather droops neither on 
the shoulder or the cap, but falls in a 
manner, if 1 may so express myself, as de¬ 
pending on itself. Pom^ranite blossoms 
placed on the htur in three rows^ each row 
resembling a horse-shoe, are much in re¬ 
quest with young ladies; and for matrons a 
large toque, very flat, ‘ornamented with 
twelve marabout feathers, forming a star^ 
and dress hats of Ipsiboe yellow crape, 
striped with lilac, with several small branches 
of Persian lilac on the crown« which is 
very low. Collie caps of white satin are 
much admired as an evening head-dress ; 
they are ornamented with an aigrette placed 
on one side near to the left ear. White 
crape turbans are also seen, with spri^ of 
myrtle in flower. A cap in the Scotch 
style has been seen at the Op^ra Comlqtie, 
shaded over with white feathers. The 
newest invented toque is of colored satlti^ 
entwined with whie rouleaux, on a full 
bourrelet, that encircles the front: it is or¬ 
namented with a drooping white Cypress 
plume. 

Half-boots are now again very general for 
the promenade; they are dark blue, dark 
green, jean color, or black; they are of a 

fine new kind of morrocco leather, called 
Turkish satin. 

A very elegant lady has lately arrived 
here from Louisiana, and has presented 
some of her fashionable friends with very 
pretty fans, made of feathers, which fans 
were fabricated in that part of America. 
They are composed of twenty-five diflferent 
feathers, each seven inches long, ranged in a 
half circle, twelve belonging to the left 
wing, and twelve to the right: these fea¬ 
thers all turn inwards; and it is observed, 
that in fixing one to the other, the barbs of 
the second feather half cover those of the 
first, and so on to the twelfth. The 
middle feather inclines neither to one side 
nor the other, but its barbs cover half of 
the two feathers on each side of it. The 
stalks of the feathers are all stript to a cer- 
tmn height; and it is these which form the 
sticks of the fan: above and beneath each 
stalk is a narrow ril>bon; the two ends of 
which, before the rosette at the extremity 
is formed, leaves a loop, whereby to hang 
the fan on the arm, when not in us^. The 
natural color of the feathers of the diflerent 
birds from whence th^ arc taken, gives to 
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the Am the appearance of a shell: on the 
bowcd-out part of the mount are painted 
flowers or devices, and the hollow part is 
held next the face* 

Gold pendants are much worn in half¬ 
dress ; rubies, pearls, and cornelian in even¬ 
ing costume, with a large convent cross of 
the same. 

The favorite colors are ripe currant red, 
violet, lilac, mignionct, leaf green, and 
celestial blue. 


COSTUMES IN GERMANY. 

• I 

Drkbs of an Anabaptist, and of a Fe¬ 
male Peasant in the Environs of 
Strasburg. 

Neatness forms the chief feature in the 
costume of the Anabaptists. Excepting the 
stockings and neck-kerchief, which are 
white, a young village maiden of this per¬ 
suasion wears only black or bine. Her I 
comette is of a most elegant shape, but it<| 


is entirely without trimming. Her htur is 
divided d la Afadonna, and brought strait 
on each side over the temples ; the rest is 
gathered into two tresses, which hang down 
behind, and each tress- is terminated by a 
rosette of black ribbon. There is the same 
kind of rosette under the chin, and a broad 
plain black ribbon, tied in front, confines 
i the waist, and serves also to tie the apron. 

The costume of the female peasant in 
I the environs of Strasburg is both rich and 
coquettish : her black tasteful toque is eni- 
I broidcred round the crown with silver; and 

I ^ ' 

her short gown, open in front, seems de¬ 
signedly meant to display the flowered pat¬ 
tern of the bo<ly attached to her petticoat: 
the body is rose-color, laced with light 
blue. A rose-colored under petticoat is 
al^out a finger’s breadth longer than a 
black upper one, which is laid in full plaits. 
To this is added a white apron and sto¬ 
macher, surrounded by a fichu^ set out 
very full. The stockings are white, with 
rose-colored clocks. 


MONTHLY MISCELLANY; 

, containing 

THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DRAMA, REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, MUSIC, &c. 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 

KING’S THEATRE. 

The subscribers were treated with a no¬ 
velty on Saturday the 12th. A scmi-scrious 
opera, intitlcd Eliza and Claudio^ was 
performed for the first* time, and was very 
well received. Mercadantc, who composed 
the music, is very little known in this 
country; but he has acquired a high repu¬ 
tation in Italy. The subject of the drama 
has no originality, and the plot Ls not 
cleverly managed; but we must not deal 
too severely with a poem, which is intended 
only as a vehicle for the music, and we 
will content ourselves with giving a brief 
outline of it. The scene is laid in Florence. 

I 

The Marquis Tricotozio (Clacci) arrives at 
the palace of Count Arnoldo (Porto) with i 
bis daughter Siflvia (Madame Grazioni), the | 


intended bride of Claudio (Curioni), who is 
I secretly married to Eliza (Madame Cani- 
i porcse); and Sylvia is attached to CcUo 
I (Righi), a gentleman of Brescia, The latter, 
in order to be nearer the object of his love, 
has engaged himself as valet in the service 
of the Marquis, and came with him to 
Florence, and in him Claudio recognizes 
an old school-fellow. They confess to 
each other their critical situation, and con¬ 
cert the means of frustrating the intentions 
of their parents. In this they have the 
assistance of Charlotte (Caradori), the 
friend of Eliza. After many incidents, the 
Count discovers that his love is really 
married to a person of humble birth, and 
the Marquis learns the secret attachment 
of his daughter to his pretended valet. 
Their surprise and disappointment at these 
; discoveries, and in the end their reluctant 
consent to the happiness of their offsprings, 
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are the most remarkable features of the 
second act, in which Porto i^d Flacd acted 
with great spirit, and song with great effect. 
Signora Caradon displayed her vocal power 
in a bravura^ and a duet, and was deserved¬ 
ly applauded. She improves rapidly in her 
singing, but we cannot say the same of 
her acting and deportment. As to Madame 
Camporese, she performed the part of Eliza 
with her'usual ability ond precision. There 
are,'in this opera, some very good s horusses 
and concertante pieces, in which the har¬ 
mony is powerfully sustained by Porto’s 
fine basS Voice. We remarked, particularly, 
the finale of the first act. The music 
altogether, although without any striking 
characteristic, is always correct and pleas¬ 
ing, and sometimes recalls to our memories 
the sweet melodies of the Paesiellos, Cima- 
rosas, and Martinis. 

Since the flight of Mercandotti (now 
Mrs. Ball), the ballet has lost two of its 
iKJst supports, by the departure of Mr. 
Armand and Mademoiselle Aurelie, whose 
engiigeiiients expired a))OUt a fortnight ago. 
The first is not replaced )"et: Madame 
Anatole, who was so much admired here 
last year, has come back for the remainder 
of the season, and has brought with her 
Mademoiselle Aiiuee, who is to take the part 
of Mercandotti. • 

DRURY LANE. 

A DUE attention has been paid to the 
Easter festivities, in the production of The \ 
Chinexe Sorcerer at this theatre. Criticism j 
can scarcely be exercised on this kind of 
entertainment; the eye is all that is appealed 
to, and, in this instance, an unqualified 
ai>probation may be gathered from the trial. 
No plot is necessary, incident unavailing, 
unless as vehicle for decorative splendour, 
and any thing like intellect in the composi¬ 
tion, quite opposite to the xovl and purpose 
of the design; thus, the Emperor’s three 
sons arc carried away in their infancy by 
a sorcerer, who foreseeing by his magic art, 
that they were ordained to cause their 
parent much anxiety, breeds them up in 
humble solitude, until the spirit of inquiry, 
growing with their years, tempts them to 
seek the world, and try their fortunes; and 
this is the grand pivot on which turn 
magical transformations, wonderful illu- 
1 74 -roA XXVII. 


monsy crowned, of comrae^ by a happy 

result. 

Forgetting every other conidffefetion, 
and viewing this merely as a' fabcy-hlo^ 
bubble, we must say the hues which dt^o- 
ratethe trifle, are in good accordance of 
taste and beauty. The dancing is excellent, 
and no pmns whatever have been spared to 
render The Chinexe Sorcerer a poweriiil 
rival to The Vixion of fhe Sun» 

The wonderful little genius, Clara Fisher, 
has closed here for the season, and is now 
delighting a Dublin audience. Her benefit 
I was well attended, and every token of 
regard and admiration attended her exit 
from this theatre. 

The Cabinet^ and Castle of Andalu^ia^ 
have presented Miss Stephens and Braham, 
in situations, which, if possible, enhance 
our valuation of their talents. Mrs. Davi¬ 
son has re-commenced her' engagement, 
as also Mr. Kean and Liston.—No novelty 
of authorship has occurred since our last. 

Wc cannot close our notice oh this 
theatre, without expressing our regret ’and 
surprise at the system which controls it. 
j By the present engagement of actors, the 
public is never insured of their united 
exertions, and when wc are supposed to 
possess a shining constellation of fixct! 
stars, we but enjoy the full beams of one, 
whose ray is quickly shadowe<l, or wholly 
eclipsed by the conjunction of a greaiter 
planet: for our part we would rather wit- 
’ ness the concentrated beauty of the whole, 
than have our regard confined by the 
extinction of a number to one alone. 

COVENT GARDEN 

Has likewise been on the alert for its share 
of public patronage : indeed this house has 
! hitherto been unrivalled in its excellence 
I of decoration and magnificence of design, 

1 as r^irding such pieces as “ The Orphan 
\ of Pertif which owes its :^rescntation to 
■the well known and undisputed ability of 
Mr, Farley. The plot being merely for 
juvenile comprehension, is easily toldA 
dreadful giant having exercised his cruelties 
over the kingdom of Peru, is attempted to 
be slain by several ardent adventurers (the 
hand of the king’s daughter Runac being 
promised to the victor), all of whom have 
failed.—A youthful peasau. .-though of high 
2 F 
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and mystenous lineage, is inspired by the 
visitation of the guardian genius of Peru, 
to enter the lists agtdnst the giant, presents 
himself at Court, and eventually overcomes 
him. The youth is about to receive the 
hand of the king’s daughter, when he is, 
with his devoted bride, carried away by the 
machinations of the dead giant’s brother. 
In their flight through the air, the youtli 
is precipitated into the sea, and his bride 
is borne away.—After many miraculous 
and fmry-protected escapes, the giant is 
overcome, and the lovers of c’ourse, eternally 
united. 

The attention paid to this piece, is most 
praiseworthy; the scenery comprises all 
that is elegant and beautiful, and the fre¬ 
quent mechanical changes are ingeniously 
excellent. Mrs. Vining supports the notice 
she attracted last season in Cherry^ and 
gave to the daring peasant, a gracefulness 
amd modesty of manner, highly becoming. 
There is nothing for the princess to do, but 
to look most lovely, and who could have 
been found more fitting for the part than 
Miss Foote? Miss Love’s im])rovemcnt is 
as sudden as psdpable. We never witnessed 
a finer effort than her “ 3ay, what is more 
dear to tJie hearUof the irarc.”—The piece 
has been completely successful, mid merits 
the patronage which it meets. 

The Wonder has been played, in which 
Miss Chester appeared as Violante, Miss 
Chester is lady-likc and elegant, with some 
vivacity and spirit of observation; but we 
consider her success is greater in the sulv 
dued and gentle tones of Violante, than in 
the fascinating tyranny of the teasing mis¬ 
tress. There is a manner of unforced 
playfulness yet to be acquired, and which 
we trust, a longer acquaintance with her 
profession will rcinedyi 
Mr. C. Kemble made his first appearance, 
since his late irreparable loss, in Don Car^ 
/(w,—The audience evinced their s^'mpathy 
for his misfortisne, by the most unaftccted 
greeting. The actor, for an instant, felt 
the force of the grateful salutation; but 
commenced and proceeded through the 
busioess of the scene with that gentlemanly 
manner and correct personification peculiar¬ 
ly his own. He was cordially applauded 
throughout.. 

Macbeth presented Mrs. Ogilvie as the 
ambitious guilty Lady .—We must, of 


course, banish from our memory all former 
associations; in every pursuit of life, there 
are some whose existence create an epoch in 
the profession they adorn, whose loss is as 
severe as irremediable, and though we must 
ever cherish their remembrance, yet always 
looking for an c({ua]ity of talent in after 
candidates, is to destroy oiu* valuation 
of the departed genius, by the supposition 
of its abundant resemblance. We conceive 
that Mrs. Ogilvie has not sufficient energies 
to embody her idea of Lady Macbeth ; 
her representation frequently evinces a 
mind impressed by a just acquaintance with 
her author, and prompting herself to the 
fulfilment of the design, becomes feeble in 
its effect by tlie want of sympathising eftbrt. 
Notwithstanding, Mrs. Og^Iivc merits ap¬ 
probation, and will, we have no doubt, prove 
an acquisition to this theatre. 

Mr. Macready sustained, with much 
classic taste and depth of feeling, the tower¬ 
ing conscience-stricken Macbeth. Mr. 
Mason, as Malcolm, inspired us with no 
other sentiments than piety for the mis- 
judgment'of youth, that obstinately pursues 
a path, where no reward can meet its 
labors. 


THE SURREY THEATRE 

Has at all times held a conspicuous place 
in the range of minor establishments, and 
we should imagine it did also, but from the 
j detracting efforts of the maiiiigcrs. When 
any place, or thing, has assuredly an ac¬ 
companying worth, circumstances renders 
all fanfaronnade a.s ridiculous as unne¬ 
cessary. We know that the Surrey is a 
fasliionable and pleasant resort; likewise 
that Mr. Oxberry has been an esteemed 
actor, and our valuation of the latter cannot 
be enlarged by the operation of “ inimit¬ 
able,” admirable,” “ excellent,” &c., in 
which the bills are so plentcously deco¬ 
rated,—This system takes from the stage, 
that respected observation, which its j)ur- 
pose should ever excite, and lowers it to 
the petty, tricking, altitude, of adver¬ 
tising empirics, whose only praise is the 
specious clothing of untruth, and ingenuity 
of purpose. 

Mr. Oxberry opened in the Haymarkct 
comedy of Exchange no Robbery^ and re¬ 
ceived much approbation throughout. The 
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efibrts of the manager in some respects are 
laudable, and appear to be so esteemed by 
the numerous auditors. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

This little Theatre has, for this last season 
or two, emerged from its somewhat gothic 
ignorance, and, if we except the reigning 
folly of last year, in which every house 
participated, has presented some pieces of 
merit and rationality. Sadler’s Wells, 
once fiunous for its rope-vaultcrs, dancing 
pup))y-dogs, with a tank of real water, 
made no effort to attmn any celebrity, that 
these powerful agents did not conduce to; 
at present, if these lighler fancies are ever 
indulged, they are not unattended by a 
serious spectacle, and humourous burlctta, 
which make this place a very agreeable 
summer resort. The manager has much 
jiraise to receive for the perseverance bes¬ 
towed this season ; the house is every way 
consonant; Doctor SyiUaXf and the Rus^ 
eian mountains being only for the holidays, 
we hbail use no further criticism, than by 
hinting, that worthier pieces for the pre¬ 
sent year may combine some exertion, 
and success, if not received, will be assu¬ 
redly merited. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 

Thk Manager, mindful of the present 
feeling of the public, has judiciously pre¬ 
sented “ The Siege of Saragossa^' and 
when we think of .the unmeaning follies 
that have for some time sported at this 
house, we feel a little gratified at the oficr 
of any thing, wliich if nut classically re¬ 
fined, shows, even with the addition of 
storming, See,, some trifling consideration 
to the sense and morality of an audience. 


ASTLEV’S AMPIJITHEATUE. 

Thk established favourite, “ 7Vte High 
'Mctiled TJflC'cr,” has been revived with 
much success. We must not visit this 
place closed in critical punctilio; but 
be open to every appeal of well-adapted 
mechanism, and animal docility; and if a 
self-elected wug laughs at self-imagined 
merriment, why, charity and goodnature 
must accompany us hither, and wc must 


smile also; and they that smile, ’ds said, 
are mostly pleased. 

OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The extraordinary Mons. Alexandre, 
has been displaying his deceptive efforts 
with success at this placc^ There is a me¬ 
thod, an appearance of reality in this gen¬ 
tleman’s labours, that almost deceives our 
senses, in spite of our reason. Added to 
the respect of talent Mons. A. has much to 
receive for his indefatigable industry in its 
application. 


FRENCH THEATRICALS, 

Tukatiu-; DU Vaudeville. —Le Nouveau 

Projirietaire, vaudeville cn deux actes. 

A thoughtless young man, who has no 
property, is in love with a very rich young 
person ; she likes him, but is not permitted 
to sec him. If poverty is not a vice, it is 
at least, in the opinion of many, a material 
defect. Their relative situation is soon 
altered : the blind goddess, in one of her 
strange w'hiins, withdraws her favours from 
one to overload the other with them; the 
father of the young person is ruined, and 
her lover becomes possessed of a magni¬ 
ficent castle, which the latter has been 
obliged to sell. This castle has been des- 
; tined to the young person for her portion, 
i and love hastens to give back to her what 
fortune had .snatched from her. Who 
could resist so much generosity ? 

This subject, though not new or very 
striking, could still enable the authors, 
whose wit and taste are well known, to 
introduce in the characters and situations 
some ingejiious contrasts, and to bring 
about some comical incidents; but for that 
it would have been necessary to take time 
to consider and to squeeze their brains. 
Being lazy and in a hurry, they have pre¬ 
ferred to produce only a cool, inanimate and 
.undramutic action; characters without 
any physiognomy, hardly sketched out, 
and who sjieak without acting. A few 
songs written with taste and facility, 
noMiand then awaken the slumbering atten¬ 
tion, and elicit the applause of the au¬ 
dience. The authors would not be named; 
this incognito must not be betrayed,^—they 
would be too severely pui-'ii^ed. 

2 F 2 
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Th£ata£ 0£ L’AMBfGvCoMiauE.*^X^ Ven^ 

dredi de I' Usurier, com^die au un octe. 

Hfijle (the Usurer) entertains the vulgar 
notion that Friday is an unlucky day. He 
arrests young Leon for a bill of exchange 
of 2000 francs. But Leon, the presumptive 
heir to a rich uncle, has pretended to be 
dangerously ill; and Raffle, who is afraid 
that his death would deprive him of his 
3000 francs, instead of having his debtor 
lodged in the prison of St, Pelagie, has 
him detained only in the house of M. 
Pkebus, a commercial biiilift* and inn¬ 
keeper, There I^con eats and drinks freely, 
without troubling liimself about the pa}^- 
ment of his reckoning. Presently, his 
valet comes, in the dress of a foreign tailor, 
and claims a sum of 5,000 francs, which he 
has won of Leon in gambling, and on his 
refusal challenges him to fight with pistols. 
Raffle is terrified and deposits the money. 
With that sum Leon pays his debt and is 
liberated. At last, every thing is disclosed 
and the uncle engages to pay all the debts 
of his nephew. All this happens on a Fri¬ 
day, and the credulous superstition of the 
Usurer respecting that day, ;produce8 all 
the humour in the farce. It went on 
quietly to the end, without any applause or 
grumbling. The acting of Melwurf, in the 
part of Raffle has, however, excited now j 
and then some hilarity. When the curtain 
dropped, there were some friendly calls for 
the authors, and Messrs. Jules and Henry, 
were immediately named. 

Acadamie Royai.e de Musique. 

A great event in this month has been the 
return of Deriris to the French Opera. 
He re-appciu*ed in the charactcc.of OEdipc, 
in Sacchini’s chef-crc£uvrc CEdipe d Co- 
lonne, to the great satisfaction of the fre¬ 
quenters of the Opera, and of the admirers 
of lyric dramas. It was performed with 
great spirit, and when Deriris, with his 
fine powers and natural dignity poured male¬ 
diction on his ungrateful sons, it seemed as 
if his voice came from heaven. Mademoiselle 
Grussary, in the part of Antigone, acted 
and sang with great correctness anefr ex¬ 
pression. The remorse of Polinice was 
pourtruyed with great spirit by Nourrit, and 
the part of TTtcsce was well acted by 
Habftdie. It may well be contended, after 


such a representation, that the Koyal Aca¬ 
demy is in reality the first theatre in Paris. 

A new Opera is rehearsing now, and is to 
be performed soon. 

MR. HAYDON’S PICTURE. 

There is in no direction of human effort 
so great and permanent a sway of genius 
requisite, as when employed in giving to 
our visual faculties its noble labour. The 
poet’s theme may be equally admirable, and 
equally serve to shew the divine functions 
of man’s immortal part; he feels for the in¬ 
stant, and instantly transcribes emotion ; a 
momentary impulse gives him power and 
serves his fame, and when our wonder is 
excited by the comparatively casual kind¬ 
lings of his fancy, must it not be more wrapt 
at the equally brilliant and still more con¬ 
tinued fire of the painter ? The poet scarce¬ 
ly submits to rules; even violates order. 
The pmnter must curb, and thereby, was 
not the impulse stronger, diminish, and 
contract the noble flights of his dreaniings 
to inviolable precept. The poet may only 
raise imagination, the painter must meet it; 
there is no part in hn laboiu* to he made up 
or pardoned by yielding fancy; our faculties 
of sight and meditation are both to be con¬ 
sulted. 

With this full conviction we attended the 
exhibition of Mr. Haydon’s “ Raising t)f 
Lazarus,” and were rather surprised at its 
beauties, as surpassing encomium than as 
frequently occurs (the mind being elevated 
by expectation, and rising above the merits 
of its object), merely satisfied with the 
justness of report. There is a tone, a 
reality in this grand work, that at once 
seizes the mind, lends it from tint to tint, 
even to the remotest and most inconsidera¬ 
ble circumstance. Our wonder and admira¬ 
tion ore busied at its grand conception and 
dcvelopcmcnt. 

The figure representing the Saviour of 
the world, is in its execution a full excuse 
for man’s seeming presumption in the at¬ 
tempt. The head is truly beauteous, and 
the ineffable beaming of the eye darts the 
bright emanation of divinity; alone he stands, 
tranquif, superior, in all the gracefulness 
of heaven’s vicegerent. The loose unforced 
elevation of the right arm is in excellent 
accordance with the supine repose of the 
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left. The whole face is highly expressive 
of that calm and settled dignity allied to 
the divinity of his nature, it is a visage 
that conjures up religious speculation, and 
inclines the subdued feeling to love and 
reverence. 

Martha, on the lef^ of Jesus, is most ad¬ 
mirably depicted by the more healthy tone 
of form and mind than Mary; her look 
towards her raised brother mingles faith and 
doubt with a controlling strength of intel* 
lect, that, under the influence of some ap¬ 
prehension, seeks to find the^real cause of 
wonderment. Mary, passive and woe-spent, 
kneels by Christ, with that glance which 
shews it should not harbour emotion in so 
infinite a presence, yet dimmed and broken 
by the uncpienchablc turbulence of human 
sorrow. On the abstraction of grief she 
appears insensible to the passing occurrence, 
though naturally regardful of its great 
author. 

Lazarus is an indescribable conception, 
the hue of death just retreating from the 
newly breathed vitalil^; his eyes but sensi¬ 
ble to sight, yet incapable of divining mat¬ 
ter, and the unconscious effort of his hands, 
lifting away the remnants of the grave, 
combine and bring at once to our imagina¬ 
tion the most difficult attainment of the art, 
that of expressing vacancy; shewing through 
the eye and feature, the unstrung truant 
reasons of the inward man. 

The parents of Lazarus have claimed the 
painter’s attention ; the womanish effort of 
the mother to assure herself of her son’s 
existence is well contrasted to the manful 
and trusting gaze of the liusband who re¬ 
presses her. 

St, Matthew in the assurance and know¬ 
ledge of his master’s power -evinles no 
other feeling, than soul inspired admiration. 
The grouping is well adapted, ignorance and 
disbelief arc infinitely pourtrayed in the paus¬ 
ing Pharisee and his more hardened fellow. 

On the whole the work is a proud in¬ 
stance of the height and splendour of human 
genius; and whilst it enfolds its beholders in 
reveries of awe and admiration, ensures 
to the master that observance and esteem 
which transcendant merit ever must b^et. 

LE CHAPEAU DE PAILLE. 

The execution of this picture shews with 
what freedom and brilliancy of effort the 


mind developes itself when divorced from 
the consideration of gain or other worldly 
motives. Le Chapeau de is said to 

have been painted by Rubens, at the time 
of his attachment to a Mademoiselle Lun- 
dens, for whom it is designed. 

Indeed if this were not an established 
fact, the imagination of the beholder would 
scarcely believe it merely as a work of fancy, 
so much it bears the impress of existence. 
So much does it exhibit the bright and 
blended glowing of a lover’s dream;—the 
mind inspired and directed by visionary 
loveliness, transfers its attributes, and 
stamps for ever the beauteous visitant of 
happy moments. 

It would be impossible to look at this 
picture unmoved: without feeling those 
emotions which busy the imagination, lead¬ 
ing it even to abstraction in the contempla¬ 
tive revise of its object. The eye, the 
mirror of the soul, where every feeling 
lights or darkens, looks so mildlypassionate, 
so intensely pure, inspiring love, and onl^ 
love, that “ function is lost in surmise,” 
that art which could concenter so many 
beams of varying brightness. The forehead, 
shadowed by the hat, yields a fine contrast 
to the white and red, co-mingling in the 
check, and that in all the blush and bloom 
of healthful youth, softened by the soul 
within the eye; it is the rose’s opening bud 
beneath the early sun’s ** dew lightning” 
ray. 

The nose is in beautiful accordance, and 
the lips breathing a sweet coinjdaecncy of 
spirit, seem as they would “ pluck from 
the inmost heart of man his stern resolve.” 

It is a face where inhabit every beauty of 
feature and elevation of spirit, that can charm 
the heart or please the sense, and the most 
inveterate Rolando on beholding it, must 
avow that the brightest gifls of mind and 
feeling, could have no filter ca.sket for their 
worth them when consigned to the fair 
original of ** Lc Chapeau de PdllcP 

I. 

LITERAR Y INTELLIGENCE. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Shoree of the 
Polar Sea^ in the Yean 1819, BO, SI, 
and^t2^ By John Franklin^ R,N., 

F.R,S.^ and Commander of the jSjspetR^ 
tion, IVith an Appendix on various Suh^ 
jects relating to Scien^-e and Natural 
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Hutory, lUuHrated by numerouM Plaiet 
and Mapi, Publttlted by Authority of the 
Right Honourable tJte Earl BathurtU 
London^ AtOy pp, 768. 

Our acquaintance with the distribution 
of land and water upon the surface of the 
globe is still in a considerable dc^ee im~ 
perfect, as fiu* as relates to the respective 
regions of the Arctic and Antarctic, or 
Northern and Southern Poles, or two 
Frozen Zones. The rigor of their climates, 
and the shortness of their summers, and, 
more than all, the vast accumulations of 
icc which obstruct the navigation of their 
seas, have hitherto presen-ed in a greater 
or less concealment, these two opposite 
extremities of the earth. 

The Souther!! Frozen Zone is an entire 
l)Iank on our globes and in our maps, with 
the exception of the solitary track of Cap¬ 
tain Cook, who, in the month of February, 
1774 , penetrated to about the seventieth 
degree of south latitude (W. long. 107), 
w'here his further progress was arrested by 
the ice. The possible existence of a sou¬ 
thern continent, lyiiig within the great 
space still unexplored, is among the objects 
of gcogi’aphical speculation; but the map, 
a.s above reuunked, hitlicrto presents us 
but with a blank. 

At the Northern extremity of the globe, 
w licther because less remote from the seats 
of men and of civilization, or from the real 
existence of laud in that quarter, while it is 
wanting in the other, considerable disco¬ 
veries have been made, the ocean being 
partially explored as high as the eightieth 
degree of latitude, or ten degrees higher 
than under the Southern Pole. Both the 
Old and New Continents are known to 
spread into the Northern Frozen Zone; 
and the Arctic, or North Polar Sea, has 
been found to contain numerous islands 
lying north of the presumed terminations 
of the two continents. 

The Northern coasts of the Old Conti¬ 
nent, from North Cape, in Finmark, to 
East Cape, in Behring’s Straits, have been 
minutely traced; and thus this portion of 
the habitable globe (including Asia, Africa, 
and Europe) is distinctly known to be sur¬ 
rounded by the ocean, and to constitute, in 
strict Jangu^, a large island. There is 
wanting, then, to the great outline of Arc¬ 
tic geography, no more than a correspond¬ 


ing intimacy with the Northern coasts of 
America. 

That America, or the New Continent, is 
like the Old Continent, no more than a 
large itland, washed on the north as well as 
on the south by the waters of the great 
ocean; and that, consequently, there is a 
water passage, more or less navigiible, along 
its northern coasts, and communicating at 
its two extremities with the more soutliern 
seas, is a conjecture supposed to rest upon 
many facts, and the verification of which 
is the object pursued in the several voyages 
of Captains Ross and Parry, and in the 
Journey of Captain Franklin, inland to the 
North Coast of America, of which the ac¬ 
count is now before us. The passage ol‘ 
Behring’s Straits, which opening separates 
the north-western coasts of America from 
the north-eastern coast of Asia, is con¬ 
sidered as solving one half of the problem; 
and what remains is to discover the corres¬ 
ponding opening at the north-cast extremity 
of America, and the passage from Strait to 
Strait. Such an op^iing found, and such a 
passage explored, the eiitkc figure of the 
continent, or island, of America will be 
ascertained, and the circumnavigation of 
the Asmtic Sea com[)Ieted. The subser¬ 
viency, in the mean time, of the discovery 
to the purposes of navigation and com¬ 
merce—the practicability of a north-west 
passage to China and India, will remain 
separate questions. In cultivating know¬ 
ledge, we are not always to stop till wc see 
the certain utility of our acquirements; 
neither are we, in any case, to presume to 
come to a decision that what wc know will 
never be useful. To complete the circle of 
geographical kuowlcdge-^to reveal those 
])artH of tlic descriptions of tlic earth which 
man has never yet discovered—is an object 
worthy of us as a civilized and well-in¬ 
formed people ; and to lend our hand to the 
perfecting of Northern geography is a tluty 
peculiarly incumbent u]>on a people inhab¬ 
iting an island in the Northern Ocean, and 
blest with so many of the means essential 
to the performance of the task ! 

With the results nf the voyage of Cap¬ 
tain Ross, and of the first voyage of Captain 
Parry, the reader is acquainted. At the 
time of projecting, on the part of bis Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, of the first voyage of 
Captain Pari-y, an overland expedition was 
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also proposed on the saxoe part, the object 
of which was to gain the north coast of 
America by another routes and, if not to 
meet the ships of Captain Parry, or give 
assistance to their voyage, at least to con¬ 
tribute its share to the discovery in hand. 
As in the voyage of Captain Parry, too, 
various objects of science, as the observa¬ 
tion of the variation and dip of the mag¬ 
netic needle, and others, were desired to 
be combined with the principal aim: “ My 
instructions,*’ says Captain Fhmklin, in his 
Introduction, in substance informed me, 
that the main object of the Expedition was 
that of determining the latitudes and lon- 
gitiulcs of the Northern Coast of America; 
and the tending of that Coast from the 
Mouth of the Copper-mine river to the 
eastern extremity of that Continent.” 
‘‘ That, as another principal object of the 
Expedition was to amend the very defective 
geography of the northern part of North 
America, I was to be very careful to ascer¬ 
tain correctly the latitude and longitude of 
every remarkable spot*iipon our route, and 
of all the bays, harbours, head lands, d:c. 
that might occur along the northern shore 
of North America. That in proceeding 
along the coast, 1 should erect conspicuous 
marks at places where ships might enter, or 
to which a boat might be sent; and to 
deposit information as to the nature of the 
coast, for the use of Lieutenant Parry. 
That in the journal of our route, 1 should 
register the temperature of the air at least 
three times in every twenty-four hours, 
together with the state of the wind and 
weather, and any other meteorological phe¬ 
nomenon. That I should not neglect any 
opportunity of observing and noting down 
the dip and magnetic force; and should 
take particular notice whether any, and 
what kind or degree of^ influence the Au¬ 
rora Borealis might appear to exert on the 
magnetic needle; and to notice whether | 
that phenomenon was attended with any 
noise; and to make any other observations 
that might he likely to tend to the further 
dcvelopement of its cause, and the laws by 
which it is governed.” “ I was instructed,” 
adds Captain Franklin, ” on my arrival, at 
or near the Mouth of the Copper-mine 
River, to make every inquiry as to the 
situation of the spot from whence native 


copper had been brought down by the In¬ 
dians to the Hudson’s Bay establishment, 
and to visit and explore the place in ques¬ 
tion ; in order that Dr. Richardson might 
be enabled to make such observations as 
might be useful in a commercial point of 
view, or interesting to the science of* mine¬ 
ralogy,” 

With Captain Franklin were joined in 
the expedition. Dr. John Richardson, a sur¬ 
geon in the Royal Navy, and Mr. George 
Buck and Mr. Robert Hood, two Admiralty 
. Midshipmen, and a more fortunate selec¬ 
tion of officers, as the sequel has shown, 
could not have been desired to be made. 
The assembly of four j)ersons, each so re¬ 
markable for talent, ^cal, and personid 
good conduct, reflects the highest credit 
upon the Board of Admiralty, by whom 
they were recommended to tlie Secretary 
of State. 

The Mouth of the Copper-mine River, 
on the North Coast of America, was al¬ 
ready known to geography, by the journey 
of Mr. Hcarne, a servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who visited that spot in the 
year 1771> niid whose steps had been di- 
* reeled thither through the same motive as 
that now adverted to, of discovering the 
native site of the copper, which was brought 
down by certain Indians, called Copper, or 
Red-Knife, or Yellow-Knife Indians, on 
account of the instruments of copper which 
were seen in their possession. At the 
mouth of that river, Mr. Ilearne had seen 
the sea; and thus one point, on the North 
Coast of America, had been ascertained. 
To the west of the Mouth of the Copper- 
mine River, the mouth of a second river, 
flowing northward, was risited in the 
year 1789, by the late Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie, who distinguished it by his own 
name. Messrs. Hearnc and Mackenzie 
are the only travellers who have preceded 
Captain Franklin in this northern part of 
North America; and the Months of Cop¬ 
per-mine and Mackenzie’s Rivers were the 
only points, on the Nortli Coast of Ame¬ 
rica, with which we are acquainted before 
the journey of Captain Franklin, unless, 
indeed, the Icy Cape of Kotzebue should 
turn out to be the real western extremity. 

(To he eoiii\nv''d,) 
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Highways and Byways: or, Taies of the 
Roadside^ picked up in the French Pro- 
vinc€S» By a Walking Gentleman, Svo, 
pp, 432. ' 

Who this “ Walking Gentleman” is we 
know not, but that he has the art of be¬ 
guiling the time of many a sitting gentleman, 
we may fairly infer from our own expe¬ 
rience. His Talcs of the Roadside” are 
four in number only; but they have the 
advantage of being connected together b}' 
one interesting narrative, and develope with 
great force and accuracy the state of society, 
and the peculiar names 'which distinguish 
the inhabitants of some of the French pro¬ 
vinces. Since the appearance of Geoffrey 
Crayon’s Sketch Book, we have seen no¬ 
thing of the kind so entertaining as the 
present work, whether we regard the faith¬ 
ful delineation of character it exhibits, or 
the art displayed in giving to fiction the air 
of truth. The first Tale is entitled, “ The 
Father’s Curse,” and is pathetic in a high 
degree; the second has for its name, “ The 
Exile of the Landes,” the hero of which is 
most powerfully drawn ; while the subordi¬ 
nate characters arc admirably varied, and 
introduced with much good taste. The 
third Tale, ciilled “ The Birth of Henry 
IV.,” is not sp full of interest as the two 
preceding ones; nor does it possess such 
claims on our attention as the one entitled, 
** La Vilaine Tetc,” with which the volume 
closes. The appellation of La Vilaine Tele 
is given to a young orphan peasant-girl of 
the name of Jeanette, who was iuniablc, 
engaging, and tender-hearted; but who, in 
personal attractions, was the very opposite 
of what is termed prepossessing: nay, in 
fact, as our author plainly tells us, she was 
downright ugly. Though in principle a 
determined royiUist, Jeanette was suffi¬ 
ciently interested in the fate of La Coste, 
a republican soldier, to afford protection 
and shew him many acts of kindness, when 
wounded and taken to the village in which 
she resided, as a prisoner. Victory at 
length, however, declm'ed in favor of the 
Republicans; and the artless Jeanette was 
hurried away to the prison of Nantes, with 
man^ other royalists, on charge of treason 
to the Republic. This affords our author 
an opportunity of describing the terrific 
horrors of a piison scene, where dun¬ 
geons and shackles, blood and blasphemy 


surrounded them,” with all the petrifying 
effects of a sad reality. Each republican 
soldier, it seems, was permitted to choose 
from the condemned, one woman to be 
acknowledged as hi$ wife; and it was thus 
that Jeanette, having been almost miracu¬ 
lously discovered by La Coste, was rescued 
from that ignominious death to which the 
executioners were hastening her. 

Our limits preclude us from making ex¬ 
tracts, or many passages might have been 
quoted in confirmation of our I’emarks. 
There is a view of generous sentiment that 
pentodes the whole work, occasionally en¬ 
livened by strokes of genuine humour, and 
here and there interspersed with poetical 
fj'aginents of real merit. 

The Curate^ s Daughter ; a Tale for Young 

Persons. By Mary Mullion. .3^. Od. 

It always gives us pleasure when we find 
respectable talents employed in forming the 
character, or contributing to the rational 
cntcrtmiinieiit of youth. That such is tlic 
ciuse in the agreeable little volume before 
us we readily admit, and for performing her 
part so well, we cordhdly thank our fair 
author, in common with many of her sex 
who have of late years prece<led her in 
the “ delightful task.” The Curate’s Daugh¬ 
ter is, in fact, a pretty specimen of what 
may be effected by interweaving an interest¬ 
ing tale with moral reflections, arising 
naturally, as it were, out of a variety of 
well-chosen incidents. Our limits neces¬ 
sarily confine us to a very sliort extract, 
by way of illustration. Speaking of the 
similarity between the progressive stages of 
a day’s journey and that of life, our author 
observes :—“ At the separate stages, how 
differently are we accommodated I In one 
place there is an ample provision; wc par¬ 
take of the repast with cheerful spirits, 
thinking how fortunately wc arc situated: 
but lo ! in a moment wc are ordered to pro¬ 
ceed; and, half refreshed with the enter¬ 
tainment, wc reluctantly obey the summons- 
At the next stage wc have a cold and cheer¬ 
less rece[)tion ; and, amidst the bustle 
and confusion of different passengers, arc 
obliged to wait patiently the pleasure of 
the hostess: but she is preparing her diun- 
tles for the rich and the noble, and is to¬ 
tally careless how wc are treated.” 
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** Thus it is with life: at one period we 
are bountifully supplied with worldly bless¬ 
ings ; but in the midst of our enjoyments 
we are obliged to hasten on our journey, 
and then we are called upon to exercise 
many qualities that had lain dormant in our 
hearts. May your mind, my dear Ellen, 
be disciplined to events as they arise, and 
may it be your lot to pass over the journey 
of a day and that of life equally blameless, 
assisting and contributing to the comfort of 
those around you, as occasion require; and 
amidst all the jostling and petty inconve. 
nicnccs on your journey, with an unruffled 
temper and with cheerful hopes ma}' you 
look forward to the close of the day, when 
you will take a final farewell of those with 
whom 3 "ou have joiirnied.** 


7%r Boardivfr School ; or^ Fmmltar CVjwncr- 
$aiiom between a Governess and her Vu- 
pits, 4s. 

This is a lively and interesting work; 
and from the style in which it is written, 
and the tenor of its prccejits, we have great 
reason to believe it is by the author 
of “ The Curate’s Daughter.” M^ithout 
being enabled to f)lacc it on a level with 
the latter work, wc think it an ainusiiig 
trifle, and well calculated for the recreation 
of young ladies, for whose use it is 
designed. 

A Series of Moral SongSy composed and 
de<licated to the Young liadics of Misses 
Turners’ Establisluuent, Theresa House, 
Ilamincrsinith, by J. C. Clifton, (de¬ 
menti and Co.) 

We took notice of No. 1 in our Number 
of February; since that ])eriod six more 


IS rather common; the melody might flow 
smoother with the words, especially as the 
symmetry of the poetry is excellently cal¬ 
culated for popular musical strains 

** O, tlie eye tliat’s bright 
Witli the l>cams of light. 

From innocence that shine; 

Is a ray of grace 
To tlic human face, 

Of loveliness divine.” 

No. 6, ** The wandering Minstrel poor and 
hlind.^* The melody of this ballad, as well 
as the effective combinations of the parts 
(the song concluding for three voices), does 
Mr. C. great credit. No. 7» “ Then of 
goodnesSyOiumcr delay the hour We con¬ 
sider this a beautiful air, set in a masterly 
manner; it finislies also for three voices. 
The s}'mphonies of these songs are of a 
pleasing and characteristic description, and 
the work will be comi)lcted (as wc under¬ 
stand) in twelve numbers. The words are 
written by IF, F, Collardy a partner of the 
house of Clemcnii and Cu., wlu) lately ob¬ 
tained the Impcnal Talent of Grand and 
Square VlanofortCy with newly invented/ftf/- 
inonic Swell ami Bridge of Reverberation. 
A .short outline of the power of this 
instrument may not be unwelcome to our 
readers. 

“ The first augmentation of power is by 
lifling the hannonic swell ; the second, by 
dropping the hannonic swell and raisitigtlie 
dampers; the third, by raising the Iianiio- 
nic swell and damj)ers together. By the 
lust means the performer adils all the tones 
whicli are .sympathetically elicited from the 
strings between the original bridge and 
bridge of reverberation, over and above jili 
that can be produced on instruments of 
the common construction; and the effect 


numbers have come to our hands. No. {: is accordingly of extraordinary richne.ss and 
entitled, “ My pretty Anne, Good NVg///,’* 
addressed to an infant, is a tender and 


affecting air, according well with the words* 
and the harmony is likewise effective. No, 
3, “ Awakcy O sleeper sweety awahef ad¬ 
dressed to a mother’s darling, is also wel| 
imagined, and suitable to the text: the har¬ 
mony throiighout exhibits very interesting 
traits. No. 4, “ The pure Heart's cheerful- 
Smile" is entitled to our highest commen¬ 
dation ; although a hidden octave and 
fifth has crept in. No. 5, “ O, the Eye that's 
bright" excepting the harmonica! parts, 
Ho, 174.—To/. XXriL 


power. 

■ “ These inventions arc alike applicable to 

! upright, cabinet, aiul square piano-fortes ; 

the latter of which acquire, by this new 
I mode of construction, much of the rich- 
j ness and depth of tone peculiar to grand 
I instruments.” 

The improvements, as simple in them¬ 
selves as their effects are striking, enable 
the player greatly to extend the variety of 
his performance, and are acknowledged to 
have given a new choracu t to the instru¬ 
ment of the most effective Kind. " Upon 
Z CJ 
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the whole, the inventor seems to have ac- 
con)})llshcd far more than could have been 
expected, after the very high state of im- 
])rovcincnt the piaiio*forte had already at> 
tained.** 


The BcIU of SL Peiershurgh, with variations, 
for the piano-forte, by A. Voight. Hod- 
soil. 

Mr. V. has selected a most agreeable 
national ballad for the theme of these varia¬ 
tions, ^hich, though only four in number, 
offer much novelty of effect, at the same time 
that they lie well under the hand, and are by 
no means difficult to perform. The second 
variation, which begins with a spirited and 
ingenious foriCy glides with mnch grace and 
smoothness (by means of a decrctccndo pas¬ 
sage) into an interesting dolce' movement, 
which aguin is finely contrasted by the suc¬ 
ceeding variation. The piece concludes b}' 
an effective Allegro in J, giving life to the 
whole composition. 

Select Italian Airs, No. 3.—“ Di piaccr 
mi habra il cor,” arranged for the piano¬ 
forte, and dedicated to Miss Tatem, by 
S. F. Riiubault. Hodr^oII. 

This favorite air of Rossini consists of 
two movements, a inoderato and allegro, 
which Mr.'R. has arranged as an agreeable 
piano-forte lesson, that cannot fail to please 
the majority of performers. In page 3 
appear some trivial errors, as hidden octaves 
and fifths, w'ith which wc are not inclined 
to tax Rossini. 


Hymns for Christmas Day, composed (with 
an accompaniment for the organ or 
piano-forte) by S. F. Rimbault. Hodsall. 
The hymn “ Hark the Herald Angels 
sing'* by Dr. Watson, is well set, and 
although rather light, by no means unbe¬ 
coming sacred strains. We consider the 
rhythmical construction of the last sym¬ 
phony better than the first. 


An Introduction, Slow Movement and Rondo, 
composed for the piano-forte, and dedi¬ 
cated to F. W. Collard, Esq. by Joseph 
Dc Pinna. (Chementi and Co.) 

This piece ranks high among the produc¬ 
tions of Mr. Pinna, whose rising genius 
and industry deserve commendation. The 


Introduction, in f, is well imagined, and the 
harmonic combinations are striking; it ia 
neither too long nor too short: wc only 
could have wished it to be one bar longer, 
namely, 24 bars instead of 23, The Adagio 
Ca-ntabUc e Sostenutu evinces a great portion 
of taste and Judgment, and the harmonic 
construction is replete with excellent com¬ 
binations. At the beginning of page 4, we 
find an andante movement, whcrij the 
right hand has abundance of work in imi¬ 
tative passages between the treble and bass; 
this has also our entire approbation. The 
rgndo is uncommonly pretty, and somewhat 
original, and wherever repeated, assumes 
a different character. In page 7, score 4, 
the couuterpointed theme would have been 
very attractive if followed up closer. In 
page 8, the theme, moving in two parts, 
is very effective, and the presto from [)age 
10 , finishes in u brilliant style. 

Fantasia and Air, with Variations for the 
flute and an acconipuniment for the piano¬ 
forte : composed and dedicated to Morn 
de ChaOouUlc, by Toulow. (Clcmenti 
and Co.) 

This is the favorite piece which was per¬ 
formed by the author at the oratorios and 
public concerts during his visit to this 
country, A brilliant allegro precedes the 
variations, five in number, all of a very 
showy character, and neither easy nor 
difficult; to each is appended a as a 
relief for the performer. 


Introduction and three favorite Airs, ar¬ 
ranged as a melange for the flute, with an 
ad libitum Accompaniment for the piano¬ 
forte, and dedicated to his friend Robert 
Weddell, Esq;. (Berwick upon Tweed), 
by Thomas Lh’^dsey. (dementi and Co.) 
The introduction of a flowery descrip¬ 
tion and trippingly' (staccato) steps into the 
boat song of the Carnaval de Vhiise: the 
Carnival (which, liy the bye, is whistled 
through the whole xhetropolis),* is next in¬ 
troduced to the Yellow Hair’d Zaddfe, whose 
shining c’Trls beam like the rays of the sun, 
on his decorated garipent adorned with 
studs; which reflect in return what they 

*,When once a favorite air takes root, it grows 
like a weed, in every lane. 
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have borrowed. The third ushered in is 
Rossini’s Z\tt%^ zxtiiy or, in other words, 
Haydn’s Husbandman ! at least the be¬ 
ginning of it. But what does it matter,; 


were Rosnni, the son of Haydn, and re¬ 
sembled his father, he never would be 
Ha 3 rdn himself. Thus this melange walks 
hand in hand, in the most perfect harmony. 


THE HIVE. 


BrumweUiann.—K great deal used to be 
said of Beau Nash, and his witticisms, but 
of all the beaux that ever flourished, exem¬ 
plary of waistcoats, and having authori¬ 
tative boots from which there was no appeal,; 
our present subject ap[)ears to us to have 
been the chief. 

Mr. Briimwell, having fallen out of favor 
with an illustrious prince, was of course to i 
be cut as the phrase is, when met in public, { 
riding one day with a friend, who ha[)pened 
to be otherwise regarded, and encountering '.j 
the personage in question, who spoke to | 
the friend without noticing Mr, Brurawcll, 
he aflbeted the air of one who waits aloof^ 
while a stranger is present, and when the ‘ 
great man was moving ofl*, said to his com- • 
panion loud enough to be heard, “ Eh!— 
who is our fat friend ?” 

Having taken it into his head, at one ! 
time, to eat no vegetables, and being asked ' 
by a lady, if he had never eaten any in his i 
life, he said, “ Yes, Madam, I recollect | 
once eating a pea.” 

Being met limping in Bond Street, and 
asked what was the matter, he said he had 
hurt his teg, and the worst of it was, it 
was his favourite 1^.” 

Having borrowed some money of a city 
beau, whom he patronized in return, he 
was one day asked to repay it, upon which 
he thus conplained to a friend, “ Do you 
know what has happened ?” “ No.” ” Why, 
there’s that fellow Tomkins, who lent me 
flve hundred pounds, he has had'the face 
to ask me for it, and yet I had called the 
dog * Tom,* and let myself dine with him,” 

** You have a cold, Mr. Brummell,” ob¬ 
served a sympathizing group; ^ Why do 
you know,” said he, “that on the Brighton 
road, the other day, my infidel valet put 
me into a room with a damp stranger.” 


Being asked if he liked port, he said^ 
with an air of difficult recollection, “ Port“ 
Port-^Oh, port!—Oh, aye, what, the hot 
intoxicating liquor, so much drank by the 
lower orders ?” 

Going to a rout where he had not been 
invited, or rather, perhaps, where the host 
wished to mortify him, and attempted it, he 
turned placidly round to him, and with a 
happy mixture of indifierence and surprise, 
asked him his name, “ Johnson,” was the 
answer; “ Jaunson,” said Brummell, recol¬ 
lecting and pretending to feci for a card, 
“ Oh, the name I remember was Thaun- 
son, and Jaunson and Thaunson you know, 
Jaunson and Thaunson, are really much 
the same kind of thing.” 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, 
" even if it were only a farthing,” “ Fellow,”, 
said Mr. Brummal, softening the disdain 
of the appellation in the gentleness of his 
tone, “ I don’t know the coin.” 

Having thought himself invited to some¬ 
body’s country seat, and being given to 
understand after one night’s lodging, that 
he was in error, be told an unconscious 
friend in town, who asked him what sort of 
a place it was, that it was an “ exceedingly 
good place for stopping one night in.” 

It being supposed that he once failed in 
a matrimonial speculation, somebody con¬ 
doled with him; upon which he smiled, 
with an air of better knowledge upon that 
point, and said, with a sort of indifferent 
feel of his neckcloth, “ Why Sir, the truth 
is, I had a great reluctance in cutting the 
connexion, but what could I do ? (here he 
looked deploring and conclusive). Sir, 1 
discovered that the creature ]>osidvely ate 
cabbage.” 

Upon receiving some, affront from an 
illustrious personage, he said, “ That it 

was rather too good. By gad, I have half 
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a mind to cu^ the young one, and bring 

old G-e into fashion.** 

He once ^Id a friend, that he was re¬ 
forming his way of life, ** For instance,** 


said he, 1 sup early, I take a—a littl* 
lobster, an apricot pufi^ or so, and some 
burnt champagne, about twelve; and my 
man gets me to bed by three.’* 


BIRTHS_MARRIAGES.-.DEATHS. 


births. 

In Russel Square, the lady of Henry Hoyle 
Oddie, of a daughter. 

In Queen Anne* Street, Cavcndisli Square, 
the lady of C. Pepys, £sq., of a daughter. 

The lady of T. Birch 'Western, £sq., of 
Tottingstonc I’lace, Suflblk, of a daughter. 

At the Admiralty, tlie lady of Sir G. Clerk, 
Bart., of a son. 

'The lady of the Rev. D. Boys, vlcarof Bencn- 
den, Kent, of a son, tlie tenth child living. 

The Right Hon. Bady Ann La;titia Cruik- 
shank, of a son. 

At Ballylickey House, Cork, the lady of 
Major Clayton, of a son. 

In Fitzroy Square, the lady of Michie 
Forbes, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Cheltenham, G. Nangle, Esq., to Lucy 
Mary, only daughter of the late Sir II. 1. 
'nchbome Hants., Bart. 

By special licence, *W. B. Baring, Esq., 
eldest son of A. Baring, Esq. M.P. to Lady 
Harriet Mary Montague, daughter of the late 
Earl of Sondwich. 

At St. James’s, Capt. A Crawford, East* 
India Company’s Artillery, to Octavia, daugli* 
ter of the late I. Fhelp, Esq., Caslon House, 
liciccstershire. 

At Stanwcll, H. Jepson, Esq., to Ann, only 
daughter of the late Col. Bland, of the East- 
India Company’s Service. 

At St. Pancras New Church, Col. Adams, 
to Gabrielle, third daughter of J. 'White, Esq., 
late of Sclbome, Hants. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. W. Murray, Hon. East* 
India Company’s Service, to the widow of 
Col. Campbell, Ballachyle, Argylesliirc. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. E. I. Richards, 
Fellow of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, to 
l«aura, eldest daughter of W. I’hge, Esq. 
Fitzroy Square. 

At St. Pancras New Church, Sir J. Dal- 
«rymp1e Hay, Bart, Park Place, Wigtonshire, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of G. Hathom, Esq., 
Brunswick Square. / 

At Kankeilour House, G. Govan, M.D. 


lion. East*India Company’s Service, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late C. Maitland, Esq. 
of Kankeilour. 

At Edinburgh, the Right. Hon. Lord Dun* 
sany, to the Hon. Miss Kinnaird. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Capt. J. 
Lindsay, Grenadier Guards, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir Coutta Trotter, Bart., Grosve* 
nor Square. 

At Westbury, Wiltshire, Major Mackwortli, 
17th Light Dragoons, eldest son of Sir Digby 
Mackworth, Bart., to Sophia Noel, youngest 
daughter of J. Mann, Esr]., Leighton House. 

At All Saint’s, Cambridge, the Rev. E. 
Miller, B. A. of Eminanuel College, to 
Emily Mansel, fifth daughter of tlie late 
Bishop of Bristol, and Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

W. B. Cooke, son of Sir G. Cooke, of Wheat* 
ly, Yorkshire, Bart., lo Isabella Cecilia Viviana, 
daughter of tJie late Sir W. Middleton, of 
Belsay Castle, Northumberland, Bart. 

At St. Mary-ia-Bonnc, Capt. Browne, llth 
; Regt., to Mary, widow of the late Col. Story. 

I DEATHS. 

In Portland Place, the Rev. Dr. Price, aged 
74, Prebendary of Durham, and Canon Resi¬ 
dentiary of SiiUsbury. 

At Margate, G. Slater, Esq., aged 64, who 
practised as Surgeon and Apotliccary nearly 
sixty years. 

At Leap Castle, Ireland, Admiral Sir II. 
Dcsterre Darby, K.C.B. 

At Queenhithe, aged (>4, Mathew Beach- 
croft, Esq., late Lieut. Col. of tlie Light Horse 
'Volunteers of London and Westminster. 

At Brigliton, Sir J. Earner, Alderman of 
Ix>ndon. aged 74« 

Cliarlotte Sarah, eldest daughter of J. Raikes, 
Esq., Portland Place, aged 24. 

At Hampstead, Peter Wallis, Esq., aged 94. 
In Park Street, Grosvenor, Square, J. H. 
Charlton, Esq., aged 65. 

In Dean Street, May Fair, Lieut. Gen. 
H. M. Gorden. 

In Seville Row, Sir N. Gunniug, Bart, 
aged 62. 
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LANE'S PATENT CHAPEAU DE PAILLE. 

W. LANE has the honor to announce to the 
Ladies of taste and f ashion, that the above article, 
for which his Majesty has been pleased to grant 
him his Royal Letters Patent, may now be seen in 
great variety, at his residence, No. 39, Lamb's 
('onduit Street. Many Ladies have already honour¬ 
ed him with acall, but in consequence of there 
not being a good assortment ready, they have not 
been able to see it; he trusts those ladies will ex¬ 
cuse what could not possibly he avoided, and 
iiopes they will once more favour him with their 
presence, when he has no doubt that the variety 
of shapes, in which it may be seen, will give them 
ample satisfaction for their condescension. 


MR. and MRS. NEIT, from Paris, respectfully 
inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the !^blic in 
general, that they have an Establishment, similar 
to the one they formerly had in Paris, for Clean¬ 
ing and Restoring India and other Shawls, Silks, 
Laces, Gold and Silver Embroidery, Ladies* 
Pelisses, and every kind of Drapery, by a New 
Method. 

Shawls, and Silks of every description, 
Dyed in a superior iStyle, and upon moderate 
Terms, at 34, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

iBien^ingroft Lace. 

THESE LACE WORKS, being under the 
immediate and distinguished Patronage of their 
ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER AND PRINCESS SpPHIA, 
need no other euloginm as to their merits, and 
their Royal Highnesses, upon visiting the Estab¬ 
lishment, and inspecting the process of their 
Manufacture, were graciously pleased to express 
their high approbation of these beautiful Produc¬ 
tions. They arc also held in the highest estima¬ 
tion at the Court of France, where the Proprietor 
has been sent for, and personally supplied the 
diflcrent branches of the French Royal Family 
and Court. They are naturally transparently 
clear, without the necessity of starching to render 
them so, which every other requires; are more 
durable, wash a beautiful pure white, and the 
designs in every article of fashionable and elegant 
dress, are by the first Lace Artists, native and 
foreign, retained exclusively for this Manufacture; 
and the extensive orders for His Majesty’s late 
Drawing Room, exactly imitating and not distin¬ 
guishable from the most costly Foreign liaces, 
emboldens the proprietors to assert they are ini¬ 
mitable. Only to be had, genuine, at ue IVare^ 
tiouse, 30, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
and retail as well as wholesale, at the Kentington 
fjace JVorh and Manufactory, 14, Kentington 
Square, Kentington, Every article has a ticket 
attached with the arms of her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, and the full oddresnes. Orders manu- 
lactured to match any kind of Lace, white or 
black. 


Ladies purchasing, or leaving their card, either 
at the Warehouse or Manufactory, desirous of 
viewing the process of tMs Manufacture, ore res* 
pectfiiUy invited to inspect it, from 10 o'clock to 
1, and from 2 till 5, every day, (Sundays ex¬ 
cepted). 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER,ENGRAVER and 
PRINTER to their Royal Highnesses the Duke, 
of York and Duchess of Clarence, begs leave most 
respectfully to return his grateful thanks to the- 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in ^neral, for 
the distinguished patronage so liberally bestowed 
on him; and, at the same time, to inform them, 
that he has removed from Red Lion Street, Red 
Lion Square, to No. 60, STRAND, nearly oppo¬ 
site Bemord Street, where he hopes to merit a 
continuance of that support he has already had 
the honour of receiving from them. In soliciting 
future favours, W. A. begs leave to observe, that 
the strictest attention and punctuality may he 
relied on in the execution of their commands.— 
W. Alexander has lately published “ THE 
EIGHT BEATITUDES,” dedicated by permis¬ 
sion to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cla¬ 
rence, and under the patronage of the Royal 
Family, handsomely bound, price 16s.; or in single > 
sheets at Is. each. Also “ THE LORD'S 
PRAYER,” price 2s, 6d.; if bound with the Bea¬ 
titudes, price 178' 6d.; which may be had as above, 
and of every respectable Bookseller.—Compli¬ 
ment Cards in great variety. 


REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL 1823. 

{See article Hall's Patent Starch,) 

** The object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring Matter from the Wheat, in 
the manufacture of Starch, which has hitherto 
given a yellow dye to linen, &c. An ef^tual 
|. remedy for this e^^ was never before discovered, 
and as the addition of Blue has become a genera! 
expedient, to conceal rather than to remove it, a 
perfect White has neither been obtmned or ex¬ 
pected by ordinary means. The White or fVench 
Starch, (that is, simply Starch without blue) is 
got into disuse, being of a dirty yellow colour, 
whereas the Patent Starch is of an almost daz¬ 
zling whiteness, and being purified from all grosser 
substance, is, when dissolved for usual purposes, 
exceedingly clear and beautiful, and of superior 
strength. The patentee was led to this discovery 
in reference to Ukling & Co's. Lace Conceek, 
(in which he is a partner) and they have found it' 
of incalculal^e ,tiAc m preserving tne Colour, and' 
^ving a transparent quality to their lace, as it 
does to Muslin, Linen, &c.’]— To be obtained of 
every respectable dealer in Town and Country),. 
or in convenient packages at G. F. Urling and,.| 

Co^B. only Lace Warehouse in London, 147 Strang* j 



MOKTRIY eoMPENOXUU OF ABTCBTXSSMSNTB FOB KAY 1823. 


PARISIAN DEPOT. 

I At this Establishment Ladies will find the 
|most truly Elegant and Fashionable assortment of 
Fancy Dress articles that <An ltelBsi(>ly bt$ obtain^, 
t, even in Paris, as the Proprietor is in the constant, 
.receipt from thence of whatever appems calculated 
I te please the admirers of tast^fm and ornament 


ppportatioD, the Court, Balt and Evening Tulle 
^Jirettet are preeminent and distinguished paHi- 
\ciilarlv those d Colontieg, et avec moniani, which 
r'are of the immediate taste, and in great variety. 

Plumes of feathers of a novel character; pearl- 
, bead bandeaux; wreaths of bouquets of unique 
h htrge and well Be/ectcd choise of dress 
A^rfrhttes cMdJfipin^eB; Pelerines, tlchlarpfeS, 
afid^j^iue/cMeis&Tricot; BlondLace,Fiirs, Gdld 
\f^redth^ and Bouquefs, and the miost eitensivb 
vdriety 6f Artificial Ffo-sfe^s ever fmpoAed; and 
to those Ladies Whd are cnriotts ifi' th^ seleetiew 
^of llob()f6ets or Wteaths, the fabric casttroefail to 
be adnrired. 2d Regent Street, net# Piceadilly. 

s 

* * — * - 

Bt/fANICAL BITTERS. 

prepared by dr. HARMSTRONG, 

In black PxM Bottles, at IU. each, and Quarts 
at 22s .—Duty included. \ 

1 Persons purciiaritig a large Butrle of the above 
^wiU find it much to their advantage', as it contains 
.considerably ‘more iu quantity thau two of the 
[ll^BoUles. 

^ Xhm Medicine is a sure remedy tp prevent Mor- 
tificiitioti in the Bowels, and Death; and the 
(only certain specific cure iu ii»e lor that dan- 
^geroiis diseabe the Cholera Moibus, or Disoi- 
ders of the Bonel’i; Bilious and ‘Liver Com- 
.plaints; Flatulencies, alteuded with fulness of 
^be stomach; Paiu and Hearuburii, Jaundice, 
and the destruction of Woims. This excellent 
'OppYC^e'd Medicine warms, nourishes, and com- 
jibrta the Bdwels; it takds away Sickness and 
Vomiting, and eases those violent griping Pains 
in the Intestines that accompanv that cruel dis¬ 
ease the Cholera Morbus : dnd carries off the 
ofieuding bilious matter by easy motions, and 
urine. It cleanses tHe whole mass of blood from 
jiHesour, yello\^green, or black Bile, thatbiingr 
)00 Apoplectic nts aud Apoplexy, abd clears the 
|)qd]^aud coihptexinu from that salloiVuess \vbich 
Kmoui people are subject to. This itihdlciue itf 
particularly efficacioijs in reffibViog Obstructions 
» the Bowels, and Sph'sinSj ffom taking cold, 
^bese Bitiers gently purgh pliltfgu}, chnier, and 
iaetaDctioIy frotn ttie iiVdH, deri^es^ muscles, diar- 
Mw, 6r pfop'erly UYditi of the btfck, bredst, Idugs; 
ii^er, itodidcK, shlefU, rislilk; add cures path 
ind^wedkoess m the le^ ddd' joints, as the same 
uibe stfebglhans thbiill cofmHpg phlegm dr 
mg sicklier id bllfobS UkMi#. Tbe BhtaUibal 
Bl&rV' Ualh behu priVSrtd dbU‘ pbblib 

tHM with xhU' g/bniest 

Idcctfs, m m im t)y duyiidhb#; eod 

kitltebrdltid Med!dih«bytbtl^!iiitheit 

GittiBn, aKil' tfipl^ rtfcpHHMrie' pib^d ib the 


dhd Sons, Fleet Market, London ; and retail hy 
all respect ible medicine venders iu £i>gluii(), lie* 
land, aud Scotland. 


Dk. LETTBO'M’S celebrated coolini; APERI¬ 
ENT pills; prepared only b> MICHAEL 
COLESWORTHY, Chtofist, 144, Whitechapel, 
fcir Bfiiooa Complunts, Indigc'^tion, Nervous 
Dhedaes, add all Disorders (S' the Stomach, 
n6 Medtcihe can be more efficacious. The asto- 
niahittg sneeess which has attended them ibr so 
taittcy ydara, joaded to the urgent solicitations of 
the very rcomeroua Famifies who have been bene- 
fitted by them, has at length induced the Proprie¬ 
tor to appoint the following respectable Venders: 
Mr.Sange^IAO, Oxford street; Mr. Ward, 321, 
Ho]borh;«fr. Nix (late Bolton), Royal Exchange; 
Mr. Beals, 196, Bishopsgate-street; Mr. Fletcher, 
I7j Levidon road; Mr. Morgan, 14, Sidney-place, 
Oommerctal-road, London; and most respectable 
Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Sold 
in Boxes at 4s. fid, 11s. and 22s. 

N.B. A saving of 2s. 9d. in the 11s, and of 7s. 
in the 22s. box; where also may be had. Dr. 
L£TTSOM*S Cough and Asthma Pills at the 
same prices. Observe each direction is signed with 
the Proprietor’s name on a Die Stamp, in addition 
to the King*B Arms, as usual; and as a further 
mark of authenticity, each box will, in future, be 
acompanied with a correct Portrait of that highly 
esteemed Physician and Philantiiropist Dr. LETT* 
SOM. 


Messrs. SPILSBURY,lor 15, Soho Square, n- 
spectfully inform the Public, that the celebrated 
Patent Antiscorbutie Drop.«,so nuiversallyreborted 
to in complaints of the Scui vy. Gout,Rheumatism, 
Ulcers, aud other Disorders arising tioin impuri¬ 
ties of the Blood, Indigestion, and Nervous Com¬ 
plaints, Will find great benefit from this valualile 
Medicine, which are pleasant to take, and reqeh^ 
no confinemenC. Sold in Bottlesat 6«. lOr. 6d. and 
£l. 2f. All foreign orders executed with punc¬ 
tuality and dispatch, on liberal terms, for ready 
money. 


NOVELTIES. 

DISON,* Willson & Co. impressed with a 
due sense of gratitude to the Nobility, Gentry, aud 
Public, for the high and distiiiguisbed patronage 
they have received during their establishment in 
Rt^nt Street, audanxious to merit acontinnance, 
tHer have prepared for the approaching Season 
and Drawing Rooms a matchless and unique col¬ 
lection of l^ee DrCstes, Squares, Scarfs, Veils, 

^ Pelelihes, Lappets, Ruffles aud Frills, and every 
aitlde (in Lace) connected \rith Court and Futl- 
dnees eoetnme^ D. \v. & Co,' take leave aisb to 
remark; that ou Monday in every week through¬ 
out thh Season; they shall have the honour of 
submitting for inipectton an entire iietv article 
frottt'PkHnhiYderiga, tfausfiilfilUngtbeirKuararitee 
of tNflttgevbrfordindit in'thn production of fashion, 
and'which Ibev ftirtinfr stars will be exclutively 
coofined to thhir ettablitbment. To afford a' 
cuoriabiug proof that their goods are cheaucr than 
any intiiations, they have bow a beautiful coKjec- 
Cioa of rcoi Bruasela SpHggM Veih, from 80d. 
upwcrtld.^wjUi Squares, Scarfs, dec. equally ad^ 
iaiitatfMiu R#«l PmriS and Bruisell DreMhll« 





ikMiiim an m niBk- 


(Tndcr the especial Pdlronage of the Prtncesl JBe^' 
terhs^, Ms SseceSency the late Ambassador from 
the Emperor of Persia^ arid many high and du- 
tinguished Personageu 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 7oa rassEaTiNa, 

BEAUTIFYING, ANJ> IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 

A Lady of Title, in the course of her Travels 
and Botanical Researches in the Eastern part ot 
ti^e World, discovered a Compound forming one 
of the most exquisite and pleasing Cosmedcs, hU 
tWto unknown in this o^' an^ other Country. 
This Cosmetic possesses pecuhar Balsamic pro« 
parties energetically efficient in eradica^ng alt 
Eruptions and Impurities of the Skin,' such as 
Sunburns, Freckles, Redness, Pimples, Spots, Tan, 
and every kind of unpleasant appearances, and 
gradually producing a ^icate Clear and White 
Skin, rendering it beautifully Soft, and imparling 
a Healthy and Juvenile Bloom; in short, adding 
an incomparable Beautv to the Face, Neck, and 
Arms; diffusing a Coolness truly pleasing; pre¬ 
serving the Skin from the inclement atmosphere, 
and by a due perseverance in the application of 
this Cosmetic it tends to promote the free exercise 
of those important functions of the Skin, which 
are of the utmost importance for the preservation 
of Health and a beautiful Complexion. It is also 
of great importance to Ladies who are Suckling, as 
it gives immediate relief to indamed Nipples. No 
Family ought to be without it, as the most deli¬ 
cate Lady or Child may at all times use it with 
the greatest safety; it is so perfectly innocent that 
a Child may swallow it. 

This Cosmetic is also admirably adapted for the 
roA? and relief of Gentlemen's Faces after shaving; 
it immediately allays the irritation and smarting, 
and imparts a delightful Coolness, rendering the 
Skin smooth and even. 

In conseqnence of the recommendaHon of several 
distinguished Personagesy who attested the pre^ 
eminient Virtues of this CosmetiCf the sole Proprie* 
iors^ A. ROWLAND & SON purchased the 
llecipe of the above Ladpf and offer it to the 
Holniitpy Gentry^ and the Public at large^ as A 
Valuable Preparation* 

Sold at 8f. 6d. and 4s* Gd. per Bbttle, Duty 

included. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND 
and SON, No, 30, Hatton-garden, Holborn, Lop- 
don ; and by appointment, by Messrs. HendHeS, 
Perfumers to His Majesty, Titchbourne-street; 
Smyth, 117, Oattie and I^erce, 57, D. Rigge, 
35, New Bond-street; Bayley and Blew, Cock- 
spur-Sti^etSanger, 150, Oxford-Street; Berry 
and'Co. 17, Johnston, 15, Greek-street; Butlers, 
4, Cheafiside; and 330, Regent-street r Rbwney, 
106, Hatton-wden; J. T. Rigge,'65, Cheapude; 
T^te, 41, Johnston, 68, Cornhill j‘Jf^evmity, 
45, Edvtatid^, 66, St; Paul’s Churct^afd; Sub¬ 
ton, Bow Chut^ch-yafd ,* Bulges^ ^ Holtotn- 
hill; liOMtr, 380,‘ Profit, 990, SmdidB^cUty imd 



URLII^G’S LACB. 147. BTRANDi*NSAR 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


J 


The^ffi^ofUi^g^dBodib &c. 


cle scarcely thtfOsits y; 

mcrearihg ffiVour wit)i Bnfish bku Fm 
Nobi^ty, and tea^Oniids ftoitf 

baches of the Rdyal Faifilly, v^hb AkVe 
m2ed this original u^ehtion. 

HIS PRBSI^T MATESTt 
has also graciously racounu^ its receptibtig 
the DaAwiNG-RopM^ ever roremost to 
tenaneb the undue preelection for Forel^ 
ffictures, and has, officially ap'mint^ 6. 
and Co. Manufacturers hi ormnary. TBd 
reign Ambassadors have introduced Urling’s 
into their Courts; apd 

A PATENT IN FRANCE 
Has been obtained for the Lace wluch is im{ 
to England by adventurers, to impose on the pul 
as Foreign Lace at double the price which 
same article is sold for in the Strand. U. 
Co, jwBsess every facility for seeur^ the hei 
Parisian Fashions, ind mvite attenUoo to 
A. DAILY SUCCESSION OF NOVEL: ^ 
which, being continually prepared for Agents' 
all the Country Towns of the Kingdom, apd v 
rious parts of the Continent, must obvfouj 
present Rj mo^t extensive and. fluctuating asspi 
ment. The Point and Brussels’ Work will jusl^ 
the comparison with the most perfect. Foi 
Specimens, All kinds of the Patent Lape 
v^h clearer; and the figuring is peiibniied whoj 
6y industrious females, 

WITHOUT THE AID OF MACHINER*! 
Court Dresses, Lappets, Frills, &c. in peci 
Style, with every ^nionable Article, Tamboi 
Goods, Chantilly Veils, Mechlin Laces (warrant 
of real thread), and Nets of every descriptioii,^ 
the reduced wnolesale prices. 

N.B. Urling’s Lace is invariably sealed 
the initials, “ G. 7i U. tfiTd Co.;*’ MMif' 
Basford, Notts. 

RHEUMATISM Ara DISEASES OF ifj 

SKIN. 

REMOVAL.—Dr. HART begs to annoi 
to his numerous medical and other friend^ thi 
has pemoved from No. 35 to No 7. Lt 
Square, where he has opened a Repository; 
the Portable Dry Sulphureous Fumimting^ 
other Baths, for the inspection of the Public 
use. of Patients. 

Dr. HART thinks it unnecessary to say 
thing in favour of his Baths, as their virtues 
well knowD,*during the five years they have 
imported into this country; he therefore begs i 
to caution the Public against spurious adv( 
ments, having seen some from a Hr. C. Ttoyii 
who stiles himself administerer of his.Bathii 
upwards of five years, when in truth Dr. 
sold it to him on the llth of October les^ 
and previous to that period eve^ Bhth vds 
ministered personally by Dr. HART. 

Dr. HART’S Portable Baths con be convc^ 
with the greatest facility to the patient’s ^ 
room,' wherp he give bis persohd attend 
upon the sitane terms as were paid at his^’ 
public establishment, by which approved mt 
the jpatfent not only avoids the dan^ of cafi^ 
col<£ but eecRpes tnc iisk of c'ontamon ifleeK 
ble from the indishriminato use' of FutaUe Jn||| 











ttONTBLY COMPEKDIUU OF ADVSKTISEMEKT8 FOR APRIL 1823, 


U « PULMONARY COMPLAINrS.’* 

, i,Mr. HUGH VENABLES, Proprietor of the 

I ^vvlir discovered Medicioe deiioiniiiated VENA¬ 
BLES* INDIAN SVUUP, has thjB honour to ac- 
; ,iiowled};e the jii8ti<'c and iiheraiity with which 

iumerous Families have expressed their satL- 
iction of the eminnit efficacy of his Indian 
I'yrup, in the cure ard relief of Asthma, Con- 
unptions, and all Complaints of the Longs, 
jpre Throat, Spitting of Blood, Nervous Debility, 
Mr. Venables pledges himself that this Me- 
icine will effect a perfect cure in cases of Cou- 
Qiuptiou if taken iu time, and he embraces this 
pportunity of announcing to the Public, that iu 
rder to extend^ as widely as possible, the bene- 
tsof his Indian Syrup, hehas appointed Messrs, 
iarclay and Sons, of Fleet-market, Loiidou, his 
)le Agents for the sale thereof. Most respect- 
ble names will he given by Mr. Hugh Venables, 
f Lewisham-lane, Greenwich, or Messrs, Barclay 
fld Sons, of persons who are living testimonies 
f the extraordinary virtues of this Medicine; 
ud Parents will henceforth he icjuiced to dnd 
^at so valuable, at the same lime so palaiahlc 
Remedy has been discovered for the Hooping 
fOUgh, which, iu the mildest manoer, it eradi¬ 
ates iu a very short period.—Sold wholesale hy 
•arclay and Sons. Fieet-inaiket; Messrs. New- 
cry and Mr. Edwards, Sr, Paul’s Chuich Yanl; 
lessrs. Sutton and Co, Bow Church Yard; 
,IessrF. Butlers, Cheapside and Waterloo Place; 
Ir. ijanger, 150, Oxford Street; and retail hy 

II Venders of Medicine throughout the United 
jngdom. Price 4^. 6(f, tiie half pint bottle, with 
Foper directions for use.—N.B. The label on 
Very bottle is signed by Mr. Hugh Venables, the 
proprietor, 

ORIGINAL SULPHUREOUS FUMIGATING 

BATHS. 

. Established upwards ofT'ive Years, at 25, Red 
doii-sqtiare, Holhorn, under the direclion of Mr. 
^AKI.ESTUOWAilD, for the Cure of Dis- 
gses of die Skin and Hhciiinaiism, &c.—This 
art of Bath, whicli is patronitsud hy the most 
diincnt Medical Gentlemen in the iMctropolis, 

( the most powerful remedy kno^vn for the Cure 
I tile different Diseases that affect the Skin ; dis* 
ises which have long been the scourge of a great 
iirt of the human race, and for which, till the 
ivention of the Fumigating Bath, tlie art of 
(edicinc possessed uo certain and effectual re- i 
tedy; whereas this new method of treatment 
l^edily eradicates from the Skin diseases of the 
^sC obstinate and inveterate descripiion—such 
ttbe Lc)>rosv, Scorbutic Eruption, Ring-worm, 
other Eruptions of the Skin, which have' 
jjlisted the custoinary applications of medicine; 
|thc same time the operation of tiie Bath is far 
being unpleasant: by many it is even consi- 
'ire^d a luxury, ft is also'woriliy of remaik, that 
fien once the disease is made to disappear- it is 
•j^ver afterwards liable to return ; for tiie heat ol 
Ijie Bath, by stimulating the Vessels of the Skin to 
ifereased actioo, causes them to throw off all tem- 
{jirary ohstnictiug matter, leaving the Pores of 
ie Skill opeu to receive the Fumes of the Sulphur 
Itb winch the Bath is i^trongly itiipregtiatcd, 

, nicb speedily* destroys the diseased cuticle, a 
skip is pro^pced, and thus are its healthy 


caVif, but too ofteu drive t he eruption froni no 
part of the body and cause it to break out with 
increased rigour iu another, and thus is every ei- 
lort to subdue the disease, by topical applications, 
generally foiiud to be totally iiieffectiialj but not till 
the patient has been disgusted with the lediousness 
and hlthiuessof the applications employed; wherc- 
as, on thecoiitrary, this new method effects aspeedy, 
certain, and permanent cure, uuatleiided with any 
inconvenience of this sort. For Rlieuinatisiii, 
Rtieurnatic Gout, &c,, without overrating its ef¬ 
fects, this Bath may be considered a specific; nor 
is it greatly to he wondered at, as it is well known 
i that the chief cause of Rheumatism is an ohstruci- 
j ed perspiration, and a want of due circulation in 
the parts affected, both of which are entirely re- 
: moved hy the operation of this Bath. There is 
also another very considerable advantage attend¬ 
ing the use of this Bath : it invigorates the Con- 
siiiutioii, ami, hy strengthening the tone of the 
system, improves the general health of the Patient; 
and so powerful arc its effects upon the Nervous 
System, that many, who have been in a most low 
and desponding state, liave, by the operation of 
a single Bulb, been immediately rendered tnui. 
quil and active. 

The incalculable advantages that have aircad y 
and the still greater that may he expected to he 
derived from so powerful a remedy, renders it an 
imperative duty iu me, as the Proprietor, to give 
all the piihlicity iu my power to its hciicHcial ef¬ 
fects, being fully convinced, from the great expe¬ 
rience 1 have had in its administration, that Sul¬ 
phureous Fumigationisthe oiilyand certain known 
remedy for many diseases, which neither the ut¬ 
most skill, or length of time, has been able to 
effect. Such, therefore, as may be aillicted with 
any of the above-mentioned discuses, may rely 
upon having them permanently removed by the 
Sdpiiiireous Fumigating Baths; and if they will 
call at my Estuhlisliment, 25, Red Liou-squarc, 

1 will give them every further information they 
may require concerning them; and still further, 
for their oun sutisfuctioii, 1 would recommeiid 
them to procure two l^umplilets on Sulpluircuiis 
Fumigation, written hy two eminent Medical 
Gentlemen at Dublin—namely, Sir Arthur Clarke 
and Mr. Wallace, which nmy he had at any of the 
Medical Booksellers, and by which they will find 
1 have hy no means overrated the asioiii»hing 
effects my Baths are capable of producing. 

The expense of the Baths 1 have made as mo¬ 
derate as possible; and in order that the poorer 
classes may he enaliled to partake of the henelitof 
this vaiiiahlc remedy as well as the rich, 1 have ■ 
fitted up separate Rooms and Batlis for them, and 
regulated the charges accordingly. I also admi¬ 
nister Baths gratis to such poor persons as are 
particularly recommended hy Medical Gentlemen, 
or hy such as are tiiemselves taking the Baths. 

Fur such Ladies and Geutlemcn as prefer bar- 
iiig the Baths admiuislcred to them at their own 
homes, I have portable ones, with which I uttciul 
for that purpose; and those who reside in tlie 
Country, and are desirous of being beueiited by a 
course of the Baths, will meet, at the Esiahlish- 
inent,^,every accoinmodaliou they may require. A 
short Treatise ou Sulphureous Fiimigatioii may lie 
had gratis, on application at my Estahlishmcnt. 
CHAULES TROWAKD, 25, Red Lion-rquare. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Sujiplcmcut to the present volume, containing the conclusions of several 
articles, reviews of important works published since Christmas, retrospective 
sumnuiry of the fashions, with five elegantly engraved and coloured figures, 
the titic-iiage, index, Ac. &c. to complete the volume, Ac-Ac. &c. will be pub¬ 
lished on tlie first of July. 


Our “ Old SulK>cri!)er'’ conjectures rightly; the late alteration he notices, in 
tho appearance of our miscellany, we can assure him, ma^ be taken as an omen of 
general improvement. 

AV'e will endeavour to do our respected friend B. (L justice next month ; slie 
always lias our thanks for her favours. Does she hear from us regularly? Our 
worthy Parisian cerrespondent is mistakmi; every thing will soon be arranged, we 
liope, satisfactorily. 

‘‘ Bridget,” is received. 

Correspondents are particularly requested not to po.sfpone forwarding their 
several contributions beyond the 16th of the month, cither to Messrs. VVmitta- 
KEit.s, Ave Maria Lane, or Mr. Sam’s Royal Subscription Library, Pall Mall, 
and 21, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, otherwise tlieir insertion cannot be 
depended on, as the Magazine is partially arranged for the press on the above- 
mentioned date. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every 
month, as published, may have it sent to them to New York, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West-Indies, by Mr. Thoknhill, of the General Post OHice, 
at No. 21, Sherhorne-lanc; to the Brazils, Madeira, Gibraltar, Malta, and all 
parts of the Mediterranean; to Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal; and to France and Holland, at 17s. Gd. per Quarter, by 
Air. CowiE, at the Foreign Newspapc" O^ce, No. 22, Shcrbome-lane. The 
money to be paid at the time of SubscriL ng, for cither three, six, nine, or twelve 
months Orders also, post paid, on the above ronditions, will be punctually 
attended to, if addressed to G. and W, B. Wiiittakeh, Ave Marla Lane, and to 
W. Sams, Royal Subscription Library, Pall Mall. 


raiNTED BY cox AND BAYtlfl, OREAT QUEEN STREET, UNCOEn’s-INN-FIELDS. 

June, 1823. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 


iliimiicr mnmtrtreii anti 


MISS MARY RUSSELL MITEORD. 


Tiil Lady wlio is the subject of this 
<iketch luis recently excited ii considerable 
degree of public notice, as the author of a 
successful trayed). Among all the triumphs 
of fenialo goniiis, this has long been re¬ 
garded as the most difficult, and has been 
held by luauy to lie beyond its grasp. Miss 
llaillic, indeed, has writtten dramatic poems, 
distinguisheiJ by a noble severity of style, 
and yet riddy tinged with fancy ; but these 
have little of the vividness of present ac¬ 
tion; little of the everlasting interchange 
of thought and feeling; little of the strik¬ 
ing situation and picturesipic eltect which 
are essential to tiieatrical success. Other 
eminent female writers have here [iroved 
their weakness, and have confirmed the 
itlea, that though women may display the 
finest tact of sensibility, though they may 
exhibit the most nice and delicate observa¬ 
tion of character, though they may have 
pathos, discrimination, and energy, they 
will always dwell on the sentimental and 
the reflective—always describe rather than 
vivify; and while they may imagine the 
npblcst and most varied train of images ' 
and feelings, they will want that Prome¬ 
thean fire which shall give present life to 
the whole. It is not surprising, then, that 
a woman who has shewn the capability of 
her sex to excel in the purely dramatic, 
should have attracted very general obser¬ 
vation, and should have awakened more 
envy and jealousy, nnd have excited a more 
bitter spirit of criticism than usuidly attend 


tlie efibrts of a lady, who docs not uflcnd 
the pride of man by intermeddling with pa¬ 
radox or with politics. 

Mar}' Russell Mitford is the only daugh¬ 
ter of Dr, Mitford, who has long been 
known as an active and able magistrate for 
I the county of Berks. Her father is a de¬ 
scendant of the ancient family of his name 
:| in Northumberland, and her mother is re- 
{ inotely but lineally descended from tlic 
House of Russell. Miss Mitford was born 
in the small town of Alresford, in Hamp¬ 
shire, and sent at an early age fur eiliica- 
tion to Jiondon, Fortunately for herscll' 
and for tlic public she was placed under the 
cai’c of Mrs. Uowden, a lady who, herscif 
possessing considering talent and a iiiu; 
and discriminating taste, was able to dis¬ 
cern and to cultivate the pcculiai* genius of 
her young pupil. Under her auspices the 
, powers of Miss Mitford were rapidly deve¬ 
loped. Her first attempts in poetry gave 
promise of no ordinary excellence; and, 
encouraged by the jiraiscs of several of her 
father’s friends, who stood high in the esti¬ 
mation of the literary world, she published 
a small volume of miscellaneous poems. 
These early effusions were marked by un¬ 
common delicacy of feeling, by a graceful 
vein of fancy, and by singular sweetness of 
metre and ease of expressioh. They were 
shortly after followed by two narrative 
poems, Christ h«i. or the Maid of the South 
Seas,*’ and ** Blauw; C* both of which pos¬ 
sessed considerable inlet cst as talcs, and 
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MISS MAHY nU-SSELL MITFORD. 


yet greater merit as poems, and were at* 
tended with considerable success. There 
is a vfvidness in these poems—feeling of 
the fresh air diffused over them, which 
makes them peculiarly delightful as con¬ 
trasted with the gaudy and fading exotics 
which ladies too oAen prefer. They are tho¬ 
roughly English, and exquisitely feminine. 

Since the publication of these poems, 
Miss Mitford has lived in retirement with 
her parents in the neighbourhood of Read¬ 
ing. She has, we believe, occasionally vi¬ 
sited liondon, where she has been con¬ 
stantly welcomed by some of the '‘best 
known and most admired writers of the 
time. Were we to judge from her works, 
we should believe that her [iredilcction was 
for a country life, us her descriptions of 
rural nature arc not mere vague generalities, 
but distinct pictures, and are evidently 
written with a hearty love of tlic subject 
on which she expatiates. 

Miss Milford’s dramatic powers w'cre 
first, we bclicvC) exerted in a few ** dra- I 
luatio' scenesone or two of w'hich have 
appeared in periodical works. They struck 
the friends by whom they were perused, as 
uncornmonly spirited and true; and she 
was exhorted to attempt a regular tragedy. 
Her first complete work of this kind was 
the “ Foscaria piece, the ncccptan(“e of 
which was announced in (he newspapers; 
but which was not produced at the ex¬ 
pected period, in conse(]ucnce of some of 
those difficulties which, though incident in 
some degree to theatrical representation, 
too often bar the passage to the stage on 
works of genius. The play was written 
before the publication or announcement of 
Lord I^yron’s drama on the same subject, 
and took altogether different ground from 
that on wliich his stern and gloomy scenes 
arc constructed. It was, we understand, 
much admired by all who saw it in manu¬ 
script ; and would, wc believe, if acted or 
published, confound all the theories whicli 
envy and prejudice raised from some inci¬ 
dental defects in Julian. 

While it was uncertain whether the 
Foscari would be produced. Miss Mitford, 
with an activity of mind of which few arc 
capable, completed the tragedy, which was 
aflerwards acted- “ Julian” was produced 
on Saturday 15th March, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, to a crowded house, and was aRcr- 


w'ards perfbnued during eight nights with 
great applause. When we recollect the 
i strength with wliich former tragedies have 
been cast at this house, that Mr. Macrcady, 
Mr. Young,' Mr. C. Kemble, and Miss 
' O’Neil constantly acted in the same piece, 
and compare with this the talent put in re¬ 
quisition for “ Julian,” we shall feel that 
this success is really a greater triumph than 
, it at first appears. No actor of any reputa- 
' tion, except Mr. Macrcady, supported Miss 
. Mitford’s play, nor was it assisted by the 
' extrinsic aids of 'splendid drapery or bcau- 
I tiful scenery. Under these circumstances, 
a run of eight nights is a real and iinccjui- 
vocablc testimony to its merits, which we 
trust will stimulate its amiable and richlv- 
gifled author to further exertions. 

“ Julian,” is unquestionably chargeable 
; with some defects, of which nialevolcnee 
• and envy did not fail to take full advunlage. 

I The plot is not very probable ; the scenes 
I arc not artificially connected; and the piece 
j has the blemish of a double scheme, each 
! part having its own catastrophe. But it has 
' all tlic essentials of tragedy as* distinguished 
■ from its fonns—true passion, deep and 
I heart-searching pathos, vigour and richness 
; of language, and tenderness the most tonch- 
I ing and true. There is no pause—no cle- 
: gant trifling—no mere shewy declamation 
i in its scenes. They arc full of high and 
I scriou.s business; of quick and glancing 
thought; of action and of suffering. As 
individual passages, Annabel’s description of 
Julian’s departure, Julian’s gradual recol¬ 
lection of the scene of honour which had 
driven him to madness, Melphi’s grand 
and swelling allusions to the regality for 
which he is grasping, and Annabel’s account 
of her own sufferings while confined in the 
tower, where she conjures up the fine images 
of Bright chattering Madness and sedate 
Despair, and Fear—the great Unreal,” will 
long dwell on the memory. The whole 
piece is entirely dramatic, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from the sentimental and narra¬ 
tive ; and proves that its author may, and, 
if she proceed, must produce a piece which 
it will be * in vain to blame and useless to 
praise;” which theatrical differences shall 
have no power to set aside; and which 
shall compel the reluctant eulogium of 
those critics, who have plays of their own to 
patronize. 
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STKICTURES OM THE POETS 


OF THE PRESENT DAV. 


No. 11 .—RoiiRKT SouTtiiiy, Esq. Poet Laiircat. 


clunj.i;!; wiili loilinus with tlinu's, 

Tcnols with boukv, and Princljih j \vit!i liuici. 


AsstiuM) ns Mr. Soiitliey is of hi.s i»ii- 
in llu* I/ilcrary IIi^to^v of his 
1 ‘ounfry, mnie of his writinj;.-!, imiac'roos 
uiul voluiiiiiioiis ns they are, Itroiii^lit liim 
so c*v)nsj)ii‘iioiiN]y beibiv the public as the 
a.'»it:itIoii of the (piestioii respectin^^ liis 
former and his pruNcnt ])olitieal opinions, 
'riie letter \vhi<*li he utldressed to Mr. 
Sinifli. ill tlieir \indication, is a curious i 
specimen of tlic triumph of \unity over 
common-sense. “ Tlie impro\oki*d in¬ 
sults.” says Mr. Southey, “ that havcheen ! 
le\elled at me both in prose and rhyme,' 
never induced me to retaliate: il tvill not 
ht: xnppoacd that the ah'd'ity for sttfirt' irn^ 
irauthiify luit happily I had lonji since snh- 
dued the inclination.” And this ejiistle 
NNimIs with large anticipations of his «les- j 
tilled 1 ‘stiniation in the e>es of posterity. ; 


whicli must, while it stores the mind, yue ' 
it also a more distinct ami ct)mpivhensive 
view* of human transieuc} and iiisignifi- ]i 
fjijH.y—when a strict a<llrerence to tlie doe- 
trine and belief in the di\ine tnitlis of reli¬ 
gion cannot prevent the froth of vanitN 
from riMiig, and rendering talent coiitem|>- 
tihle and morality ridicnloiis. In the com¬ 
mon mas.s of society, it were folly to be 
amazed, and fniiiless to be oilended at 
conceit j it is one of those active agents, 
those stimulating ingredients, w hich fate has 
flirowii in to neutralize tin* insipidity of 
common life; that life, in which mind is 
little more than instinct, whelher in the 
crowded .scenes of pleasure, of petty traffic, 
or mean lalioiirs. Hut in a mind like Mr. 
Sontluw's, rich in the accumulated lore of 
Xn. i/T).—Fo/. A'A'r//. 


ages, with perceptions quickened, and an 
intellectual eye that can look from one 
world to another, and lialance the infinitmle 
of Ififii against the e\ane-.cence of t/th; 
whose pow'er of coinpari.'on is so extensive, 
and of estimation so correct; that /tr 
should cherish those fei^'ings of happy im¬ 
portance, wc may indeed be allowed to 
wonder. He also seems to presume a little 
too inncli on his religion and morality’, of 
w hich he eviilently imagines he hivs made a 
grand monopoh ; instead of enjoying it iii 
••rateful con.ioiousness, he is too a])t to 
vaimt its posse.s.sion,: hiit 

“ .\j«])c;n' not unto men to fist; ainl 

“ S’ iitu tlio'i ju.iycst, infer Inf'.) tliy cljamhor.’'’ 

A little more charity aKo to hi^ Isack.didii'g 
breihrcn would not hurt film; i*or, allou ing 

ca* ! I he 
taiiily more hirom- 
crriiig 0110:5 

the right padi, than barely to content 
him.self with pelthig tliem for heiiig in the 
wrong. 

Jn politics, Mr. Sonthev would have us 

believe his imitto to he “ A’rc regr, ncr 

popnlo, xrtf nirotpu ';” hiit tliat the king and 

people do really weigh socipially with Iilm, 

we may he inclined to doulir; since even 

the ropnhlican enthnsinsm of Wat Tyler is 

but a poor counterpoise to the qnautam of 

eonrtlv adulation he has reverently laid at 

the footstool of rovaitv. 

# % 

\Vo by no means intend a review of Mr. 
Southey’s works: it i . a tpsk loo terrific 
and unintere,-ting to he lightly undertaken. 
On looking c’.er Joan of Arc, Thalaha, 
Madoc, Hoderi'.k. iS:c., we exclaim with 
•2 II 


Alas! how iVail a thing is man, when the i him to he a-, free as anv man U 
toil of years in the [nirsuit of knowledge, first stone,” it were c 

ing to endeavour to lead th 


into 
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Lord B) ron, “ God help thee, Southey, 
and thy readers too !’* These poems con¬ 
tain here, and there scattered passages of 
great merit; but, taken altogether, they are 
heavy, dull productions; in the perusal of 
which, the fatigue is far greater than the 
pleasure. 

“ The Vision 'of J\idgincnt,” with its 
obsolete hexameter verse, is a tissue of 
absurdity ; if there is a redeeming pnssjige, 
it is, perhaps, the following, from the 
last division of that poem called “ The 
Meeting.” 


Of Southey’s larger poems, “ The Curse 
of Kehainu” unquestionably discovers most 
spirit and fancy; and, excepting his minor 
pieces, some of which arc beautiful, is the 
most poetical piece he has produced. The 
description of tlie wings of the celestial 
spirit,” as he went 

Disporting thixf his native element,” 

might have been very profiUibly studied by 
Moore, when he was contemplating that 
late abortion of his muse, ‘‘ The Loves of 
the Angels.” 


Die gentle Amelia 
Sfretchod her arms to !ier fitliur; there, in teii- 
ilerness sliedding 

'Jears, such as angels weep. That haiitl was 
toward him extended 

Whose last pressure he could not bear, when 
merciful nature 

As o’er her dying bed he bent in severest an¬ 
guish, 

iMid on his sensex n wci^hl, and suxpi'ndrd the 
sorroiv for 

lie hath recovered her now: all, all tliat was 
lost is restoretl him ; 

Hour of perfect bliss that overpays alleailhly 
afHictiori I 

'Diey are met where change is not known, nor 
sorrow’^ nor parting. 

Death is subdued; and the grave, wliicli con¬ 
quers all, is conrjuercd. 

“ The Poet’.s Pilgrimage to Waterloo” 
docs not, in point of coniposititm, oflcnil 
the judgment; but it neither delights the 
fancy nor touches the heart, and might 
just as well have been written in prose as 
in rhyme. It is disgraced by virulent abuse 
of N^a(>oleon, which betokens more of a 
party than a Christian spirit, Sj)eaJking of 
that ambitious man, he .says— 

Fear in his heart, .ind in his souf fhaf. ktll 
ir/iose due reward he merited so wetf. 

Foremost again, as lie w'as wont to be 

In flight, tho’ not the foremost in the strife, 
Tlie tyrant hurried on; of infamy 

Regardless, nor regarding ought hiit life, 

Oh! wretch without tiic courage or the faith 
To die witli those whom he had led to deatli. 

This is no place to enter into the njcrits 
or demerits of Napoleon ; yet, impartiality 
must award him, in common with other con- 
queror.s of nutiona and destroyers of man¬ 
kind, the praise of being a great man. 


Angelic power and dignity and grace 
Were in his glorious peniKins; from the neck 
Down to the uncle reach’d their i^weiling weh, 
liicher than rubes of Tyrian die, that deck 
Imperial majesty : 

Their colour, like the winter’s moonless sky 
Wlien all the stars of midnight’s canopy 
Siiine foi*th ; or like (he nznre deep at noon, 
i Ileflectijig back to heaven a brighter bine. 

Snell was their tint, when closed, but when oiit- 
sjjreatl 

I The permeating light 

Shed thro* tlieir sulistance Uiiii a varying line ; 

I Now bright as when the rose 

■ neauleous as fragrant gives to scent and siglil 
\ Alike delight; noiv like tlie Juice tliat flows 

■ From Duoro’s generous vine. 

Or ruby, wlien witli deepest red it glows; 

Or us tho morning clouds refulgent shine 
When at forth coming of the Lord of Day 

Tlie Orient like a shrine, 

ICiinllus as It receives (lie rising ray. 

Ami lieralding his way, 

Proclainis tJie presence of tlie I*ower Divine. 

« » « • 

Tliro’ the broad membrane branch’d a pliant 
bone, 

Spreading like fibres from (lieir parent stem; 

Its vein like interwoven silver, shone. 

Or as Uiu chaster hue 

Of pearls that grac’d some sultan’s diadem. 

Now' with slow stroke and strong, behold him 
; smite 

: Die buoyant air, and now in gentler flight, 

I On motionless wing expanded, shoot along. 

j The curse w'hich Kehama denounces on 
the devoted ljudurlad, is another instance 
of original ai*J energetic poetry. 

I charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 

From stone and from wockI, 

From fire and from Hood, 
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From tlic serpent's tootli. 

And the beasts of blood : 

From siekne&s 1 cliann thee. 

And time shall not harm thee, 

Ilut earth, wlucli is mine. 

Its fruit shall deny thoe; 

And water shall hear me. 

And know thee and (ly thee, 

And the winds shall not touch thee 
When tliey pass by thec, 

And the dews shall not wet thee. 

When they fall nigh thee; 

And thou slialt seek death 
'lo release tliee, in vain ; 

'i'hoii sludt live in thy pain, 

White Kehamn shall reign, 

With a tire in thy heart 
And a fire in thy brain ; 

And sleep shall obey me, 

And visit thee never. 

And the ciirKc sliall be on tlu'e 
For ever and ever. 

The beautiful Kailyn! may vie with 
Moore’s heroines, as she 

with ;in angers voice of song, 

Pour'd her melodious lays 
(Jj)on the gales of even ; 

And gliding, in religious dance, along, 
Mov’d gniceful as the <!ark-ey’d nym^ilis of 
IlcaNcn, 

Such harmony to all her stej>s was given. 

i)ut she is endued with a nuigic lH\\on(I 
that of a Zelica, or a lliiida, for 

A charm was <m the leopju-d when he came 
Within the circle of that mystic glade; 
Snlmiiss lie crouch’d before the heavenly maid, 
And ottered to her touch his speckled sitle; 

Or with arch’d hack erect, and bending Iu‘a<l, 
And eyes half closed for pleasure, woiiM he 
si and, 

('ourting the pressure of her gentle hand. 

The t'lephant and the antelope, tigers and 
snake.s, all acknowledge the powerful fasci¬ 
nation of her song; the very monkeys fo 'gct , 
to gambol or to chatter; and the nightingale 
joins her in sympathy, not in rivalry; it 
seems, 

When she stood 

Hesidc tiie glassy pool, tlie fish, that Hies 
'Quick as an arrow from all otlier eyes, 
Hover’d to gaze on her. 

She was in truth a miracle of a woman, 


A thing 

Of Heaven’s prime uncorriiptcd work, a cliild 
Of early nature, uiidefil’d; 

A daughter of the years of ionncencc. 

This peerless damsel is at length carried 
off as a bride to the seven-headed idol, Jag- 
gernut. In the description of the pageant 
that conducts licr to the temple, the desire 
of forcible expression has led the poet into 
some vulgarity: for we are told more thiui 
once tliat tlie “ trimpels hlarc^^ and the 
torches “ flainc and flared The dancing 
girls remind us again of the author of Lalla 
Uookh, to whom this poem may have af¬ 
forded .'lomc hints. 


And sweet it was to hear the voice of song. 
And tile sweet music of their girdle bells; 
Armlet and anklets, tliut, with cheerful sound, 
Syinpiionioiis tinkled as they wliecl’il around. 

We do not pursue the story of a poem 
.so long and well known. The curse under 
which Ladurlad suffers, i.s skilfully turned 
to advantage. The idea, 

'FIioii hast h(*en called, O sleep ! the friend of 
woe, 

liUl */is ikc tmppif v'hu have calCd thve so, 

is excellent. And Kailya! watcliing the 
ascent of Erceiiia, beautifu!. 

Her eye the while was on the fartliest sky, 
Where, up the ethereal height, 

Krecnia rose and past away from sight; 
Never had she so joyfully 

Beheld the coming of the GIcndovecr, 

Dear as he was, and he deserv’d to be, 

As now she fiaw him rise and disappe-ir. 
l^nne now what will !" within her heart 
said site, 

“ For /.him art sJifc, and what have J to fear 

But proceeding a few pages, wc arc of¬ 
fended with such doggrel as this: 

'J’hcy went their way along the rosid 
'i’hat lead to Zanien’s dread al>ode. 

Tlie following comparison of the spirits 
of infants is a happy one, though not well 
expressed: 

i.ess pure than these, is that strange Indian bird, 
Who never dips in earthly strtfam her bill. 

But when Uie sound of coining shower is beard. 
Looks up, and itri-y the clouds recewei herfiU. 


2 H 2 
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I^osf inirc the footless fo^vl of heaven, that never 
Host upon earth, hut on the wing for over 
f lovering o’er ilov^ ers their favourite food inhale, 
Drink 'the tieseending dew upon its way, 

And sleep aloft while floating oii the gale. 

The concluding verse of this singular 
poem is beautifuk 

tho T.ord of Death, 

With love benignant, on I.t'idurlad sniilM, 

And gently on his head his blessing laid. 

As sweetly as a child, 

Whom neither thought disturlw, nor care en¬ 
cumbers, 

'J jred witli long play, at close of summer day, 
Lies down and slumbers. 

£veii thus as sweet a boon of sleep partiiking. 
By 4'ainen blest, Ladurlad sunk to rest. 

The Indian Mythology ts skilfully adopt¬ 
ed; ninny of the tlescriptions arc gratid, 
and the whole poem inculcates principles 
and feelings liiglily laudatory. Tlic notes 
arc interesting and entertaining. 

If the praise of great genius cannot be 
awarded Mr. Southey, at least he may lay 
claim to those much more iisel'ul, though 
loss flattering qualities, industry and eru¬ 
dition. few of the present day can cope 


with him in these ]iarticular8. The Jafe of 
Wesley, of Nelson, the History of Brazil, 
iSrc, &c. &c. all stand forth as instances of 
cither one or the other. But he might long 
since have been reminded that 

\ 

A bard may chaunt to(» often and too long* 

! Had he written less, he would have written 
: better, and laid a surer foundation for the 
' future fame, of which he is so desirous and 
so certain. The Bucolics of Virgil employ¬ 
ed that great bard of antiquity seven years; 
and after eleven, during which his Eneid 
M'as under his hands, he regarded it as itn- 
: perfect. Diodorus Siculus was i/iirij/ years 
j engaged oii his history. These, however, 

I arc extreme cases, mcntioneil rather us 
! instances than examples^ since this slow 
’ proccilurc of lal)oup is lictter suitcil (o the 
; patriarch, than the being whose ephemeral 
I existence counts, pcjrhaps, at the utmost, 
but three score years and ten. Yet writers 
shouUI beware of “ a fatal facility,’* and of 
an unintcrinitted draught upon the springs 
of thought, for they hazard injuring the 
’ sources, or inducing onl}" shallow streams. 

; Zeuxis, the painter, replied to one who 
■ boasted of his fluency, “ I paint but a 
line a day, but I paint for posterity.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND AND THE ENGJJSII. 

Bv VicoMTK DE CiIATEAUiJUiANi), hitc/i/ Ambassador from the Court of France to Great 

Britain, and now Minister of Foreign Affairs^ 


Were it not tliat a sublime instinct I 
attaches man to his native country, the | 
most natural state of existence would be 
that of a traveller. A certain restlossne.ss 
incessantly urges us to wander from home; I 
we wish to see all, and yet wcare dissatis- \ 
ficd, even after having seen all we can. I 
have travelled through several regions of the j 
globe; but I confess I have observed the de¬ 
salt better than I have observed men, among ■ 
whoni, after iill, solitude is often found. ! 

I made but short visits to tlie Germans, ■ 
the Portuguese, and the Spaniards; but I 
lived for a considerable time among the 
English. As tlie latter are now the onHy 
people who dispute the domhiion of Fu- i 
ro 2 )e with the French,* the smallest de- : 


* These Observations on England were writ- ' 
i.cn at the linic when all tlic Powers of the Con- I 


tails respecting them cannot fail to be in¬ 
teresting. 

Erasmus is the oldest traveller I know 
of, who has furnished us with any' ac¬ 
counts of the English. When lie visited 
London, in the reign of Henry VIIL, he 
saw nothing but savages and smoky huts. 

I At a later period, Voltaire, in picturing a 
perfect philosopher, places him among the 
Quakers on the banks of the Thames. I’lie 
taverns of Great Britain became the haunts 
of powerful genius, the abodes oftruc liberty', 

tinent had Ixicn subdued by the arms of Napo¬ 
leon, and had acknowledged him as Emperor, 
lliey liave considered of so much im])<)rtance 

as to have been very recently sarcastically ani¬ 
madverted on ill our Sexatk. We have, ihere- 
fore, tlioiight them, as objects of curiosity, well 
worthy our readers’attention .—of the 
t’Ulitor.J 
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Ac. It is, however, u well-known lact, that 
of all countries in tlie world, Eu^^land is 
tliuC where religion is least talked about and 
most respected, and wliere those idle (jues- 
tions which disturb sociid harmony, are 
most rarely discussed. 

In my opinion, the secret of ICnglish 
maimers must be souglit for in tlie origin 
of the people. Being descended equally 
iVom the French and (reriiians, they form 
a sliade l)ctwccn those two nations. Their 
politics, tlicir religion, their military genius, 
their literature, their arts, their national 
character, all may be placed on the interme¬ 
diate line. 1'hey seem to combine the 
simplicity, mildness, good sense, and bad 
taste of the Germans, with the brilliimcv, 
gramhnir, boltiness, and vivacity of the 
French character. 

Though inferi<ir to us in several respects, 
the ICnglish are our superiors in others, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to trade and wealth. 
'I'hcy also siir[)uss us in neatness; and it is 
somewhat rcmai’kablc, that a [leopic to all 
appearance so dull, should, in their furni¬ 
ture, dress, and mamifacturcs, evince a de¬ 
gree ol’ elegance in winch we are deficient. 
It may Im said that the Englisli impart to 
their manual works the tlclicacy of finish 
that is observable in the mental productions 
of the French. 

The principal fault of the English na¬ 
tion is pride; and this is a fault common to 
all matikiml. It prevails in France as well 
as in England, Ihongli in the former coun¬ 
try it is modified by the French character, 
and transformed iiUo scllMove. Pure pride 
belongs to the solitary man, who disguises 
nothing, and is not obliged to make any sa¬ 
crifice; but the man who lives much among 
hise(|iials, is coin|)clIed to conceal his pride, 
to veil it beneath the more gentle and viu'ieil 
forms of self-love. In general, passion is 
most vehement and sudden with the Eng¬ 
lish, and most active and refined with the 
French. The ffride of the former seeks 
to overwhelm all in a moment; but the | 
self-love of the latter undermines every!* 
thing slow'ly. In England a man is liute<l ; 
(or a vice or an ofteiice. In France such a ! 
motive for hatred is not necessary; 
advantages of person or fortune, an 
stance of success, or even a hon maty 
Mifficieni. TJiis liatrwl, which is riigen- , 
Icrcd I'v petty circumslauco, is no Jess ^ 


implacable than tlic hatred that arises out 
of a nobler cause. No passions are so 
dangerous as those winch have a mean ori¬ 
gin : for they partake of this meanness, and 
it renders th^ni furious. They seek to dis¬ 
guise it by crimes, and to produce in the 
effect a sort of terrible grandeur, which is 
wanting in the cause. This has been proved 
by the French revolution. 

Ill England, education is commenced at 
a very early period of life; girls arc sent to 
school at the teiiderest age. These little 
English girls, blushing when they are looked 
at, may sometimes be seen in groiipes in the 
streets, generally wearing long white man¬ 
tles, straw bonnets tied under the chin with 
a ribbon, and carrying across tlicir anus 
bask(*ts, containing some fruit and their 
books. AVhen, on my return home, I saw' 
our little French school girls, with their 
hair dressed with huUc anthpiCy holding up 
the tails of their gowns, looking boldly at 
every stranger, practising love songs, and 
learning lessons of declamation, I looked 
back with regret on the bashfnlness of the 
English children :—a child without inno¬ 
cence is a flow er without perfume. 

Bo^^s, too, at a very carlv age arc sent to 
school, where they study Greek and Latin. 
Those who arc destined for the church, or 
for a political career, are sent from school 
to the univerrsities of Cambridge or Oxford. 
The first is peculiarly devoteil to tiie ma- 
I thematics, in memory of Newton. In ge¬ 
neral, however, the English are not very ^ 
fond of this study: they consiilcr it to htive 
a demoralizing temlency, w'hcn carried to 
too great a length. They are of opinion 
that the sciences witlun- the heart, break 
tlio enchantment of life, lead weak minds 
to atlieisiii, and from atheism to every 
crime. The belles-lettres, on the contrary, 
they say, contrilmte to our hap|>ines.s by 
softening our feelings, inspiring us with full 
faitli in the Pcity, and thus leading us by 
the f)ath of religion to the j^racticc of every 
virtue.* 

Agriculture, trade, the military profes- 
sion, religion, anti politics arc the careers 
which arc open to the Englisimian on at¬ 
taining the age of manhood. IShoiild he 
become what is termed a grnHeman fannery 


the j! 
in-|| 

are .[ he sells his corn, hunts foKcs and shoots 

Oibboa. 
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partridges in uutuiiiii, cats a fat goose ut 
Christmas, sings Oic rouxl beef of Old En¬ 
gland, complains of the present times, ami 
extols the past, though they were no better, 
and vents imprecations on Pitt and the war 
for raising the pri(‘e of port wine; finally, 
he retires to bed tijjsey, and rises next 
morning to renew ,tlie same course. 

The English army which flourishc<l with 
such brilliancy (hiring tlie reign of Anne, 
.subse(|uent]y fell into a degree of discredit, 
from which, however, the present war has 
raised it. It was long ere the English 
thought of centering their jiower in their 
navy : tliey wished to distinguisli themselves ! 
exclusively as a continental power. This ! 
was a remnant of those anticpiuted opinions I 
hy w'hieh trade was hold in contempt. I'hc 
English, like ourselves, have always had 
an historical character, which has distin¬ 
guished them in every iigc. Thus France 
and England are the oid)' two nations 
in Europe which properly deserve to be 
called nations. If we have our Char¬ 
lemagne, the English have their Alfred. 
Their bow-men balanced the fame of our 
Gallic infantry; their Black Prince dis¬ 
puted the palm with our Duguesclin, and 
their Marlborough with our Tureune, 
Their revolutions and ours, have succeeded 
each other: wc may boast of possessing 
tile same glory, and wc may deplore the 
same crimes and the same inisfurtnnes. 

Since England has heciiinc a maritime 
power, she has disjilayed her peculiar 
genius in this new career. English sca- 
nitn are distinguished from all others in 
the world, and the discipline maintained 
on board English ships is truly extraordi¬ 
nary. An English sailor is absolutely a 
slave. He is pressed into the scr\ice, and i‘ 


that wc ouglit, to introduce English disci¬ 
pline into our navy. Tlie Frenchman, who 
is lively, frank, and gcnerou.s, is inclined to 
become familiar with his commander; he 
regards liiin as his comrade rather tluin Iiis 
captain. Besides, the state of absolute 
discipline to which an English sailor is 
subjected, can be produced only by the 
civil autliority. But it is probable that 
that authority would be held in contempt 
by our seamen. Unfortunately the French¬ 
man obeys the agent of the law rather 
than the law itself, and his virtues are 
more of a private than a public nature. 

The officers of our nav^^ were better iii- 
fornicd than the English officers. Tlie lat¬ 
ter know nothing but their manojuvres; 
the former were mathematicians and men 
of general knowledge. It may be said tliat 
we exhibit our real cliaracter in our navy, 
where wc ap[)car both as warriors and ar¬ 
tists, Aa soon aft wc bacowe of 

.ships, wc shall re.suuic our right of .seniority 
bp Sea as well as by Land, VVciniiy make 
astronomical observations, and jHirform 
vo^-ages round the world: but I think wc 
must renounce all idea of becoming a mer- 
I cantilc nation. We do every thing by ge- 
j nius and inspiration, hut we do not make u 
I point of following up our designs. A great 
I man in finance, or a hold man in cominer- 
i ciul speculation, may perhaps arise among 
I ns; hut will his son pursue the same career? 
will he not think of enjoying rather than 
augmenting his father’s fortune ? With 
such a spirit, a nation cannot become mer¬ 
cantile. With us, trad(i has always luid 
somewhat of a poetic and fabulous charac¬ 
ter, like the rest of our manners. Our 
manufactures were created as if hy cii- 
chantinent; they flourished brilliantly, and 
is compelled to remain in it, in ii|)ite of his r tlien became extinct. While Rome was 


inclination; and the man who is so inde¬ 
pendent on shore, seems to forfeit ever}- 
privilege of liberty as soon as lie sets foot 
on ship-board. The officers impose on 
him the harshest and most degrading yoke 
of slavery. How can men of such 
haughty spirit submit to this kind of 
tyranny and ill-treatinent ? This is the 
miracle of a free government; in England 
the name of the law is all-powerful, and 
when once it has pronounced its decree, 
there is no resistance. 

I do not think that we ever can, or even 


prudent, she contc.nted herself with the 
Muses and Jupiter, and left Neptune to 
Carthage. 'I’lie latter deity, after all, had 
only the secondary empire, and Jupiter 
imried his thunderbolts on the ocean. 

The English clergy arc well informed, 
hospitable, and generous. They love their 
country, and assist powerfully in the main¬ 
tenance of her laws. In spite of difference 
of opinion, they received the French clergy 
with tridy Christian charity. The Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford printed at its own expense, 
and distributed gratis to the poor French 
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clergy, a JiUtin New Testament, according 
to the Roman version, with the words, for 
ihr me of the Catholic Clerg^y^ exiled for re¬ 
ligion. Nothing could be more touching 
and delicate. It is doubtless a gratifying 
spectacle to the philosopher to sec, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, the English 
clergy hospitably receiving Catholic priests, 
tolerating the public exercise of’ their wor¬ 
ship, and even the establishment of several 
monasteries. Strange vicissitude of human 
opinions and events ! The cry of a Pope / 
a Pope! produced the revolution under 
(.'harles I.; and James IT. lost his crown for 
having protected the Catholic religion! 

Those who are terrified at the very name 
of religion, know little of the human mind: 
they view religion under the form in which 
it existed in the ages of fanaticism and bar¬ 
barism, without considering that, like every 
other institution, it becomes impressed with 
fhc character of the ages through which it 
passes. 

'J’he English clergy, however, are not 
without their faults. They neglect their 
duties too miieli, are too fond of pleasure, 
give too many halls, and participate too 
frequently in the gaiety of the world. 


Nothing can be more revolting to a 
foreigner than to see a young minister of 
the English church, dully leading his fair 
partner through the mazes of a country- 
dance. A priest should be a persoii alto¬ 
gether divine: virtue and reserve should 
reign around him; he should live in the 
retirement of the temple, and appear but 
rarely among men; in short, he should 
show himself only when his object is to 
administer relief to the unfortunate. It is 
thus alone that a clergyman can acquire 
respect and confidence; he will soon for¬ 
feit both, if wc find him seated beside us 
in scenes of festivity, if we become familiar 
with him, if he participate in tile vices of 
the age, and if wc for a moment Suppose 
him to possess the weakness and frailty of 
other men. 

The English display great pomp in their 
religions festivals; they have even begun 
to adorn their churches with pictures. 
They are at length convinced, that a re¬ 
ligion without worship is merely the dream 
of cold enthusiasm; and that the imagina¬ 
tion of man is a faculty, which, like his 
reason, requires to be fed. 

^ For conclusion sec Snpplemcnl.) 


THE WILD ARAB; OR THE CHILDREN OF THE WILDERNESS. 

A TALE. 


(Continued from our last.) 


We took leave of our enterprizing hero, ^ 
while he was buried in sad contemplations | 
at the stone called Agra’s Tomb; we must 
now seek him in the city of Russora, which 
he has reach(‘d sooner than he nnticifmted, 
by paying a trifling sum to the captain of a 
vessel sailing up the Shat at Arab.* From 
this man Zenim learned that the cafiia, or 
c;aravan, mentioned in his instructions f.om 
the departed Ghiefna, was already at Bus- 
sora, and on the eve of setting forward to¬ 
wards Medina, with a company of merchants 
and pilgrims; he therefore lost no time on 
landing at the foot of the boat-bridge, but 
imniediatel}' inquired his way to the house 
at which the cafiia usually halted, and was 


speedily introduced to the Chcliarwadar, a 
Persian;* with whom ho sigreed as to the 
expense of his journey, and was according¬ 
ly introduced to the company prcjiarcd with 
himself to cross the desart. As Zenim 
looked around with an eye of youthful sur- 
pnsc ami inquiry, at the group of strangers 
before him, and witnessed the calm satis¬ 
faction which the fumes of ojiiiim had in¬ 
fused into the minds of some, and which 
ha])py constitutions naturally bestowed on 
I others, as he listened to the livdv conver- 
I sation between them, and noticcil their 
I good fcllowslup, in all probability arising 
' from a very short ncijnaintance, it served 
\ materially to banish from flis breast the 

• The I i.t w‘'r of n caravan. 


* A t)ratK'Ii of (lie Euphrates. 
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melancholy that hitherto liacl not failed to 
pursue him from the vicinity of his beloved, 
but deserted Sabla. The place wherein the 
travellers were assembled was a sort of 
square^ built with white stone, surrounded 
by an awning in the form of a crescent, be¬ 
neath which were separately piled the dif¬ 
ferent articles of b'aggagc belonging to each 
individual, and done on so methodical a 
manner, that every man had the opportu¬ 
nity of standing centinel over his own 
property: a basin of pure clear water 
played in the centre of the square, sur¬ 
rounded by orange trees, and imparted a 
'freshness to the atmosphere which was 
extremely agreeable. Zenim seated him¬ 
self beneath the awning; and, after he had 
gazed a few moments on the persons before 
Jnm, as the emotions which we have pre¬ 
viously mentioned gradually subsided, ho 
remembered that he was a stranger, and 
felt all those comfortless sensations stealing 
into his heart, which an absence from 
home, under peculiar circumstances, is so 
apt to inspire: be felt himself alone. At 
that moment the cheharwadar approached 
him with considerable courtesy, and in¬ 
quired whether be had no baggage to ar¬ 
range. Zenim blushed deeply; he was at 
a loss what answer to make, at length 
pointing to his javelin and vest of leoi)ard*.s 
skin wiiich lay beside him, he signified, by a 
bend of his head, that he had nothing 
further to mention. “And is that all?** 
said the cheharwadar, with a look of 
w'ondcr not unmixed with kindness; and 
Zenim prepared to rcpl}’ as lie was inter- ; 
rupted by the approach of a third person, | 
on whose form he recognized the itinenmt . 
of whom he had purchased Ascanthe’s ' 
bracelet, and to whose information he * 


“ Then heaven be praised I I shall 
neither want a friend nor a director: I 
fell 1 shall not, for who, but Alla himself, 
first diixjcted your lips to unravel tlie awful 
mystery of my birth ? and will he not 
temper his heart to aid me in the great 
\ purpose that I have undertaken, who led 
you through the wilderness to direct and 
encourage my undecided course?** 

As Zenim said this, he had risen from 
his recumbent position, and clasping bis 
hands togetlier, stood gazing with such a 
degree of tearful earnestness in the stran¬ 
ger's face, as almost led him to believe he 
I was mad, and he looked alternately from 
I Zenim to the chcharwardar for an ex¬ 
planation, while the cheharwadar for the 
j instant felt inclined to believe that the 
■ itinerant knew more of the youth before 
' him than he chose to acknowledge, 
j “ Thou*rt wild to talk in this straiti !** 
observed the merchant, suppressing a frown 
by the counteraction of pity ; “ I know 
nothing of unravelling the mystery thou 
s{)cakest of; and now I reiucinbej',** con¬ 
tinued he, turning to the cheharwadar, 
j “ when last I conversed with this hoy, his 
! violent agitation of mind neitiier esca[)ed 
I me nor my companions, or, among the daily 
faces I behold, how should I have recol- 
; lectcd his?’* 

i “ But he hath agreed to cross the depart, 

‘ and hath advanced the money for las 
journey.** 

i “ Then, in Alla’s name, return it; what 
but a frantic project should have drawn a 
. boy like that from the tranquillity of his 
: home, to undergo perils, that men, long 
' inured to hardships and privation scarce 
dare encounter ?” 

“ Thou’rt in the right I” said the Per- 


conccived himself so deeply, deeply in- sian, and at the same time putting his 


debted. The merchant instantly recol- , hand into his vest, he drew forth a purse of 


lectcd Zeniin*s features, and coming kindly j 
up to him, and using the salutation of the j 
Mahometans, “ save you !*’ exclaimed he, j 

1 little thought we should so soon meet i, 
again, my young Arabian.” Zenim’s eyes . 
sparkled with new vivacity at the sight i 
of the merchant, and without waiting to ■ 
make any direct reply, he eagerly iiujuircd 
whether he was a member of tlic cafila. 

“ To be sure I am, and going with it to 
Medina, and so on to Abyssinia for aught 
I know.” 


green silk, and prepared to count out the 
inoiicy which Zenim had paid him. “ My 
God!” exclaimed Zenim, grasping the 
merchant’s arm with a convulsion of de¬ 
spair, “ in w'hat respect did I ever injure 
thee, that thou scckest to break my heart, 
to ruin me m the outset of my enterprize ? 
Recollect what you said at the village where 
wc first met—recollect the conversation you 
held there with your companion, touch 
ing the fate of the niifortiinatu UUiiithu. 
I, I am Ubniitha’s son,—till your lips re- 
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veiled the secret I knew not ray parent’s 
fete: it was my hand that saved the life of 
Morack in the wilderness^he pledged his 
honour to grant any request I shoidd here¬ 
after make to him, and I fly to retjucst the 
liberation of my father.” 

The merchant eyed Zeniin for a moment 
like one amazed, till observing that the 
vehemence with which the youth expressed 
hiinNolf, luid called together several of the 
travellers, to inquire into the cause of lan¬ 
guage so extraordinary, he sudilcnly f)ut 
back the preferred money of the chclmr- 
wadar with one han<l, while with the other 
he kindly beckoned Zenim to accompany 
liim into an apartment, wlierc they might 
have the liberty of conversing unnoticeii. 
In a ver^' few words Zenim had indulged 
the merchant with his whole confidence, and 
iuquu’ted to him the whole story of his life, 
at which lie seemed much concerned. 

Yes,” cried the itinerant as Zenim con¬ 
cluded, “ you arc both a good and u brave 
youth, as your undisguised narrative de¬ 
clares.” and ultlioiigh it was my ciirncst in¬ 
tention to adventure never again across the 
Re<l Sea, for your suite I will once more 
meet the trial, and trust it may prove the 
most acceptable pilgrimage I could possibly 
undergo towards atoning for past oftencc.s ; | 
1)111, in the niciin time, I have a fellow travel- | 
ler about to seek the village where I so uii- j 


the first letter he had ever writtai in all bis 
life; he filled it with a thousand blessings 
on the head of herself, on Buda, and on his 
dear, dear Ascantlie, and concluded hyim- 
, ploriiig their mutual forgiveness for the de- 
' cidedstephe had taken, assuring them that 
I he felt confident of speedily returning, in 
! the society of his wronged and noble father, 

; bearing that peace and that happiness to 
: which he had long taught himself to look 
forward. In the course of an hour the 
itinerant re-entered the apartment. Zenim 
hR<l folded up his letter, and in a few mo¬ 
ments it was in the possession of the per¬ 
son, who not only pledged his honour to 
I convey it safely, but to deliver it himself 
: into the hnndof Dcenira. 
i “ Yon will see my mother?” ejaciiluted 
> Zenim, subduing a rising sob. 

I ** I will make it my duty ; and what almll 
; I say to her from you?” 

I " Inform her that I was well when you 
I left me ; that I urn never unhappy, except 
' when I think on the length of time that 
I must necessarily elapse ere >rc can possibly 
I see each other again ; but that, when I 
! consider how very very happy W'e shall be 
! when tliat event does take place, I forget 
I every care in the anticipation of that one 
I enjoyment. Assr.re her that I go not iin- 
j siifiported, for (iod is ever by my side, and 
I for my sake he softens tlie heart of the 


consciously iinpiirtcd to yon the circimi- | 
sfiinces of your father’s destiny; write | 
therefore to your mother: it will comfort ' 
her to learn that you are thus far on your ; 
journey, and not without a friend, who i 
admires equally your filial regard and your ; 
fearless enthusiasm.” Zenim’s heart was 
too full for utterance; lie could only press 
the hand of the man who npjicared so disin- | 
tcrestcidly his benefactor, and on being l(jft' 
to himself with materials for writing, his ; 
first care was to offer up his full soul to 
that supreme Deity, who invariably yields 
comfort to his creatures in the hour of 
peril and dismay, and from whom the 
humblest nmy derive a confidence, which ; 
will enable them to sufiport the calamities 
of this world with unshrinking fortitude, and 
to encounter human difficulties with a 
nobleness of mind, not in nature to derive 
from its own earthly sources. Zenim shed 
a thousand tears over the letter, the first 
letter he bad ever written to his mother, 
A^>. ]7ri-ro/. XXVIi. 


stranger, and raises me up friends where I 
am least entilled to expect them.” 

“True dost llioii speak,” cried the 
clieharwadiir, v.'ho heard this affectionate 
injunction, “ for I, who never in iny life did 
rcliisc money, do refuse thine, and not one 
of all my company shall he more free of the 
cafiln than thou: I owe thee this as a peace- 
oflering, take it, and be luq>py.” With 
these words he sli|)pe<l into Zcniin’s hand 
the little green purse which he had taken 
from his vest in the square. Zenim looked 
at the purse with an emotion of exquisite 
sensibilitv, while the eves of the merchant 
and his friend were moist with tears, which 
they vainly eudcavoiircd to conceal, and a 
momentary silence ensued : Zenim caught 
the hand in which he had just deposited the 
letter to his mother; “ you liave witnessed 
this benevolent action towards me,*? said 
he to the unknown, “go aifd report it to 
inyi)arent; convey to her this little purse, 
and never did uc-'rccnnry gaze with more 
2 1 
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oA^er delight, rivet itself on secret hoard <d ’, 
gold, than licr*s u ill constantly dwell iipoii 
this iiiestiinahle treasure. The nicrcliant’s 
friend promised religiously to observe this 
desire, and shortly after retiring, left the 
grateful adventurer to confer new benedic¬ 
tions on his two associates. 'I’hat night 
/enini shared the chamber of the itinerant; 
his heart w'as lighter than it had been for 
sonte time, and when the tinkling of the 
camels’ liells, ns the tlrivcrs preparctl the 
caravan, announced the time of departure 
at hand, it awoke him from a dream of 
home and joy. On cpiitting Bussora, the 
. direction of the road they intended to puss 
was through a )ilacc called Granc, because 
there were several known wells by the way, 
a circimistancc of the utmost importance, 
and the more especially so, at certain pe¬ 
riods of the year, in a country where, 
for many leagues around the earth pre¬ 
sents nothing but masses of hot and 
moving sand, in which no plant that yields 
nurture, no blossom that purifies the in¬ 
temperate air, ever }ct implanted its roots ; 
all signs of vegetation disappear. In these 
wild desarts how awful are the steps of i 
man ! yet, led by that adventurous sjnrit 
which he possesses, lie jircsiiines to find a 
path thfuugh the trackless inas^e, and to 
inspect a scene of desolation, which fre¬ 
quently overwhelms his presumption in 
utter and dreadful ruin; frequently, in¬ 
deed, the wild gigantic crane, darting her 
arrowy course as it were from the very 
clouds, pounces with indescribable avidity 
on the w'andering, deadly reptile, whose 
venomous folds the intense heat invigo¬ 
rates with terrific strength, and whose ex¬ 
istence appears to owe itself to the scorch¬ 
ing climate, aifords a faint sign that nature, 
even here, is not without her peculiar crea¬ 
tures : the swift, unpaternal ostrich, too, 
burying her eggs in those burning sands, 
leaves them there to be generated by the 
sun, her offspring to be cherished by the 
hand of Providence. It was among these 
wastes, travelling by the side of the cafila, 
sometimes unconscious of the sound pro¬ 
ceeding from the tinkling bells fastened 
round the necks of the camels, that Zeniin 
traversed miles, buried in the delight of his 
own reflections, and contemplated with joy 
the restoration of his father: often did 
fancy picture to his young inuigmation the 


gind surprise with which the countenance 
of that parent would be lighted up, when 
he should first learn, that to the daring 
spirit of liis unknown boy he owed his for¬ 
giveness and his liberty; the transports 
witli which he would open his arms to re¬ 
ceive him: and the ardent ccstacy with 
which, for the first time, he would fold him 
to his breast. These meditations, added to 
the interesting adventures related to him 
by the good merchant, and encouraging 
conversation of the cheharwadur, served 
to beguile the length of his peregrination, 
till the city of Bussora was left behind at a 
distance of some hundred leagues. They 
were now in the very heart of the desart, 
with still several hundred leagues to cross, 
ere the cafila could pronounce itself in 
safety; that is, as far as safety may be sup¬ 
posed to arise from an immediate inter¬ 
course with the peopled world, and to at¬ 
tend an existence in a more habitable part 
of the globe. Their daily or occasionally 
nightly journey seldom exceeded twenty 
miles, at the torniination of which the 
beasts were unloaded of their burdens, and 
the various bales again deposited in the 
form of a crescent, exactly as Zenim had 
at first seen them in the square of the 
caruvansery; tents were pitched, and each 
man took himself to repose, or whatever 
euiploymcnt best suited his inclinaticms, 
cxcefjt such as were alternately appointed 
to watcli the property, in the way of cen- 
tiuels. The uncommon heat of the weather 
had now induced tlicin to proceed only in 
the night; but notwithstanding this pre¬ 
caution, an infectious w'ind w'hich suddenly 
sprung up had such an effect upon the 
mercliants, that many of them fell beneath 
its baneful influence; among the rest was 
the cheharwudar himself: in vain did they 
search for water, not a drop was to be dis¬ 
covered, and Zeniin, who submitted to 
every hardship without one solitary mur¬ 
mur, was now doomed to witness a scene 
the most terrific—the most appalling that 
ever the eye of man encountered. It was 
the morning preceding a sultry and intem¬ 
perate night, that the now greatly dimi¬ 
nished cafila staid, at sun-rise, to pitch its 
tents as usual, in order to avoid the ex¬ 
treme of those piercing rays which had al¬ 
ready afflicted several of its members with 
insanity, when an intense mist was observed 
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to arise beyond the mountains of sand, ex¬ 
tending themselves towards the south-west. 
Zenlni saw the consternation into which 
this phenomenon tiirew his companiobs, 
and eagerly iiupiiretl of his friend, the 
merchant, wlint consequences were to be 
apprehended from so unusual a circum¬ 
stance, The itinerant, whose sun-burnt 
cheek had assumed an unusual degree of 
paleness, shook his head niournfiilly. 
“ Alas ! m}^ son, it argues that our pro¬ 
gress across the desart is likely to be im¬ 
peded by the upproacliing sand-storm,” an¬ 
swered lie; and at that moment the hollow 
and grating murmurs of the fastly coming 
evil appeared to affect even the camels, 
who started and pricked up their cars at 
the sound, while their dismounted riders 
gazed upon each other in silent awe. A 
sort of a pathetic woe seemed for some 
short space to fix itself in every counte¬ 
nance ; this was a state of suffering beyond 
that of the sea-tossed wTctch, who each 
instant expects to behold the wreck of his 
disjointed bark sepamte beneath his feet; 
from this calamity there was no recoiling, 
not even by the most desperate means that 
humanity permits us to adopt. Already 
the hills of sand were in motion; the vast 
expanse of earth looked like an undulation 
of mountainous and foaming water, which 
tibscured the very liglit of lieavcn by the 
enormity of its sprays, and the denseness 
of vapour which arose from it; while the 
sun, rcscnihling an immense shield of blood, 
hung as it were about the gathering gloom, 
a terrible omen of the catastrophe about to 
ensue. The good merchant drew near Ze- 
nim, where he stood observing the frightful i 
spectacle, and taking him eai'nestly by the 
hand, “ filial youth,” said he, “ happy is it 
for those who, in moments like this, arc 
pursuing, as thou art, the best course of 
morality; thou have nothing to reproach 
thyself with. Alla! righteous Alla i de¬ 
crees that thou shouldst meet thy father 
in a better world, and in greater happiness 
than it is ])crmitted mortal to enjoy.” Zc- 
nim understood the full force of this deli¬ 
cate and benevolent explanation; he stuilicd 
to b(5 firm and manly—he struggled to set 
an example worthy of the great enterprise 
he had adventured to undertake, but his 
heart sunk within him, as the recollection 
of his mother and Ascanthe burst upon his 
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mind, and wringing his hands piteously to¬ 
gether, “ O my God ! iny God!” he ex¬ 
claimed, in accents of despair, and are 
all my sanguine )iu|>eH to end thus?” 
“Jfuhhl’* cried the merchant, throwing a 
drapery of gauze over his head, to prevent 
the hot piuticles of sand from penetrating 
his eyes: come with me: let us ascend 
yon camel, and fly before the wind as long 
as we have life to endure the exertion.” 
Zeniin hesitated not to obey, and saw most 
of his companions abandoning their baggage, 
to adopt the same example as himself and 
friend: “ Ai/n aebar,'* exclaimed a voice, as 
they hurried forward, and the rolling tide 
of earth continued to pursue them. Zenim 
felt his spirits revive at the words; they 
sounded to him like a voice from a superior 
deity; it was the sentence which first in¬ 
spired his heart with courage to the under¬ 
taking—it was the motto engraved upon 
that very ring which he still carried ia his 
bosom, and had received from Morack, as 
an earnest to grant whatever future boon 
he should demand. It was nevertheless in 
vain that our wanderers endeavoured to 
elude the destiny that pursued them: for 
though the animal on which they were 
' mounted seemed to outstrip the speed of 
thof?e it had started with from the cafiia, 
inasmuch us the persons and voices of their 
companions were no longer distinguishable 
to its riders, its feet began to plunge into 
the deepening sand, and its body to stagger 
benirath the oppressive increase of heat and 
fatigue, till at length it dropped Iwiieath the 
weight of its burden and expired. Zenim 
uiid the itinerant were now driven to the 
last extremity of desperation; they almost 
fortified themselves to sink into a living 
grave, as doubtless their followers had al¬ 
ready done, and standing beside the dead 
.bod}' of the camel without speaking a w'oril 
to each other, they hastily commended 
themselves to heaven, and besought alike 
compassion towards their unhappy fate. 
Under this extremity, with death staring 
him in the face, Zenim gazed wildly around, 
as if to take a survey of the spot on which 
he expected presently to be ovcnvhclmed; 
the drifting sand having already risen above 
his knees, when, at a few paces distant, a 
chasm formed by a rock which opposed the 
sand, met his view, and held forth a hope 
that beneath h friendly shelter hiniaeJf 

o 1 
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and the itinerant might find protection. 
An emotion of joy that escaped his lips at 
this discovery startled hia companion, who, 
observing the direction of Zenini’s finger, 
ventured to lift the gauze fmm his own 
eyes, an action which was followed by a 
burst of thankfulness, and an involiintar}^ 
attempt to reaclr the only refuge which 
presented itself. It was in this cavity, with 
tlie sand blowing over their heads, that Ze- 
iiiin and the merchant again ventured to 
address each otlier, h:i\ ing for some time j 
refrained from speaking, their mouths being 
dry aiul festered by the scorching ()articlcs 
. which they had inhaled, in spite of their 
utmost j)rccaution to prevent it. It was 
here, so far from lamenting their iiiisfor- 
tuncs, tliat they united their voices in 
adoring that all-sufficient Providence, who 
knoweth to issue forth w'aters from the 
dry rock, and to scatter manna in the lone 
wililerness.” 

Towards evening the wind had greatly ' 
.subsidttl, and the heat considerably dc- ■ 
creased; but the sands w'crc still extremcl}' j 
ilangei'ous to pass over, especially to those ’ 
whose feet w^ere unaccustomed to trarmde li 

\ I' 

on them. Zenim climbed up the rock as j; 
high us it was possible for him to ascend: I 
all natuit: appeared one wild and deserted l 
level, except at a distance of some leagues, I 
he thought that he discovered the summits , 


I resolved to iibundou the H])Ot and seek suc- 
[ cour for my forlorn partner in misery, 
i llnderthat idea he endeavoured to ascer- 
; tain the extent of their danger by moving 
j from the rock, and in two steps he sunk 
' up to his vest, as the itinerant stretched 
ibrth his hand and rescued him. Even 
! as the sou t>f the righteous patriarch re- 
' signed himself paliently to the will of his 
I father, even so let us here await the call of 
i Heaven !” cried the good merchant, as 
^ Zenim sat down by his side, and traced the 
surrounding extent with a look of heart- 
I rending anguish. The mind of youth is 
ever fertile in emergency, and at this mo- 
: ment a jiroject fashioned itself in that of 
Zenim; lie took from his shoulder the 
i quiver which was still slung there, and di- 
j vuling it into four pieces, fastened one of 
I each liy slits of linen which he rent from 
‘ his garments to his feet and one of his 
hands ; he then rcqiicsti’d of the merchant 
’ to fasten the remaining piece to the other 
' hand; and, walking on all fours, he found, 

I to his iiicxpressibic joy, that although ho 
; still sunk in tlie >sandto somede[)th, he had 
I invented tlie means of passing, with dif¬ 
ficulty, tfie drifted slioal which surrounded 
the rock. Tlie merchant, who witli looks 
of terror beheld this singular experiment 
till it was crowned with success, was filled 
with grateful admiration at the sight, espe- 


of stupendous moimtains ; this w as a bight jj cially when Zenim convinced him that on 
which inspired them with fresh hopes, be- | the liigli ground there was sure footing, 
cause it inijilied either inhabitants or vege- j! A new obstacle now presented itself: how 
tation ; but liow, witiiout drink or food, { the merchant was to juirsne his adventurous 
were our w'andcrers ever to pass the uncer- | companion; at length,Zenim suggested that 
tain track ncccftsary to be crossed? Tliey ;• he should rend his tiu-ban into long strips, 


felt that such a circinnstaiicc was impossi- | and fastening the end to a .stone, threw it 
ble, and that they had evidently merely , after him ; this being done, Zenim attached 
escaped being buried by the .sand, to perish ; the four [lieces of (juiver, one by one, to 
on the flinty rock which hud sheltered the line, which the merchant drew toward.s 
them. It is no uncommon thing for eas- |j the rock ; he then fastened two to his feet. 


tern travellers to rip open the bodies of and, slipping his hands os it were into 
their camels in emergencies of this de- :! clogs, into the other two, succeeded in cf« 


cription, in order to possess tiicnisclves of | 
the secret hoard of water, which nature :1 
teaches tliese animal.s to make a reserve of, ij 
but even the camel wa.s too deeply immured 
to afford this la.st resource. Zenim ol)- 
served with sensations of de.spuir, that the 
strength of his friend was rapidly subsiding 
for want of nourishment ! Alas! thought 
he, if we remain here, it is only to be im¬ 
molated; let what will betide me, I am 


lecting his singular escape. 'I’hcy now pur¬ 
sued their way with all the caution possible 
for several hours, till, parched with thirst 
and exhausted by fatigue, the itinerant de¬ 
clared he could proceed no further; and, 
sinking on the ground, besought the afflict¬ 
ed Zenim to ahundon him to his fate. This 
was an almost insupportable trial to the 
youthful wanderer, for although hi.s own 
strength was rapidly diminishing, he had 
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chcrlbhcU au ardunt hope of attsiining the 
Inouutain^‘y where he expected to fitid a re¬ 
turn of vegetation, which Jie was the more 
inclined to anticipate, as the forms of seve¬ 
ral birds had crossed tlicm on the way, 
whif^in^ their flight in that direction; and, 
at the distance of liulf a league, he thought 
he distinguished an object ])resenting tlie 
appearance of one of tliose sacred W'clis, 
whicli have been erected at various times 
in dittcrent parts of the desurt, in compli- 
nfice with the last testaments of rieli men, 
wiio hoped, by the fulfilment of so benevo¬ 
lent an object, to attain the a])probation of 
the great prophet, ami his good wishes to¬ 
wards their becoming iiiuuurtid. Zenim 
shuddered as he hoard the hoarse intre«ities 
of the itinerant to bo left behind; he be¬ 
held that death wiis making last ha^ oc in 
his blood—ill vain he pointed to the sup¬ 
posed well, and even offered to bear his 
companion on bis shoulder; a sudden tor¬ 
por seemed to have taken possession of all 
bis faculties, and he lay without voice or 
motion. Zenini spoke to him in tones of 
grief and eompassion, but bis words no 
longer jiroduccd any cflect. Almost frantic 
with contending agitations, Zemin medi¬ 
tated wliat course it was best to pursue, in 
ortler, if (lossible, to preserve the itinerant’s 
life; and, after some little delilieration, he 
resolved to seek llie well by himself, and ^ 
endeavour to procure water: if it could 
only be conveyeil in ihedrafiery of his vest, 
and wrung into the sufferer’s mouth, it 
might be the im^aiis of prolonging his ex¬ 
istence; and under this idea lie hurried 
away. But what, and how bitter was his 
iiiortirieation, on discovering the object of 
his sanguine expectations—nothing more 
than a rude pile oi loose stones, from the 
shelter of which an ostricli fled screaming 
away at his approach. Tears rushed into 
Zenim’s eyes : he now felt that every pros¬ 
pect of restoring the merchant w as at an 
cud; and he was gazing on the pile before 
him, at a loss whether to return and witness 
the last convulsions of his com|>auion, or 
resign himself to that indesci ibable wretch¬ 
edness which was now taking possession of 
his own breast, as the form of a round sul>- 
stance in the sand arrested his sight, and, 
on drawing nearer, he perceived it to be an 
ostrich’s egg; Zcniiii seized the treasure 
with an eager grasp, and returned thanks to 
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God almost incoherently, ilad the niinos 
of Peru l>cen at that moment within liis 
power of disposal, lie would not.have felt 
so uncommon a degree of joy; he hastened 
—he flew to the spot on which he had left 
the merchant, and discovered iiim still 
alive; his eyes deep sunk in yellowness, 
and his lips purple with .heat and lack of 
moisture. With the point of his dagger, 
Zenim broke open the egg, and instantly 
administered part of its contents to tlie 
poor suftcrer, who was s[)eedily so far re¬ 
lieved by its effects as to be able to speak. 
All that day and most of the next 2^nim 
continued to comfort and attend him with 
unremitting assiduity; ami while lie was still 
hanging over him, in order as much as 
possi'^lc to screen his head from the sun, 
what words, what language, what earthly 
pen can describe the ccstacy wliich tiirilleil 
thioiigh his soul, as the sound of a camel’s 
bell tinkled in liis (!ar; and, on hastily 
looking around, he beheld a party of Be¬ 
douins^ on horseback conducting several 
cmiicls laden with baggage, apparently that 
which had belonged to the cafila previously 
to the sand-storm. Zenim called to the 
party as distinctly as his sti'cngth would 
allow, and at the sound of his voice, they 
rode directly up to him, when, presenting 
himself nobly to the man who appeared 
to be their leader, he represented the severe 
li{U’<lsliips recently undergone by himself 
and the itinerant, and begged to be re¬ 
ceived under his immediate protection. 
The chief of tlie Bedouins, with an air 
of generosity for which those people 
arc famous, immediately commanded some 
of his follow'crs to lift the invalid on a 
camel, and give* him some restorative; 
then stretching forth his hand to Zenim, 
“ young man,” said he, “ take courage, 
your troubles are now at an end; you shall 
not only be heartily welcome to acco]i)))any 
us, but we will u<lopt every means of in¬ 
suring the life of your companion;” at the 
same time, he pointed to a camel which 
Zenim hastily ascended, and riding by the 
side of the uierchant, comforting him from 
time to time, he perceived that they were 
hist approaching the mountains. Kre sun¬ 
set Zenim was once again blessed by a pros¬ 
pect of vegetation, w'hich he )iow witnessed 

* V'*:id robbers. 
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with double transport; and even the eye 
of the itinerant resumed its fire, as he be¬ 
held the wild tamarinds fringing the sides 
of the 'rocks, and found himself once more 
likely to be restored to the society of his 
feliow-crcaturcs, from which he had con¬ 
cluded himself for ever summoned* A de¬ 
lightful emotion, of gratitude also inspired 
his heart, as he frecjiieiitly pressed tlic 
band of Zenim, and looked upon the fear¬ 
less and benevolent hoy as the instrument 
through which it had pleased heaven to 
prolong his existence; and a thousand 
times di<i he bless' that impulse which hud 
first taught him to honour and befriend a 
being so filial and so noble. After nding 
about two leagues among the mountains, 
the Bedouins turned their horses into a 
cave, which formed a considerable court, 
and led to several interiors of a smaller 
description. It was here that the chief of 
the Bedouins alighted, and giving the reins 
of his steed to an attendant, caused several 
others to assist the itinerant from his 
camel, and conduct him up a flight of 
stairs, ascending to a second cave of unusual 
circumference, while he inotionc*! Zenim 
to accompany the [)arty, himself leading the 
way. The interior of the second cavern 
received light from a considerable quantity 
of small excavations which opened through 
tlic roof towards the cast, in the forms of 
suns and stars, and wore the appearance of 
having been originally one of those rude 
tombs, in wliich forgotten generations are 
thought to have disposed the bodies of 
their ancestors, and to have described 
their peculiar virtues by carving innumera¬ 
ble nondescript animals and figures on the 
surrounding rock. There was nevertheless 
a degree of comfort attached to this sin¬ 
gular dwelling of the Bedouins; but Zenim, 
as he observed the mausoleum character 
which it wore, could not but be reminded 
of the humming birds which build their 
nests in the sockets of the dead serpent’s 
eyes. A matting of rice straw covered the 
whole floor, and over that, in the centre, a 
rich Turkey carpet, doubtless the prize of 
some recent pillage supplied the absence 
of sofas, at the extremity whereof a cushion 
of crimson tapestry appeared to f^ve the 
chief that distinction and pre-eminence, 
with which the Bedouins arc disposed to 
honour their leaders. A sort of couch was 


spread for the itinerant, while Zenim was 
invited to scat himself on the carpet 
among the horde; when, after observing 
the usual forms of the Arabians, they pre¬ 
pared to cat of a variety of dishes that 
were rapidly placed Injfore them. After 
the meal, followed opium, dates, and a 
liquor somewhat resembling sherbet, in 
which each man indulged as best pleased 
his inclinations. One or tw'O of the Be¬ 
douins played agreeably on the lute, and 
sung at the same time such ditties as ac¬ 
corded with their way of life, and appeared 
to impart a considerable degree of satis¬ 
faction to the rest of the community. 
There was an air of hos[)itBlity prevailing 
throughout the horde, which to a stranger 
could not fail of proving uncommonly fas¬ 
cinating, and could lie have ceased to re¬ 
collect the system by which these niaii- 
rauders obtained their livelihood, it might 
easily liave been possible for him to esteem 
them as a body of men, whose manners 
were far from being the least admirable 
and worthy of imitation. In a few days 
the itinerant was perfectly recovered; 

' which the chief observing, spoke to him 
and to Zenim, in a most frank and liberal 
way : “ Brothers,” said he, “ you have 

accidentally become acquainted with our 
way of life, you are now welcome to join 
it, or to depart at your leisure; we have 
no slaves here atiiong us, all here arc Irec; 
our law’s arc simple, but they arc strictly to 
be attended to.” The merchant returned 
sincere thanks for this act of condescen¬ 
sion, “ Sir,” answered he, “ the generosity 
of your behaviour, independently of the 
conviction tliat, but for your timely inter¬ 
ference, both I and my companion might 
ere now have been numbered witli the 
dead, were enough to rivet sterner hearts 
than ours constantly to your interests; 
still there arc ties in existence, which l)y 
fastening themselves to our earliest notions 
of every thing that is most dear, every 
thing that is most sacred, every thing that 
one would wish to have near him if possi¬ 
ble, in the hour of dissolution, from which 
we cannot emigrate to others even of a 
more captivating appearance. For my own 
part, I have children who would never 
cease to regret the length of my absence. 

I have reared tlicm by the strength of my 
industry, and they are the more endeared 
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to me by the very anxieties they have oc> 
casioned. God willing, therefore, 1 would 
see them once tigain, and have no better 
hands than theirs to close my expiring 
eyes—no sincerer grief than tlieirs follow 
me to the tomb of my fathers. For this 
young man,” turning to Zenim as he con¬ 
tinued, “ he has business of material im¬ 
port to perform at Abyssinia, wherein all 
the future happiness of his parents, and 
most certainly himself, may be sacrificetl by 
his delay.” 

“ Enouffh : I have no wish to intrude 
upon your firivate afiairs, and since you de¬ 
cline my oiler, I am only happy to inform 
you, that to-morrow wc again quit these 
mountains; amd after conducting you to 


; the extent of our own journey in that di- 
I rectioii, will put you in the road to Me- 
j dinu, leaving you in u condition not to 
regret your casual nccjuaintancc with the 
wandering Bedouins, who if they frequently 
violate the laws by taking advantage of the 
rich, sometimes attempt at remuneration, 
by aiding and protecting the defenceless.” 

Zemin and the itinerant bowed their 
heads at these words, and were Jil^out to 
unbosom their mutual sentiments, as the 
Bedouin with an almost imperative motion 
of his hand expressed their thanks, and 
turning towards some of his followers, pro¬ 
ceeded to make arrangements for his in¬ 
tended departure. 

(For vonclimon »ee Supplement.) 
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(Continued from our last.) 


O, iLATTKUY I how potcut IS thy influ¬ 
ence, even arising from the humblest sources. 
It was nothing hut blind obedience to the 
weakness of self-o])inion, that induced Lis¬ 
ter, in defiance of Gcordic’s admonition, to 
visit Wardock, ou her abode of abject 
wretchedness, and to pity that forlorn con¬ 
dition, which she represented to him arose 
entirely from unmcritcil persecutions; and 
in those persecutions Wardock seemed to 
find an excuse for every enormity. Had 
she been dishonest, it was the eflcct of per¬ 
secution; hud she been infamous, it was 
the result of persecution ; and was she 
steeped in notorious want, still, still it was 
the consequence of persecution. One fine 
afternoon, as Lister was riding in the fields, 
he happened to pass Wardock’s cottage; 
she was seated in the sun at the door: he 
observed that she was unusually mclan- 
clioly, and drawing near, inquired the rea¬ 
son : “ Out upon them !” said she, rising 
from the ground; “ they refuse to grant 
me relief, because they will have it that I 
am strong enough to work in the hay, w-hen 
my limbs are dried up with long suffering, 
cramps, and agues; but you, Mr. Lister, 
you arc the man to feci for the miseries of 


the poor. O, that there was but more of 
your kind-heartedness dis[)layod, by sucli as 
have it in their power to do good; they tell 
me that I shall not lead the life of a vaga¬ 
bond, but that 1 shall go into the work- 
house. What, afford me no better shelter 
than tliis, and want to rob me of it; no 
better food than the wholesome uir in whicit 
1 was bred, and want to shut me up in 
their spinneries and sickvrk's? God forbid ! 
Mr, Lister; God forbid it! kind Mr. Lis¬ 
ter ! tliere’s no other gcntleniiui liesidcs 
yourself in all the parish; do you interfere 
for me, or 1 shall be poisont^d and pent 
up I! With these words the tears streamed 
copiously down her sun-burnt cheeks, and 
she gave way to sobs of the wildest descri])- 
tion. The dose of adulation which she had 
contrived to mingle in her discour.se, had its 
weight with the person to whom it was ad¬ 
ministered; and, in order to console her, 
Lister promised that if the overseers to 
whom she alluded refused to grant her a 
suitable allowance out of the workhouse, 
he himself would individually afford such a 
maintenance as might cnablq her to sup¬ 
port her child till she should become 
strong enough to accept of some employ- 
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incjit on his own fanii. Wanlock’s tears 
soon abated at this intcDigenco, and she 
was pouring forth a torrent of unmeaning 
thanks at the very moment when Mrs. his- 
ter, accompanied by Jenny, was tiiking a 
stroll towards the ha^'-iueatlow. Do hut 
look, ma’am 1” cried Jenny, us she got over 
a stile crossing the footpath un<ler a hedge*, 
wliieh concealed them from the observation 
of Natty and Wardock, who were on tlie 
opposite sale of the adjoining lane; “ do 
but look, if there hc’nt Master and War- 
dock Kelinilsoii tog(;th(.‘r again ! 'fhen* must 
l>e a something betwixt’em: Jkiiowsas how' 

. if he was mv husband-” Mrs. liistcr 

4 

stsu’cd at Jenny with surprise, and ptu'ping 
through the hedge, slic indeed saw Natt} 
leaning Iciflurcly over the pummel of liis 
saddle, and conversing very familiarly witli 
Wardoek."-“ ’Tis tine,” said she, “ I see 
Mr. Jiister talking with that poor woman; 
but what theni^”—“ What, then! Wh\, 
Missus,you gave I an ould gonnd this morn¬ 
ing, and I shoudn’t show myself very thank¬ 
ful if so being ns I didn’t let you into a bit 
of a secret: people say that master is no 
more afraid of going into yindcr house, 
than lie be into his own: he’s alvva 3 's a 
talking about poor Wardock this; and 
poor Wardock that: now, nobody ever 
thought of flitt ing sich a kreter afore, and 
1 shoud’nt be surprized if sh<; gin him some 
love powder in the christening ale.” 

Mrs. IJstcr turned deadly pale at this 
discourse; she now sa\^ her husband ride ; 
awaj’ without the resolution of calling after 
him, and observed that the eye of Wardock 
followcil htjn with a leer of exultation 
which she could not at all understand. 

Jjook how the owld witch grins,” said 
Jenny, in an under-tone, as ii* afraid of 
Wardock’sagency; “ no doubt but the cliann 
w'orks sw'eetly.” 

“ What is it you mean, fool?” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Lister, pettishly, as ii’ ashamed 
of the interrogation. 

“ Fool! well, I likes to he called fool 
by one that’s gotten sich good grounds to 
laugh at other folk,” answered Jenn^', with 
a saucy laugh ; ** what do I mean, ma’am ? 
lauks, you can’t perteud not to know that, 
when you were a bed didn’t I, wi* my own 
two cars, hear master promise to become u 
father or a frind to Wardock’s brat! a brat 
that to my mind niver had not no father at 


all—howsoindevcr, if you likes thc.se here 
goings on,why’tisn’t not iiobusinesso* mine, 
only, as an honest servant, I just feels it 
tnv duty to let ye into the light o’things, 
that’s all.” . 

Mrs. Lister had proceeded a considerable 
way, eagerly listening to all Jenny said, yet 
aj)pcaring to avoid it. Jealousy is a dry 
eommodit}', which a spark instautl)' kin- 
tllos to a violcjit flame. Kre now, it has 
made angels demons; no wonder tlieii it 
should occasion an electric slu)ck,iu a mind 
not eminenlly above inedioerity, I o;K^ 
knew' n person w ho was jealous of a ' 

bird, which reeeiv(*d too much atteutiinji 
from the hand he estimated beyond all 
others ! and he actually snllcred the tiling 
to escape privately from its cage, rather 
than endure the luovtiricution of seeing it 
caressed constantly by bis mistress. In the 
course of the day Mrs. Lister had reasoned 
with herself on the nature i»f Jenn\’.s sus¬ 
picions, and, like most people who reason 
with jaundiced intellects, confirmed their 
justness in her own mind ; the wretelu'd- 
ncss attaching itself to Wardock, her for- 
I bidding appearance, her repulsive manners, 

! availe<l nothing: every svmptom of recent 
I indi/lerencc on the part of Lister was now 
Slimmed up, and cventimil^’^ did Mrs, Lister 
conclude herself a iniscrahlc, mined- wo¬ 
man : still, with a jihilosophy not common 
j to the inconsistencies of u jealous soul, she 
I resolved to Imve convincing prof>fs before 
slie proceeded to acensations or rcproaehcH; 
and, alas I that material point, triaterial to 
her thinking, was not long in presenting it- 
j self, for that very evening the overseers 
! called upon Mr. Lister, as it shoultl seem 
by his own appointment, to consult over a 
bottle on w’liat was best to be done with 
the mendicant Wardock Kennilson. Mrs. 
Lister, who was st^ggling to stifle the ser¬ 
pent ill her hosoiy, was present at this in¬ 
terview, little dreaming of the subject which 
required .such especial iliscnssion. Creortlic 
Pule was the first to open the proceeding. 
Mrs. Lister coloured as the name of War- 
dock met her car, but remained silent: 
the overse''rs were for Wardock’s being 
immediately taken to the workhouse; 
they instanced her wild and idle way of 
life as lieing a pernicious example. Lister, 
however, objected to enforcing the woman 
from her own home, as she had called it: 
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** he would not,*’ be said, see an abused 
creature so oppressed; to him she had 
always conducted herself mildly; and if to 
others she had made use of strong terms, 
would not a worm turn again, when it was 
trampled on ?’*—“ Trampled on !*’ exclaim¬ 
ed one of tile overseers, indignantly; “ did 
yon know the arts and wiles of this wo¬ 
man, and the trouble she has given us from 
time to time, you wouldn’t talk at this rate.’* 
— Hut slie has met with cruel persecu¬ 
tions,” said Lister; “which ought not to 
be continuctl.—“ Persecutions !” observed 
Geor<lic Pule; “the old story!” and he 
burst into a laugh, in whicli he was joined 
by the overseers. “ I see how it is,” con¬ 
tinued Natty, suppressing his anger at the 
laugii which seemed not a little levelled at 
himself: “ but I take an interest in War- 
dock Keiinilson. I have f>romised to be a 
friend to her, and will do it out of my own 
iiieaus.**—“ Why, the old witch has done 
him completely,” roared Gconlie: “ and all 
the characters Inughed louder than before, 
except Mrs. Lister; who could no longer 
restrain her rage, but starting up with the 
ex[U’ession of a demon in her countenance, 
“ ’TisuUtrue,” cried she; “ too true; yon 
are, indeed, the dupe ol* that base, low- j 
bom wretch, or you could never endure 
these taunts; and is it thus my property 
must be consumed ? But 1 deserve it, for 
demeaning myself to marry again as 1 have 
done. J’ll not bear it; no : I’ll quit this 
house for ever *ere I’ll consent to see a i 
husband of mine made a laughing-stock for 
llie whole village, and myscH' a laughing¬ 
stock, and my poor tlear yfV.sHuislmnd a—” 
Here Mrs. Lifter’s overcharged feelings 
were too much for her, and she sunk back 
into a chair just as Jenny, who had been lis¬ 
tening, ran into the room, exclaiming, “ ah ! 
poor kreter ! I knew she wouldn*t he able 
to keep up her spirits; 1 couldn’t when I 
was jealous of squinting Molly Perkins. 
At the word jcalotiSy a mutual untlerstand- 
ing seemed to take place ; Lister appeared 
vexed, if not a.shamed, of the object of his 
wife’s suspicions : butGcordie Pule and the 
overseers in a liaU-smothercd smile, .said 
“ if he liked to keep Wardock Kennilson 
out of the workhouse it was nothing to 
them.” The next day, however, Wimlock 
Kennilson went to the workhouse, and 
her ruinous cottage was pulled down, to be 
Ao. \n.~VoL XXVIL 


rebuilt at the leisure and expense of the 
parish. The circumsfance which the meet¬ 
ing of the overseers had thus decided on, 
and the scene they had witnessed, lost no 
weight by being related in the village; nor 
was Jenny backward in adding a few inte¬ 
resting particulars, by way of enhancing the 
indignation of her mistres&, and the impor¬ 
tance of her own character; and, simple as 
it may seem, this very circumstance served 
to impart a material alteration to the al¬ 
ready tainted di.sposittons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lister, inasmuch as it inspired her with in¬ 
numerable, general, and petty suspicions, 
which could not fail of degenerating his in- 
diifcrcnce into downright dislike. About 
two months after Wardock’s being taken 
to the workhouse, a law meeting, at which 
it was necessary for Mrs. Jiister to bo 
present, called her, with her husband, set'e- 
ral days from home; during which time, 
the two girls were sent to a friend’s 
house, and the infant Robert strictly con- 
iided to the charge of the faithful Jenny, 
with earnest injunctions never to leave him 
■ for a moment. Jenny however, thought, 
now she had become both master and mis¬ 
tress as it were, at the Rookery, this would 
be a most glorious opportunity to invite one 
or two of her rustic acquaintance, and treat 
them with a dish of tea out of the best 
real china, and shew them all over the house. 
Accordingly slic issiied her requests in due 
form, and having attired herself in one of 
Mrs. Lister’s luce caps, sat hcr.self down to 
rock the cradle till her visitors’ arrival, 
which was soon announced by low and 
half-scared knock.s, administered by the 
knuckles on the back door, a way of en¬ 
trance which Jenny thought it advisable to 
retain in force, lest some more unwelcome 
visitant should encounter the timid maidens, 
whose superiority might have excited an 
awkward confusion. Among these secret 
guests came Mis.s Molly Perkins, Jenny’s 
former rival, invited perhaps not so much 
on a renewal of terms, as to bear witness 
of Jenny’s ostentation, a vast deal of 
which she was studying to display, when 
Miss Molly, who had lived almost a month 
at a chemist’s in the market town of • • 
* ♦ , asked whether rdic Ijad ever been 

fortunate enough to hear a tune fingered 
by notes on a hijana fort. Poor Jenny was 
so terrified at an ’riquiry so stupendous, 
5 K 
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and .so beyond her ideas, that she said 
she never could bear music by notes: for 
when 3amson Splitroof chaunted at church 
o’Simdays, she always endeavoured to fall 
fast asleep aforehand ; and, in order to get 
rid of the subject, began to cut up a smok¬ 
ing hot loaf, which she had provided for 
tea, though the weather, as Molly had ob¬ 
served, was extremely sultrous. After tea, 
of course, Jenny invited her friends to a 
walk in the orchard ; where, ascending a 
tree, with rather a lusty shake she con¬ 
tinued to scatter apples till all the guests 
had filled their pockets, with the exception 
. of Molly, who asserted, that since her 
living at the chhnster'fy she had left off 
wearing pockets, as it was thought quite 
hwlive^ and much more gcnteeler to wear 
a ridicxifous. As Jenny did not compre¬ 
hend these overstrained expressions, she 
adopted a means of concealing her igno¬ 
rance, now very much in use among peo¬ 
ple of a higher denomination, by giving an 
assenting and a sagacious laugh. From tlie 
orchard they went into the Rookery, and 
amused themselves for some time by blow¬ 
ing the tops of}' the dandelions, in order to 
ascertain how long it would be ere each 
of them should get married, without wast¬ 
ing a thought on little Robert, whom they 
liad left asleep in the cradle ; till Jenny 
looked towards the house by accident, and i 
thought she saw a person very much like | 
Wardock Kennilsongo out at the hack-door, | 
and disappear through a gap in the garden- 
hedge. Jenny trembled from head to foot, < 
and pointing out the figure just before it i 
vanished, to her companions, she lost no ; 
time in returning : but what was her con- ' 
sternation on finding the child piilc and 
cold, as if just recovering from some un¬ 
usual convulsion! “ Do but look,” said 

she, “ if that ould hag hasn’t been trying 
to strangle my child !” and taking the babe 
in her arms, she proceeded to rock it vio- j 
Icntly. During the evening and part of the 
next day the poor babe appeared to be a 
great sufferer, from some internal cause, 
and in vain did Jenny burn a paper effigy ^ 
of Wardock, strew salt over the threshold, 
and adopt every means she could think of 
in practice at Miredeep, to expel witchcraft; 
nothing seemed to assuage the indisposi¬ 
tion of her infant charge. 

The next evening, as Mr. and Mrs. Lister 


w’cre on their way home, having entered a 
narrow lane leading to the back gate of the 
Rookery, were riding slowly along, the horse 
took fright at a noise in the underwood, and 
obstinately refu.sed to move. Lister, there¬ 
fore, descended, in order to lead him, while 
his wife proceeded to walk by a nearer cut 
to which she was accustomed, through an 
adjoining enclosure. She had not reached 
more than half way across the field, when 
the farm of some person enveloped in a 
long cloak, leaning against an oak tree, and 
apparently gazing on the rising moon, stood 
before her. Mrs. Taster started; a cold 
thrill rushed through her blood; her limbs 
trembled with fern*, as though she had a 
sufficient cause to apprehend something 
dreadful. She listened for a moment; the 
souTid of the horses* footsteps vibrated au¬ 
dibly upon her ear ; her courage returned, 
anti she iigaiu hiirricil forward. The figure 
which had occasioned lier to falter, now 
left its melancholy, recumbent position, and 
starting abruptly into the confined path, op¬ 
posed her face to face. At that moment the 
cloiik in wliich she had wrapped herself 
fell loosely over one arm, and the terrific 
Wardock, in an attitude of defiance, stood 
confessed. “ Is it you, good woman V” 
faltered Mrs. Lister, struggling to be firm, 
and hoping, by a conciliatory tone of voice, 
to subdue the auger which Wardock’s man¬ 
ner evidently betrayed. Good woman, 
name ye me ?” said the mendicant; “ for 
what am I good, but to be persecuted even 
by those who call me so; and is it you to 
fawn upon me in the lone of eventide, 
whose cur.sed malice sent me and my poor 
babe to the workhouse, to bear the jeers 
and tJiunts of your petty tyrants, who seek 
to starve us into our respect for gentle¬ 
folks, as ye call yourselves ? but I’m not to 
be bound: the earth i.s mine—the air is 
mine; the world is mine ! God made it for 
us all—and there’s room enough for us all, 
is there no/, proud woman ?”—“ Plenty ! 
plenty!” ejaculated Mrs. Lister; “ you 
know I have nothing to do with the over¬ 
seers;” and she attempted to move on. 
“ But a word of your’s had kept me and 
mine from the workhouse,” continued 
Wardock, intercepting her.—“ A word of 
yours sent me there. D’ye think I’m blind 
that I cannot see ? d’ye think, I’m deaf that 
1 cannot hear? You live in your proud 
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house, ^ndcr; it looks nobly: mine is 
levelled with the ground—they’ll never build 
it lip again for Wardock—well, then, the 
heath and the hillock shall be iiiy bed and 
pillow, and 1 may chance to sleep sounder 
than you, who have lifted your liand against 
tlic bricks of that, which once slieltered me 
from the storm. You sent my boy to the 
workhouse, did you ?” Wardock’s teeth 
grated furiously as she spoke : ** have a care 
your own comes not there when you least 
expect it.” There was something so de¬ 
moniac in tile features of Wardock as she 
uttered the last sentence, that Mrs. Listei* 
would freely have given all she possessed in 
the world to be rid of her. “ You tremble!” 
continued Wardock ; “ we are alone, quite 
alone; which now is better than the other H 
Be not alarmed, I seek not your life; 1 would 
.stab deeper, much deeper; months, years, i 
nay your whole existence .shall not be sufll- 
cient to heal the wound Til inflict: you’ll 
confess it all one day, and think if your 
time were to pass again, that to drive a 
l>oor body into the workhouse would be 
your last resolve.” Wardock now tossed | 


Mrs. Lister’s arm from her with an air of 
scorn, and hastened from the place, while 
the agitated object of her tlireats with 
scarce less speed entered her own resi¬ 
dence almost as pale and breatliless, as she 
might eventually expect to be in lier coffin. 
When Lister came to l>e made acquainted 
with the conduct of Wardock, although he 
did not marvel at her resentment, he felt 
indignant at licr temerity, and resolved to 
inform her, tliat unless she determined to 
conduct herself with more humility in fu¬ 
ture, not only the workhouse, but solitary 
coiifincnient should become her {>ortion. 
This rcmon.strancc lost its weight: fur 
Wardock, resigning her child to the hunia- 
nity of those whom she affected to despise, 
from that moment di.sappearcd from the 
village, leaving Mrs. Lister to mourn over 
the sudden indisposition of little Rol>ert; 
who, Jenny said, she was ready to take her 
bible and testament oatli, had never been 
ofl’ her lap since her master and mistress 
drove out of the yard, to go and see after 
the lawyers. 

f concitisioft, see Supplement*) 
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Captain Franklin, on his expedition to 
the shores of the Arctic Sea, had two Es¬ 
quimaux interpreters, severally named by 
the traders Augustus and Junius. TIic in¬ 
genuity of the former of these has enabled 
the Captain to give the following very in¬ 
teresting account of the snow houses of at 
least a part of tiu; Estpimaux nation. 

“ The winter hahitalions of the Esquimaux 
who visit Churchill arc built of snow ; and 
judging from one constructed by Augustus 
to-day, they are very comfortable dwellings. 
Having selected a spot on the river where 
the snow was about two feet deep, and suf¬ 
ficiently conijiact, he commenced by tracing 
out a circle twelve feet in diameter. The 
snow ill the interior of the circle was. next 
divided with a broad knife, having u long 
handle, into slabs three feet long, six 
inches thick, and two feet deep, being the 
thicknes.s of the layer of snow. These 
.slabs were tenacious enough to admit 
of being moved about without breaking, or 
even losing the sharpness of their angles; 
and they had a slight d^rcc of curvature 


I corrcs[)onding with that of the circle from 
I which they were cut. They were jiilcd 
; upon each other exactly like courses ol' 
, hewn stone around the circle which was 
' traced out, and care was taken to smooth 
the beds of the different courses witli the 
j knife, and to cut them so as to give the wall 
I a slight inclination inwards, by wliich con- 
j trivance the building acquired the projicr- 
1 tics of a dome (the figure of a cupola), 
j The dome (cupola) was closed suddenly 
! and flatly by cutting the upper slabs in a 
; .wedge-form, instead of the more rectangu¬ 
lar shape of tliosc below. The roof was 
about eight feet high, and the last aperture 
was shut lip by a small conical piece. The 
whole was built from within, and each slali 
was cut .so that it retained its position with¬ 
out requiring support until another was 
placed beside it; the lightness of the 
slabs greatly facilitating this operation. 
When the building was covered in, a little 
loose snow was thrown over* it, to close up 
every chink; and a low door was cut 
through the walls with a knife, A bed 
3 K 2 
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place wan next fonned, and neatly faced up 
with slabs of snow, which was then co- 
vere<lw ith a thin layer of pine-branches, to 
prevent them from melting by the heat of 
the boily. At each end of the bed a pillar 
of snow was erected, to jdace a lamp upon ; 
and lastly, a porch was built before the door, 
and a piece of clear ice was placed in an 
aperture cut in tlie wall for a wiiuUnv. 

“ The purity of the material of which 
the house was framed, the elegance of its 
construction, and the transluccncy of its 
walls, wliich tran,smittcd a very pleasant 
light, gave it an appearance far superior to 
a marble building; and one might survey 
it witli feelings somewhat akin to those 
produced by the contemplation of a CJrc- 
cian temple, reared by Phidias: both are 
triumphs of art, inimitable in their kinds. 

“ Annexed there is a plan of a coin{)letc 
Escpiimaux snow-house, with kitclieii and 
other apartments, copied from a sketch 
made by Augustus, with the names of the 
ditierent places affixed. The only fire-place j 
is in the kitchen, the heat of the lamps suffi- | 
cing to keep the other apartments warm.” ! 
p. I 

The sketch annexed to the p.receding ! 
<iescription cxhilnts the ground |)lan of a 
house Containing eight rooms, contained 
in as many contiguous cupolas, or bee- i| 
hives, of different .sizes, and of wliich i 
six run in a straight line. These snow- 
houses of the Esquimaux of Hudson’s Bay 
are objects of curiosity for more than one 
reason. In the first place they serve, as 
iifipears in a subsecpicnt piige, to identify 
the habits, or, so to say, the domestic arclii- 


tccture, of those people with that of the 
Esquimaux of Copper-mine River, or the 
American coast of the Arctic Sea; in the 
second, they seem to mark a diversity from 
the practice-of tlic Esquimaux of East 
, Greenland, of whose xuhlcrraneons winter 
i dwellings a particular account has just ap- 
I jiearcd from Captain Scorcsby;* and in the 
third, they c:dl to recollection that the 
building of houses of snow and ice, is at¬ 
tributed to the inhabitants of the Northern¬ 
most parts of the Old Continent, not less 
than to those of the New. The celebrated 
palace of ice, built for Catharine IT., was 
only characteristic of the country in which 
' it w'as performed. That piilacc was made 
resplendent with numerous liglits; and we 
find, that such is the intense cold of the 
atmosphere, that tlic snow-houses of the 
Esquimaux resist the effects of lamps and 
fires within their thin and translucent walls, 

* It may deserve* leniark, however, tliat 
in tlie relation of a tradition of the (?0])per 
Indians, concerning tlie escaiie of a female jiri- 
soner of their nation from the Esquimaux, 
arc told that the former snpjjuse her to have 
livc<l among the Ew|uiinanx in a subterraneous 
liousc. On the other hand, tlie statement that 
the female being stopped on her journey by the 
winter, “ formed a house for herself, after the 
manner slie had learned from the Esquimaux,** 
seems more intelligible, if we suppose a snow- 
house, silt'll as tliat built with so much facility 
by Augustus; than if we arc obliged to ima¬ 
gine a cavern, formed of slabs of rock, and 
earth, and entered by a tunnel, like the lioiiscs 
dt'seribed by (’apt, S. It is to be added, that 
the Indians build no houses at all, but live in 
tents throughout the winter.— I’UL 
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.STANZAS 

BY MRS. CORNlVi;iX BARON WILSON. 

Yes ! once I own I lov’d thee, 

With purest flame, with pure.-.t flame ; 
The smiles of beauty mov’d me, 

J.et stoics blame, let stoics blame; 

Aye ! let them scorn love’s tender theme, 
And with cold hearts such lays deride ; 
,Oiie hour of youth’s romantic flreani, 

Is w orth an age of life beside! 


When Hope’s soft voice was singing, 
Her sweetest Jay, her sweetest lay ; 
And smiles, like flowers were springing, 
Around my way, around my way ; 



With bosoms light, from sorriiw free, 

Nor did I d*x'am that dark regret, 

Could ever rise, at thought of thee ! 

j ’Twasin youth’s summer season, 

When hearts were gay, when hearts were gay, 
|j Before the wand of Xleason, 

[I (’ha.s'd Hope ar^ay, chas’d Hope away ; 
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Tliat first tills bosom felt love*s power, 

Anti worshijip’tl at bis fairy sliriiie; 

Nor ever tlmnght that luckltss hour 

Slioiild be the source of griefs like mine ! 

Tluit sunny time pass’d over. 

And life grew dark, and life grew dark; 

And fate stion left thy lover, 

A stranded Iwrk, a stranded hark ; 

Of all his early glories ’refit, 

On life’s rude ocean, dark and dim, 

^Vi^h not one friendly harbour lell. 

Or welcome port to shelter him [ 

Still, in that hour of sorrow, 

When fortune frown’d, when fortune frown’d ; 
His heart one Iioi>e could borrow, 

To look aronnrl, to look around! 

It was the IdissfuL thought of thet*. 

As ill life’s bright, unclouded day, 

Tliat lighten'd all tlie misery 

That track’d tlio wanderer’s weary way ! 

Yet, tbirt last hope was blighted, 

So fate decreed, so fate dccrewl; 

For Tiior like otliers slighted 
'J’lie bruised reed, tlie bruiscil reetl. 

Yes, thou wert like that faitliless thing, 

The blue-wing’d bird, of distant isles; 

'I’liat only spreads its painted ning, 

^\u(l breathes its song, when I’iuebus smiles! J 

Yes, once I own I lov’d thee, 

Alas! too well, alas! too well; 

II ow faithless I have prov’d thee 
I nill not tell, 1 will not tell! 

Tel stoics sjcorn love's lender theme. 

Ami turn away their eyes of pritio ; 

Give me one hour of passion’s dream, 

*Tis worth an age of life beside. ^ 

TO THE FliONT CUHl.. 

Hiou, little wanton, peering elf, 

Say, whither hast thou strayed ? 

Has zephyr spread thee, or has self 
TTiy jetty slieen disjilayed? 

No doubt thou wouldst, my weaving spriglU, 
Attract the worblly grace, 

'Fhal thus on Tucy’s forehead white 
'Hum hold’st a lonely place. 

Too warily ihou woo’si the eye 
T'o chain the look to joy; 

When graces {isk, we must deny. 

Yet kneel too, when tliey’ro coy. 

’'I'is not the rustling rich array, 

Or fashion’s potent law, 

^Iioiild h'ad the heart of man away 
jMer" ('aptivo to bondtnr. 


Ulie maiden is as beauteous still, 

As much delight iruposes, 

Tliough down each ruffle, ne’er a rill 
Has down of “ ot. of roses.” 

Hie hand's warm pressure cannot hold 
More sw’eclly, or yet faster, 

Hiough to its mistress has lieen sold 
Some “ patent alabaster.” 

a 

Tlic glowing dye that stains the clieek 
All lovers count a treasure : 

Yet cannot much for value speak, 

* If taken off at pleasure. 

Time soon enough brings on a blight, 

And quick each charm dismisses : 

If they must hide in winter’s night, 
lie proof to summer kisses ! 

And so let parent nature guide 
Tlie tenant of her hour, 

Adowii tlie narrow rijqiled tide, 

Without a borrowed H<iwor. 

To dress the form slie carries Iieiice, 

Which tempted oft to steal 

A wecil, in silly vain pretence. 

Of fancied blot to heal, 

liccomes from frequent robbing, grown 
So fushioiiably gay» 

That nature fimls its fav’ritc flown, 

Ami sighing turns away. 

'J'hert'fore, dear imey, take that curl, 

To mix in kindred bands; 

Nor, if that thou would’st charm, dear girl, 
Dis])]:ice it with thy hands. 

ScKAKlNO MiKIlOK. 


MISS A. M. TREE. 

(llY J). W. JERROtn.) 

Yes, I have felt, u-Jien meltKly liutii waked 
An impulse but to music giv’n, 

S})clUbound and charm’d tlie trembling heart 
Iiath (juaked, 

And ecstacy its core hath riv’n ; 

I Rut transient as the breeze in summer l>ow'rs— 
j Gently ruffling a rose or two ; 
i Tliere rioted no leaf among the llow’rs— 

But quick conhl be rehiid hy r/cic. 

I 

I 

! Ort has the swfll of liannony mine car 
I Enchaiitedw'ith its syren sigh ; 

I Awhile lias pamper’d in its luscious sjihere, 

] That, courtier-like, would still say “ ®yc,” 
j As long as feeding on the pleasing gifts 
I Of lib’ral song—-but soon ns ceas’d— 
j No inward joy •!’♦* charnwd spirit lifts— 

I Cher is forgo-tea with the feast. 
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Not Ro thy deep and all^ubduing strain, 
Mem*ry and that arc ne’er apart; 

It M'raps the sense—it pierces through tlic brain, 
Andffrequent vibrates in tlie heart. 

There lives a soul within its slightest breath 
To people fancy with a throng 
Of tuneful clierubs, never meant for dcatli— 
Rais’d beings of a fairy’s song.— 

t 

And oh, that group of Inexpressive things 
Which sometimes shine upon tlic day 
Of man, like lov’d and loving regal kings 
In vast and glorious array ; 

Hallowing the hour from grosser thought 
Wliiol) bound by shcred holy cliaiii, 
Remembrance feels *lis passion’s magic wrought, 
And sees the pageant glow again. 

Oh ! ’tis a sound at which all feelings stay 
Mute, yet deepening—sw eetly blessed— 

And gaining, beauty-like, some calin-husli’d bay 
That holds a sunl>eam on its breast— 

Dear gift, tliat yielding brightness yields, too, 
peace, 

Siicred by thee, the slumb’ring wave 
Fears not the milling tempest’s wild release, 
Nor lawless wrinds' loud-sounding rave. 

Fair Queen of Song—though other strains may 
join 

Tn rivalry ’gainst thy control. 

For her alone the cli.-iplet would J twine 
Who slugs not to the car, but iot// ; 

Wliusc breathings, ardent as Ui.it inoriiing bird, 
That to the suii prefers his tale 
(^uinbinc to accents, but ne’er heaven heard 
The jiassion of the nightingale. 


ITIK VOW. 

'i'liy beauty, how bright and bewitching to me! 
On which, unalloy’d, 1 incessantly gaze : 

My hopes, my existence, arc centred in thee, 
'I’hou pride of my soul, and thou Uieine of 
iny praise! 

'Thou h.ist oft heard me sigh, w'hon fondly jicr- 
ceiving 

A smile of endearment encircle thy brow, 

And well mightst thou know*, that Uiis breast 
then was heaving 

For ever to bind thee to me liy a vow. 

No verbal expressions of love, I confess, 

To spt'ak a return, have escaped from my 
fair, ' 

Yet thy tremblings and looks reveal not the less, 
Tliat Uic passion I feel, thou canst not but 
share; 


I’hy cheek, cliastely blushing, and tluis conde¬ 
scending. 

As oft as I urge tliee, consent to bestow. 

Disclose to me well what emotions contending 

Beseech thcc to list, and unite in my vow. 

m 

Away then thy doubts! cease tliy blushing 
alarms! 

Our sotils harmonize, and our sympathies too; 

Confiding and loving then rush to my arms, 

ICvcr presl to my bosom, and dear to my view ; 

Oh, heed nut the world, whicli delights but in 
scorning 

All objects as beauteous, as blameless as thou ! 

Let 11 $ haste, even now, in unr youtli’s bhx^ni- 
ing morning, 

To pledge—and, w-heii pledged, keep unsul- 
lieil our vow. 


NUPTIAL RF.PAHTKE. 

Charles to the allar led the lovely Jane, 

Then to her falher’s house returned again, 
Where, to convey them on their wedding tour 
Already st(HMl a landaulct and four. 

But, lo ! the gathering showers at once* descend. 
Cloud rollsou cloud,and w^arringwdnds contend! 
This moves him not, but in he hands bis bride, 
Thi?n scats himself enraptureil by her side; 

And to console tlie Fair he tlius begun, 

I hope we soon shall h.'tve a little sun.” 

But she, to whom the W'catlier gave no pain, 

Who heeded not the clouds or pattering rain. 
But most about her future cares bethought her, 
Replied, “ My dear, I’d rather liave a 

LINES TO A LADV. 

Thou art ilearer to me lliun wealtli uiiteld, 

Or a pure gushing spring to a jiilgrini faint: 
And one glance of thine eye is more wiOcoine 
than gold, 

Or all the gay visions the young ])Ica.surcs 
paint’! 

Thou art sweeter to me than the rich damask 
rose, 

Diat fragrantly blooms in a far foreign clime ; 
And fairer Ilian any fair flow’ret that blows. 
With the sun and the zeplijT to ripen its 
prime ! 

Tliou art prized by this soul an the light by the 
day. 

And dark would my time lie without tliee, 

For thou’rt the lov’d star that illumines my way, 
And sheds a sweet halo about me ! 

£. S. 


Y. 
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FASHIONS 

i'OR 

JUNE , 1823. 

KXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


No. 1.— Evening D.uess. 

Dress of* pink crape Use, over a white 
satin slip, the border richly trimmed with 
figured tuUc ; at the hem is a twisted rou¬ 
leau of white and pink satin, and on the 
other side of the tulle a pufTing of white . 
crape; full blown Provence roses are placed ! 
at etjual distances from each other, and are 
carelessly scattered over the border; a 
rich, broad ornament, corresponding with 
this border, falls ever the bust and round ' 
the shoulders, &c .: it answers exactly to 
the figured ttUie on the skirt, only that it is i 
without the roses, and is fastened in front 
with a brooch, consisting of a fine sapphire 
set round with pearls. The hair is ar¬ 
ranged in the Madonna style, except that 
two short ringlets, d la txre^ouckony fall just 
to the tip of the ear. A demi-wreath of 
roses ornaments the hair, behind which is 
placed the new Parisian head ornament of 
a diadem of blond. The necklace worn 
with the above dress consists of two rows 
of large pearls twisted. The slippers are 
pink satin, with rosettes of the some; and 
white kid gloves, rucked below the elbow, 
so as to display near half of the lower part 
of the arm. 


No. 2.—Morning Exhibition Dress. 

A pelisse of Crro^ de Naples, of a mignio- 
net leaf green, trimmed from the com¬ 
mencement of the bust to the termination 
of the skirt, down the front, with a kind of 
open Brandenburgh ornament, formed of 
narrow rouleaux, and finished at the out¬ 
ward points by trefoils. Down the centre 
of this novel and beautiful trimming are 
embossed buttons: at the hem are two 
wadded rouleaux; above which are em- 
l)08sed water-lilies, spread open, in the di¬ 
vision of which is a button ; these lilies 
arc laid on separate on the border; the 


manclierons arc simply puckered, and have 
one small water lily as an ornament in 
front of the shoulder; and the wrists are 
finished by a languctle cuflfj witli a similar 
ornament above. The bonnet is of u new 
and becoming shape, and is of pearl-co- 
loured Gras dc Najdes; the crown orna¬ 
mented with Boulfont trimming, slightly in¬ 
terspersed with roses, both red and white. 
A curnette of fine lace of Urling’s manu¬ 
facture is worn under this bonnet, and the 
pelisse is surmounted by a double frill of 
the same material. A gold chain with eye¬ 
glass, valuable seals, and other trinkets of 
real worth, finishes this appropriate and 
charming costume, for the various elegant 
morning lounges and exhibitions now open 
to an admiring and crowded metropolis. 

A |)arasol of the lightest shade of Nile- 
water green, seems an indispensable ap¬ 
pendage to this elegant dress. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHIONS AND DRESS, 

We flatter ourselves that the summer 
fashions arc now taking some decisive form 
for the month of June; yet the demi^saiton 
articles of the toilet were never, we believe, 
so long retained. About the middle of May, 
a rigorous easterly wind made our shiver¬ 
ing and delicate belles resort to the fur 
tippet they had been inclined to throw offj 
as they hoped, till the next winter; but 
milder and more genial weather now ushers 
in the smiling graces, and Fashion pours 
from her inexhausticss store the light and 
varied material for tlie summer garment, 
the lace-like transparent bonnet of fine 
straw, the wreath composed of Flora's bril¬ 
liant treasures, and the plume of gossamer 
texture, tipped with every tint of the rain- 
Ik)w, to adorn the tritisli fiur, A metropo- 
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lis crowded with rank, beauty, and fashion, 
presents to the eye a beautiful variety, and 
enables us to select, for the information of 
our patronesses, what seems to be most in 
general favour among the higher orders of 
society. 

The out-door costume, cither for the 
promenade or the carriage, consists much 
of spencers and pelisses of Gros dc Naples^ 
or of double levantinc, of bright and sj)ring- 
like colours, with very full and well fancied | 
^nanchero-.is on the tops of the sleeves: 
otherwise the trimmings arc remarkable 
for their simplicity; and sonic pelisses are 
‘made quite plain, but then they are con¬ 
spicuous for the costliness of their mate¬ 
rials, and the beauty of their colours. High 
dresses of poplin, with Jiiets de luouches 
handkerchiefs carelessly thrown over the 
.shoulders, are much worn in the morning 
drive; they are only adapted for the car¬ 
riage; the envclo[)ing shawl of cachemire 
is more in favour for the promenade. 

The bonnets arc short at the cars, wide 
in front, and placed moderately backward; 
veils still continue in high favour, cither j 
over the face, or thrown in negligent and 
graceful* drapery over the bonnet. Open 
straw, in the most beautiful and Incc-like 
patterns, is a charming material for sii miner 
hats or bonnets, and is likely to be in gene- j 
ral estimation, particularly for the carriage, I 
for which costume a beautiful plume of| 
white ostrich or niaraliout feathers, tipped 1 
with bright spring colours, gives a distin- ! 
guished and truly elegant finish. Welch’s | 
straw hat manufactory, in Skinner Street, ' 
abounds with a diversity of bonnets of this 
and every other kind of fancy straw, J^eg- 
horn, &c. Flowers, as ornaments on straw j 
hats, are os yet but partially adopted, and | 
they are of the most simple kind, chiefly of I 
the hedge flowers now most in season: | 
as their fabrication gives employment to 
many of the children of indigent industry, 
we hope to see them soon under more ge¬ 
neral patronage. Many bonnets fasten un¬ 
der the chin with la])pets instead of ribbons, 
in the same manner as was the mode last 
summer. Vandyck trimmings are revived, 
and are seen in satin at the edge of bon¬ 
nets made of Gros dc NapUs^ elegantly 
figured in the most beautiful and delicate 
patterns; these are most admired when 
white, and their ornament is a handsome 


plume of vulture’s feathers; they arc in 
the village shape, and of a most becoming 
size, shading the couutcnance sufficiently, 
without concealing it. A bonnet of slate 
purple, lined with white satin, and crowned 
with a beautiful plumage of white round 
feathers, elegantly drooping, and tipt with 
purple, is among the novelties of the la.st 
week, and was first seen on the head of a 
lady, as much distinguished for her unri¬ 
valled taste, as for the high rank she holds 
in polished society, A white crape hat, 
also, in the Mary Stuart style, with a sim¬ 
ple wreath round the crown of myrtle in 
flower, is an admired head covering for 
young ladies, in carriage morning visuings. 

Nothing is more versatile than the man¬ 
ner of trimming gowns : festooned flouiux's, 
with rosettes between each space, wheat- 
sheaves, the Indian lotus, rows of quatre- 
foils; in short, every device that taste and 
fancy can form; they are all, however, 
though sometimes embossed, lightly and 
delicately disposed over the border of the 
dress, and, with the exception of satin, 
which is often made use of in these trim¬ 
mings to iiuuk them well out, are niadc of 
crape, gauze, and other slight materials. 
Beautifully printed muslins are worn in pre* 
ference now to white, for morning costume; 
for half dress, silks of every kind, but the 
double levantine is most in favour; chcc- 
quered silks arc much in vogue, rose colour 
or lilac, on a white ground; this is but a 
gout passoffer ; they arc generally trimmed 
with roulcfivx of gros de Napics, the colour 
of the chec(piers. ISarsnet gowns are all 
lined with silk of a slight texture, which 
causes them to sit well about the form,, and 
may be deenicd an iniprovemcnt. The 
sashes have very full bows and short euds; 
these arc not lined, but they are bound 
at each edge with very narrow binding of 
satin. Light blue or rose-coloured gauze 
over white satin are favourite materitils 
for ball drcsse.4: a white satin corsage 
trimmed with foliage ornaments across the 
bust, with very short, pufTed-out sleeves, 
finishes the dress, the gauze skirt of winch 
is trimmed with rosaces in satin, ciubel- 
lished with pearls and bouquets of white 
hyacinths. Kvening dresses are of crape, 
fine net, or hicc: rouleaux of satin, or 
flounces of blond, very narrow and very 
numerous, form the chief trimming on th^sc 
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dresses ; they ore placed double, with 
broad spaces between each pair of flounces. 
Gauze bouUlone is also a favourite trimming 
at the borders of dress gowns, between the 
rows of whidi are placed flowers, very 
lightly disposed. Gossamer gauze dresses 
are generally trimmed with flounces of the 
same material, set on very fiill, and l 3 dng 
one over the other; the whole number 
being usually six. Clear muslin dresses are 
worn much at friendly dinner parties; 
some of which are trimmed with coloured 
satin, and have a corsage the same colour 
as the trimming. 

Little caps of white satin are much worn 
in half-dress, with one simple flower; 
loaded with a full bouquet, of about five 
diflerent kinds of flowci^, the same cap is 
often adopted as a head-dress at the 
theatre. The hats worn at the opera arc 
beautiful and becoming; they arc in the 
Spanish form, turned ujv in front, with 
large white ostrich or vulture feathers, 
which hkHg over the shoulder, part of the 
way doism the arm: the hats are of black 
satin and transparent stiflbncd net, or of 
coloured gauze; the feathers are beauti¬ 
fully tipp^ with a variety of lively colours. 
The hair is arranged in a very becoming 
style, parted from the centre of the fore¬ 
head, d la Madonna, with curls on each 
temple; young ladies, when they ornament 
their hei^ with a wreiath of flowers, bring 
wreath low across the forehead. Or¬ 
namental combs are much in esteem in 
full dress; and Glauvina pins, with very 
lai^ balls, 88 heads, fasten, or scan to 
fasten, the rich braid w'hicb is now often 
raised on the summit of the crown. Short 
M^bbiit feathers, grouped together to 
fbrm a wheatsheaf, present a very pretty 
ortutment to a dress hat of coloured gauze. 
The toques'for evening parties are placed 
rathet on one side: Malabar turbans con¬ 
tinue to be Worn in half-dress, by mid¬ 
dle-aged' ladies; and opera hats for dress 
parties. Among the ornaments for the hair, 
the Inca diadem is much admired; it is 
made of pure gold, and delicately wrought. 

Gani^s form a favourite article in 
jcWellery, for half dress, and pearls in full 
dress^' 

' The' most prevailing colours ore mig- 
lilohH; tourtei^lle, cdestTal blue, pink, and 
slate purple. 

m.^VoL XXVIL 
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COSTUMES. 

Sy a Parisian Correspondent. 


COSTUME OF PARIS. 

Summer is now rapidly advancing; the 
evening parties and bolls of the French 
capital are now almost at an end; the days 
are of a delightful length, and the happy 
imagination of the young and gay is now 
looking forwai’d to rural balls and fStes 
champetres. 

Cachcmirc shawls, the border formed of 
coloured stripes, are among our nouveautes : 
it is one of those caprices of fashion which 
we often see, but it is notan improvement: 
the short mantles sported by some ladies 
have a much more elegant appearance, 
and scarfs of Chinese crape, when the 
wbather is mild, have a light and pleasing 
effect; these arc crossed over the bust. 
These articles, with a short |)eUsse lined 
with white levantine, and made with a 
pelerine cape, arc the only novelties in 
out-door envelopes that have lately made 
their appearance. 

Broad streamers are displayed on hats, 
formed of rich ribbon, and are of two dif¬ 
ferent colours. White hats of cotton, in 
imitation of straw, arc ornamented with 
peacock’s feathers, and round the crown, 
and on the brim, is placed a figured ribbon; 
feathers of rose colour on a lilac ground; 
the border is bound with the same kind of 
ribbon: broad lappets of gauze fiisten 
dowa these hats. Bonnets of white Gros 
de Ka^s are much in request; and hats 
of rose coloured crape, with white feathers, 
have been seen in several carriages. Chip 
hats, and those of rice straw, ornamented 
with lilacs, are much in favour with young 
people. Leghorn hats are adorned with 
Marabout feathers, or ears of ripe com 
mixed' with blue bells and corn poppies: 
the brims of the Leghorn ‘hats are very 
large, and the.hat itself is placed so back¬ 
ward, that it sef'iith in Imminent danger of 
2 L 
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being carried away by the wind. On white 
chip hats the favourite ornament is a wreath 
of laurel in flower; the leaves are com- 
f>osed of feathers: these hats are often 
lined with figured gauze of different coloursr 
A dress of white cachemire, with shoes 
of the same, is reckoned very tasteful; this 
dress is beautifully embroidered in jonquil 
colour, and the bust is ornamented with 
Brandenburghs of the same lively hue. 
Dresses of Bar6ge silk, or of plain^ India 
muslin, are also in high favour: the silks 
are sL'iped or chccquered in various co¬ 
lours, on a white ground. Narrow full 
flounces, falling one over the other, form 
the most approved trimming on these lat¬ 
ter dresses; these flounces are disposed en 
jabots* When the sleeves of silk dresses are 
long, the mancherons arc composed of five 
rows of trimming, which are laid in such 
very small plaits that they appear os if 
they were gauffree*^ Chinese crape is a fa¬ 
vourite article for evening dresses: full 
sleeves arc becoming much iu fashion; and 
linen dresses, trimmed with houHlo'ns gaitf^ 
jySe, about two fingers in breadth, and 
placed in rows about four inches from each 
other, forming columns, are very prevalent 
for young people; four additional houiUonsy 
placed^ hbrizontally at the bottom of the 
dress, form regular squares. Blouses of a 
new kind have been sported, the bodies of 
which ore laid in plaits. The sleeves in full 
dress are remarkably short, very full, and 
in the form of a barrel ; they are on>a- 
inented round the arm with a row of lace, 
or a quilling of tulle; the corsages are very 
much ornamented with net or gauze. Sa¬ 
tin appliqubey or puffings of Bar^e silk, 
are fkvourite trimmings on evening dresaea* 
The corsages fasten behind, and have on 
the' back an ornament forming a wheat- 
sheaf; in front, bands of about an inch in 
breadth supply the place of Brandenburghs. 
The ne^ blouses: are many of them made 
of clear tnuslhi, embroidered with lilac or 


celestial blue. Rose coloured crape dresses, 
also, with rouUanx of satin of the same co¬ 
lour, are much admired. 

A plume of four feathers, all of different 
colours, was seen very lately at the Opera, 
on 8 dress hat, and made a very singular 
appearance. The feathers, also, that were 
worn lately at a public concert, vyere all of 
them party-coloured; one half of the fea¬ 
ther was white, the other rose colour, or 
blue; some hats, however, were ornamented 
with white marabouts and ears of com, 
others with flowers, the rose of Jericho, or 
lilacs; the brims of the new dress hats have 
the appearance of a spread-out fan. The 
hair is raised on the summit of the head in 
an Apollo’s knot, and in full curls on each 
side of the face; the forehead is however 
becomingly exposed. Spiral flowers, in full 
bunches, ornament the heads of young per¬ 
sons ; or a wreath, formed of golden mul¬ 
berries, cars of. corn, and wild roses. A 
diadem of blond is also become very much 
in favour, and reminds some old courtiers 
I of the reign of Louis XV.’ The comettes 
are ornamented with large bows of satin 
ribbon ; diamonds, instead of being placed 
on thchair^ are now put on a largo cockade 
of royal blue. .Basque toques are of lilac 
crape, in full plaits, and a hrtocb .of lilac, 
with its foliage, falls carelessly' over the 
left ear. Hats d la Jean Batty placed .very 
much over the right side^ and ornamented 
with eleven feathers, .form also a vesy fa^ 
vourite head-dress; are ki^i heavy, 
and unbecoming. 

The bandies of the. new parasols are-of 
polished steel.^ V 

The belts are now fasteoed in. front hy^a 
dasp, representing a butterfly,* which iaiof 
pdidied steel or gold. ’.t 

The shoes arc puce’colour, idtokrk hfcie, 
and black Mtin. ' •. . 1 ; n t p 

The favourite colours are eoae^ bluoioC 
every tint, hermit brown, Ip^thotopyelloiv, 
and lilac. r v-i nt\. 
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LITERAR Y INTELLIGENCE. 

Narrative ofaJoui'iiey to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, in the Years 1819, 80, 8), 
and 88. Ry John Franklin, Captain RN., 
F^R.S., and Commander of the ExpedU 
iion* With an Appendix on varioiu Suh- 
jecls relating to Science and Natural 
Hislorp, Illustrated bp numerous Plates 
and Maps, Published bp Authoritp of ike 
Right Honourable the Earl Bathurst, 
London, 4to, pp. 7C8. 

.( Continued from page 833.^ 

In order to reach the mouth of Copper* 
mine River» Capt. F. and the officers under 
hi» command wero first to moke the voy¬ 
age to York Factory, in Hudson’s Bay, 
from-which place they were left free to pro¬ 
ceed by such inland route as Capt. F. 
should be led to think most desirable; and 
for this purpose the whole of the party 
embarked at Gravesend, on board the ship 
Prince of Wales, belonging to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, on-Sunday the 83d of May 
1819* On the. 30th of August, i^tcr a 
voyage in which, in Davis’s Straits, there 
had been great danger of sliipwreck, the 
Prince of Wales anchored in safety at 
York Factirry, an establishment of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, which is situated in 
latitude 37® 00' 3' N. longitude, 98® 86^ W. 

Thc-i^tion Of the journey U oompdked 
in eleven chapters, of which the first nine, 
though' abounding m attractive materials, 
only conduct U6 over ground already trod¬ 
den by others. In the tenth chapter we 
are presented with the narrative of the 
whole of Captain’s F. voyage, and in the 
Arctic Sea, in canoes, along the North 
coast of America, from theniouth of Copper- 
mine River eastward; in the eleventh and 
last, with the afflicting and impressive his¬ 
tory of the sufferings of the entire party, 
during their winter’s journey, on foot, from 
Bathurst’s Inlet across the barren grounds 


to Fort Enterprize and Fort Providence; 
the last, situate on the Qreat Slave Lake, 
being the northernmost of the trading ports 
subsisting in that direction. 

It had been left to the discretion of Capt, 
F. on landing at York Factory, to proceed 
toward the mouth of Copper-mine River, 
either by gdvancing directly northward to¬ 
ward the sea, and then going coast-wise 
and westerly to the river, or by taking the 
known route to that point by Cumberland- 
house, an inland post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and then making his voyage 
eastward. In Hudson’s Bay he found the 
opinions of all whom he consulted so de¬ 
cidedly in favour of the latter arrange¬ 
ment, that he determined on adopting it. 
Accordingly, on the 9th of September, the 
expedition commenced its inland, voyage up 
the stream of Hayes’s river. The distance 
to Cumberland House, situate in lat. 
58'* 56' 40'^ N., and which was reached on 
the 81st of October, is. about six hundreil 
and ninety miles. Here Capt. F. resolved 
on proceeding uorthward during the winter, 
to one of the trading posts, for the purpose 
of forwarding his. summer, arrangements; 
and, in pursuance of thb design, he left 
Cumberland House on the lOth of January 
1880, accompanied by Mr, Back npd Hep¬ 
burn, an English .sailor; while D^^ Rich¬ 
ardson, Mr. Hood, and , aU . the o^her per¬ 
sons engaged, rco^ained at; the p98t» and 
were not to follow till the spring., On the 
86th of March Capt.F. reached Fort.Chipe- 
wyan, or Lake Athabasca, a. trading-post of 
the North-west Company. This fort is 
distant from Cumberland-House eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seven miles, and stands in lat. 
58*=* 42^ 38" N. On the llth of July Capt. 
F. was joined by Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Hood; and by the 18th the spring was suf¬ 
ficiently advanced to admibof Uie depar¬ 
ture of the expedition on its still more 
northern routt " Early this ’ morning/’ 
V L 8 
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says ^pt.' ** the stores were distributed 

to the three canoes. Our stock of pro- 
vfrioi)' unfortunately did not abiount to 
mof^'than sufficient for one day’s con- 
suR^ion, exclusive of two barrels of flour, 
thm cases'pr^erved meats, some cho¬ 
colate^ arrow-root, and portable soup, 
which we had brought from England, and 
intended to reserve for our journey to the 
coast next season. Seventy pounds of 
mooze meat and a little barley were all 
that Mr. Smith was enabled to give us. 
It was gratil^ing, however, to perceive that 
this scarcity Gf 'food did not depress the 
spirits of obr Canadian companions, who 
cheerfliliy lotfded their canoes, and em¬ 
barked in high' glee, after they bad received 
their custdihary drbm^ At noon we bade 
farewell ' to Mr. Smith. The canoes con>- 
menced a lively paddKng song on quitting 
the shore, which was continued until we 
had lost sight of the hotises.” p. 193. 

On landing in Hudson’s Bay^ and during 
his stay at Cumberland-House, Capt. F. had 
found himself among the Cree, or Kniste- 
neaux Indiahs. At Fort Chipewyan, on 
Lake Athabasca, the territory was that of 
the Chipew^ns, a nation of the Northei'n 
Indian^ speaking a language wholly dis¬ 
tinct fhom that'of the Crees; and at the; 
Great Slave Lake, to which he was now 
advancing, the natives are the Copper, 
Red-knife, or Yellowdcnife Indians, of the 
same race with the Chipewyans. Tiiese 
arc the last Indians in Capt. F.’s direction 
toward l^e sea, forbeyond them are Esqui¬ 
maux, called by the Inmans, “ Strangers^”* 
a portiem of that singular people, who seem 
to have taken possession of all the northern 
coasts^of America, from Labrador to 
Grobhlatid, and westward along the Arctic 
Seb; ‘ Among the Copper lathans, Capt. P. 
was Co^ obtain guides and hunters; and 
from Hudson’s Bay he fectnved two Esqui¬ 
maux intCrpreC^s, to be his companions on 
the coast. 

On the )28th of July 1820 the party ar¬ 
rived at Port Providence, on the Great 
SlaVO' Lake, - alieady mentioned as the 
AbithetWdiOBt or the white establishments, 
and ftem which post, in consequehcO, 

B-ftha}'departure was to be made. Fort 
Providence lies in latitude 6S® 17' lO'' N. 

V Or Foreigners.’*—R«r. 


Leaving Fore Providence on the 2d of 
August^ the expedition, in’three canoes, 
besides a' smaller one to carry the women, 
proceeded to the northward, along the 
eastern side of the- Greats Slave- Lake, of 
which the name is derived to the fur- 
traders from the Crees, who give the name 
of " slaves,” “'strai^r8,”*or “ enemies,” 
to the Thlingehas,' or Dog<krib Indians, in¬ 
habitants of the western shores of the lake, 
and formerly the Objects of Cree wai'fare. 
On entering Yellow, or Red-knife, or Cop¬ 
per Indian River (called Beg-ho-lo-tessy, or 
river of the Toothless Fish, by the natives), 
they found the caihp of the Cc^per Indians, 
by whom they were to be attended as 
hunters, and Who quickly • ’Burrounded 
them in a fleet of seventeen Indian canoes. 
On the 19th, after having passed through 
several rivers^ lakes, and oveh* several 
portages or carrying-places, the canoes em¬ 
barked on a small stream; limning to tlie 
north-wo5t, which brought riiem into the 
lake on the banks of which Acaitcho (the 
Copper Indian Chief} proposed that they 
should pass the winter. The situation 
was soon found to possess all-the advan¬ 
tages to be desired. It was. determined to 
place the buildings on Che summit of a bank 
which commanded a beautiftil prospect of 
the surrounding country. -- The Me re¬ 
ceived the name of ^Winter Lakb,^ and the 
establishment that of Fort Entesprize. The 
total length of the voyage from Fort Chl- 
; pewyan bad been 6ve hundred and fifty- 
three miles. It is to be observed, that frenn 
the time of leaving Fort Providence, the 
route of the expedition had been one never 
before explored by Europeans, bedstus^ 
though Mr. Hearne visited the Goppel 
Mine River, he reached its banka from the 
eastwortl, in another direction. - > • . ^ 

Though CapuF. had contempleted the 
station at which he was now arrived'as fafs 
winterh^^q> 06 t, still he had promised;, him¬ 
self to press forward to the mouth of Cop- 
per-^mine River, and to return beftire 
winter should set in. This project the In- 
diaa leader obstxnat^ opposed; nad' a1- 
•thou^ some ^ngry i^cusdons followed, 
the Indian appears to hkve'been perfectly 
in the right. Winter very Speedily set in; 
and Capt. F. was contented with short ex- 
cursionB by himself, and others^ merely to 
visit the head of CoppeMnioe River. In 
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his absen<€ tgreat progress wiE taadE.io.)khQ 

building, wh&ch^ wbeacaiBplele^ foepiitd 
three sides of a square In the eeotre was 
a iog-bwkUng, fi%, feet ieng and twenty- 
four wide* divkled into m haU^ three bed¬ 
rooms, and a kitchen. The waUs and roof 
were plastered clay; the floors laid 
with planks ituddy squared \nth the hat¬ 
chet ; and the windows closed with parch¬ 
ment of deer-skiak The clay," says CapC 
F.," which, fVoin the coldness of the wea¬ 
ther,* reqiured to be tempered before the 
fire wkh bot^water,.iiroae as it was daubed 
OB, and afterwards Cracked in such a man¬ 
ner as to aidimit the wind from every quar¬ 
ter ; ynt, eompered with, the tents (in whi<di 
the party'bad prlevipusiy been lodged), our 
new haldtfttiaa appeared comfortable; and 
havsDg filled our capacious clay-tmilt chim¬ 
ney wkh faggots, wc spent a cheerful even¬ 
ing before the invigorating blase.” This 
was on ^6feh of October* “ We took up 
our abodcv” adds Capt. F,, ** at first on tho 
floor; but our working party, who had 
shewn such skill as hou8e>oarpenters, soon 
proved themselves to be, with the same 
tools, the hatchet and crooked knife, ex¬ 
cellent cfdnnet makers, and daily added a < 
table, chair, or bedstead to the comforts of 
our esteblashment. The crooked knife, I 
generally made of an old file, bent and 
tempered by heat, serves an Indian or Ca- | 
nadiaa voyager for plane, chisel, and auger. 
With it the snow shoe and canoe timbers 
are fashioited, tbe deals of their sledges re¬ 
duced to the requisite thinness and polish, j 
and thdr wooden howls and spoons hol¬ 
lowed out.” On one side of the [U'incipal 
building was a secondary one, thirty-four 
foqt in length, appropriated to the use of 
the men; and on the other a storehouse. 
The position of Fort Enterprise was in La¬ 
titude >640 96' 94" N., longitude 113« 6' 
00'' W. 

u /'iFoe CMohuion tee Suppieweni.J 

The LanfOl and jtfaiionai Songt of England, 
/or One, Tum>, and Three Voices; seleeted 
^ Jrom Origintd Manuscripts and Early~ 
pviniod Copies, in the Xdirarp of Wiiliam 
JCitchiner,M^I>* Folio. Pages of Mu¬ 
sic, 130. Letter-press, 90. London, 1893. 
An engraved page, beautifully designed, 
and printed in colours, aocovding to the in¬ 
vention of Sir Wkliaiu Congreve, tontains 


I n.dedicatkHi to.tbst.Kiqgi of Grand 
Selection of Loyal tand Natioiud^&>r^of 
England, pubUabed vl Gomwemoritioa. of 
I the Coronation of KingGeoiaBtheFQurCh;’* 
and the work Iwly elaima to he regaided 
' aa a musical monument of the loyalty end 
patriotism of the country; as a^ of the 
taste^ talent, research, and honourable feel- 
ings of Dr, Kkchiner, its compiler. 

Another critic, in a weddy publication 
of general high pretensions to merit, has 
g^ven rather a blundering acconnt of this 
work, both as. to the person of its author, 
and as to a part of language which it 
holds. Desirous of doing > justice to the 
diverstfled pursuits of Dr. K., it sets out 
with attributing tOi that gentleman an Es¬ 
say or Essays on Mprriage (published some 
few years since)^ the writer of wluch {Tho~ 
was Kitchener, we believe) does not even 
bear mther of the same names, surname 
nor proper, with the renowned promulga¬ 
tor of the Cook’s Oracle, whose musical 
production is now before us, and with 
whom it is attempted t<y4entify the writer 
on Marriage.* Our fellow-labourer, in the 
mean time, omits to variegate bis catalogue 
with the name of a little work on Tele¬ 
scopes,” which really belongs to Dr. Kit- 
chiner. In reality, there will be little risk, 
wo believe, in stating os follows the circle 
of those pursuits to which our author has 
hitherto more especially addicted himself: 
namely. Music, Medicine, Astronomy, and 
Cookery. The reader is aware that we 
owe to Dr. K., besides the Cook’s Oracle, 
the popularity of which is daily gaining 
ground, and which has already reariied its 
fourth edition;—besides tbe Cook’s Oracle, 
wc say, and the little work on Telescopes, 
tbe reader is aware that we owe to Dr. K. 
the “ Art of Prolonging and Invigoratizig 
Life“ Peptic Precepts;” and the “ Plea¬ 
sure of Matog a Will.” 

But the next mistake of tbe critic alluded 
to regards a branch of doctrine which He 
erroneous!) represents Dr. K. as advancing 
in this work, and then takes iaflnke pains 
to overturn 1 ” The Editor,” aays Dy. K., 
** has often regretted, that while the Welsh, 
Sco(ch> and Irish airs and songs have been 
collected and preserved, those pf England 
have been so muqh n^lectad 1 that aome 

* Tho srror hv* \ ssn-sincs acknowledged. 
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have even* said, * The English have no na¬ 
tional tongt* *’ 

We must confess, that, upon a nearer in- 
specticfn, there appears to us some little 
ambiguity in the terms of the foregoing 
proposition. We understand Dr. K. to 
speak of national tong», and not of national 
music ; but it is of national music that our 
critic ima^nes him to discourse, and then 
asserts, that he has failed in proving that 
the Englisli have any national mztsic^ 

“ This first nunit>er of the I/ 03 ral and 
National Songs of England, (continues Dr. 
K.) will be a sufficient answer to those 
who have heedlessly said, * the English 
* have no national songs ami prove the 
proud fact, in direct contradiction, that 
* no nation in the world has half so many 
loyal, nor half so many national songs* ” 

Now our own difficulty, in deciding be¬ 
tween our author and our critic, consists in 
this: that while, on the one hand, we con¬ 
sider Dr. K. '&S speiiking o^Jbifiional soiigs, 
and not of national music, on the other, it 
seems to us, accyrding to the idea which 
appears to have filled the miiul of the cri¬ 
tic, it is the absence of a national English 
music, and not that of national songs, which 
is usually objected. In other words, we 
have often heard it said, that the English 
have not, like the Scotch,' Welsh, Irish, 
and most, if not all other nations, a na¬ 
tional invsic ; but we do not recollect ever 
hearing before of the complaint challenged 
by Dr. K., namely, that wc have no na¬ 
tional songs. 

Wc must leave it to Dr. K. and his cri¬ 
tic to settle between themselves which of 
the two questions is really put at issue; 
but in the mean time we must observe, 
first, that if the English possession of na¬ 
tional songs is the point disputed, then the 
present work of Dr. K. is indeed “ a suffi- | 
cient answer;” and secondly, that as to an 
English national music, the existence of 
which has so often been denied, and which 
the critic has now denied once more, we 
arc much inclined to the opinion that wc | 
have as really an English national music, as 
wo have English national songs. 

There is abroad distinction to bo taken 
between national songs and national music. 
National sat^s (at least ^phadccdly so, as 
the phfiaso is used by Dr.K.) are songs upon 
national subjects; songs that relate to the 


king, to the country, to war, to peace, to 
public events, to political sentiments, to 
loyalty, to patriotism, &c. We are not to 
confound songs with airs. Songs are po¬ 
ems, sets of words; and it is the topic, 
the subject, that makes them national or 
otherwise, fiiit national music is quite 
another thing. It has no reference to topic 
or subject; it can neither be loyal nor dis¬ 
loyal, patriotic nor unpatriotic. It is only 
a style, a manner of musical composition. 

> Now it appear^ to us, that there exists as 
decided an English style or manner of mu¬ 
sical composition, that is as decided an 
English national music, as a national music 
of Scotland, Ireland, Italy, Turkey, or any 
other country. 

Who, for example, that has heard Dr. 
Crotch play in succession the characteristic 
music of different countries, can entertain 
a doubt there is, among the rest, a music 
characteristic of England ? In reality, how 
could we decide that any particular style 
of music is not English, if there were no 
English style with which to make the 
comparison ? Do wc say that such an air 
is Scotch, and not Irish; and are wc not, 
at the same time, equally sensible that it is 
I not English ? But if English music had 
nothing characteristic; if it w'ere, as some 
would tell ns, a mongrel mixture of all 
styles; if it had nothing |>eculiar, nothing 
to constitute a character, how could wc 
undertake to say of any style, that is not 
English? An English car readily distin¬ 
guishes Scotch music: do wc suppose 
that a Scotch ear docs not as readily dis¬ 
tinguish English music? When a Scotch¬ 
man determines that an English air is not 
Scotch, do wc think that he is in any dan¬ 
ger of mistaking it for Irish; do we sup¬ 
pose that he cannot as readily distinguish 
Irish from English, as we distinguish Irish 
from Scotch ? But if so, is there no cha¬ 
racteristic English mtiric; no style of mu¬ 
sical composition which is strictly and ex¬ 
clusively English, and which constitutes a 
true English national nmric? 

But this national music, as we have sfud, 
Has no connection with the question of 
national songs. We might have a decided 
national music, and many,national airs, and 
yet no national songs. Airs, or funes, ex¬ 
press the-passions of the mind; a national 
music is a peculiar mode of eipresslon; 
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but national songs are those which, instead 
of referring to the occasions of individual 
and private life, are devoted, as before re¬ 
marked, to national or public objects. We 
contend, then, that England has vk national 
music f and we agree that Dr. K. in the 
work before us, has abundantl}' shown that 
we have national songs. But Dr. K., as we 
understand him, is not asserting that exis¬ 
tence of an English national music of which 
the critic repeiits the denial; and as to 
English national songs, it has never hap* 
pened to have their existence questioned^ 

The public value of national songs is so 
great, that w*e cannot but think Dr. K. ex¬ 
tremely fortunate in the idea of thus 
bringing those of England into one collec¬ 
tion, and giving them, as it were, impor¬ 
tance and dufation by their union. The 
existence of such songs is so natural, and 
the practice of cultivating them so universal 
among mankind, that England would be a 
singular country if she were witliout them. 

But Dr. K. assures us that no other nation 
than our own has half so many.” This, 
perhaps, is a bold assertion; but it may, 
however, be well founded* If, indeed, any 
thing really national could, at this early 
day, he expected from the United States of 
America, their example might be strongly 
cited, as showing the compararivc affluence 
of our own country. The United States are 
so poor in national songs, as well nS destitute 
of national music, that they even borrow 
the English, sur of “ God save the King,” 
calling it ** God save great Washington 
though, as far as wc arc informed, without 
accompanying it with any words to that 
effect,* The United States has a patriotic 
or national song, beginning, Hail! Co¬ 
lumbia, happy land;” but this has little 
popularity^ and the only real national song 
of the coiinUy is “ Yankee-doodle-dandy,” 
apparently of Negro. origjn, and which, 
though, lixely, is, if not vulgar, at least with¬ 
out dignity; without any thing that either 
springs from ok inspires an elevation of 
soul.f We recollect expressing our o{»- 


* In the province of Lower Canada, French 
words, expressive! of the sentiments of the Eng¬ 
lish song, have been adapted (o the ^glish airv 
f Though we have suggested!that. Yankee-; 
Doodle** may ba Of Negro prigin^.ye^ we are not 
sure of tlie fact, and we should be pleased by 


nion, in conversation, to a member of 
Congress ^e.United States, that it was 
unfortunate for a country to have ^thef. no 
national songs of its awn, or. none of a 
solemn or dignified chardeter. The mem¬ 
ber of congress did not see the matter in 
tlie same point of view; but we retain our 
opinion, and have pleasure in pointing to 
the volume of Dr. Kitchiner for examples 
of the masculine and lofty genius of the 
** loyal and national songs of England.” 

Dr. K., with ])erfect propriety and good 
taste, has put at the head of his collection 
our magnificent “ Coronation Anthem,” 
by Handel. 

** lliis immortal musician (says Dr. K.) has 
left us Kcwcrol Coronation Anthems; the An- 
tiiem here printed is that commonly called, by 
way of pru-cininence, ‘ The Coronation An- 
tliuin,* and was composed for tl>e Coronation of 
King George II., in 1727. When Dr. Boyce 
was applied to to compose a Coronation Anthem, 
he said, ** NTo; Handel has given us such a one 
as no man can hope to surpass, and which I will 
not pretend to produce any dung c(^ual to.** 
Introduction, p. 13. 

Next in order wo find a portion, at least, 
of what we shall call the various convivial 
songs that, at difierent eras, have been sung 
in honour of our reigniug princes, and of 
which “ God save the King” is the latest 
and best. The number of the songs of this 

acquiring positive information. It makes against 
tills derivation, that the air certainly belongs to 
the nortliern parts of the United States, wliile 
the Negroes arc more numerous to the south. 
On the odier hand, it has the lively and careless 
diaracter of the Negro; a circumstance which 
so far recommends it as a war*song, as (to our 
ear, at least) it breathes a scuc^ disregard of die 
foe.- Of its triviaiitj/t a judgment may be form¬ 
ed from the subjoined words which arc sung to 
it: 

Lucy X«ocket lost hqr pocket, 

Sukey Sweetlips found it; 

De*il a thing was there in, 

But the border round it.” 

The jwjndarity of “ Yankee Doodle,” may 
be guessed from an anecdote jocularly related 
I in the United Stat^ Words widioutcnd have 
I been put together to sing to the tune; and a 
young lady having been asked (6r the ^ng, 
declined to give it, “because,” as' she mid, 

“ she and her brother (who was* in company), 
togetber, knew but a hundred and twenty-six 
Verses.” 
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descrjiption exhibited in. ,t|iet collection be<i> 
fore us, end inducing >|o* 36^ (Hml t Btar 
of Brunswick,) is fpurteen; for we exdude 
Nos. 5 and 15, aa of more miscellaneous cha^ 
racter. Of the song gf “ God save the King,” 
it is not a little worthy remark, diat though 
its date is by no means* remote, neither the 
author of the words nor the composer of 
the music is known ! Dr. Ward, in his 
lives of the Gresham professors, has stated 
that ** one of John Bull’s organ books con¬ 
tained a composition of his, which he en¬ 
titled * God save the Kinge; ’ and hence a 
notion has obtmned that the music thus re¬ 
ferred to must have been the original nota¬ 
tion of the song at present known. It so 
happens, how'ever, ^at the identical book 
mentioned has lately come into the pos¬ 
session of Dr. K., who finds the “ God 
’ save the Kinge,” which it contains to be 

a sort of ground or voluntary for the 
organ, of the fogr notes C, G, F, E, with 
twenty-six different bassesand “ no 
more like the anthem now sung, than a 
frog is to ah ox.” ** The Editor’s opinion,” 
adds Dr. K., ** is, that, as of the Letters of 
.Jiinjus, there remain no documents which 
sa^sfdcitoriiy prove cither when, or by 
whom this composition was producedand 
that f^re is nothing beyond mere hearsay 
evidence and vague conjecture to contra¬ 
dict an assumption, that neither the words 
liOr inu'sic of “ God save the King,” as now 
sung, were ever seen or heard previous to 
the month of October 1745, when tlie 
earliest printed copy that Dr. K. has met 
with appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine, under the title of God save our lord 
the King, a fww .song.” 

As to the score of Dr. John Bull’s “ God 
save the Kinge,” which is supposed to be 
of about tile date of 1616, *' an accurate 
copy ” forms No. 2 of this collection; Mr, 
Edward Jones, Bard to the Kidg, having 
been so obliging as to transcribe it for Dr. 
K,, from the original in the Doctor’s library; 
putting it, at the same time, into our mo¬ 
dem notationDr. Bull’s music being on 
six-line staves, with a multiplici^ of 
- clefi, in its* original form was illegible, ex¬ 
cept by a murical antiquary, mid too coin-i 
pKoated to playable without such fin 
arnttgement.” : 

All 'the evidence 'extant cobcars, we 
think, in giving the date of 1745 to the 


origin of " God- save the King/’ and in 
demonstrating, ahab-it was dig Seotbh re¬ 
bellion of that; year which eHeited-this 
effusion of. Ehglim loyalty; but 5^ the 
wonder contmues, that of so popular a 
production, of "so very r^<^t 'h the 
authorship, as well of the wdrds' as of the 
music, should t>d v?hony' trhkrioWii. We 
recollect, indeed, to have sQnSb^^hcrc.sccii 
the song represented as of Jacobite origin, 
and as having, .as firk written, .tpgun with 
the words, “ God saye great,»our 
Kingbut it is just as possible, that after 
having been written in honenuraofvKing 
George it was applied by Jacobite^ to their 
King James. i 

Among the loyal songs of ’ fttl ‘ 
date, produced by Dr. K,, 6iir cyfes'fire at¬ 
tracted, as to a literary cfirioSity, td^“ Vbrds 
by Shakespeare,” “ a beautiful trio!,T as 
composed by Shield: • i ■ 

“ Hcaltlito my sovereign, and new hftppine.ss 
oddcil to that; ’ ’ 

An olive-branch and latirel crown'; ' 

A foe to tyrants, and my coiintfy’ii’frfeild: 

All good angels preserve the Khlg.”' 

Hie reign of Charles 11.’ (JerV Savage, 
1672) tdfords us a loyal glee:— ' , 

Hore’e a healch unto his‘Mijcstjvi? ' 

With a Fa la- Ig.la;: * 
Conversion tohis gpemies^ .• 

, With a ■Fala^ !a^^. 

' * • 

And he that will not pledgo^ils health, ' ' 

\ wish him neither wit nor'weeltii, ' 

Nor yet a Tope to Ktfftg himself, 

’With « Fa 

George L (Jef. Clarkg,'47^) 
theme of the following w4l-writteq pnd/^- 
ccUcnt soiitg stanza,:—.i . . 


Here’s a health to the 
from' his (hrOne, 

That his heart is trUO Eugl&h hs 'd^ll th 'odr 
own; , - . . 

And the church fixed bylaw is repidv^tO'iimifi- 
tiiin, - - • ■}•-. jx.-v- 

Tbroughtbe course of Ids life^..and tlm.heuMe 
. of liis reign; . < ' . .v*/; 

Thus wb need not to tear any doQgof to-fop^ 
our ormt ^rogd, and opr 
re^ns at home.” 


King, trim bas, Sjdd 


' The fbtldwih^ u by 

Dr.Blow: ^ ^ 
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« God presenre liis 

And for ever send him 

And ca^tnMud cdl hit enehtim^ 

Take off your hock. Sir..—Amen." 

Dr. K. attributes the following, which 
is anonymous, to the year 1700. 

** Here's s health to the King, and a lasting 
peace; 

May tlic factious he hanged, and discord 
cease: 

Come, let's drink it while we've bread), 

For there's no drinking after death; 

And he that will this health deny, 

Down amongst the dead men let him lie. 

Let Bacchus' healtli round swiftly move, 

For Bacchus is a friend to love; 

Let charming Beauty's health go round, 

In whom celestial joys are found; 

And he that will tliese liealths deny, 

Down amongst ihe dead men let him lie, Ac." 

17)6 subjoined was .set by Dr. Hturington : 

** Here's Hex, Lex, and Pontitex,* 

A toast no honest heart rejects; 

The King in safety all protects, 

Tlie Church to future bli^ directs; 

Knaves, who plot tlie state to vex, 

May Laws provide for all their necks. Amen." 

On the origin of “ God save the King," 
we make the following further quotation : 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for December 
1745 , there is another-song in three verses, 
and a fourth chorus verse, entitled, “ An 
Attempt to improve the song of God save 
the Kingtnis the Bditor has given, with 
the music, (No. 6)^ and called it, from its 
burthen,, " Great George is King,” This 
song, No. 25, beginning “ Welcome to 
Britain’s Isl^” and God save the Kino, 
No. 3, are of the same measure, same style 
of music, and there is such a general simi¬ 
larity In them, that the Editor’s opinion is, 
that perhaps they were all three the produc¬ 
tion of some loyal subject, who, satisfied 
with having ** done the state some service, 
desired no other reward, than the gratify- 
iug consciousness of having served his 
country.”—p. 9. On the whole, the his¬ 
tory of ” God save the King” appears to 
be plahily Ibis, that it was wr^ten and com¬ 
posed in the year 1745, and that its author 
and composer arc both unknown. But 
whdt an anecdote in English literary and 

" The King, the Law, and tlie Churcli.- -Ilev. 

AV 175.— To/. XXril. 


musical history, that in the same year when 
Handel composed his “ l^ng live the 
King,” for tte vpluntei^s the City of 
London, the person or persons who gave 
such a production as “ God save the 
King,” should have lived in a concealment 
never to be removed ! 

No. 4, in this coilection, is a complete 
score of ** God save the King” for a full 
band, vocal and instrumental. Lastly, Dr. 
Kitchiner has adapted the air to c;ech verse, 
so as to make the notes fit.the words: to 
accomplish this, he has taken very little 
liberty with the melody. The words being 
marked with proper emphasis, it is pre¬ 
sumed will infinitely heighten the efibet, 
and may be a standard for the performance 
of it; and ensure the proper pronunciation 
of the words, and the effective expression of 
the music; and derive that harmonious 
combination of them, the want of which 
has long been deplored by all who have 
faculties to comprehend how great is their 
power when united, and sound is married 
to immortal verse. 

At this part of bis Introduction, Dr. K. 
presents us with some very useful remarks 
on the pronunciation,” [accentuation ?] 
of the words of songs in general, and their 
distinct articulation: In singing God 

save the King,” says Dr. K., " if every 
syllable be sung as it commonly is, 

“ God save great George our King," 
these words are pronounced as if they 
were spelt— 

Gaw-od say-cev grey-cut Jaw-orge ow-er 
Kee-ing; 

thus making monosyllables into' disyllables. 

If the proper pronunciation be preserved, 
it must be thus— 

“ God! save great George our King: 
the only syllables in this line which should 
be sung, the time indicated by the notes, 
are “ God! save”—and—George,” 

This solemn invocation to the Almighty! as 
comnxMily sung, sounds more like » Song of 
Triumph, tlian a Prayer for the preservation of 
our Sovereign. 

For almost the whole of the remaining 
remarks on expression in singing, an art in 
which we have the pleasure to kiioW that 
pr. K, personally excels, v^e must refer to 
the work itself; but the following summary 
we cannot on*»t to transcribe: “ Brieflv, 
the art of singlig effectually, is to sing every 
2 M 
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wofd with the same accent and emphasis 
as you would speak it.” The words " God 
save tjie King,” in this volume, arc ac¬ 
cented according to the Doctor’s system. 

The portion of the “ Loyal and National 
Songs” now under review, constitute one 
half of the entire collection which Dr, K. 
proposes to pubifsh. The second part is 
to “ comprize the remainder of our Na¬ 
tional Songs, the Naval Victories and Sea 
Songs of England.”—“ By compressing the 
notes,” we are told, ” which usually fill 
three lines into /tco, the Editor has the 
pleasure of presenting them to the public 
at one-third less than the usual |)rice; and 
most of the songs being so arranged [as] 
that they may bo jicrformcd as a solo ; or, 
by judicious singers taking the base, us a 
(hiet; or, by taking also the small notes 
under the treble, as a lAo ; so there are, in 
effect, not only fifty-seven jongr, but like¬ 
wise fifty-seven dticts^ and fifty-seven trios. 
The editor a<loptcd this mode of arrange¬ 
ment, in order to bring these J^oyal and 
National Songs -easily within the reach of 
the Good Subjects of Great Britain.” That 
the “ Good Subjects of Great Britain” will 
be anxious to avail themselves of the loyal 
and patriotic labours of Dr. K., we cannot 
entertain a doubt, more especially when 
the collection shall be completed, by the 
production of our National Sea Songs, in¬ 
cluding those which celebrate our naval 
victories, together with the “remainder” 
of our National Songs in general. 

f For conclusion, see Supplement,) 

ENGLISH THEATRICALS. i 

t 

KING’S THEATRE. I 

1 

Tfis vocal branch of that splendid es- ‘ 
tablUhmeut has received a powerful rein- 
forcement last month, by the return of Mr. j 
Gaecia,. who, some years ago, had alfeady ii 
displayed great talents in this country. 
He ^as appeared several times in the cha¬ 
racter. of Qlello, in Rossini’s Opera of that 
name; and it is but justice to say, that his ^ 
action is uut inferior to his singing. His 
last .scene, pai-ticularly, made a strong im- 
pre&sion 911 the audience. Still, us Otello 
constantly remiads us of our own great 
actors, to whoui it wi>uld be unfair to com- ; 


pare him, we wish to see him in some other 
serious Opera. ’. 

Tho ballet master, Mr. AuMsa, has been 
' recalled to the Academic Royale de Mu* 
. sique. Before.his departure, he produced a 
i new ballet under tlic title of Alme, Heine de 
Golconda, The subject, which is taken 

■ from a tale written by the Chevalier de 
; Boufilers in his youthful days, lias been al- 
' ready treated by other more eminent cho- 

■ regraphists, and with better success. Mr. 
I AuMiiR lias contrived to render Alim very 
I uninteresting, although the part is per- 
I formed by a most active and captivating 
j dancer, Madame Ronzx Vesthisj and the 
I story soon becomes unintelligible in the 

confusion of the incessant evolution and 
marches, or rather races, of the whole corps 
tie ballot. But, if the fable is meagre and 
the pantomime obscure, these defects, 

I which are observable in all the otiicr works 
j of the same master that we have seen here, 

; are somewhat compensated by novelty 
] and ridiness of die scenery, by the fresh- 
j ness and variety of the di'csses (although 
the blood-red trowsers of the female dancers 
are almost oficnsive to our taste and fancy); 
and by the dancing of Madame Anatomk, 
Madame Vaasnnes, and Messrs. Chas. 
VESTaifl and Coulon. There is nothing new 
or pleasing in the music of the ballet. 

THE NATIONAL THEATRES. 

Noxwithstandino all ihJif Jean Jaexjue 
Rousseau in France, and Jeremy Collier in 
England, have formerly written agaipst the 
policy of National Thenlticals, and alb the 
little temporary evils that may have sprung 
from the partial abuses of. tlieir 
blishment, there is no public .auiuseuiOMt 
(and every great community, must have 
some) that a people can less spare, , 
j any from which, if they, choose, they may 
; derive more useful, that is^ more moral 
instruction, than from the drama. If. we 
always entertmn this opinion,much stronger 
are we impressed with its correctness, now 
that the stage, without resigning any of its 
ancient spirit, is chastened to a degree qf 
purity that excludes o^once to the most 
delicate ears, and without forfeiting its 
pretensions to wit, glows with the noblest 
and most generous sentiments. 

But besides the positive benefit of mak- 
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ing a: taste for plcasitre subservient-to the 
interests of yirtue, and all the better quali¬ 
ties of the heart, the national theatres may 
boast of their negative utility, in continuity 
diverting from frivolous and idle^ if not 
vicious pursuits, the thousands who ore de^ 
terminod to seek that gratification abroad 
which they cannot or will not find at their 
fire-sides, and who, without tlie resource 
for rational entertainment provided for 
them by the dramatic muse, would be in 
constant danger of purchasing amusement 
at the expense of ihcir morality, and of- 
yielding to those criminal indulgences,! 
which gaining every moment upon the too j 
natural inclinations of the susceptible 1 
heart, would ut length exercise over it an 
absolute dominion, and defy every admo¬ 
nition of reason and prudence. These | 
arguments alone ought to be sufficient to ! 
persuade our readers of the ad vantage and •; 
eligibility of an authorizcil establishment of 
the drama; but should ftirther contend,- 
that over and above its useful direction of 
our moral sentiments, and its benefit in | 
drawing onr attention from less worthy i 
diversions, that it is greatly calculated to 
heighten and refine the public taste; to! 
<|UBlify the mind for intellectual enjoy- i 
nientSj and, by consequence, to raise the 
national character. Convinced of the 
truth of these observations, we have re¬ 
solved to make the national theatres and ! 
their exhibitions, the principal actors and 
their respective personations, |>ointed and 
consjucuous objects of our future re¬ 
marks, to render our critiques commen- 
surkte with what we conceive to be the 
real importance of the subject; and to 
hold out lights, by which those who are 
not too confident in their power of deciding 
for- themselves, may be guided in forming 
their opinion of the defects and the merits 
of what, from time to time, the managers 
.submit to their judgment. 

During the past month the principal ob¬ 
jects presented to the public attentioh have 
been confined to three: tJie appearance at 
Covent Garden of A young lady in the in¬ 
teresting part of Moxalind! the production 
(at the same theatre) of a new opera, under 
the title of Clariy or The Maid of MUan : 
and at Drury Lane, the revival of The 
TravcUerSy or Mxiw^s Faidnation, The 
new RosHl^dy whose name we understand 


to be'Jones,'was ^eneraHysUcceAsffii inher^ 
arduous attempt; she mamfbated* much' 
knowledge of the stage, and an- accurate 
conception of the character, which certainly 
: was given with considerable force and im¬ 
pression, and merited the warmth with which 
it was received by the audience. The play 
(of course on the young lady’s account) was 
announced for repetition, and tlic applause 
with which her 8ccon<l personation of the 
character was universally hailed by a crowd- 
cd house, accorded with onr opinion of lier 
deserts, and commanded our best wishes 
: for her future success on theLondon boards. 

I The new opera exhibited in its dialogue 
and poetry more of good authority than is 
generally- found in modern musical dramas; 
and by the aid of some tolerably good mu* 
sic (by no means Bishop’s best) and a judi¬ 
cious curtaihnent of its scenes, it has been 
enabled to keep the stage. But even fur¬ 
ther abridgment would be a further im* 
provement. Were the author, or rather the 
translator (Mr. Howard Payne) to foUow 
Johnson’s advice to Robertson—-go over 
lus work (of French origin), and obliterate 
^thout mercy all the passages, which to 
him appear particularly fine, he would coi^ 
sidcrably augment its value, and increase 
its living pci'iod, which otherwise, wliatever 
we think of its general merits, and the abi¬ 
lity with which it is performed, will not, we 
are confident, be of long duration. We 
cannot dismiss this piece without observing 
of its scenery, that it is-very beautiful, and 
that, although wc think but moderately of 
the music, taking it in the aggregate, still 
there arc a few highly pleasing airs; and 
tliat, on the whole, CUtriy if not a brilliant 
composition, is by no means despicable, and 
is at least worthy of eking out the season. 
Of The TravcUerSy we must say that we 
never thought very highly; its writing is 
poor and spiritless, and its music n6 vrhy 
honourable even to Corn. Chdrged, over¬ 
charged—-as it is with clap-traps and na¬ 
tional compliments, it makes but a weak 
appeal to the hearts of on English andieite^, 
and while that sycophantic strain'of'dia¬ 
logue is no longer valuable to an enlight¬ 
ened age, a musical taste has sprudg'itp- as 
new, as it is little Concorcfpnt with diat Of 
the time when this opera was first produced. 
However, the ^'ornbitted powers of Brahlam 
and Miss Stcjihei s have provetf hdeqtfate 
2 M 2 
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to itjs support, in spite dT its defect of at- 
trtKc^e and geifuine melody, and that in^ 
geniops andecidstific richness of instnunen- 
tfd accompaniment, without which no 
opera now, whether It^ian or English, can 
possibly bring feme or profit, cither to its 
author or composer. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

OCR limits' this number preventing ns 
from entering into an analysis of the amuse¬ 
ments ^hich this delightful summer region 
profibrs, wo are compelled but to speak 
generally of their merits, which cannot 
command too much praise. Every thing 
that fancy could suggest and industry com¬ 
plete has been effected to render this place 
deserving of patronage. The well-arranged 
plan of distributing amusements, whilst it 
caters for the taste of every one, prevents 
the disagreeables ever attending the grati- 
ficarion when attracted but by one source; 
here is a concert, here a ballet, here the 
evolutions of dance, and again the blandish¬ 
ments of song ; and, in short, every spot 
boasts some beauty, which altogether form' 
a fairy^ground of continued pleasures, 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Messrs. Wilkinson and Reeve are still 
amusing their audiences with their hu¬ 
morous display of caricature. The former 
gentleman enhances his allotted persona¬ 
tions by his characteristic drollery, and 
shifts with equal nicety from “ solemn 
sadness” to the foolish triiler. Reeve is ' 
also indefatigable in his exertions to make 
the evening’s amusements relishing. ' 

Tj££;jrji/CALS. 

ThEATOE HoYAI. D£ l’OfERA CuMlQUG.— 
Le ^idetier. Opera cn tin acte. 

La Fontaine has written a tale under 
that title. He certainly is a very good 
guide; still it is not always safe to follow 
him. The reason is obvious: a man who 
reads a novel may be seduced by.his imagi¬ 
nation into a smile at the Bonhonime^t inde¬ 
corous pictures; but at« theatre, the pub- 
pre^always nice in regard to morality and 
cpnstain, and their ears arc never offended 
uctors, to nity. The author has taken 


some pains to omit whatever might be hurt¬ 
ful to hiaaucfience;^ stall he is net quite free 
from blame in that respect,' and the pit 
now and then took notice of it. 

The charming piece of the P6get du Due 
dc Vaidomcy which was acted first at the 
Vaudeville, and afterwards naturalized with 
great felicity at the Opera, is known to 
every body, M. Koch has made use of it 
in this way: Rodriguez (a sort of Bartholo) 
has married Inetta^ a shnple innocent 
I young girl, and he is anxious to avoid her 
being seen by those who surround him. 
A jealous man is afraid of his own shade. 
He shuts her in a remote pavilion, which 
has not been inhabited for some time. 
Unfortunately this same pavilion hais been 
chosen also by Henrxquez^ a handsome mu- 
lateer, to meet Zerbino^ the pupil of i?o- 
driguez. He comes during the night, and 
knocks at the door, and iTiesia, thinking 
that it is her husband, opens it. There is 
here a scene which nearly startled the pit; 
but tlie mulatcer, perceiving his misttdee, 
soon goes away, and lays down on some 
straw among several of his companions. 
Rodriguez comes then to the pavilion, and 
(UH wife remembers him of his first and 
pleasing visit. He is in a rage, and being 
convinced that the first visitor must be obe 
of those men who are stretched down be¬ 
fore the pavilion, he goes and feels the 
pulse of each. The quick motions of the 
blood soon betray the guilty, but the 
night being very dark, how is he to kbow 
them again ? He takes away his belt. In 
the morning he has all the mulateers 
brought before himbut is astonished td see 
them all without belts. Heferiquez had car¬ 
ried them away. He confesiPes it < afrer- 
wards, and threatens to divulge the whole 
story, unless consents to his union 

with Zerbino. After some hesitation, the 
latter assents; this is evidently a plagiarism 
and a tour do page. 

The great success of the piece is entirely 
owing to the delightfid mudic, Composed 
by Mr. Herold. There may be in it some 
imitations of Rossini, but they are cleverly 
disguised. 

Gvmnase.—L c Cf^valier d^Honneur^ 
Vaudeville. 

An old naval captain, whose manners 
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and language are roughs end who, from 
spite or from a disappointed amfaidon, be^ 
comes a philosopher, has chosen as the 
constant objects of his sarcastic remarks 
the courtiers, though he does not know 
them ; the court though he has never seen 
it; its customs which he is ignorant of; in 
short, he censures every thing and every 
body. To cure him of this mania, some 
friends tell him that he has just been ap¬ 
pointed to an important dtuation, that of 
Chevalier d’Honneur to a reigning Princess, 
Our philanthropist awakes immediately, 
and dreams of nothing else but dignities, 
honours, &c. What he blamed and ridi¬ 
culed beibre, has become the object of his 
admiration. Add to this feeble ground 
some pretty scenes, several good tunes, 
some excellent acting, and you will easily 
conceive the success that the piece ob¬ 
tained. It is. the work of several collabo¬ 
rators ; two have been named — Messrs. 
Gersein and Severin, and another has been 
vaguely mentioned. 

FINE AKTS. 

Previous to entering into any discussion 
of the merits of the various pictorial ex¬ 
hibitions which are now open iti the metro¬ 
polis, wc cannot avoid saying a few words 
upon one wliich has closed. The British 
Institution was established for the advance¬ 
ment of British art, and the encouragement 
of British artists, and the gallery is annu¬ 
ally opened, according to the advertisement, 
for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists.” The period, however, 
during which the Directors choose that the 
gaiiory* shall be open for this purpose is 
precisely that in which such a purpose is 
least.likely to be attained; the most cheer¬ 
less and gloomy months of the year, when 
all the patrons of art are absent from the 
metropolis. The town is uokt crowded with 
the aristocracy and opulence of the coun¬ 
try, and this Exfnbiiion is closed. The pub- , 
lie opinion on the merits of the Exliibition 
has been expressed very decidedly. It con¬ 
tained, perhaps, not so large an aggregate 
of good pictures as some former exhibi¬ 
tions : but there were some works in the 
gallery which at least indicated talent of the 
very highest order, and ctaimvdy wc will 
venture to assert, the notice and patronage 


of the Directors. The latter, Ji(»wgvcr,have 
not only deprived the artist of. all chance 
of thdr pictures bmg sold, and even of 
bang properly seen and knowny but have 
not expended a shilling in preminma or re¬ 
wards to any of them, although the Exhi¬ 
bition of their works has added JS1200 or 
^1500 to the funds of the Institution. 

These observations are intended not as 
accusations against the Directors, to whom 
individually, if not as a body, the arts are so 
much indebted; but are thrown out as 
suggestions for their guidance, in the per¬ 
fect conviction that the present system has 
the injurious effects of which we have 
spoken, however contrary it may be to 
their intentions and wishes. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

The gallery of this Institution is now 
open for the exhibition of tiie works^of 
Sir Joshua UeynoMs, and of the flemish', 
Dutch, Ittilian, and'Spanish schools. The 
works of the father of the English school 
of painting occupy the north room ; those 
of the Flemish and Dutch masters the mid- 
I (lie room, and those of the Italian, and 
j Spanish masters the south room. 

We believe we speak the feelings of 
all those who are best qualified to judge, 
when we say that this exhibition funiislies 
to an Englishman abundant matter for 
pride and exultation. The power and grasp 
of the mind of Reynolds are here seen and 
felt; seen too in most dangerous juxta¬ 
position with works which have stood the 
test of centuries, and .have been crowned 
with the applause of all nations. In one 
respect, xndeeil, there is a striking and me¬ 
lancholy contrast—thc productions of the 
old masters have been mellowed and im¬ 
proved by time, while the colours of Rey- 
liolds are fast vanishing; and works wHii^h 
were once the perfection of beauty, seem 
likely in the course of another half Cen¬ 
tury to become “ without form and vdid.” 
The works of Reynolds, whem they eamc 
from off the easel, are said to have been 
among the most perfect specimens of coibur 
of which the art qan boast, and to have re¬ 
sembled in tone that rid^ and mellow ef¬ 
fect, which the slow touch of tihne has 
given to the works' of the old masters. 
Blit the latter nau'ted for immortality, \thile 
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R^Tiolds was contented to sell his birth¬ 
right for a mess of pottage. The applause 
of his contemporaries was all which he 
seemed to care about, and is nearly all, we 
fear, which he is likely to retain. Expe¬ 
rience has proved that the means to which 
he resorted to rival the effect of ancient 
pictures, while tlfcy produced that effect 
for a season, contained within them the 
principle of destruction, beneath which his 
pictures are fast withering away. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is, too often, looked 
upon as a mere portrmt painter ; but if he 
had, indeed, painted notiiing but portraits, 
the ox(]uisite specimens which he has left 
shew a feeling and an elevation of mind and 
fancy, which belong to the highest depart¬ 
ments of art. The portrait of General 
Tarlcton is full of character, expression, 
and vigorous intellect, and we do not 
know what, it wants to entitle it to the 
apygUation of an historical picture. A so¬ 
liloquy is as much di'anmtic as a colloquy 
between four or five persons, and a single 
figure appears to us to be as much histori¬ 
cal as a groupc. If it happens to be a like¬ 
ness of a cclcliratcd individual, so much 
the better. The portrait of the present 
King, when Prince of Wales, is another 
s)Uendid I'ffort of the same sort: that of 
tlie Counte.ss of Bute is above all praise; 
aod the betiiitiful landscape in the back 
ground adds to the reality and fascination of 
the picture. The exquisite fortune-teller, 
so well known by means of the engraving) 
occupies a prominent situation in the gal¬ 
lery. The .sun-biirnt intelligent features of 
the artful gipsey, arc finely contrasted by 
the o{)cn laughing countenance of the girl, 
affecting incredulity, but visibly delighted 
by the tale to which she is listening. No. 
53, is the Infant Academy, also too well 
known to need more than the passing tribute 
of our admiration. The fearful and soul-har- 
rowing Ugolino attests the power and; 
genius of its author by the intense interest 
which it excites, The calm despair of the 
father, tl\e childish and involuntary appeal 
to him for help from the boy who is clasp- 
ii^ his arm^ the dreadful agony of another 
of the children who is supported by a third, 
himself scarce able to bear his own torture ; 
and the mute and melancholy resignation to 
his inevitable fate of another, who is hiding 
his ffKC in his liands, altogether form a 


powerful and dreadfully fiuthful picture of 
the effhets of that most tremendous of hu¬ 
man calamities, famine. A fine study of a 
head for the principal figure in this picture, 
hangs just below. No. 5, The Captive, is 
H masterly head, and well represents the 
squalidncss and misery of the subject, while 
the pensive intellectual forehead seems, as 
Fuseli has somewhere said, “ an abyss of 
thought.” The portraits of Sterne, War¬ 
ren Hastings, the elder Colman, and Mr. 
Bcckford, are full of character and expres¬ 
sion. 

The beautiful Laughing Girl, and the 
exquisite Puck, the Piping Boy, the Infant 
Samuel, a sweet picture (62) of the Countess 
of Harewood and Child, and a numerous 
Collection of portraits and fancy subjects, 
in oil 64, from the pencil of thi^ master, oc¬ 
cupy the whole of one room, and furnish a 
rich treat, not only to the artist and the 
professed amateurs, but to all who have 
eyes to sec and understandings to appreciate 
the efforts of taste and genius. 

Specimens of the Flemish and Hutch 
school occupy the middle room. The 
broad but coarse humour of Teniers is 
scon in (09) Boors Smoking; (67) liiierior 
with Figures Smoking, and (115) a Village 
Feast. In comic force and powerful ex¬ 
pression, this artiat leaves' little to be de¬ 
sired : l)iithe wants the refinement and de¬ 
licacy of later artists. • fic is, however, a 
keen observer, and perhtq>s an original 
thinker, and is also a proficient in the 
mechanical parts of his art. There arc 
some fine Sea Pieces of Vandevcidc and 
Ruysdacl, as well as some exquisite land¬ 
scapes of the latter, particularly (106) a 
Woody Scene on the Banks of a River, and 
(100) a Water-fall. Cuyp*8 true and na¬ 
tural landscapes are quite refreshing to the 
eye* This artist is a sort of prose Claude. 
He evinces the same verisimilitude, the 
same fond eye for nature, without the same 
elevation of mind and fancy, and deep and re- 
fincd'feeling. The splendid pencil of Hubens 
cannot he mistaken in (1^) llippolytus 
thrown from this Car, aad{l 17) Juno trans^ 
ferring the eyes of Argus to the Peacock’a 
Tml: but we dislike the subjects, especially 
the latter. .Rubens employing his powers 
on such a subject is like Sbakspcarc penning 
an enigma or an acrostic. Thin room also 
contains several beautiful spechnens of 
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Both and Rembrandt, as well as selections 
irom the works of Berghem, Jor^ens, Jan 
Steen, Wouvermans, A, pstade, F. Halls, 
&c. Sec, ^ 

The south room contains a rich assem¬ 
blage of the productions of the Italian and 
Spanish masters. If there is any thing to 
detract from the feeling of delight experi¬ 
enced in going round this room, it is ^ the 
tiiought of ‘ RnpluMjl,’ /or he it not there” 
There is, ^however. Lord Egremont’s 
matchless Claude; a gallery in itself,— 
What a miracle of art is this j)ictiirc! The 
artist has transfused his whole mind into 
the canvas. Some suf)Crior intelligence 
seems still brooding over it; so mellow 
and pearly iire the; tints, and such a holy 
and solemn repose seems to pervade the 
whole composition. We do not know 
whether the erudite critic of old, who 
found out that the slippers of Venus made 
too much noise, could pick a fault out of 
this picture; except, indeed, that the figures 
in the foreground are disproportionately 
large. Opposite to this splendid work 
hangs auotlicr which is worthy of the 
rivalry — Murillo’s Virgin and Infant Sa¬ 
viour. The face of the Virgin is, perhaps, 
not handsome, but it is ex(juisitely painted, 
and beaming witli intelligence, and all the 
inspiration of devotion. The flesh of the 
child is Also finely painted; and the dra^ 
pery, and all the accessories, display the 
very perfection of the art. No. 174 is one 
of Salvator Rosa’s superb Banditti Scenes. 
Poor Salvator is sadly punished for the 
freebooty of lus early days, by now having 
goods foisted upon him whicli never were 
his, and which he never would wish to ap¬ 
propriate to himselK Such arc Nos. I(i2 
and 163. 151 is Christ bound to the 
Column,” by Morales, suruamed El Divino, 
and well he deserves the surname, if he has 
produced many such works as this. 156, 
Flora, by Leonarda da Vinci, is an exqui¬ 
site work. > 141 is a beautiful Sun-set 
Scene, by Claude; and 128 and 134 are 
worthy of the same matchless pencil. 171 
is a fine Rocky Scene, by N. Poussin, with 
the figures of Areas and Calisto. 129 and 
133 are two delicious landscapes by G. 
Poussin. In addition to the pictures wc 
have particularized, there ore several land¬ 
scapes and portraits by Titian; some fine 
specimens of Velasquez, and numerous 


other attractive works by Correggio, Vas<i 
sari, Domcnichfno, P. Veronese Sel Bour¬ 
don, Albano, &c. &c. See, 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Although the Royal Academy was, at 
the period of its establishment, fully ade¬ 
quate to the purpose for which it was insti¬ 
tuted, yet it seems quite clear that the arts 
have advanced so Vapidly in this country, 
during the last thirty or forty years, that 
other and more extensive uieusurcs must 
be resorted to, to siipport anrl foster tlicm. 
A fact which speaks this truth more loudly 
than any observations of oiu's could do, 
is, that after 260 pictures had been accept¬ 
ed, ns Hufiicicntly meritorious to occupy 
stations in the exhibition, they were all 
^ aftcrwar<Is rejected for want of room. We 
cannot help, however, suspecting that if 
merit had been the only consideration, and 
favoritism out of the question, many of 
the pictures thus gallingly returned upon 
their authors’ hands, would have occupied 
the situations now filled by their more for¬ 
tunate competitors. Every one entering 
the room is struck with the gross partiality 
evinced in the hanging of the various works. 
Pictures which can scarcely boast of medio¬ 
crity, nay some which absolutely sink be¬ 
low it, monopolize the best sitimtibiis, while 
the landscapes of Nasmyth and Linton, 
the humorous “ Gilpin” of Withering- 
ton, and the sweetly coloured pictures of 
Vincent, Wilson, and Burnet, (not to men¬ 
tion numerous others) are hung in obsctire 
corners, or elevated far above the eye. 
This is a system which surely should not 
he suffered to continue. " It is not, nor 
it cannot come to good.” If the Acade¬ 
micians choose to make a close borough of 
their rooms, and return none but them¬ 
selves and their favourites, we do hope that 
the artists who are unconnected with the 
junta will unite'for the protection of them¬ 
selves, and form an exhibition of their own, 
which the inconvenience of the rooms at ^ 
the Royal Academy, as well aS the pra(> 
tices to which we have alluded, render in¬ 
dispensably necessary.* 

* Since Writing this we ere glad to find that 
the artists lieve snet together and united for the 
purposes al>OTe menioned. A new iaslitutiou 
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The present Exhibition is certainly, on 
the whole, a bad one, although there are 
many pictures of great merit. Clint’s 
Scene from the Spoiled C/oVd*’ seems to i 
be the most attractive picture, and it de> 
servos to be so. The expression of Tag’s 
countenance is irresistibly comic, and Miss 
Pickle is the very being which the author 
intended. We congratulate the fortunate 
possessor of this picture (Lord Liverpool, 
we believe) on the geni which he has added 
to liis cabinet. Hilton has disappointed 
us sadly in his Comus with the Lady in 
the Enchanted Chair.” The face of the 
. lady is tame and unexpressive, and the flesh 
of Comus looks as obdurate as adamant. 
The artist has been most successful in 
painting the rabble crew : but they are pla¬ 
giarisms from his own and Poussin’s satyrs, 
Wilkie has a fine portrait of the Duke of 
York; but his “ Parish Bendle” is not, we 
think, likely to add to his reputation. It 
is black and unpleasant in colour, and the 
characters, with the exception of the grave 
part of them (the Monkey and the Beadle), 
are by no means successfully pourtrayed. 
Howard’s “ Solar System” is a showy and 
attractive picture, but we confess that it is | 
not to our taste. It is the fashion to call ' 
allegorical abstraction of this sort poeti- j 

cal; but we think we discover more of the ‘ 

1 

soul of poetry in pictures, wiiich give us a ' 
vigorous representation of tlie face of na- ■ 
ture, or powerfully embody some part of the . 
history of humanity. Allan’s ” John Knox | 
admonishing Mary Queen of Scots” is ' 
a fine specimen of the last sort. Knox, in¬ 
deed, seems an emissary from a higher and 
nobler nature than our own, and the coun- ; 
tenance of Mary is full of beauty and of 
melancholy, of sweetness and of sorrow. 
Turner’s “ Bay of Baiac” is a fine concep¬ 
tion, but nerveless and feeble in execution, 
and outrageous and unnatural in colour. 
Constable’s fresh and natural landscapes 
are fine contrasts to the extravagance of 
Turner, T. Danlell, R. A.’s pictures this 
year have sunk in talent and unproved in 
‘ situation. The view of Arundel Castle 
from the Hampton road is a bad picture, 

is td be formed on broad and in>eral principles, 
for the encouragement of tlic rising aa well as 
tlie more advanced artist. It has our most 
cordial wishes for its prosperity. 


and its equally obtrusive companion, the 
Court Yard of Arundel Castle, may be very 
interesting to the Duke of Norfolk, but, in 
the name of taste and talent, what busi- 
' ness has it i;i the Exhibition ? These, to¬ 
gether witli other pictures by the same ar¬ 
tist, especially a sea-piece in the anti-room, 
which baffles our comprehension; and also 
a miserable production of another Daniell, 
also a R. A., occupy the most prominent 
situations in the exhibition. Some offensive 
portraits of R. R. Reinagle, R. A., and 
Northcote, R, A., are equally bad and con¬ 
spicuous. Pickersgill is making rapid strides 
in his art. His Improvisatore ” and 
“ Portrait of Mr. Barber Beaumont,” are 
as fine as any thing of their kind in the ex- 
liibition. His portrait of Judge Best is 
also a striking likeness, and admirably 
[lainted. We are sorry that Phillips’s 
splendid portrait of the Duke of York is 
his only picture in this Exhibition. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence has five portraits, all 
beaming with the grace and power which 
have been so long characteristic of his ad¬ 
mired pencil. Sharpe has contributed a 
picture of Garrick’s Jubilee, in which he 
has given portraits of the principal per¬ 
formers of the Covent-Garden Company. 
The likenesses arc good, and the whole 
picture very interesting. Hofland’s ** Uils- 
watcr,” is a very sweet and pleasing pic¬ 
ture. Calcott’s “ Dutch Market Boats,” 
and Collins’s “ Fish Auction,” “ Walmcr 
Castle,” and “ Borrowdalc,” are worthy of 
the higli reputation of those artists. Coo¬ 
per’s " Battle Pieces ” are as fine and spirited 
as ever. Wood’s ‘‘Adam and Eve lamenting 
over the dead body of Abel,” does great 
credit to tlie talents of a very young artist. 
Linton’s “ Scenes from Harrow and North- 
wick” are exquisite pictures, and contain a 
promise of the highest excellence. His 
“ View of Hampstead Heath” is not hung 
with its face to the wall, but it is as effec¬ 
tually removed from the eye of the spectator, 
being placed at the very top of the Great 
Room. Stephanoff’s “ Reconciliation” is 
clever and interesting. Drummond’s “ Bac¬ 
chantes” is full of fancy and talent. A very 
poor performance of a Mr. Rogers (a View 
of Campbclton in the Hebrides), is placed 
on a level with the eye in the Inner Room, 
evidently as a foil to another of Mr.Daniell’s 
portraits of Arundel Castle. Nasmyth’s 
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“ View on the Hoad to Tunbridge Wella” 
is a beautiful landscape, hung where no¬ 
body can sec it. Withcrington’s humorous 
picture of " John Gilpin” is subjected to 
the same injustice. Wilkie has a fine chalk 
drawing of a gentleman in the dress of a 
Dutch Farmer. This artist’s “ Duncan 
Grey” is exquisitely copied in enamel by 
Muss. Denning’s miniatures arc pre-emi¬ 
nent. In the Sculpture Room are many 
fine works. The finest bust in the room is 
that of J. Barber Beaumont, Esq. by Baily; 
and “ Affection,” a beautiful groupe, by the 
same artist, is (we need not praise it more) 
equal to his Eve. Wc.stn!acott’s “ Cu|)id” 
is a mistake. Canova’s “ J>jinzatricc” is of 
that fantastic French school, to which this 
celebrated artist i)elongcd. Art and na¬ 
ture arc well contrasted in this statue and 
Rally's groupe. VVe can admire the grace, 
the fancy, the ideality of Canova. 

“ But yet, oh! NuUirc, in there nought to prize, 
“ Familiar in lliy bosom-si'ciies of life? 

" And dwells 'neuUuluy-light truth's salubrious 
skies, 

“ No forms witli which the heart may syinpa- 
tliizc?” 


WATER COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

Tuk Society of Water Colour Painters 
arc adding every year to their reputation, 
and appealing by their works strongly, and, 
we arc glad to find, not fruitlessly, to the 
patronage and encouragement of the lovers 
of art. Tills Society appears to be what 
every association connected with literature 
or art ought to be, a pure democracy. 
We observe no favouritism in the dispo¬ 
sition of the pictures; the best works occu¬ 
py the best places. The consequence is, 
that inferior artists do not presume, and 
men of talent do not hesitate to send their 
productions to this gallery. The pictures 
exhibited display great and varied talent. 
Varley’s little landscapes arc very beautiful, 
but we do not admire his large picture of 
“ Thomson’s Tomb.” Barrett and Field¬ 
ing are eminently successful in their rich 
and glowing transcripts from nature. Cris- 
tall’s chaste and classical pencil is as usual 
conspicuous. Tliis artist knows the dif¬ 
ference between the refined and the fantas¬ 
tical. His pictures of Scottish and Welsh 
pcitsaiitry are iiiibiic<] with truth, nature, 

ATu. 175.—r.7. xxvir. 


and intellect ; but he does not attempt to 
elevate them beyond their sphere, and in¬ 
troduce, as Puff does in the Critic, a prince 
in the disguise of n beef-eater. Richter 
exhibits a duplicate of his masterly and 
humorous picture of “ The School in an 
Uproar.” Front and Wild arc adimrable 
in their delineations of foreign architecture 
and street views. Robson^ Cox, Harding, 
and others, have enriched the gallery with 
numerous and splendid landscapes. 

Focal Ant/iolo^(Sfj ; or the F'lowers of Son^: 
being a Selection of the most beautiful 
and cstecined Focal l^iisic of all Europe^ 
with English Words. Also an Appendix, 
consisting of Original Focal Coin 2 >osition^ 
and a Catalogue Hnisonnee of the Con¬ 
tents. John Gale, Bruton Street, Bond- 
Street, 

Good Focal Music, in every style, both 
\ ancient and modern, is more justly 'appre¬ 
ciated in England than in any other coun¬ 
try of Europe, This is a fact, which may, 
in some degree, be accounted for from the 
well-known partiality of the higher classes 
of OUT nation to what has been, not inaptly, 

: termed the vie umnhondc^'* bv means of 
! which British travellers becoming accus- 
j tomed tt) hear the best foreign music per- 
J formed witli its full national efiect, are sub- 
8C(jucntly led to diffuse its beauties through 
British society, thus impcrccptihly anialga- 
' mating our musical taste with that of other 
, countries, cspcciiilly Italy*, Germany, and 
France. So fur as Italian music is con- 
i cerneil, the King’s Theatre also contributes, 
in a great degree, to this concentration of 
European musical taste, on our own happy 
shores; and the English stage ought to, 
and would operate much more forcibly to¬ 
wards the same result, were it not for the 
existing monopoly in the composition of 
I Opera music at our national theatres; in 
consequence of which, the town is glutted, 
season after season, with the spun-out cffii- 
sion of a few patentees, instead of luxu¬ 
riating in the wide expanse of European me¬ 
lody, and forming a British school of dra¬ 
matic music, by* the natural progress of fair 
competition. We mean not, by these re¬ 
marks, to express invidious opinions re¬ 
specting the individual merits of the coni- 
poscfN employed at our great theatres. 

2 N 
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That Mr. Bishop, for instance, is both a 
pleasing and scientific nuisician, highly cre¬ 
ditable to British genius, we should be 
amon^ the last to deny; but still we will 
never assent to the ]iostuIate, that “ he- 
caxisc Mr. Bishop is able and eniinent, there 
is no need of any adjiitory nuisical talent 
at Covent Garden Theatre;” from such a 
sweeping monopoly we arc altogctlier 
averse. The advaniaarcs which our national 
theatres thus neglect to take, of the facili¬ 
ties they poss(;ss for combining and bring¬ 
ing before tlie Public the etfbrls of native 
musical talent, as also the beauteous flowers 
dispersed in the foreign gardens of melodj’, 
the editors of the Vocal Anthology pro¬ 
pose, in some degree, to secure to their 
countrymen; they will endeavour, “ om-nc$ 
undique ^flosculox carpere atque dcHbare,** 
to collect together the flowers of melody, 
culling out and offering to the Public the 
sweetest of their bouquets^ whether of fo¬ 
reign or British growth. 

The divisions of the Vocal Anthclogy arc 
as follow ; 

1st. Biographical and Critical Notices 
relating to the contents of each part as 
published, intended to form a very complete 
catalogue Raisonnve to the whole work. 

2d. The most highly approved “ English 
Vocal Music.” 

3d. Scotch, Irish, and Welsh ditto. 

4th. Handel’s ditto. 

5th. Italian ditto. 

6th. German ditto, with English words. 

7th. French ditto, with original and Eng¬ 
lish words. 

8th. National Music of various other 
nations with English words. 

9th (or Appendix) original music. 

Having thus stated the outline of the 
different divisions of the work, wc shall 
now examine the contents of the 1st part, 
which is just published. 

The first specimen given of English mu¬ 
sic, is the sweet and expressive ballad. The 
Mansion of Peace, composed by the late 
Samuel Webbe. This little cantata was 
often sung in public by the late Mr. Harri¬ 
son, and probably gained him more gene¬ 
ral approbation than any other of his per¬ 
formances. 

Scotch Music. 

m lay me down and dicP This duct 


is one of those vocal gems w'liich have un¬ 
accountably escafied observation, being very 
little known in England, and never, to our 
I knowledge, published singly. There is a 
! bewitching plaintiveness in the part w’herc 
! the two voices unite, that can hardly fail to 
I prove attractive. 

German Music. 

“ The Setting Sun;' by Ilimiucl. This 
was originally composed to the Kiiglish 
words from 0.ssian,as also to German text. 
It would be difficult to .speak too highly f’l 
the beauty of this ctnnposition : if well 
performed, it never fails to gratify the most 
inexperienced amateur, at the same time 
that it enthusiastically' charms tliose more 
skilled in music, 'i'he whole of the song 
is rich in modulations. The exquisite 
transition on the word “ beauty,” cannot 
be imagined by any description—it must 
lie heard. Wc own it is very much out of 
the common wav; but is not beautv itself 
so ? 

“ O! licwarc'' by Ilimmel. This air, 
though only one page long, will find many 
admirers ; the playfulness of the syniphonv 
is beautiful. 

“ The Violet,'* by Moziirl. This can¬ 
zonet w'as composed by Mozart when 
about twenty-eight years of age, two or 
three years after his marriage. The po|)n- 
larity of this song is so great in Germany, 
that there is scarcely a piano-fbrte liy which 
it does not find a place. It is hardly' retjiii- 
site to make any comments upon this bn- 
gatcllv of the illustrious composer ; it is 
genuine good ninsie in the ballad style; 
and, as far as it goes, worthy of its author. 
There arc several unexpected modulations, 
which accord remarkably well witli the 
original words; and the same effect has, in 
a great degree, been preserved in the tran.s- 
lation. 

Various National Music. 

“ The Spring Ranz des Vaches of the 
AlpsP This jilcasing Swiss air is not a 
perfect Ranz des Vaches, but is rather a 
ballad in imitation of that style of rural 
music, and much easier to sing than the 
genuine Callle-calU of Switzerland, which 
require almost magical changes from tlic 
pectoral register of the voice to the voce 
di tesla, producing n sort of cxhiliraling 
scream, that no one can give effect to 
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without practising it, like the mountain 
pca.santr}^ from an early age. 

(Appendix,)— OitiGiNAi, Muair. 

“ Burial of Sir John Moorc.^* — Klcgiac 
Glee for Three Voices, According to the 
prospectus, this glee has l)een preferred to 
various other musical pieces of merit vvhicli 
have been offered to the editors, cliiefly 
from the extreme interest anil beauty of 
the poetry. The music we consider as 
cx])ressive, and in proper keeping with the 
words. We observe two fifths, which, were 
it not for the first voice fulling a seventh, 
would bo 1‘aulty; l)ut as they are con¬ 
structed particularly on the word “ dead,” 
they have a sohmin effect. 

The price of the Vocal Anthology is six 
shillings.—As relates to cheapness, it will 
be observed by the first part that seven 
vocal |)ieccs are given, and st»inc are rather 
longer than nsnal, tlicrcforc they <lo not 
exceed one shilling each, besides other in¬ 
structive matter. In respect to the selec¬ 
tion, the editors seem to be fully aware 
that every j)art of it cannot give equal sa- 
tiftfaction : such an expcctiition w'oidd he 
absurd. In onr opinion, the Vocal Aulho- 
A>g?/ will form an unrivalled collection of 
masterly compositions, on which the fa¬ 
shion of the day can have little or no in- 
ffucncc. No passing criticism or other 
c{)hcmoral matter luis been introduced. 
The Vocal Antholop,y will be eoinjdcted in 
eighteen j)arts. 

“ The Lady of the Lakc^^ a Ilivcrti- 
mento for the Piano-forte, composed and 
inscribed to Miss Bell, by Fred. Hill. Cle- 
incnti iind Co. 

** Ilow blidioly might the hiigic horn 
Chide on tlic lake the Hngcring morn.*' 

In the first bar we find three sc|uare 
notes of a novel description (forming a 
sixth), intended to be pressed down with 
the left hand, without the hammers touch¬ 
ing the strings; the keys thus constrained 
lift up the dampers, and the open strings 
form a secret connection with the notes of 
the horn for the right hand, with which the 
piece commences, seemingly contending 
with the darkness of the lingering morn, 
and dying away on the water. 

The next movement represents a pic¬ 
turesque and truly romantic scene: Mr. H. 


conveys the imagination to the lake through 
a series of modulations, beginning from early 
dawn, before da\ light lias displayed the 
; scene to mortal r\t., through the dark re¬ 
cesses and awful windings beneath the bold 
promontory, until the morning dawns, when 
the movement sols like a morning planet 
on the margin of the horizon, as the god of 
day is rising in his car. Page 2 diffuses 
morning light, which gradually increases 
into the full blaze of day, and the golden 
rays of the sun beaming on the rippling 
water, ami ruffecting its lustre amid the 
wimlings beneath the promontory; the 
liorii, also, at intervals, blending its cheer¬ 
ing notes. The March oiJames Fitz-J'ames 
I well accords with his bold, generous, and 
: attractive mien; and the Trio niai'ks liim a 
i true Caledonian. 

'J'hc Chase, pjige fi, is of an original 
conception. 

“ Then heard the clanging hoof and Iiorn." 

“ The dew-drop from his flunks he shook." 

The first line is finely drawn in the bass, 
whereas the treble ajiparently sprinkles the 
dew-drop alluded to in the second stroplie. 
We regret to find in the third stave, first 
bar, last quaver, an ugly lilnndcr of the 
engraver: the bass should have been D 
j and B flat instead of F and TI. After the 
, third dotd)le bar, the Chase assumes a dif- 
] ferent course, and while the theme changes 
from bass to treble, •the air is applicable to 
the first line, and the expanding of the bass 
j is at the same time rendereil highly charac- 
; tcristie of the second. 

“ With one brave hound the coj)se lie clear'd, 
jl ” And stretching forward free and far." 
j The movement, page 7> Row becomes 
I very active, botli lumds arc full of work, 
j! ami the hannonical bustling coincides 
j charmingly with 

“ An liundrcd dogs bray'd deep and strong, 

“ Clallcr’d an Imndred steeds along." 

An Andante affethioso moves this de¬ 
scriptive ]>iecc gracefully to the end. 

Tiiis Divertimento docs Mr. H. great cre¬ 
dit. As a piano-forte lesson, it cannot fail 
to afford pleasure, amusement, and instruc¬ 
tion ; imparting those qualities which, in 
the Fific ArtSy arc termed lovely, chaste, 
and fair, 

[ For want of space wx* arc obliged to defer 
our criticisms of many interesting productions 
till our next.) 
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UIRTIIS.—MARRIAGES.—DEATHS. 


lURTHS. 

Til South Audiey Street, Mi-s. 1'. Weedon, of 
a dau^Iiter. 

At nriglitoii, tlie lady of W. II, Armstrong, 
Ksfjj., of a son. 

At Whitehaven, the lady of Ij. Adamson, 
Ksq., of a duiigliter. 

At Slopirton Cottage, Devizes, the lady of 
T. Moore, of a son. 

In I’^ppcr Dcflford Plaee, the wife of N. El¬ 
lison, Esq., of a son. 

At his I^ortlstiip’s house, (irosver.or Place, 
liady Siilhirmore, of a sun. 

Hie lady of W. As .heton. jiin. Es<j., of a 
daughter. 

At Swinnerton Park, Stanbrdshirc, the la<ly 
uf S. Jervis, Iwj., of a daughter. 

Tho lady of F. S. Synis, Esq., of Cra\cii 
Street, Strand, of a daugliter. 

IMARHIAGES. 

At Chelsea, Emily, ehh st daughter of .Afajor 
Gen. Sir J. Cauioron, to J. SchiiGL-r, Ksq., of 
VViiichelsea Iai<lge, llaiits. 

At St. Poncras Nenv Church, W. Ilrade, E.sq., 
of Liverpool, to ?»Ia y Anne, eldest daughter of 
J. Dames, Es<{. of Tavistock Sijiiare. 

At St. I^uke’s, Chelsea, Lieut (^ol. Shcrwootl, 
of tho Bengal Artillery, to Miss E. A, Howell. 

At St. Mary-lo-bone, J. O. Herbert, Ks(j., of 
Dolforgan, Moiitgomeiy s^urc, to Harrii l, daugh- 
ier uf the Rev. C. Johnson, of Southstukc, 
Somerst't. 

At Brighton, W, Curtis, P^s<p, fif pinddey, 
tu Isabella, youngest daughter of tlic late W. 
Soppilt, Esq. 

At Mary-le-honc, D. Maciiamara, Es(j., 
surgeon U. N., to Francis, eldest daughter oJ‘ 
G. Fetinel, Xv>q. 

At St. James’.s, the Rev. W. King, eldest son 
of the Bishop of Rochester, to Anne, third 
daughteoMif Dr. Heberdcn. 

At Airly Ciistle, Angus, J. Wedderbum, ; 
Esq., to lady Helen Ogilvy, sister to the Karl 
of Airly. I 

At Aberdeen, H. Boyd, Esfj,, to Mary, sc- I 
cond daughter of the late J. 7'owen, Esq. 

J. Caufield, Esq., son of Lieut. Col. Cauficld, 
to the Hon. Agusta CroAon, youngest daughter 
of tlie Baroness of Crufton. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambetli, Capt. 1). E. John¬ 
son, of tlie 5th regiment of Foot, to S. Ellis, 
eldest daughter of the late Isaac Bates, Esf|., 
of Kenningtou Common, 


At Great Yarmouth, Steward, Esq., oi 
Norwich, to Lucy, only daugliter of J. S. 'lu* 
fhill, Esq., of lleigham Lodge. 

At Gibraltar, J. L, Cowell, Esq., to Harriet 
Maiy, ehlest d;u»glitcr of E. CreiiSwell, Esq. 

At Epsom, Richard, ehh'st son i)l' 1{. (.’ar- 
rington, Es<j., of Thom.is Bank, to Esthei 
Clarke, fourth daughter of Christopher D’Oyly, 
Es<|, of Addeiilmry, Oxfonlshire. 

At Mary-le-bone, J. R. Barker, Esq., of 
iJie iid regt. of Guards, to Harriet, youngest 
i) daughter of the late ^V. Bos;inquet, Esq., of 
1 Upper Harley Street. 

At Mary-le-bone, Dr. Gibbs, of Olil (Jue 
bee Street, to Saiali, ehlest tl.iughter of 'I'. 
Anustroiig, Esep, of Baker Street, Portuiau 
xSqunre. 

DEATHS. 

At his house in Red LioM-s(j[uare, Ducloi 
Ilaw'Oith. 

t! Oil the ii7tli of Mairli last, after a few day-*’ 
, illness, in tfie .^Cth year oi' Jiis age, at Frederic- 
' ton, Neu Brunswick, North Ainertea, Major 
, <»cncr,d G. S. Smyth, Lieulenant-finverimr oi 
that pro\ince. He died as ho lived, a sincere 
('liristiaii, and was buried, by his express desire, 

• in a vault imder Freiltiricton Church. By his 
death, the various institutions for the beiieiU <if 
tiie inhabitants of that province, and partliu- 
iarly for the education of their cliildreu, wlileh he 
. had Lst.iblislied, aufl inosi liberally anrl zealously 
})roniuted, have suslaineil an irreparable loss. 

J At his rectory, in Soulli Onusby, in the 
; eonnly of Lincoln, the Rev. W. B. Mossingher, 
M. A., aged 00 jears. 

I At Canton, in the t?tXh year of his age, Mr. II. 

I Cliaplin, of the Hon. C. Ship Balearras, ifd 
I surviving son of the Rev. Edw. Cliaplin, of 
Camden Tow'n, Middlesex. 

At Hatfield, Herts, after a long illness, aged 
.'10, Mrs. Pigeon, duiighlor of tlic late Robert 
Canfield, Esq., Serjeant-at-Arms to hisMaji^ty. 

I At Camden Terrace, Camden Town, after a 
lingering illness, Jereiiiiali Slockdale, Ek<]., of 
High HoJborn, niilUinaker to his late Majesty. 

At her daughter’s residence. Fair View, Kl- 
Icnnerc, aged 70, Alicia Maria, relict of Uie late 
J. Young, Esq, 

At her house in Mccklenburgh-stjuare, IVIrs. 
Dowding. 

At Chcster-placc, liRmheth, Mary, one of the 
Society of FrientU, relict of E. W. I’hillips, 

. aged 7H. 





THE UNIVERSAL ADVERTISING SHEET 


OF 


LA BELLE ASSEMBL^E; . 

For June 1, 1823; and to be continued Monthly. 


NOVELTIES. 

In this age of exaggeration and deception, few 
uunouiiccments like the present are heeded; but 
UJSON, WILIjSON and Co., without arrogating 
to themselves any unusual claim to notice, merely 
remind their Patrons, the Nobility, Gentry, &c. 
of the many novelties they have produced during 
the last month, from their sale of which, joined to 
a daily increase of distinguished patronage, offers 
a proof that strict attention to probity, in never 
advancing more th.an they can perform, and selling 
their goods for what they realty arc, will ever 
meet with encouragement from a liberal British 
Public. 

THE VERONA TIPPET, 

continues in great demand by ladies of taste gnd 
fashion; of the 

PELERINE ECHARPE, 

they have but a very limited number remaining; 
they have been induced to make two more of the 
admired 

STUART BONNET AND SPENCER, 

which are so elegtiut for Promenade Costume at 
this season. 

LA BONNET A LA JOLIE FEMME, 

having a[)peared at the Opera, &c. on several dis¬ 
tinguished bcllfSy is in great demand, as its be- 
coujing shape can only Imj appreciated as w'orn. 

THE REDINGOTE DU MATIN, 

lias been greatly admired for its elegance and 
novelty; over a pink satin slip, nothing can be 
more dressy for jniblic breakfasts or morning 
visiting costume; these, with several new designs 
in 

COLONADE AND FLOUNCED DRESSES, 

offer to the admirers of perfection in British ma- 
nuhicture an opportunity for the display of taste, 
never before equalled. 

They have just received from their manufactory 
at Brussels, an entire new assortment of 

REAL BRUSSELS SPRIG’D VEILS, 

Squares, scarfs, &c. at unprecedented low prices. 
Foreign and British Lace Warehouse, 23/, R»» 
gent^Street; and Rue Notre Dames aux Nriges, 
No, 447, a Bruxelles. 


REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL 1823.! 

{Sve artich HaWs Patent Starch.) 

“ The object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring Matter from the Wheat, 
the manufacture of Starch, which has hitherte^ 
given a yellow dye to linen, &c. An cffectudj 
remedy for this evil was never before discovered^ 
and as the addition of Blue has become a general 
expedient, to conceal rather than to remove it, al 
perfect Wliite has neither been obtained or ex 
pected by ordinary means. The While or French- 
Starch, (that is, sioDply Starch without blue) is 
got into <lisuse, being of a dirty yellow colour, 
whereas the Patent Starch is of an almost daz¬ 
zling whiteness, and being purified from till grosser 
substance, is, when dissolved for usual purposes, 
exceedingly clear and beautiful, and of superior 
strength. The patentee was led to this discovery 
in reference to UnUNO & Co’s. La.ce Cokcern, 
(in which he is a partner) and they have found it 
of incalculable use in preserving the Colour, and 
giving a transparent (juality to their lace, as it 
docs to Muslin, Linen, drc.”—To be obtained of 
cv(*ry respectable dealer in Towm an<l Country, 
or in convenient j)ackagcs at G. F. Urling and 
CVs. only Lace Warehouse in London, 147 Strand, 
near Somerset House. 


RHEUMATISM AND DISEASES OF THE 

SKIN. 

REMOV^VL.— Dr. HART begs to announce 

to bis numerous medical and other friends, that he 
has Removed froin No. 25 to No 7, Red Lion 
Square, where he has opened a Repository of 
the Portable Dry Sulphureous Fumigating and: 
other Baths, for the inspection of the Public and 
use of Patients. 

Dr. HART thinks it unnecessary to say any 
thing in favour of his Baths, as their virtues arc so 
well known, during the five years they have been 
imported into this country; he therefore begs only 
to caution the Public against spurious advertise¬ 
ments, having seen some from a Mr. C. Troward, 
who stiles himself administerer of his Baths for 
upwards of five t nrs, when in truth Dr. HART 
sold it to him oe lit ' 11th of October last, 1822, 
and previous to that period every Bath was ad¬ 
ministered personally by Dr. HART. 

Dr, HARTS Portable Baths can be conveyed 
with the greatest facility to the iwtient’s'b^' 
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iyooin, where he will give his personal attendance, 
the same terms as were paid at bis late 
j; mhlie establishment, by which approved method 
I; he patient not only avoids the danger of catching 
:' ;old, hilt escapes the risk of contagion ihsepara- 
; , )lefroin the indiscriminate use of Public liaths, 

;/ N.B. 'i'hc Canadian Pill ointment is only sold at 
die estalilishnient, No. 7, Red Lion Sijimre, as a 
.. ^uard against counterfeits and impositions. 

'I KENSINGTON I.ACE WORKS. 

the i»imcdiaic (liatin^fuhhrd Patronage 
then Uoyal Jliglmcsscs the iJiichess of Gloucester^ 
ih'j Pnneess Sophlay and the Dutchess of Kent, 

Who, Iiaving honoured this Establishment with 
their presence, and viewed the Machinery and 
Process of Manufacture, with the Lace Works 
,,by young Females, werp p-aciously pleased to 
' express their high approbation, and* lioiumr the 
Proprietors with the appointment of Lace Manu¬ 
facturers to their Koval Highnesses by special 
Wan r.nt, therefore these beautiful I/ace produc¬ 
tions in every elegant Article for fasluonalile Dress, 
being naturally transparently clear, wiiliout the 
.necessity of starching to render them so, uhich 
every other confessedly requires, washing of a 
, licnutrhd white, and the Design by the first Artists 
native anil foreign, retained' exclusiveh for tliis 
Manufacture, are undouhtedly superior to any 
’other in this country, and at the real Manufac¬ 
turin'.: Prices. They caniinot possibly he had 
genuine any where but at tlie Warehouse, 30, 
ho;ithami>ton Street, Covent Garden, and retail 
, as well as wholesale at the Kensington Lace 
Worl.> and Manufactory, 14, Kensington Sipiare, 

• Kensington, 

To prevent the gross imjiositlons already at- 
tcmjjtcd by endeavours to substitute the general 
inferior productions for this really inimitable Lace, 
eycTv article in future will have a Ticket attaclieil, 
witiv their Royal Highnesses* Arms, and the iull 
addresses. 

The Nol)i)ity, Gentry, and Ladies in general, 

. visiting tliis Kstablishinent, arc respectfully in- 
forn.ed, that the hours to view the Macliinerv, 
Process of Manufacture, and Lace Works liy 
'■young Females, are from 10 to 1 , and from 2 
till 5. 

; Orders manufactured to match any kind of 
i Lace, white or lilack. 

t CORNS, BAD NAILS. CALLOSITIES. AND 
• BUNIONS.*—Mr. LAIDLAVV, Surticou Cltiro* 

I podiaf. No, 17, late 12, Upper Seyinmir-strcei ' 

: West, Portman-sqiiaic, respectfully acquaints tlit* j 
f Afflicted with the above Complaints, that he cju | 
[dniineiiiately relieve them, without giving pain, | 
^Bud that Cures are speedily effl eted, deformtiie'* : 

I prevented, infiammatioua entirely removed, and | 
the feet reuddred quite easy. ' |, 

Patients wailed on every day (Sunday excepted) 
from Eight o'clock in.the Mortiiug till half-ptikt ; 
Ooe, and from Five in dio Afternoon till Eiglit. 


LADIES* AND CHILDREN’S LEGHORN. 

STRAW, CHIP, & FANCY BONNETS. 

RICHARD HITCIIIN now offers to the Fa¬ 
shionable World, some of the most beautiful 
LADIES* :AND. CHILDREN’S LEGHORN, 
STRAW. CHIP, AND FANCY BONNETS 
ever presented to Public Inspection, which he 
will sell on the most moderate Terms. Lndie-s 
ami Gentlemen having Commissions from the 
Country, will meet with every attention, and find 
their Orders punctually executed. 

23, King Street, corner iA'Keiv Street, Covenf Garden 


Under ike especial Patronage of the Princess 
terhazy, his Excellency the late Ambassador from 
the Empn'or of Persia, and many high and dis¬ 
tinguished Personages. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

FOR PRESERVING, REAUTIFYING, AND IMrUOVlNG 
TUB COMPLEXION, 

A Lady of Title, in the course of her Travels 
and Botanical Researches in the Eastern part of 
the World, discovered a Compound forming one 
of the most exquisite and pleasing Cosmetics, hi- 
tliCTto unknown in this or any other Country. 
This Cosmetic possesses peculiar Balsamic pro¬ 
perties energetically efficient in eradicating Frec¬ 
kles, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, and gradually producing a delicate, 
clear and white Skin, rendering the most sallow 
Complexion clear and lovely, and beautifully soft* 
To tfie Face, Neck, and Arms, it imparts a healthy 
and juvenile bloom, diffusing a coolness truly plea¬ 
sing, preserving the Skin IVom incleinent atmos- 
])herc. By a due jierseverancc in the afiplication 
of this Cosmetic, it tends to promote the free 
cxorciirc of those important functions of the Skin, 
wliich arc of the utmost importance for the pre¬ 
servation of Health and a hcautifid Complexion- 

To I/adics who arc snekHng, it is of great im¬ 
portance, as it gives immediate relief to Influmed 
Nipples, an<l cooling to the Infant’s Month. It 
is perfectly innocent, and tlie rno.st delicate Lady 
or Child may at all times use it with the greatest 
safety, and by a continued application, its !)al- 
samic effects will prove it the most beneficial and 
j)leasing preparation ever produced. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces arc tender after 
shaving.^This Cosmetic is recommended fi)r the 
case and rduf of the Fore after shaving; it im¬ 
mediately allays the irritating and smarting pain, 
affording the most soothing relief, and imparts de¬ 
lightful coolness, rendering the Skin smooth and 
even, and protects the Skin from severe cold 
winds, and scorching rays of the Sun. 

In consequcm^c tf the recommendation of several 
distinguished Personages, who attested like pre¬ 
eminent Virtues of this Cosmetic, the sole Proprie¬ 
tors, A. ROWLAND’ & SON ^ymehased the 
llccipc of the above Lady, and offer it to the 
Nitbility, Gentry, and the Public at large, as a 
J^luahle Preparation. 

Sold at 84 . Gd. and 4s. Grf, per Bottle, Duty 

included. 
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Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND 
and SON, No. 20, Ilatton-gardcn, Holborn, Lon- 
tlon; and by appointment, by most Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders who vend their celebrated Ma¬ 
cassar Oil. 


Messrs. SPILS13UIIY, of 15, Solio Siiuare, rr- 
spccifuily infoiin the Public, that the celebrated 
Patent Antiseorhutic Drop?,so universallyvcHorled 
to ill complaints of the Scurvy, Gout,Hhenmatism, 
Ulcer?, ami other Disordersarising from impuri¬ 
ties of the Llood, Indigestion, and Nervous Com¬ 
plaints, will Hud grcai benefit from this valuable 
iMediciiie, which are pleasant to take, and rccpiire 
no confinement. Sold in BottlesatOj. IOj. 6^. and 
£l. 2s\ AH foreign orders eNTciited with punc¬ 
tuality and Jlispatdi, on liberal term?, for ready 
money. 


STKENGTIILNINU PILLS, 
PUEPAKED BY DR. HARMSTUONG. 


For Deb'dUij %a both Sexrs. 

These Pills cure nervous complaints, evil sweP- 
ings in the glands or neik, asthmas, coughs, cor. 
sumptions, night sweats, and female weakness of 
every description, barrenness, and u licariiig 
down from iliflicnU labours, or other cause?, pain 
iu the head, breast, or hack, and weakness in 
men. This medicine is a great re.storer of iinture 
after all kinds of fevers; it cheers the heart, drives 
away sadness, and comforts all the spirits, hoiij 
natural, vital, and animal. Price G?. per bo.v. 
duty included. 


Ai.So, IIar.msthoxo’s 


FEMALE VEGETABl-E PILLS, 
for Fomalea only, at the commencement and de¬ 
cline of the mo'il critical period of iheir Mvcl: ; 
wliicli is the most jiropcr physic for women after 
lyiii£-in or nuscarriug' s, being the only medieim* 
iii the world to he depended on for curing in- 
ilainmatious, olistnietions, &c. Price 9(/. per 
Imx, duty included. 

Observe the Doctor’s name in his own hand¬ 
writing on the label of each box, also engraved 
in full on the seal, to imitate which is felony, 'AM 
others are dangerous counterfeits. 

And by his Appointment, these Medicines are 
sold wholesale and refuil by Messrs, Barclay and 
Sons, Fleet iMarkci, London; and retail l»y all 
rcspeclulde M-'dicine Venders in England, Ire 
lamL and Scotian^'. 


“ PULMONARY COMPLAINTS." 

Mr. HUGH VENABLES, Proprietor of the 
newly discovered Medicine denominatctl VENA¬ 
BLES’ INDIAN SYRUP, has the honour to ac¬ 
knowledge the justice and liberality with which 
numerous Families have expressed their satit- 
faclion of the eminent efficacy of his Indian 
Syrup, in the cure nnd relief of Asthma, Con¬ 
sumptions,. and all Unmplaints of the L'ffigs, 
Sore Throat, Spillir'gof Blood, Nervous I)<)|fiUty, 
& 0 , Mr. Venables jdedges himself that this.Me- 


dicinc will effect a perfect cure in cases of Cou« 
siiinplion if taken in time,. and be embraces this 
opportunity of annoHiicing to the Public, that iii 
order to extend, as widely as possible, the bene-' 
fits of his Indian Syrup, he has^ppointed Messr^j 
Barclay and Sous, of Fleet-market, London, hit 
sole Agents for the sale thereof. Moat respect 
able names will he given by Mr. Hugh VenabI 
of f.ewishain-lane, Greenwich, or Messrs. Barela 
and Sons, of persons who are living testimonie 
of the extraordinary Virtues of this Medicine 
and Parents will henceforth he lejoicod to fin 
iliac SI) valuable, at the same time so palatahh 
a Remedy has hccii discovered fur the Hoopiu; 
Uon.gh, which, in the mildest manner, it eradi 
cates Ml a very sliort period.—Sold wholesale b 
liarclay and Sons. Fleet-market; Me.ssrs. New 
hery and Mr. Edwanls, St, Paul’s Church Yard 
Mcs.’-rs. Sutlou and Co, Bow Church Yard 
Mcsm:', Butlers, Clicapsidc and Wuicrloo Place 
Air. Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; and retail b 
all Vendeis of Medicine throughout the Unite 
kingdom. Price As. Gr/. the half pint bottle, nit 
proper directions for u?p.—N.B. The label oi 
every bottle is signed by Mr. Hiigli Venables, ih 
Ib'opiicior. 


A. liOWLAND & SON, 

Sole PiO]>ric‘tors of the' 

ORIGINAL MACASSAR OIL, 

For the Growth of Hair, 


I 

<1 

\ 




Rcspoclfully inform the NobUity, Gcntri/f and Ptdi 
I'w at Uirgc^ they have JiFMQVED to 
llallon Garden ; and also beg to 

That flagrant Impostors are vcnll 
ing a spurious article nn^cr this name: they pm 
chase the empty bottles, and attempt to deedn 
the |)ublic with spurious Macassar Oil, compos|{; 
of injurious ingredients, calling it .the Gcnuii^ 
and offering it for sale at a lower price, and wi<p 
out the Label; and others sign Rowlands ' 
imitating the Signature, which renders it necet 
on purchasing, to ask for ROWLAND’S 
CASSAR OIL, and strictly to observe that n< 
arc genuine without the little book uiside 
wmpper; and the label is signed on the outslj* 
iu Hvd, “ A. ROWLAND & SON.”—The priji 
are 3s. Gd. -Js.—10s. (id. and 2Is. per bottfef Jj 
other prices are imjiositions.—"J'he genuine has If 
aildrcss on the label, “ No. 20, Hatton Garden^ 

Also RED WHISKERS, GREY W 
KERS, EYE~RROWS, Hair on the Head, e 
tnnllv changeil to Brown or Black, by the iisi 
ROWLAND’S ESSENCE of 1TRE; by mt* 
wetting the Hair, it immediately produces a'jS 
feet change. Price 4s.—7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d./^ 
bottle. I 

SoIJ by the sole proprietors, A. ROWLA\ 

^ SON, 20, Hatton Garden, Htdhorn, Low 
nrul by apfKiiniii.ent by most Perfumers and 
dicinc Venders. 

Observe the signature, “ A. ROW'LAND & 
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PARISIAN DEPOT. 

At this Establishment Ladies will find the 
1-^ most tnily Ele^nt and Fashionable assortment of 
' .’ Fancy Dress articles that can possibly be obtained, 
:.^evcn in Paris, as the Proprietor is in the constant 
f-j'receipt from thence of whatever appears calculated 
^Jto please the admirers of tasteful and ornamental 
appendages of superior Dress.—In the present 
importation, the Courts Ball and Evening Tulle 
. 'Drexscs are preeminent and distinguished, piirti- 
\ 'cularly those « Coltmnesy ct avec tnotUanl, which 
T are of the immediate taste, and in great variety. 

Plumes of feathers of a novel character; pcarl- 
-bead bandeaux; wreaths of Iwuquets of unujue 
!designs; a large and well selected choice of dress 
combs, Aigrettes and.Epingles; Pelerines, Echarpes, 
; • and Handkerchiefs uTrieot; Blond Lace, Furs, Gold 
'Wreaths and B«)iupiets, and the most extensive 
variety of Artiliciai Flowers ever imported; and 
' by those Ladies who arc curious in their selection 
iof Bou(|ucts or Wreaths, the fabric cannot fail to 
’ be admired. 21) Regent Street, near Piccadilly. 


ORIGINAL SULPHUREOUS FUMIGATING 
j BATHS. 

Lstalilislicd upwards ofFive Years, at25, Red 
Lioii-Rfpiare, Holhnru, iiiidcr the direction <if Mr. 
LHARLES TROWARD. for the Cure of Dis- 
;gases of the Skin and Rheumatism, &c.—This 
iort of Bath, which is putruniEed by the most 
eminent Medical Gentlemen iu the Metropolis, 
s the moat powerful remedy know’n for the Cure 
the difiercot Diseases that ufiect the Skin ; d’s- 
lasca which iiave long been the scourge of a great 
^>art of the humau race, and for which, till Che 
uventioii of the Fumigating Bath, the art oi 
inedicinc possessed no cei'taiii and effectual re- 
Redy; whereas this new method of treatment 
peedily eradicates from the Skin diseases of tlic 
{flost obstinate and inveterate description—such 
.s the Leprosy, Scorbutic Eruption, King>worm, 
;Ud other Eruptions of the Skin, which have 
resisted the customary applications of medicine ; 
i t Che same time the operation of the Bath is fur 
rom being unpleasant: by many it is even consi- 
^ et ed a luxury, (t is also worthy of remark, that 
/lien once the disease is made to disappear it is 
4 ever afterwards liable to return ; for the lieat of 
Bath, hy stimulating the Vessels of the Skin to 
iicrcased action, causes them to throw off all t. m- 
ibrary ol/structing matter, leaving the Pores of 
^le Skin open to receive the Fumes of the Siilphiir 
sith which the Bath is strongly impregnated, 
jibich speedily destroys the diseased cuticle, a 
skin is produced, and thus are its healthy 
I'DCtions completely re-estaUlishcd; whereas the 
I'lplicatiODS usually resorted to, being applied lo- 
ully, Imt too often drive fhe eruption from one 
.firt of the body and cause ic to break out with 
reased rigour in another, and thus is every ef* 
t to subdue tbe disease, by topical applications, 
^peraily found to he totally inefiectua), but not till, 
patient has been disgusted with the tediousness i 




aud filtliinessuf llie applications employed; where- 
as.onthecontrary, this new method effdets a speedy, 
certain, and permanent cure, unattended with any 
inconvenience of this sort. For Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, &c., without overrating its ef¬ 
fects, this Bath may be considered u specific; nor 
is it greatly to be wondered at, as it is well known 
that the chief cause of Rheumatism is an obstruct¬ 
ed perspiration, aud a want of due circulation in 
the parts affected, both of which are entirely re¬ 
moved by the operation of this Bath. There is 
also another very considerable advantage attend¬ 
ing the use of tliis Rath : it invigorates the Con¬ 
stitution, and, by strengthening the tone of tlie 
system, improves the general health of the Patient; 
and so powerful are its effects upon the Nervous 
System, that many, who have been in a most low 
and desponding state, have, hy the operation of 
a single Baih, been immediately rendered tran¬ 
quil and active. 

The incalculable advantages that Iiave already, 
and the still greater that may he expected to lie 
derived from so powerful a reiredy, renders it an 
imperalive duty in me, as the Pntprietor, to give 
all the publicity in iny power to it? beneficial ef¬ 
fects, being fully convinced, from liie groat expe¬ 
rience 1 have had iu its udmiuistraiiou, that S'd- 
pluireoiis Fumigation is the only and certain known 
remedy for many diseases, which neither the ut¬ 
most skill, or length of time, has been able to 
effect. S'ich, therefore, as may be afilicted with 
any of the above-mentioned diseases, may rely 
upon iiaving them permanently removed by ihc 
S dphiireous Ftiinigatiug Baths: and if they will 
call at my Estahlishment, 25, Red Lion-sqiiare, 

I will give them every further information they 
may require concerning them; and still further, 
for their own satisfaction, f would recominciid 
them to procure two Pamphlets on Sulpiiureous 
Fumigation, written by two emincnl Medical 
Gentlemen at Duhliii—namely, Sir Arthur Clarke 
and Mr. Wallace, v\hich may be had at any ofthe 
' Aledica! Booksellers, and by which they will find 
1 have hy tio means overrated tiie nsl(>lli^l^ng 
effects my Baths arc capable of producing. 

Tbe expense of the Baths 1 have made ns mo¬ 
derate as possible; and in order that the pom'cr 
classes may he enabled to partake of the benefit of 
this valiiuiile remedy us well as the rich, I have 
fitted lip separate Rooms and Baths for them, and 
regulated the cliurgcs accordingly. 1 also admi¬ 
nister Baths gratis to such jioor persons as arc 
particularly rccommeiidcd hy Medical Gentlemen, 
nr hy such as are tliemselves taking the Baths. 

For such Ladies and Gentlemen as prefer liar- 
iug (be Baths ailininistercd to them at their own 
homes, I have portable ones, vvith which 1 attend 
for that ])urpose;Bnd those who reside in the 
Country, and are desiiousof being benefited by a 
course of the Baths, will meet, at the EsUblish- 
ment, every accommodation they may require. A 
short Treatise on Sulphureous Fumigalion may be 
had gratis, on application at my Estahlisbrocnt. 
CHARLES TROWAUD, 26, Red Lioii-Hqiiarc, 
Ilolhnni. Mercurial and Chlorine Fumigation 
arRninistered as usual. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

litj M. Lii VicoMTE Di: CiiATEArRHiANi), fati’li/ Anihassmhr from the Court of Eranvc to 

(irval BnlmUy and now AUmstcr of Eorci^n Affairs. 


(Courtndt dfrom pftac 


'PiiE emigration of the Frem'li elerjry has 
eontrihuted greatly to llu; diinision oi’tlie.se 
ideas. It may be observed, that by a na¬ 
tural Icaiiiau; to the institutions of their 
ancestors, the En^lisli arc fond of repre- 
sentin'f the Catholic reli.nion eii their stage, 
and in their works of fu tion. 

Latterly, Catholicism hnvinii been brought 
to London by the exiled Freneli ])nests, 
lias appeared to the English, as in tlieir 
romances, surrounded 1)}' the charm of 
antiquity and the force of recollection. 
Crowds ass:embled to hear the Inncral 
sermon on the remains of a daughter of 
France, which w'as delivered in a stable in 
lionclon by an emigrant priest. 

Ill tile perronnance of funeral rites, the 
English churcli preserves most of the lio- 
nours wliich Catholicism renders to the 
dca<l. 

In all the principal towns in England 
there are men called uudertajeenty wliose 
business is the management of funerals. 
Over their sliops arc frequently inscribed ' 
the words King's Cffn ^TaArr^ or Ettnera/s ^ 

Snpptcnient to l oA XXFIf, I 


perfarmt'd furr: which ladcT jihrasc being 
literally translaled, is Eunfrats rrprrsvntcd 
hrrr. (Jidbrliinately we have been too long 
aecustonied to behold in society only the 
rejircscnlation of grief; and we are reduced 
to the nccessit\ oi* pnrcluising tears for the 
dc'ad, since hoIhhIv gives them. The last 
duties n'lidorcd to himian nature would be 
sail indeed, were they strijiped of religions 
ceremony. Religion took birth in the 
tomb, and the tomb cannot dispense with 
her aiil. It is consolatory to hear the voice 
of hope ascend from the coffin ; it is grati¬ 
fying to behold the ]triest of the living God 
escort the ashes of man to their last abode; 
it is In some measure immortality that con¬ 
ducts tlie funeral train. 

The political life of an Englishman is 
w'ell known in France; but the nature of 
the jiurtics which diviile the English Par¬ 
liament arc not so generally imderstood. 

Besides the Oiiposition and Ministerial 
parties, there is a third part}*, which may 
be denominated the AvgUcans, at the head 
of which Htimd-j M Wilberforco. This par- 

2 O 
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ty consists of sihoiit a luiiulreil ineniliers, 
who adlierc strictly to old manners, and 
particularly to rcliirious observances. 'I’lieir 
wives dress like qiiakcrcsscs, and the incm«> 
hers themselves aflect the most rij^id sim- 
]>lieity, and distribute a great part of their 
incomes among the poor. Mr. Pitt belongs 
to this s(*ct. It brought him into the mi- 
nistry, and maintained liim there; for by 
voting either with one side or the other, 
Mr. Wilbcrforcc’s party is almost .sure; to 
tieteriinnc the majority. In the late Irish 
business, they became alarmed b}' the pro¬ 
mises which Mr. Pitfma<le to the Catholics, 
and they threatened to go (jver to the Op- 
‘position. Tin* minister then adroitly gave 
in his resignation, in order to preserve his 
friends, with whose opinions his own coin¬ 
cide, and to extricate himself from the em¬ 
barrassing clrcnmstanecs in which he had 
become involved. Should the hill pass in 
favour of the Catholics, the Anglicans can¬ 
not lay the blame on Mr. Pitt; and if, on 
the contrary, it should be thrown out, the | 
Irish Catholics cannot accuse him ofhaving j 
broken bis word. In France it lias been ! 
asked whether Mr. Pitt lost his credit when ! 
he lost his place; one single fact will serve 
as iin answer to this (jucstion: Mr, Pitt is 
sf 'il! a viruihcr of the House <f Commons. 
When he may become a peer, and take his 
seat in the upper house, his political career 
will l)e at an end. 

In France it is erroneously supposed that 
the opposition party [jos.sesses some degree 
of influence. The fact is, that it is abso¬ 
lutely fallen in public estimation, and is 
destitute either of great talent or real pa¬ 
triotism. Even Mr. Fox can do nothing 
more for it; he has almost lost his elo¬ 
quence, through age and excess in the plea¬ 
sures of the table. It is well known that 
wounded vanity, rathei* than any other 
cause, has kejit hun so long from Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The bill which excliules from the House 
of Commons every member who has taken ; 
holy orders, has been very much mi.siinder- 
stood in France, Tlie sole object of this 
bill was to exclude Mr. Horne 'I'ooke, a | 
man of talent, and a violent opponent of 
Government. He was once a clergyman, 
ancl afterwards bec ame refractory. He was 
formerly such a partisan of power, as to 
call forth an attack in the letters of Junius; 


but he has since become the apostle of li¬ 
berty, like many others. 

The English Parliament lost in Mr. 
Burke one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers. He was an enemy to the French 
revolution ; but, to render him justice, no 
Englishman ever shewed more attachment 
to the French individually, or more highly 
extolled their valour and genius. Though 
by no means rich, he founded a school for 
the children of French exiles, where he? 
frequently spent whole days in admiring 
the intelligence and vivacity of the jmpils. 
On this subject he often r(;lated the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote. Having brought the son 
of a nobleman to the school, the poor or- 
phan.s wished to play with him : the 
3 oung lord, however, did not shew himself 
inclined to become their playmate. “ i 
hate the French,” he said repeatedly, in 
a tone of ill-hninour. One of the little 
hoys of the school, finding he could pro¬ 
cure no other answer from him, said, 
“ 'J'hat is impossible: you have too good a 
heart to hate us. J)oes not your lordship 
mistake fear for liatrcd ?” 

I should now say something of literature 
and men of letters, hut this would carry 
me too far, and would require a separate 
article. I shall, therefore, content nnself 
with mentioning some of the literary judg¬ 
ments of the English, which very much 
astonished me, because they are in dir<*ct 
contradiction to our received o|jinions. 

Hichardsonis but little read in England ; 
he is reproached with insiqiportahle tedioiis- 
ness and meanness of style. Hume and 
Gi!)bon,it is said, lost the genius ofthc Eng¬ 
lish language, by filling their writings with 
numerous gallicisms; the former is accnsetl 
of being dull and immoral. Pope is re¬ 
garded merely as a correct and elegant 
versifier; and .Johnson asserts that his 
Essat/on Alan is only a collection of com¬ 
mon-place ideas clotheil in elegant verse. 
Hrydun and Milton exclusively enjoy the 
title of poets. I’hc Spectator is almost 
forgotten. Lock(?, wliosc name is nu*ely 
ijientioncd, is looked iqion as a feeldo 
metaphysician; and Bacon is rc'ad only by 
professional learned men. Shakcs[ieare 
iiione. preserves his empire: tlie reason of 
this is olnious from the follow'ing circum¬ 
stance. 

I was once at Covent Garden Theatre, 
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which derives its njuiic from being built on 
the site of the irardcn of an old convent. ^ 
A very well dressed man, who sat next me, 
asked me what theatre it was. 1 looked 
at him with some deirrec of astonislimcnt, 
and replied tliat it was C/Oveiit Garden, i 
// prrlli/ ftfirdru indeed! he exclaimed, | 
bursting into a fit of laughter, and handing ! 
to me a bottle of rum. He proved to be a \ 
seaman, wlio passing tlie theatre aceiden- ' 
tally, ami seeing a crowd round the door, 
paid his money and entered, without know- : 
ing what he was to see. j 

ilow' can the tlrainu of the English be ’ 

‘ ^ I 

tolerable, while* their theatrical audi<;nces : 

I 

are composeil of judges I'rom Bengal or the i 
const of Guinea, wlio witness a perform- | 
aiice without even knowing where they i 
are? With such a people, Shakespeare 
nmv be ex[)ccted to reign everlastingly. 
They think they justify every fault when 
they affirm, that the absurdities of English 
trageily are natural. Even admitting this I 
to be true, still it may be. remarked, tliat ! 
the most natural iiicitleiits arc not always 
the most affecting. It is natural to fcjir 
death : and yet a victim dcjiloring his own 
fate, dries ufi the tears that would other¬ 
wise he shed for him. I’he human heart 
wishes for something suiierior to itself; it ! 
seeks above all for something to admire : it I 

. ^ I j 

has within itself an aspiration for an tin- i 
known virtue, for which it w'us pcrliaps at t 
fust created. I 

A people who have been almost eon- ■ 
slantl}' barbarians in the arts, may continue \ 
to mlniire liarbaroiis productions without || 
any ill conse(|ueuec to themselves; but J jj 
know not how a nation jiossessing master- 
jjieccs in every de|)artmont of art, can re¬ 
turn to the love of the monstrous, without 
eompromising their moral character. Thus 
the taste for Shakesjiearc is lar more dan¬ 
gerous in France tlian in England. With 
the English, it is merely the rc.siilt of igno¬ 
rance, but with us it is depravity. In u.i 
(uilightened age, the morals of a polished 
people are more closely connected with 
good taste, than is generally sujiposcd. 
Bad taste with so many means of correc- j 
tioii, can then only arise out of a natural 
bias of ideas: for as the mind acts inces¬ 
santly on the heart, it is difficult to con- 
i'civc that the ways of the heart should be 
upright when those of the mind arc crooked. 


Ihc love of deformity is not lar removed 
from the love of vice; he v.ho is blind to 
beauty may easily be insensible to virtue. 
Bad taste and vice, nlnutst always go hand 
in hand; the former is but the expression 
ot the latter, as language is the medium of 
thought. 

I shall close this notice by a few remarks 
on the face of the country, the sky, and the 
inoniiments of England. 

But fev/ birds inhabit the fiehls of Eiiir- 
laud. The rivers are small, but tlieir banks 
are agreeable on account of their solitude, 
'riie verdure is of a very lively tint. 'I’here 
is little or no woodland; hut each field 
being stiiTouiidcd by a ditch planted with 
licdges and trce.s, the surrounding country, 
when viewed from an eminence, almost 
presents the appearance of a forest. At 
first glance England somewhat re.scmbles 
Brittany, being alternately heaths and fields 
buiToundcil b}' trees. 

Ill England, the atmosphere is heavier 
than ill France. The azure of the sky is 
more brilliant but less transparent, and the 
accidents of light arc more beautiful on 
account of the multitude of clouds. In 
London, I frci|uently enjoyed the pictu- 
res(|uc spectacle of the sun setting behind 
the groves of Kensington. The immense 
cokinm of smoke rising above the city, re¬ 
sembles those dark hills tinged with purple 
wliicli w'c sec re[)resentcd in the scenes of 
Tartarus; while the venerable towers of 
Westminster Abbey, crowned with clouds 
and gilded by the beams of the setting sun, 
arc seen rising above London; and the 
p:ilacc and park of St. James’s, like a huge 
momiincnt of death, reigning over the 
monuments of men. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is the finest modern 
edifice, and Westminster Abbey the most 
beautiful gothic edifice in England. I shall 
perhaps describe the latter at another oj>- 
portunity. Frcquentl)’, on returning from 
my excursions rouml London I passed the 
back of Whiteliall, where Charles I. was 
beheaded. The scene of execution is now 
a solitary court-yard, w’hcre tlie grass is 
springing up between the stones. I have 
often stopped to hear the wind howl round 
the statue of Charles II., who with his fin¬ 
ger points to the spot wliere * his father 
perished. 1 never saw any one in this 
place except workim i employed in cutting 
’ O J 
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stones, and whistUnt; at their work. I one 
day asked them whom tlic statue repre¬ 
sented : ))iit some could not inform me, 
and others seemed not to comprehend 
what I said. Nothing could have impressed 
me with a jnore just idea of the transitori- 
ncss of human events and human existence ! 
What has beconjc of the men who were so 


distinguished during their lives ? Time 
lias taken a stride, and the face of the 
earth is changed. Those generations 
which were divided hy political hatred, 
have been succeeded by generations indif¬ 
ferent to f)ast events, but excited by new 
animosities, and those in their turn will be 
forgotten by generations to come. 
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(Concludedfr ; 

FiiOM this period we? n?ust pass over a 
lapse of fifteen years, during which Mr. 
Lister had almost ruined himself in law C3X- 
penses, about a lost estate which we have 
mentioned in an early part of the narrative, j 
Robert had received as good an education i; 
us a very idle bov, iiululgcd to the utmost i; 
extreme by both father and mother, is ca- j' 
pablc of attaining; v.hiic William Kcnnil-t| 
son had been taken from the worklioiisc ij 
by the mniister of the parish and placed in j 
t!ie charity-school, where, by the mildness ' 
of his manners, and the persevering indus¬ 
try with whicli he studied to accomplish (he 
daily lessons of his preceptors, he taught 
them to forget tliat he was merely tlic son | 
of Wardock Kennilson. At an early age 
he (piitted the school, and entered an at¬ 
torney’s office as writer, where lie was 
shortly after articled at the expense of his 
employer, to whom he not only continued 
to prove useful, but extremely essential. | 
In more instances than one jioor William ! 
had seen his inotlier, who always contrived [ 
to meet him in a clandestine way; she gc- | 
ncrally dcnian(lc<l all his little savings, ; 
sometimes murmured that he had no more 
to bestow, and always refused to form a 
settled residence, or to abandon thcgypscy- 
like way of life wherein she persevered. 

If William ever felt an emotion of sorrow 
opjircss his heart, it was when he medi¬ 
tated on the habits of his mother, and the 
disgrace which had overtaken his father; 
but even this reflection was sure to give 
way to a sensation of gratitude, when it 
taught him tt> reineTiibcr, that It remained 
for his own integrity to wipe away the blot | 


Ut pfltre 

with which his name was corroded. In the 
mean lime Hicliard, who eared little for 
tlie vexations arising from the untoward 
circumstances of his fatlicr, took great de¬ 
light in dogs, horse-racings, and bettings. 
From a child he had evinccil a cruel dispo¬ 
sition, w hich Mrs. Lister said was cpiittJ 
natural to his age; his sisters were under 
the necessity of giving way to his humours 
U[)on all occasions, unless they expected to 
eiulurc a severe lecture from their mamma. 
The dear ht'v’s courage was not to he 
damped hy them; what if he strangled the 
cats, shot the fowls, or plucked all the fea¬ 
thers off the young rooks which he climimd 
to pull out of their nt’sts, he had .wch a 
spinl! till at last that spirit seemed likely 
I to plunge the whole family into ruin. Al¬ 
ways eager to he the king of .society, y'oung 
Lister oidy chose to mingle with .such per¬ 
sons as had an intere.st in juaking him be¬ 
lieve himself so ; of course those persons* 
aims were constantly levelled at his purse, 
W'hich was pcr{)ctiially demanding a fresh 
supply. Me had hccome acquainted w ith a no¬ 
torious set of iiorse-jockics at N ******* *, 
who were regular gamblers, and while they 
flattered his vanity in one way, they re- 
gidarly fleezed him in another; till Natty 
was at length compelled to acknowledge 
that he was too much encumbered to sup¬ 
ply anv further extravagancies : which was 
followed hy * brutal retort on the part of 
Robert, whose heart appeared to retjuire 
every susceptibility of filial aflectioii. Fre- 
fjucntly, when Natty heard the praises of . 
WllUuin, lie would heave a sigh of regret 
that his own sou was so unlike him; ami 
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more than once expressed liis chagrin that 
a boy brought up in a workhouse should be 
able to command a greater tlegree of re¬ 
spect than a youth surrounded by Robert’s 
advantages. Mrs. Lister always rebuked | 
these repinings witli an uiiconnnon flow of | 
bitterness, declaring that she didn’t want ! 
her child to resemble a vulgar pauper; for - 
if Mrs. Lister hated any one person more ‘ 
than another, it was William Keiniilson, ‘ 
not so much because he was Wardock’s i 
child, as because he was said by every * 
l)ody to wear such a striking likeness of i 
Natty; which, singular as it might seem, '[ 
was actually the case. Natty had l)lneejes ' 
and an ac(|uilinc nose, so had William 
Kennilson ; Natty had auburn hair, so had 
William Kennilsoii; while lioberl jmsscssed , 
a dark, ferocious looking countenance, with ' 
grey eyes, unlike any part of the family. One 
evening Natty staid rather late at market, 
where he laid been for the purpose of re- ' 
cciving upwards of a hundred pounds be- ' 
longing to the parish : it happened on that 
ver} evening William had promisoil to meet ' 
his mother, for the purpose of resigning to ' 
her all the inoiuiy he was able to collect; ! 
slic hail j)rctendod to bo in some immediate ; 
danger, from which nothing loss than the 
amount of twenty pounds could extricate ' 
her : this was an imimmso sum to poor ; 
William, and far hovond his means of snp- . 
j)lying. Wardock luid insinuated that he 
frequently held considerable monies in his 
liands. William slnuldcrcd at the idea, for 
although his sense of filial duly v\a^ strong, 
his sense of honesty was eipially so : lie (elt 
a sincere inclination to confer every tiling 
on Wardock tliat was Ins to allbrd ; hut the 
sound judgment ho possessed, taught him 
timt, although she w^as Ids mother, his su¬ 
perior education Iiad given him a right to 
decide for himself, and to remonstrate even 
with a parent, whose notions of honour must 
have been derived from sources infinitely in¬ 
ferior to his own. William, therefore, with 
a considerable degree of hesitation, ventured 
to solicit the loan of twenty pounds of his 
master, which he purposed to i>ay by weekly 
stipends out of the little salary allowed 
him to purchase clothes with. It so hap¬ 
pened, William's employer had a piircliuse 
to make that day for a gentleman which 
required a corisiderablo deposit; and deem¬ 
ing the young man’s demand not very ur¬ 


gent, though singular, put him off witli a 
brief answer, resolving to inquire into the 
nature of his necessity a more convenient 
and less busy periorl. I'lms disappointed, 
William stole out at tlark to meet his mo¬ 
ther, from whom he bud received some se¬ 
vere reproofs, and was returning with a 
heavy heart, ns the sound of some person 
groaning in great agony arrested his ear; 
and directed by the voice, he hastily rushed 
across the road just time enough to per¬ 
ceive the dark form of a man bending over 
another, whom he had dragged from his 
horse, and was threatening to dash out his 
brains if lie made any further noise or re¬ 
sistance. “ Hold, villain !” cried William, 
for Iieaven’s sake think what you are 
about to comnnt!” At these words the 
unknown started from the menacing atti¬ 
tude which he had assumed, and instantly 
disappeared through the adjoining hedge. 
William soon discovered that the person 
on the ground was no other than Mr. Lis¬ 
ter: who had received so violent a blow on 
h!s temple, that he now lay senseless and 
bleeding on the earth. The terrified youth 
raised the wounded man in liis arms, and 
strove by every means be could invent to 
succeed in restoring his benumbed faculties, 
hut in vain; and he endeavoured to bind 
up his forehead, from which he felt the 
warm blood trickling across his hand, as 
he gently coiilinucd to chafe it: still leis¬ 
ter returned no answers to his anxious en¬ 
quiries, and William, lifting him in his 
arms, attempted to place him across the 
horse, but the animal was too restive, and 
too much frightened at the unusual load, 
to submit to such an experiment. What 
was to bo done ? not a voice or an ap¬ 
proaching footstep disturbed the stillness 
of night; the village lay at the distance of 
luilf a mile, and seating the unfortunate 
Lister in as ujiright a position as possible, 
he mounted the horse and was gallojung off 
i for assistance, when a variety of persons, 
turning an angle of a lane in the back 
ground, assailed him at the same time, with 
“ stop thief! stop murderer 1 we know ye! 
we know ye !” and as William chcckcil 
his rein, several sturdy hands immediately 
seized it in so brutal a manner, that he be¬ 
gan to apprehend his ov n lili^ was about to 
j answ er for tlic interest lie liiid taken in that 
! of another. j^''se, bloodthirsty villain ! 
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it shall fare hard witii you ibr this !*’ ex¬ 
claimed a hoarse voice, which William im¬ 
mediately recognized to be that of llobcrt. 
“ What have I done beyond niy duty, in 
attempting to save the life of a fellow crea¬ 
ture ?” inquired William, in some surprise, 
not unmixed with alarm, " What have 3 011 
done?** answered llobcrt, “ and talk of 
saving a fellow creature, when you are 
caught riding away on his horse; dhln’t 1 
t)CC 3011 on the ground attempting the life 
of niy father ? and didn’t 1 immediately 
turn round and call these good people? ’Tis 
well thc3' were on the ua3' from market, 
and that 3 011 loitered to secure your boot3', 
or I hail not seen you taken after all.** 

“ Gracious God ! what is this you utter? 
It was nut my hand that knocked down 
Mr, J.ister.’* 

“ That remains to be proved,” said Ro¬ 
bert, “ so I insist tliat 3 011 immediately 
come along with us ;** and then, for the first 
time noticing his apparently lifeless father, 
he desired that he might be put into a gar¬ 
dener’s cart, while those who had seizcul 
William, deaf to all remonstrance on his 
[)art, continued to hurry him towards the 
village. By the way they were not a little 
surprised to encounter Wordock Kennel- 
son. “Theve!” cried Robert, snatching a 
lanthorn and holding it uj) to her features, 

“ I thought the old devil was not far dis¬ 
tant: who doubts her having a share in 
this affair.”—Wardock made no other rc- 
pl3’ at first than 113' laughing scornfulh’. 

“ V'ou may laugh now,” exclaimed Robert, 
but we shall see how you’ll laugli at the 
gallow s, by the side of your precious son, 
ere long.”—Go 1I13' ways for a fool,” said 
Wardock, “ ere I hang, thou’lt sing to ano¬ 
ther tune; but get thee hence, and tell 
Madam Lister, her malice has had its 
swing—Wardock’s son is going to the fatal 
tree for her husband’s sake; let her sing 
and rejoice as she ma3' do, till the day after 
his hanging, and then hid her think of the 
w'orkhousc I ’tis a line place, a rare place 
for poor people’s brats.” As she concluded 
the latter sentence, she went laughing wild- 
\y away, without taking the least notice of 
William: who was even more hurt at her 
unnatural conduct, than b3' the unfortunate 
situation in which it had pleased Providence 
that moment to place him. Nor were the 
spectators unmoved as they listened to the 


expiring and denunciative tones of War- 
dock’s voice, which now, tremulous with 
extreme age, seemed issuing from the 
hoimdary of another world. Robert only 
breathed n curse after the l)el<lame, as he 
termed her, and proceeded with William 
to a lock-up house, w'hile Natty was con¬ 
veyed away by another j)art3'. 

When Robert came home, his mother’s 
fears on his father’s account were mate¬ 
rially abated. Mr. Lister w'as recovered 
I from liis swoon, and the blow he hud re¬ 
ceived provcil not likely to turn out dan¬ 
gerous. Robert did not welcome this in¬ 
telligence with that expression of delight 
w'liich Mrs. Jiistcr had anticipated, but a 
frown of savage disappointment hastily 
overshadowed his features This Mrs. Jds- 
ter attributed to the loss of the hundred 
pounds of which his lather had been robbed, 
and of whicli not a shilling hud been taken 
in the prisoner’s possession; and it was 
concluded that he had thrown it into the 
I neighbouring ditch, in order to escape dc- 
' tcction, pre\ioiisly to the time of his being 
.secured. The handkerchief bound rouiul 
Natty’s head, so far from tending to ex¬ 
culpate the unlucky William, went to prove 
that, having committed the rol)l)ery, he 
w'ished to save hi.s victim’s life under an 
idea that the punishment for highway j>lun- 
der was not equal to that of murder. The 
next day William was conducted before a 
nijigistratc; his master, indeeil, came for¬ 
ward to give him an undeniable character, 
hut when he called to mind liis ciuharrass- 
, ment on the preceding morniug, and his 
re<|uest of twcnt3' [)oumls, there was some¬ 
thing so uncommon in it that his good 
opinion became staggered; besides, what 
had William to do on the liigh road, where 
no business required his attendance, at that 
late hour ? He had been also found covered 
witli blood, riding awaj/ from tlie body sup¬ 
posed to bcimirdercd; and his bad mother, 
who seldom appeared in the village, tliat 
night was present to threaten and confront 
the detectors of his guilt. These eircum- 
stancQK were strong enough in the opinion 
of a country justice, to convict twenty 
assassins, and William, the degraded, the 
wretched William, was unceremoniously 
dragged, in the presence of all those who 
had once respected his modest deportment, 
from the place of his birth to the confines 
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of a country prison, there to wait till the 
arriviil of the ensuing assizes should decide 
his fate. In the mean time strict search 
was making for Wardock Kcnnilsoii, in 
order to arrest her as an agent in the late 
robbery; this detection was effected by 
llobert himselfj who, in company with one 
or tw'o of his companions, discovered her 
in a wood breaking the branches from the 
trees. He immediately insisted on her 
going with him to the village: and on her 
obstinately refusing, struck her several 
times smartly with his whip. At this 
treatment Wardoek's lips turned white 
with fur}’, her e}’cs flashed fire, and wildly 
grasping the collar of Robert’s coat, “ thou 
worse than sax'age !” cried she, “ and is it 
come to this? Stay till William is dead; 
stay till I’ve ftdrillcd the bitterness of my 
revenge upon ^onproiul woman; and thou, 
thou sliiilt rue tlie day that sent thee hither 
to chastise one, that hath it in her hand to 
sink thee lower llian the dust.” Robert 
only laughed at thoac menaces,—he and all 
the \i!hige looked upon Wardock as a mad 
woman, and without hesitation he called to 
two labourtu's who were f)a.ssitig, and de¬ 
sired them to coiuey Wardock to tlie same 
room in which William luul been con¬ 
fined. Oil being coniliictcil to the justice, 
Robert of course appeared, and wlicii 
Wardock heard licr eonimittal to prison, 
she exhibited such syinptonis of indignation 
as made the whole assembly tremble; and 
taking out a knife from her pocket, “ who | 
is he that shall hind me ?” in<|uired slieilcs- | 
j’crately, “ and unbound will I not ilo your 
bidding. Well may ye start,ye pale-hearted 
wretches ! lathis the end of yourpcrsfcu- j 
tionx h* is this the cud oii’t ? But who is the 
man shall prevent my w alking forth ? show 
mo who he is ?” and she held the knife on 
high, in an attitude of rancorous clefiancc, 
laughing horribly at the same time. 

“ I am the man !” exclaimed Robert, 
moving a step towards her, as she assiuiieil 
a look almost siipernatnrid. “ Thon, tlwii 
shonldst have been the last,” continued 
Wardock; “ but, come on, boy, I can but 
die w’itli the secret of my heart buried in 
il; ajiyiroach, fool, and learn thy fate,” At 
that instant the door opened, and a person 
came to inform Robert that his mother had 
suddenly expired in a fit. The knife dropped 
from Wardock’s hand; her whole frame 


seemed to relapse Into immediate old age; 
“ and is that proud woman gone to her last 
account?” faltered she; “ I am satisfied, 
then: take me away to prison, now then 
take me to yirison, conviefed as I am by 
the hand of my own son; yes, there he 
stands, God is my witness this stcrn-hem*t- 
cd boy is mine ; do but lo('k at his forehead : 
when they branded me with the mark of 
thief, the imyiression was also on my un¬ 
born infant. I swore to be revenged on 
Lister’s wife for sending my child to the 
workhouse; I was so, for I exchanged the 
infants: William is the son of Lister: Ro¬ 
bert, the unfeeling Robert, is the son of 
Wardock Konnilson.” Robert stood like 
one jictrified, as the assembly seemed to 
ask if it were likely all this could be true; 
and us they thought it possible, a shudder 
invaded every heart when they meditated 
tiiat such a disclosure, made but a few days 
sooner, bad yireventcd the enormity ren¬ 
dered still more so by this development, 
for which poor William was now a captive. 

“ You look,” said Robert to the justice, 
whose C3^cs were rivetted on the mark in 
his forclieail, which Wardock still continued 
maliciously' to point at, “ you look as if 
voii gave credit to the words of this mad 
woman; let her he dispatelied immediately 
to bedlam, or to prison, while I return niul 
console my fatlicr for bis uiiexyiected loss.” 

“ I am ready to depart,” cried Wardock, 
“ ihou false-licarted boy; and for the truth 
of all I have declared there is one can uii- 
swer. Let her be (picstioncd; I give her free 
leave to s[)cak now.” 

“ And who is that one?” inqiiircd the 
justice. 

Jenny I Lister’s trusty servant, Jenny, 
whom he left to protect and nurse his only' 
son, while he and madam went after their 
law affiiirs ; I give her leave to speak 

The justice here dismissed (he assembly, 
and immediately went himself in (picst of 
Jenny, who had long since <}uittcd Mrs. Lis¬ 
ter’s service, and had for years been labour¬ 
ing under some internal complaint, at the 
cottage of her father. AVhen the justice 
communicated to her the nature of his 
visit, she fell upon Iut knees, and acknow¬ 
ledged that she knew Wardock had changed 
the child, but believed it to be the effect of 
wilchcrafi. A fear of betraying her own 
conduct, had indiir* 1 her to inform her 
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mistress that Robert had been seized with 
dreadful convulsionsi wliich accounted for 
the paleness of his appearance; she soon 
after met Wardock Kennilsoii by accident, 
who in a most fearful manner had threat¬ 
ened to torment her all her life, if ever she 
comnuinicated a suspicion of that woman’s 
having laid spcll^^ upon the baby ; “ and, 
in truth, I do think she has jninished me as 
it is,” continued the weeping penitent; 
" for I am never well with fretting about 
the disaster, which occurred chiefly through 
iny neglect,” 

The justice now resolved to make all 
these communications to Natty. He well 
knew, neither the loss of his wife nor of iiis 
supposed son, were likely to break Jiistcr’s 
heart, however much it mi/rht shock his 
feelings ; besides, he wished to concert the 
best method of befriending poor Williiiiu, 
who, something whisjicred to his thoughts, 
was innocent of the charge alleged against 
him. Lister was yet to be informed of 
every thing that had ti*ansj)ircd respecting 
the examination of Wardock; and when 
the justice had unfolded every particular, 
lie rose in a hurried manner from his chair, 
and raising his eyes to Heaven, “ Mv poor 
boy if innocent I” said lie, “ for look ye 
here, it was this that killed my wife!” 
And he drew fnmi the bureau the corner j 
of a figured neck-lumdkercbief marked ^ 
R.L. which he had torn from the roliber’s 
throat, and held in his grasp till he reco- 
vered from insensibility.” “ These initials,” | 
observed he, “ were marked by my wife, 
herself, and as soon as she perceived them, ! 
she knew that they indicated Jiobert Lister ; \ 
and a conviction smote her that it was he j 
who had attempted to rob and murder me; i 
it w'lis too much for lier sp'irits, anil she | 
sunk under them: she is dead. Let me 
not see Robert again—I cannot but re¬ 
member that I have looked u{)on him as 
my son ; I would not be his accuser,” 

The justice understood the meaning of 
what Lister said; and sending for Robert] 


into anotlicr room, lie informed him that 
every thing had been discovered: and giv¬ 
ing him a few pounds, all liister had in the 
house, told him to add them to the hundred 
which he must also have about him, and 
make the best use of his time till day-break, 
lifter which period nothing could save him. 
At first Robert conducted himself in a very 
imperious manner, till, finding his inso¬ 
lence had no influence over the temper of 
his acimonitor, he went deliberately into the 
stable, saddled his liorse, and rode furiously 
out of the village, in which he was never 
seen afterwards. 

A few words wdll now bring us to the 
conclusion of our narrative. Of course 
William was acquitted, and welcomed by 
every demonstration of affection to his pa¬ 
ternal home, an<l succeeded, not long after, 
in recovering, liy his own talents, that very 
considerable estate which had occasioned 
his father so many law expenses. 

Kor Wardock Kcnnilson, her vigour 
seemed to cxj)irc with the ilcath of the ob¬ 
ject towards whom she had directed her 
vengeance; an air of imbecility or indif¬ 
ference followed her from the prison, which 
it was necessary she should inluibit till 
William’s acquittal; she never even in¬ 
quired about the fate of her son ; perhaps 
her heart was too proud. William offered 
her a maintenance, hut she treated tlie be¬ 
nevolent overture with scorn ; and, con¬ 
triving to escape from the hands of those 
whom the law had directed to protect her 
apjiarent insanity, she fled into the woods 
and fields, in order to renew the wandering 
course of life wherein she ever most delight¬ 
ed. She had been some time missing from 
the village, when a shtqjhcrd hoy, cx[)loring 
the briary labyrinth of a streanr, in search 
of a strayed lamb, discovered her on her 
knees, as if in the act of reaching for water- 
cresses, dead as the witherctl branch round 
which one of her arms entwined, and cold 
as the melancholy stream that niunmircd 
past. 
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THE \VI7J) ARAB; On THE CHILDREN OF THE \ViLj)K}lNESS, 


A TAir:. 


( Coiichidrd from Sfii't.J 


OftisV, (innnu ills lon^ luid iidvcnturoiis 
\viiiulrrin^% did the iniiul of Zeuiin dwell 
with fond rcL^rcd on t!ic hoiiu; he had left 
fiehind, and on the <lclighlAil vailie.s wlioreiii 
his Imppier inoniciits had filidod smoothly 
past, like hpi>itive sunl)caii:s doMii the p.iir- 
waters of Kokiiabad; and while he 
iueditate<l on the beloved oCDiLMiira, 

Aseanthe, and Ihida, a duj'p inehinclioly 
would iVecjuently infuse itM-lf into his soid, 
whitii eonhl only he eNjK-lled ]>v the i>ni*hl 
iinajte of liis f.elu r, w!io, like the transern- 
dent Imninnry of Tertian idolatry, heeincd 
to disperse each accninulatina cloud of sor¬ 
row, and to fill Ids whole breast with the 


may he wound into tnrlusns for tlie pcnc- 
rons-hearted hand, to whose interference I 
am even indehlcd f«)r the jileasiirc of soli- 


eltinj; such a iiratification.’ 


Flatterer 1” 


replied the eliief, “ I sc*c tliou knowest the 
ennnin/t of thy tra<Ie, ami how to beguile tliy 
customers witli smooth words tlicn draw- 
ins: forth his jmrse, “ here sue a hundred 
pieces,” continued he, “ take ihsit for thy 
haiTiaiii; thou wilt find them less cundier- 
soiiie than ihe hale of imisliu.” 'J'he mer¬ 
chant would feiitn have excused liiiiiself, 
hilt the chief would hear no reply; and 
tuniini: to Zeuim, “ and now,” exclaimed 
III*, “ my yoiuii: Arab! wbicli part of the 


‘;olden r;i\s of hojjc ami joyous enthusiasm, j| spoil falls to thy shai-e?’ 


TIk'u it was that Zenim’s 3011111 ;; ami filial 
heart throbbed cpiick with ardour, hi s nerves 
acquired new vigour, and tlie jjcriis and fa- 
tianes of his pili'nuinj'e aiqicared like morn- 
ini: roses scattered on Ids path, yieldiii'ij no 
thorn hut such as terror fashions. As the 
Rcdouiiis were mounting to [lursue tludr in¬ 
tended route, the chief, calliuj: the itinerant 
and Zeidiu aside, pointed out to them a 
part of the ba'r^a^e which had left Ihis^ora 


“ Not any part; I am but an unfortunate 
youth, on my way to ssiuiii, to solicit 
the ii!)cratiou of my father from slaver}'!” 

“ Indeed ! vvliat ollence has that father 
lieen guilty of, tliat he Icails so ignoble a 
life? for thy appearance con\inces me 
tliou art free-born.” 

Z(‘nim answered in the affirmative; while 
(he itinerant, pereei\iiig that he wislieil, \ct 
feared to unfold Ids own storv, related iiach 


wiih the cufilu; “ observe,” said he, ” these 1 jiarticular without referring to the name of 
hales wu obtaincil, /n»/ 4// pfitndcr, as 3 011 j I'Inmtha. The itinerant coaccived, that to 
perhaps wouUl term it, no, we ili. covered j the breast of a person, so noble-minded,* 
them in the sand, ])resented eijually to the at least as he had evinced himself towsirds 
grasj) ol man, or to the nitidess destruction them, there could be no danger in confiding 
of the niieertain elements; enough—they the circinnstantes of his 3 onng frieiul; it 
became our right, since no one ajipeared to also occurred to the merchant, that tlie 
dispute the claim; nevertheless, shonhl an}’ chief, who doubtless was a man of intrigue, 
[larticle of that merchaiuli/e belong to either might possess some power of promoting 
the one or tlie other of 3011 , let him not the filial cause in which Zenlm was em- 
deiiy it ; w e have taken compassion in the barkoil; the disc'obure might be injudicious, 
hour of distress, and wcuiJd not re-abanduu ; but it was benevolent, and adilrcsscd to the 
ye to the world’s frowns, divested of yoiu* 1 : feelings of an indhidna! who laid evidently 
little substance, which il' here we shall be jl all the rcipiisiU's of real worth. 

happy to restore.” The mcrclumt looked !__ - - —--- 

amazed ; at length, tceling assured that tlie , „^„,„rous liordc of IJcdouins, liv- 

captain o{ the iiedoniiis w as serious, this, logclhcr, ciuHniuicr nari pill.igc caravans, 

answered ho, touching a parcel of fine imis- arc ccnvidcicd tli cds of hunour.. 

lias, “ this was once mine : I ].nrchasetl it able warfare; tluii mwer attack a solitary indi. 
of a dealer trom Japan, at eight}' filcces, vitlual, but arc allowed to po^.scss an uncoin- 
and the only favour I w'onid jisk is, tliat it mon share <*rgcncro h\ 

SupfdfNiriif fo l\d. .VAT//. 'i ■/ I' 


deny it; w e have taken compassion in the 
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“ There are so many eriininal.s in tlieva- 
rioiis mines, and not a few of them men of 
distinction,” observed the chief, as tlic 
merchant concluded, “ I nii^lit jrucss in 
vain for the name of this youtli’s father.*’ 

“ Uf)antha!” ejaculated Zemin, and then 
paused abrufdly, his heart palpitatin'^ with 
cnuition, and his eye rivejttcd on the ft'a- 
tures of the Bedouin, as if he hoped to reati 
there what passed in his niijid; and he 
thoufrht that the chief did stni^^lc with 


I 

t 

k 


I 

1 


some emotion. “ I know that name well! 


I know too that Mortu'k has ere now sacri- , 
ficed his pledge and iiis word, where their j 
fulfilment was less likely to infiiet danger ! 
on himself, than hy maintaining the promise ; 
of fulfilling an imlimitt'd request to the son ; 
of Ubantha; however, far be it from me to 
discourage an undertaking so worthy ofi 
that name. But bring you no letters? Are,! 
indeed, the friends of Ubantlia so f(‘w, or | 
so fearful?”—“ I have some,” replied Zc-I 
min, producing those he had received from ‘ 
the grandfather of Aseanthe; “of their! 
tendency I know nothing.”—“ The cipher 
of Ghicfnar Alii” cxclaiincd the chief,' 
looking at one of the packets w'ith atten- • 
tion, Zotiim started wdth surprise; “ is it 1 
possible yon know the name of my depart- j 
ed friend f” eiK|uircd he. “ I have licani l 
of the lamily, which was once powerful; - 
their cipher is familiar to me. I knew the j 
late representative, if he be m»w d(;ad, by i; 
the name of Ghicfnar Ali; your letters, I [■ 
observe, arc directed to persons in Abys- i 
sinia; proceed, therefore, to present them; 
but should the correspondents of Ghicfnar ^ 
Ali prove too infirm for your purpose, you 
may yet find a friend in the wandering Be¬ 
douin, who, despite his rougli way of life, i 
may chance to do the cause of struggling ' 
virtue much good service. A present of 
money which the chief here pressed upon 
Zenim concluded the conversation, and 
they were presently accompanied by the , 
horde on the road to Medina. At length, I 
arriving at the foot of a mountain, where a 
number of pilgrims on their way to Mecca, 
had halted during the extreme heat of the 
day, the chief took leave of Zemin and his 
companioQ, aflcr commending them to 
Heaven, and expressing a conviction that 
he should meet them again at no distant ' 
period, and turned away with his followers 
tow'ar<ls a valley which led in a direct angle 


! to the great clt*scrt. I'lic pilgrims, w ho ap¬ 
peared of various countries, expressed no 
reluctance to receive tlui strangers into their 
community, and speedily after commenced 
their ascent round the imnintain. On the 
sides t»f these gigantic steeps Zemin suf¬ 
fered extremely from the fitful air, whidi 
duinges alternately from the piercing blast 
to the scorching vapour; yet he could not 
but be wrapt in atliniralion at the sublime 
grandeur of the .scene; and scn>ation.s of 
delicious awe iufnsed themselves into his 
breast, as he wdtnesscd the perilous height 
to which the little party were gradually at¬ 
taining, and listened to the foaming cata¬ 
ract, which, sweeping above their iieads 
over a thousand pointed rocks, fell roaring 
into tlic ample valley far, far beneath. 
'I'liat valley too, which now appeared rich 
and fertile, presented a striking contrast to 
the bleak and bladcless summits, many of 
them covered with snow, of the winding 
mountain top. 1’brongh a renewal of 
scenes similar to these it would be tedious 
to follow our youthful hero and his com¬ 
panions ; we shall, therefore, abridge the 
length of space necessarily devoted to tra¬ 
velling on foot over a vast number of fur- 
sengs,^ and continue our narrative with 
their entry into Medina, where they arrived 
about sunset, through an immense [>laiu of 
luxuriant palm-trees, to which they were 
obliged to return and pitch their tents, the 
city being crowded to an excess with the 
many thousands of pilgrims, who proceed 
annually towards Mecca, but pass through 
Medina, in order to offer up jirayers at the 
toinl) of Mahomet. The itinerant, who had 
now no business to transact in this place, 
felt himself so attached to Zemin, that he 
resolved not to desert him till he should 
have seen the termination of his cntcr- 
prizc, and accordingly proposed to him, 
after visiting the blcssctl tomb, to set for- 
waril immediately to Mecca; and in order 
to facilitate this design, he purchased si 
camel with part of the money given him by 
the Bedouin chief, and accompanied by Ze¬ 
min, a vast concourse of religious travellers 
and continued his journey. From Medina 
to Mecca tlic distance is calculated at two 
hundred and twenty miles; yet they con¬ 
trived to reach that place, on account of 




A /»/;•,vrwp is to four Knglish miles. 
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the aiisplciousness of the season, in a 
shorter period of time than the road gene¬ 
rally occupies. Instead of entering Mecca, 
ns was their original intention, finding the 
tt)wn even fidlor of visitants tlian Medina, 
they took up their abode lor the present 
among the cool hills by which the vene¬ 
rated spot is surrounded. It was here Ze- 
niin Iciirnt that in the course of a few days 
the magnificent spectacle was to take place 
of offering the silver veil from Cairo, which 
is annually brought from that place to be 
|)rcseiited to the tcm])lc of Mecca.* At 
this ceremony a vast concourse of people 
of rank were to be present; and among 
the names mentioned as of importance by 
llie multitude, what ecstacy <lid it impart to ! 
Zeniin, when he heard tliat of the j 

chief favourite oftheEmperor of Abyssinia ! ' 
“ Now,’* said he to the itinerant, thrust- | 
ing his hand into his own bosom, as if to 
ascertain whether the precious ring were 
still safe in his possession; “ now let us i 
exclaim, Alla Acbar! God is, indeed, most , 
mighty ! I shall once Jiguin behold Morack, 
eveii at ihis consecrated and hoh' place; 

I shall throw myself liefore him, and here, 
where the spirits of departed saints min- ; 
g!e with the air to unite with me in ; 
my supplications, he cannot refuse to aid jj 
in the liberation of Jiiy father, unless he ! 
would destroy the life which has been the | 
means of restoring his own; unless he' 
would commit a crime by the violation of j 
a saeretl promise; a crime which, on a spot 
so hallowed, would assuredly' draw' d<»wn i 
iipou his head the vengeance and execra¬ 
tion of every immortal power.” The iti¬ 
nerant almost tremhled, as he beheld the ^ 
cxtraonliiiary enthusiasm that seemed to 
ariimute tlie luiiid of Zenim as he spoke; | 
nevertheless, he was unwilling to shed a i 
damp on sentiments so filial and so noble, 
accordingly he continued to devise the best 
method of Zeiiini’s presenting himself to 
Morack, so as to be soonest recognized ; 
blit Zenim, like a true pupil of nature, 
deianed it im[)ossil)le that any hitman being 
could cease to recoiled the form and 


features of another who had snatched him 
from destruction, while tilt remembrance of 
the man he had only preserved, was so in¬ 
delibly and deeply written in his own mind. 

On the morning of the procession Ze¬ 
nim and the itinerant were up long before 
the sun, and not a pilgrim that oflered his 
prayers to heaven on that day, exceeded the 
devotion of ouryonthful hero. As it was ut¬ 
terly impossible for such an immense assem¬ 
blage and confusion of persons us were pre¬ 
sent, to enter indiscriminately the square of 
the Cuiilia; those who acconipanied the sil¬ 
ver veil were the first to be admitted, and 
the itinerant having discovered that Morack 
was to be amongst them, thought it ad¬ 
visable for himself and Zenim to take their 
stations at the gate of peace, from which 
the devotees were expected to emerge im¬ 
mediately after the consummation of their 
solemn rites, and drinking of the water of 
Isiuad’s well.* At the gate of peace then, 
whose very name siJcmed auspicious to his 
dearest liopes, Zenim waited long and 
anxiously for the return of the procession. 
Owing to tlui crow’tl, he luul been utterly 
iinsucccMdhl in attempting to diNtinguish 
the features of those who composed it as 
they entered the s(|uarc; but now he stood, 
or rather knelt amongst the foremost of 
the mullitiulc; a thousand unquiet emo¬ 
tions occasionally filled his breast, as he 
occte.ionaliv meditated on all that had been 
related to him respecting tin? remorseless 
disposition of Morack: but when he con¬ 
templated the scene around, and beheld the 
lofty simmiit of Mount Ararat,-j* exulting 
itself to lioavcn before him, a sensation of 
mingled awe and rapture ini[)erceptibly 
stole into his breast, which almost assurcil 
him, that he who had tasted of divine con¬ 
solation, or abandoned himself to God 
within the pale of Abraham’s consecrated 
tiwclling, could not cuter therefrom to exe¬ 
cute a deed of injustice. While he was 
thus coiumuning with himscil, footsteps 
and silver souiuls were distinctly heard ap- 
])roacliing from within, and the itinerant 
s]jeaklng in low accents to an Abyssinian, 
whom he had engaged to imiiit out Morack 


• I'Oi'g iK'Icrc thi* linu‘ uf tlio 

(i iapJo (jf .Mccc.i, ill' tlk* (’.CUM, w. slicM s.u'ri'd 
by Mussel. iKMj. Siiiisc tr.idnioiis assign ils 
I'oiinil.iliiiii t(V t .lii.u'l ; sonic lo Ain'fih.ms and 
m.iiiy Ubsign ji cmmi Adam hin.sctf. 


j I • Tlic lioly well i' said ti» be huiU on the spot 
ll where ihe water spnmg up for l-mael. 

•j Mount Ararat, w .ere Ahiaham woakl ha»c 
saciificcil his son. 
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as )io passcJ, in case Zonim’s si^itution 
.shtuihi ovcivoiiie his iiu'iiiory, and render 
liiin incajYahle of dUtin^ui^lnu" thu features 
uliich iie sought, now pressed closer to 
his young coninaiuon. TIiu gale slowI> 

unclosed, and as slowlv eaine ibrth the 

* * 

iiohle pilgrims. Not an eve was tliorc but it 
beamed inilJIy, hud seemed Jit with holy 
rapture; many a voice uttered bJt'ssings, 
and many a blessing was breathed in re¬ 
turn. “ ile is here !” at length whispered 
the Abyssinian. “ 1 know him well, ’tis he, 
’tis Moraek!” uiul he pointed out a eoii- 
spieuous person in the train, wlio now i'ii« 
Icred froju the peacclid gate. “ Whieii? 
w liieli ?” inquiredZenim, eager to start forth 
and present tlic ring. “ Ti^ore, there; lie 
conies often enough into public at Abyssinia 
—that, that is Morack, (he man whom you 
seek,** and at the same time the Abyssinian 
pointed again towards the figure. Ze- 
ninrs eye ran along the [)rocossion, till at 
length it rested on the person alindcil to. 
Zenim trembled - ids lips quivered with 
coinulMons, that alarmed the lucrchant to 
whom he emleiuoured to speak; his e^es 
glared wildly, aiul, unable to support the 
oppressive nature of liis iigitatimi, which 
evidently owed itself to despair, he fell 
prostrate on the eartli, exclaiming, “ mo¬ 
ther! father] oh!'* like one whose wliole 
faculties arc suddenly arresteil hy the ic^> 
hand of deatli. 

Stunned by a sight so unaccounlable, 
the itinerant raised Zenim in his anus, and 
endeavoured for some minutes (o restore 
him to auiniatiou, without the least [iros- 
pcct of success. At length he opened his 
c^es, and seeing the crow’d which liad sud¬ 
denly gathered about him, “ take me away,** 
said he to the merchant, in a tone of wild 
Hgony, “ the Morack I have seen is noL the 
person I saved; conduct me from this .spot 
to one where I may indulge in the; wretched¬ 
ness that lias taken possession of my .':onl.** 
At these melancholy tidings the itini'rant 
put forth his hand lokccj) back the people, 
who w'ere rudely pressing forward to gaze 
in Zenim’s face, when a j>erson of majestic 
statue, envelo{)(;d in the habit of a pilgrim, 
suddenly placed a [lacket in his possession, 
and as suddenly disappeared. Not know¬ 
ing what to make of an action so mys¬ 
terious, the iiicrcliuiil cast hi.s eye uii the 
superscription of llie letter, and perceiving 


it was directed to hiinsidf, slipped It hastily 
into his vest, and slowly conducted Zt'nim 
to the tent which they occupied together. 
When they were alone, Zenim gave free 
access to his mfScrv : “ alas ! alas !” cried 
he, “ here then all my high-down hopes of 
returning to iSjihla witli my lather vanish 
for ever, and I have only to remember that, 
ill ofiposition to the will of my' mother, 1 
undertook this luckless euterprizc; and as 
a punishment for my disobedience, if ever 
I return to lier again, it must be covered 
with disgrace and shame ]” Here be wept 
bitterly; while the good itinerant endea¬ 
voured, by every means in his power, but 
vainly, to adbrd him consolation; at lengtli 
he recollected the inystcriou.-* packet, and 
hastily unfolding it, found that it contained 
a second paper, sealed, and accompanied 
hy the following lines, Kvciy tiling has 
transpired as I expected; Jet it not dis¬ 
courage the lu?art of filial alicclion; surely' 
it would lie some consolation for tlie son 
of Uliaiitlia to behold his father; if so, 
j)roc’oed iinineiliately to Ahyssiiila, deliver 
the encloseil, and iear not to confide in 
the rrieiulshij) of tiui chief of the Bedouins. 
As tlie itinerant read tliesc lines aloud, 
they were heard by Zenim, whose heart 
caught its original warmtli at tlie sound. 
“ Ves!” exclaimed he, “ be the intent of 
that writer whatever it may, I will pursue 
my cour.se to Abyssinia; at lea.st, I’ll eu- 
dci:vour to behold niy father, and to liear 
liuck Ids blessing, if only his blessing, to 
my dear mother; but Mow, my friend'*—and 
lie paused abruptly, gazing witli an earnest 
exprijssion of regret at the merchant. ‘‘ I 
understand,” answered the itinerant; “ hut 
it is not my intention to turn aside now, as 
I liavo all along followed tliee.*’ 

“ But tlie family thou spok’st of to the 
Bcdoidn,”—“ But for tlioe they had never 
more bidield me; I’ll endeavour to ajiprize 
them of my existencer by the return of the 
caravans at Mecca; and as we have begun, 
so will w'e terminate lliy adventure toge¬ 
ther.** Zenim caught Ids friend in tran.s- 
p'orts to Ids relieved bosom, and pressing 
his hand to I 's lips, hailied it in tears of 
tliankfuliiess. The very next day they de¬ 
parted for the sea-port of Jod<la, where 
they again disposed c)f tlieir camel, and en¬ 
tering a siiiull vessel, sailed down the Red 
Sea, landed on the opjiosite shore, from 
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which tlioy continued to proceed by the 
easiest means, to the [ilacc which Zeniin 
had long thirsted to behold. The persons 
directed to by Ghicfnar were absent from ! 
Abyssinia; and it was not long, therefore,! 
ere Zeniiu pressed the merchant to seek tlie i 
individual to whom the Bedouin’s letter 
was addressed, and hastening to conipl}’ 
with the recjuest, the}' found that he was 
no other than a person of high trust in the i 
emperor’s service, and keeper of the secret 
mine. 7 ’his information startled the mer- 
cliant: he began to feel ap[)rclieusive for ; 
the safety of his young ciiarge; j)crhaps, ‘ 
thought he, this Bedouin cliicf^ notwith- ' 

I 

standing the opinion 1 have taught myself, 
to entertain of him, may be some agent of 
Morack, who intends to immolate the in- | 
iiocent sou of Uhaiitha : yet why, reasoned | 
he, at the same time, restore to society the ' 
victim he had so easily sacrificed in the j 
wild and lawless desart, where his will is j 
power? Zenim guessed tiie cause of the! 
merchant’s inquietude: “ you tremble,” said j 
he, “ fur my salbty; I am prejmred to suf- i 
fer every thing for the sake of my parent; 
let us, I beseeeli thee, lose not an instant 
ill complying with the reijucst of the Be¬ 
douin, wlio, though a I'ohhcr, may be an 
instrument commissioned by Alla to assist 
me.” 'J’lie itinerant did as Zenim desired, 
and liastcning to the habitation of the go¬ 
vernor of the secret mines, sent in the 
packet, which immediately procured him¬ 
self and Zc’um an interview. As the go¬ 
vernor fixed liis eyes on Zenim, scarcely 
noticing his companion, “ you,” said he, 

“ are the youth iiieiuioned in this letter, 
who have lately been in company with the 
captain of the JJeilouins ?” 'J’he ineichant 
lookcil at Zenim, and Zenim at him ; they 
understood each other’s aj»j)rehensiom:, hut 
the governor immediately relieved them 
by saying, “ if you arc he, 1 am under 
particular obligations to the Bedi>nin, and 
at Ills request will secretly grant }on an 
interview with Uhantha.”—“ I, \ am that 
youth!” ejaculated Zenim eagerly; “ what¬ 
ever be tlie result, lead me to behold the 
nnfortiinalc thou sp.eakest of, and I will 
bless thee, for ever bless thee.”—“ Yon 
slmll be immediately indulged,” answercii 
the governor. “ Immediately ?” interro¬ 
gated Zenim, “ is not Uliantha confined 
within the mines of the inouutains of the 


moon ?”—“ Not so : but follow where I 
shall direct, and presently i'll bring you to 
him.”—“ Come then, iny friend,” cried the 
delighted youth, taking the itinerant’s hand, 
“ conic and witness the ecstaeics of my 
heart, as I shall sink, for the first time, at 
the feet of .”—“ Hold !” interrupt¬ 
ed the governor to Zeitim, “ this paper 
merely requests the admission of yourself, 
and I am by no means inclined wantonly 
to violate the regulations of my office. 
Not only my means, but my existence is 
at stake.” 

“ But this is my friend, my benefactor; we 
have travelleil, toiler!, suffcreil together.” 

“ All this avails nothing; if you would 
go, it must he attended by me alone.” 

“ .Mas!” sighed the itinerant; “ vvliat 
am I to think I Should aught of harm be- 
fai my companion, it will truicli me to curse 
the hour that ever 1 abaiidoneil him to ano¬ 
ther ; he hatli strangely wound himself 
about my heart, and I can ill support the 
terrors which at this moment assail me on 
; his account.” 

i “ Then return from whence ye came; 
i I have said enough to eoininec you that 1 
: dare not ailinit a follower: therefore de- 
! [>art togetlier.” 

; “ O! no, no;” cried Zeniin, “I am 

: ready to go alone 1” and almost wildly em¬ 
bracing tile itinerant, he bade him farewell 
till they shoultl meet Jigain. 

“ But when will that he?” asked the 

I 

: merchant, addressing himself firmly to the 
irovernor. 

“ At sunset you can seek the youth iii 
' this house, and \ou will find him, unless 
som<‘ .siulden calamity attend Iiiin, wliich 1 
• 1‘ini neither prevent nor foresee.” 

This assurance comforted the merchant; 
witli a considerable degree of irresolution 
ill his manner he grasped Zemin’s hand— 
held him :i moment to iiis brenst, and then, 
j his eyes filled with tears, retired in silence, 

! The governor now motioned Zenim to fol¬ 
low', w'hieh he did, through a long range of 
a|)artinents conducting to the extremity of 
a considerable garden, highly walled, and 
spiked on all sides. At the tei’inination 
of this garden they entered a building of 
extraordinary strength and magnitude, in 
whieli stood several gnarils I'roteeting an 
iron door, at the iliresliohl of which the 
governor took a *» • from his robe, which 
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he even concealed the Koldicrs, and most unearthly, stood before them. It was 

applying it to the lock, desired the men to Ubantha. Zeiiiiii endeavoured to throw 
draw back the hnmense barrier, wliich sevc- himself at his father’s feet, but his strength 
ral ol them performed with the utmost failed as he gazed on the melancholy object, 
difficulty; and Zenim beheld a gloomy spa- and he sank against the rock for support. 


Clous chamber lighted by lamps, and tenant¬ 
ed by sevenil blacks, who hastily stepped 
forw;u*d and silently saluted the governor 
on his entrance. The governor made no 
return to their courtesy : all was still; so 
still, that when the u*ou door closed gra¬ 
tingly after him, the sound made Zenim 
shudder; and a faint ^mile played on the 
rigid features of the governor as he noticed 
hfs agitation; and, w aving his hand to two 
of the blacks, he gave Zenim to inuler- 
stand, that he must now consent to pursue 
the rest of his way blindfold. Refusal 
would have availed nothing; and, so far 
from being dislieartened, Zenim reflected 
that if his return had not been meditated, 
there would have existed no reason for all 
this precaution; he, therefore, cheerfully 
complied, and presently after, conducted by 
the two slaves, continued to pass through 
other doors, which he distinguished by the 
heavy groans of their hinges. He felt liiiii- i 
.self sinking stej) by stej), into the bosom of 
the earth; a number of unusual sounds as¬ 
sailed his ear; he felt himself let down 
to an immense depth in a car or biwket, as 
the w'arinth of a strong light, like a torch, 
flasheil across his face; at one time, he 
heard the rippling of water, and was sensi¬ 
ble that lie niove<i forward in a boat. At 
length his journey was at an end, and on 
being permitted to gaze around, he dis¬ 
covered himself by the side of a stupen¬ 
dous fragment of rock, massy piles of 
which were formed into rude galleries, and 
lighted by innumerable torches, wiiose 
twinkling fires, scattered largely^ through 
the immense gloom, seemed like stars hung 
in a night of darkness. Zenim’s blood 
turned cold as he contcmjilatcd this abode 
of horror. What, thought he, would be 
troubles of thrice the magnitude I have un¬ 
dergone, compared to passing a solitary 
month in this hideous den! ” The governor, 
who stood near, guessed at the sentiments 
t)f his bosom, and interruiited them by ob¬ 
serving that Ubantha approached. Zenim 
now iieard a low lbotstc|j, and the <*lank of j 
:i cliain. “ ’Tit. hi*!” siiid tbcgovuriior, a.-i u | 
tall ciiiatiatctl figure, wearing a form al- j 


“ For what am I summoned?” inquired 
the captive, in a tone that seemed to shut 
out every mortal comfort. “ I have brought 
a stranger who can only speak w'ith you iu 
my presence: I supjiosc he’s a friend.” 
Uliantha repeated the word friend with u 
sepulchral laugh, which added an indescriba¬ 
ble horror to the place; then directing his 
sunken eye to Zenim, “ what ai’t thou?” 
asked he, faintl3', “ that scck’st this ever¬ 
lasting niglit in quest of Ubantha, who 
: deemed himself forgotten of all mankind ?” 
“ J am thy son I” sohbetl Zenim, “ I am 
thine only son, whom heaven hath inspired 
to seek anil comfort thee,” and wdlh these 
words he threw himself on the eartli ami 
embraced Ubantha’s knees. 

“ What mockery is this! hence cruel 
scoffer ! Ubantha never had a son.” 

“ Thou hadst a son imhorn when first 
these cruel caves enclosed thee from the 
i world; and Dcunira, thine own Hccnira, in 
order to escape the persecutions of thine 
enemy, fled from Abyssinia to Sahla, with 
no better jnotcctor than her faiiliful slave 
Biula.” 

“ Then my Dtenira preserved her truth 
unsullied ! but she, alas !—” 

Still lives, and every morning that 
beams upon her eyelids but awakens to 
pray for thee.” 

“ Canst thou indeed be my son, mine? 
j 1 O conic near this torch, that I may gaze 
I upon thy features, — All! she was fair, thou 
I art sunburnt; yet in thine eye I trace a 
I beam of tenderness—yet hast tliou brought 
I.' nothing to convince me?” 

1 Zenim hesitated ; “yes, this sabre—’twas 
■ the gift of my mother on my birth-day; it 
I w'as onre thine,” 

Ubantha gazed at the sabre, then drew it 
from its scabbard. Rut hast thou no letter 

I 

i —not a word from her to prove thou art 
my son ?” 

Zenim recor?ctcd a prayt^r which he 
carried in his vest, it was Iiis mother’s 
hand-writing, and he hastily drew' it forth. 
Ubantha pressed it to his lips, then folding 
hih arms around his smi, “ if deceived,” 
sighed he, “ mighty jn-oplict let it be thus 
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for ever; or thus dcccivctl, let me sink at 
once into eternity.** 

A slave now entered, and, speaking to 
the governor, he withdrew, leaving Uhan- 
tha and his son to converse by themselves. 
In a few words Zenitn*s little Iiistory w'as 
related, while on the other hand he learned 
all the particulars of his father’s history. 
He had been condemned to the mines for 
heading, as it w as supposed by the emperor, 
a conspiracy formed by a party of refugee 
Guebres against his own life: in which 
conspiracy tlierc was a tincture of the 
blackest ingratitude; for the cmj)cror had 
sheltered those very individuals from the 
pursuit aud persecutions of tlicir enemies, 
deeming them a noble and unfortunate 
race. Tliis was the outward circumstance 
which led the emperor to scntcMicc Uban- 
tha by a solemn vow made to Alla (f<^r the 
emperor’s religious opinions savoured ma¬ 
terially of Muhoinetism) perpetually to toil 
in the secret mines: but tlic true motive 
was the treachery of Morack, who bad 
been biniKclf the inventor of the conspi¬ 
racy, Morack liad lovetl Doenira jire- 
viouslv to her union with Ubantha; she 
had preferred Ubantha to him. It was 
enough ; ho swore to be revenged—and 
his revenge was a dreadful one. 

Tlirec hours passed rapidly away ’ere ' 
the governor’s return. Zenim grasped his j 
father’s arm, and wept at the iilca of .se|>a- 
ration ; but Uh.mtlui was more iirm; after j 
embracing his son with tenderness, ^ go, i 
my child,” cried he; “ go and comfort | 
your mother; tell her from me that tiiis in- i 
terview^ has restored me to peace, since it j 
has not only assured me of her fidelity, but j 
of your worth. We shall meet hereafter, ! 
where there c?xists no malice, and where ! 
the virtuous shall he repaid for every suf¬ 
fering they endured on earth. He now 
once more pressed Zenim tr) his heart, and 
then, in order to spare their iniitnal feel- | 
ings, vanished among the rocks. Zenim 
followed the sound of his retiring footsteps ' 
with his ear, then turning with a deep sigh ' 
to the governor, attended him from the 
mine in the same way as he had entered it. 
But what was his surprise on reaching the ! 
garden, to find not only himself, hut the 
governor, arrested by order of the Emperor,' 
and commanded instantly to he dragged j 
before him ; the one for presuming to cuter I 


the secret mine, and the other for permit¬ 
ting the presence of an individual, who had 
^ soliciteil no authority of the state to pcnc- 
j trate the abode of woe and darkness. 

'i It was in vain Zenim, from a motive of 
gratitude towards the governor, endea¬ 
voured to implicate himself alone; in vain 
he begged that Ids friend the itinerant 
nught he informed of his situation ; not the 
least attention was paid to Ids supplica¬ 
tions, and he was moreover desireil, if he 
expected mercy, to observe an implicit si¬ 
lence. In a short time Zenim saw himself 
conducted in chains through a sumptuous 
apartment, the walls of which were hung 
I with rich silks, embroidered with fringes and 
; devices of gold. Oflicers in magnificent 
attire thronged the place, at the extremity 
whereof a throne of gold, placed on .stejis ct)- 
! veredwith purple,and powdered with gems, 

' stood near a recess which was concealed by 
curtains of the finest Persian silk, curious- 
j ly embroidered with gold, pearls and rubies, 
i On each side of the throne were curtains 
of silk, which cvidcntlj" overhung recesses 
of a similar description. Near the throne 
Zotdm beheld his friend the itinerant, load¬ 
ed with chains like liimself. They eagerly 
ran towards each other but were imme¬ 
diately separated by the guards, and a strain 
of luxuriant music w'as heard. “ He comes! 
he conics ! ’tis the emperor—he will de¬ 
cide the fate of the malefactors !” exclaim¬ 
ed a confusion of voices. At that instant 
the silk curtains of the centre recess were 
rapidly drawn aside, to the flourish of a 
mindred silver trumpets, and, supported by 
his principal officers, the emperor himself 
approached. Zenim gave an involuntary 
burst of joy as he beheld him, and plucking 
from his breast the cherished ring of Mo- 
rack, throwing himself at the same lime 
prostrate on the .step.s of the throne, he 
cried w ith a loiul voice, “ A//a achar ! it is 
he ! Mighty emperor, behold me at your 
feet the child of the wilderness, to whom 
you gave this sacred ring, and O in mercy 
redeem the promise you there made; re¬ 
store, I beseech you, the freedom of my 
unfortunate father!” Several of the offi¬ 
cers here attempted to drag Zenim away, 
but the Emperor, with a gracious smile, in¬ 
terposed to prevent it. “ Rise, son of 
Ubantha,” said he ,* “ independently of the 
good service thou li st done me, thy tried 
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virtues, pure as the <lews of Ncchtabar, 
which rust not the hrij^litcst scimitar, de¬ 
serve thejjoon thou askest. Dismiisal as 
the minister Morack, M'liose very ring on 
that occasion I wore, I first wilncs.icd by 
accident thy iiiagnauiiiiity; secondb, as the 
Bedouin Chief, I became more sensible of 
your filial worth.and honour; tliirdly, as 
the Emperor of Abyssinia, unseen, I wit¬ 
nessed tlie interview between Ul):intha and ! 
bis cliild. Ueceiit investiitations have the- | 

I 

roughly convinced me of Ubantha’s wrongs ■ 
and Morack’s infamv.. Son ol‘ tJbanllia, re- 
turn to the arms of your father, ami be [ 
Imppy. Ubautba, receive an unexampled 
son, who forgot not to solicit tliy life when , 
covered with confusion and chains; self- 
preservation might ratlicr have [jrompted 
him to sacrifice the promise of his monarch, 
by demanding bis own preservation.*’ At 
these words the curtain on the Emperor’s 
right hand was drawn back, and Cbaiitlia i 
rushing forward, received the almost con- ]| 
viilsed Zcnini to his breast, from which lie I 
unloosed himself only to tlirow biiii.sclf at ! 
the Emperor’s feet. Their chains, together 
w'ith those of the good itinerant and tlic ' 
governor,- were here taken otl^ and .shouts j 
of joy and ap[)robatiun filled the a[>artment, . 
which were only iuternipted by the entrance j 
of Morack, closely guarded, from the third 
recess. It was then the Einpcror*.s features 
assunie<l a frown of deej) displeasure; “ be¬ 
hold !” said he, “ the victimsof thy malice; 
they are decreed to rank even higher than 
thou hast done in my esteem, while thou 
art condemned to assume the plactx of 
Ulnintha iu the secret mine.”—“ Pity, iny 


liege!” faltered Zenim, again sinking on 
Ills knees; “ whatever tlic crime of our ene¬ 
my, let us not purchase, I beseech you, 
the joy of a day like this, by committing 
even the most cr-uel of individuals to such 
a terrific and horrible al>ode.” The Em¬ 
peror was not displeased at the rci|ue.st. 
“ I hope,” said he, coldly addressing liim- 
sclf to Morack, “tins shaft pierces sufli- 
cicntly deep—retire for the prescMit: per¬ 
chance I may mitigate thy punishment to 
distant exile -- of that liercaftcr.” Morack 
now witluirew without daring to look 
arouiifl, wliile the Km[)eror, extending his 
hand to Zenim, amid the renewed flourish 
of trumpets, lifted him graciously from the 
earth, and in the presence of all the nobility 
restored the name (‘f Ubanthu to its former 
honours and glory. 

It w'as a beautiful and serene evening at 
Sabla, when Dmnira and Ascantlie, seateil 
beneath the old acacia tree in the garden, 
were conversing as u.snal on the merits of 
their too long alisent Zenim, (hat some 
travellers, richly attired, who had come in 
a vessel all along the Arabian Sea, and up 
the Persian (riilf, .suddenly halted at the 
little gate of the cottage. Ascantbc utter¬ 
ed a ])icrcing scream, as she beheld them ; 
Ilienira almost fainted with joy ; their own 
altered Zenim apppeared—he was once 
more returned to bless them ; returned too 
with his father, restored to life aiul honour! 
In .an instant they were locked in eacli 
otlic^’s arms. Biidu and the itinerant wit¬ 
nessed the rapture of the occasion, and the 
transports of that delicious viomcnt amj^ly 
conniensated for^cflr^ of sorrow. 


REVIEW OF ROOKS. 


Talcs of Old ATr. Jrffn'stm, of (irnif's^lnn ; collected /w/ Yonnfr Air, Jtf}\ rsonyVfLyons 

Ifin, The First Series, Lomlim, \oI.s. li’mo. 


These Tales are three in niiinl)cr : The 
Welch Colta^r, t>r the WoodnimCs Firt'- 
sidc ; Alandevillfy or the Voija^e ; and the 
, Creole^ or the Kc^ro Suicide, 'J'he fir.st of 
these, the author informs us, “ is more 
completely the invention of ‘ Ids’ fancy" 
than cither of the otliurs; but the most 
pathetic, and the most improbable scenes 


of it are simply matters of fact; ot ciir- 
rcnccs of real life, with little or no devia¬ 
tion from truth, furlher than giving the par¬ 
ties a Idghor rank in society than it was 
their fate to taijoy, and placing the retire¬ 
ment of the family in Wales instead of 
nearer to the metropolis.” 

iu the second Tale, which is far the licst 
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of the scries, we arc told “ that the object 
of tlie author is to correct a system, and j 
not to afibrd aniuseinent or to ^^ratify ina- 1 
levolencc at the expense of personal feel¬ 
ings.” 

The scene of the third Tale is laid in the 
island of Cuba. The story of the “ Ne¬ 
gro’s Suicide,” the antiior observes, was 
too revolting to be told as a talc of pathf>s, 
or of mere fact; it has therefore been told 
in a style of humour, rendered broad to 
adapt it to the taste of the Creoles; the 
sole, or at least the prineij)al object of pub¬ 
lishing It, licing t4> produce amongst them ; 
that species of rcfonnatioii which our na¬ 
ture is always di.sposcd to tlerive frojii wit¬ 
nessing the portraiture of our errors.” 

For the honour of human nature, wc 
wouhl fain hope that the scenes and cir¬ 
cumstances delinratcti in this sketch never 
ha<l any existence but in the imagination of 
the author. We dare not dwell upon 
them. 

7 V/C Wvhh Cvttaire will he found to pos¬ 
sess considerable claims on the attention of 
the reader. Its fable, indeed, is not very ‘ 
regularly constructed; it exhibits little of’ 
what may be termed the dramatic iu writ- j, 

iuc* nor is it so conducted as to indicate ! 

. . . . . i 

superiority of skill in the author. Its j)a- ; 

thos, however, is deep, and some of the ! 

descriptive pa.ssagcs are of a respectable 

class, 'fhe chief incident, perhaps—an 

amiable lalbcr, with his beloved .son, pe- ; 

rishing in a snow' storm —will by souic lie ; 

thought of a nature too painful to be ,] 

pleasing, j 

It is ill the second tale, j\fintdrtnllcy that 
the author’s talents are displavcil to most 
advanlago. U is written with consiileralile j 
power. Some of the characters tu'C very i 
forcibly drawn, and as ably sustained; the I 
scenes are vivifily and glowingly jiainted ; 
ami, particularly towards tlio close, an in¬ 
tense interest is exeited in the mind of the 
reader. Wc shall ofler one or two extracts. 

The subjoined scene is impressively pa¬ 
thetic, and its moral is not less important. 
Mandcvillc ha<l conceived an aftcction for 
Emma, the daughter of Lord and l^ady 
Helton; but, unfortunately for the lover, 
and ft)r the fair object of his attachment, 
the latter Iiad fallen a victim to the seduc¬ 
tive artifices of Captain Montagu, who, 
shortly after, was siiuniioncd into the pre- 
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seiice of his Maker, to answer for his deep 
and numerous crimes. Eircna, under an 
assumed name, retires with her father and 
mother to a sequestered cottage. 

15y tliL* invitation of tlie mother, w'o entcJUil 
the adjoining room, 'fliere w'as a ciadle witli 
a sleeping I’eraalc infant, and on a small tent 
bedstead, with dimity curtaiils as white as the 
driven smiw', lay the once innocent and happy, 
but the now lost, pale, and emmnated Knnna 
Helton. My heart ac'lied at the sight. 

She was asleep, and looked like a statue of 
faded loveliness. I held my brcatli in sileiit 
sorrow, lest 1 sI:ould dlstiirli her. In a few 
liiinules site uMered a deep sigli, and starting in 
her dream, exclaimed, ‘‘ Great God, forgive—it 
was iny youth’s error.” Again she was ca’ni 
aiul placid. Her night-gown was close to lier 
chin ; (he shad«>w t>f its frill w’as reflected upon 
her moudj, or else her lips wt're slightly con- 
^idstsl. 'I'ho tear-drop fell from the mother’s 
eye. I w'as ahsorbeil in sorrow'. Heavens ! 
thought 1 to iiiyscdf, w'hnt a sad contrast to a 
few months ago, wlien you were tlie picture of 
ynutiiful loveliness! I.Ife’s brightest scenes 
were In i»rospect for you—-all was joy aiwl hope ; 
now, hcaree eighteen, an outi.'ist, a sticrUice, 
flying from infamy, dying under a fetitious 
name, in solitude, in socresy; and that poor 
hapk*ss infant, with the stigma of its birtli, 
dcMmtcd never to feel a parent’s caresses, a pa¬ 
rent’s care, i turned to a door leading to a 
second bc<l-rooin; tin* door was opened, ami 
through it 1 first perceived Lord Holton. He 
was sitting in an arm-chair. His legs straight 
and siretelied on the gi ound, his hands ehisped, 
and between Ids knees: his body was !»ent 
fbiwitrd, ami Jus eyes wore to l!ic grouml. He 
seemed in the deepest sorrow’. 

W\i renniined iu (his state for about five 
minutes, without a breath being heard. Kuima 
gendy opened her eyes. She first caught a 
sight of me: her face was iiiiuiedialely suf- 
f’usecl wilh erimsim I retired a few steps liack- 
wards as if by instinct; she stretched her arm 
from the bed clotlies, ami gently took my liand. 

“ Sit down,” said slie, ” 3Ir. jMamknille. 
1 did not expect to see you here. I know you 
do not come out of curiosity, nor to triumph 
over mo. 3My kind and worthy friend, IVIr. 
Upton, has brought you hero, judging, I sup¬ 
pose, that 1 should bo glad to see you. Ah, 
Mr. JMaiuleville,” said she, with a deep sigh, “ I 
know the grief which iny folly hoat cost you, as 
well as my dear parents ami my family. Had 
f been prudent and virtm»tis I, might now 
have been dear to you ; we might both have 
been liajipy.” 

J emdd not sjicak i- • grief. I pirated bn 
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hand fo my lips, and kissed it repeatedly, fer- 
veiiily. She rominiicd: 

“ Aly affeetiunute niotlier would console uio, 
by arguing that it was the error of niy inno- 
fence, of my youth and iiiexporiemv, of her 
own neglect of me, of Captain Montagu’s ac¬ 
complished powers. These arguments I kin>\v 
arcmeantwell—*theyarc meant to make my few I 
remaining hours happy; Imt I know tliey are ] 
fallacious. No man has pow’crs to beguile, 
unless the object beguiled is criminal and faulty 
in dis]iosjtion. The promise of marriage lor 
sucli a purpn. e has been given under e\cry 
form, and with every possible pledge, and never ! 
yet was it kept-—this isa well knov. ii truth * she, 
therefore, wIjo relies on such a promise, has 
only her own folly fo blame for her ruin. As 
far ns I have injured society, and alllictcd my 
parents and friends (looking at myself and Mr. 
Uj>ton), I trust luy ileath uill expatiate; [ex- 
jnate), as fir as I have ofonvied luy («od, 1 have 
iinploreil fc»rgiveness. I g»> hotbre my Judge.” ^ 

A just and liglpeous Judge,” said 1. 

“ A mereiful one, I trust, or I am lo t.” 

“ r.ook, .’'.ij*. .M.rndeville,” said she, ])ointing 
x\:l!i painful earnestuvs-. t:> l!ie ctadle, “ look :.t :j 
that sl«vpi!ig iniiccenl. lien!, indeeti, will be j 
iN fate in this life. You aie aware that Caj>tain jj 
I'lont.igii left his estate to me ; tlie bequest lias | 
ol course pointed me out lo the suspicion of the | 
worlil. 1 would m»t accept of the legacy for j 
myself, but 1 thought this hapless child was I 
jijstly enlitltd to if ; in the event of her death, 1 
have made it oxer lo Captain Montagu’s r.istor. 
IJut oil, my child, what will be your fate V No 
tenderness of a mother, no guiding care ol* a 
father will it be your lot to receive. My parent> 
can only notice you by stealth. Alas, alas, a 
female cliild so desolate, and with Its mother’s 
fault hereditarj’, pci'laps, all tiie infamy at least I 
will fall on you. ! 

J\lr. Upton, that kind and generous man, 
im more than father, has j)i<iniised to be its 
guardian—to love it for its mother’s sake. Mr. 
Upton makes no oaths, but his promise is sacred, 
and lie would not, I know (looking wisid’ully 
at .Mr. Upton), deceive his dying Kinma. Hut, 
all, Mr. .^landevillc, our friend Mr. l7ptou is I 
now old, and, ere my child’s of age, may expect 
to be in those regions of joyful eternity, from 
which I fear my crime has excluded me. ]f, 
Mr, Mundeville, you can so long remember 
your once lieluvcfl—alas, your once esteemed 
Kumia—oh, let me conjure you lo footer, to be- 
frli'iid, to guard this now sleeping innocent. 
When T, my parents, Mr. Upton, shall be no 
more, oh, extend a father’s care to this poor 
babe.” (Tears stoppcfl her utterance, she wjts 
overcome. Reviving, she raised herself in the ! 


bed,) “ Give me,” said she, to hermotlicr, “oh, 
give me my child.” 

i..ady Helton took the cliild from the cradle, 
and held it to the bed. 

Kimna raided herself on her pillow. “ Oil 
God, my child,” exclaimed she, stretching out 
lur arms to take the infant, and in tliat action 
fell back and exjiired. 

The cliHruotcr of Mr, Upton, who is 
nicntionod in the preceding extract, is an 
interesting sketch; but the finest portrait 
in the piece is that of a naval officer Cap¬ 
tain Vallerton. Kornierly, wc fear, what¬ 
ever niiiy be the case now, too many of the 
abuses deprerated by our author were pre¬ 
valent in the naval service of the country; 
ami, loth are we to admit, that, even in our 
own day, the navy has been disgraced by 
characters bearing too great a resemblance 
I to that of Sir John Fadladecn. 

I 

Some time after the death of Kmina 
Belton, Mr. Maudevillc, tired of mere gar¬ 
rison tliity, volunteered his services on an 
expedition then fitting out for the Indian 
Ocean, obtuineti a ca(»tiiin’s commission, 
and embarked in tlie commodore’s ship, 
the Britannia, with three lieutenants and 
one hundred and fifty men. The squadron 
consisted of tlie Britannia, the Lion, an old 
sixty-four, ami a small frigate. Circum¬ 
stances led to the removal of Captain Maii- 
deville into the Lion, conmiamlcd by Cap¬ 
tain Vallerton, an officer of high talent and 
most determined valour; but whose ser¬ 
vices, however, from a deficiency of in- 
lere.st, had liecn cruelly and shamefully 
neglected. The hopes of the veteran have 
been blasted, and his heart is almost broken. 
A French stpiadron appears in sight; but 
the FJnglish commodore, Sir John Fadla- 
dceii, shuns the anxiously wished-for con¬ 
flict. Captain Vallerton, disgusted with the 
cowardice of his superior officer, indignant 
that the honour of his country should be 
stained, and rendered desperate by Ids own 
situation, most gallantly, though impru- 
tlently, determines to liring the enemy to 
action himself. In this object he succeeds, 
and a desperate engagement, described with 
uncommon force and spirit, ensues. The 
carnage on both sides is dreadful: Captain 
Vallerton is mortally wounded; but the 
French are defeated, their .ships are taken, 
and their captains surrender their sw<irds 
to the heroic victor. The general battle. 
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with its numerous pcrsonul conflicts, are 
describetl with a pen that may almost ]»e 
termed Homeric. The principal French 
shi[) was a noble vc.sscl ofninety-three ^uns. 
“ She had carried a crew of nine hun¬ 
dred men, and l»ad on hoard of her rather 
more than five hundred soldiers; of these 
fourteen hundred souls, eleven hundred 
and ninety odd had liccn killed or wounded 
in the lip^ht; and, as each party fought 
under infuriating circiinistaiices,tlie wounds 
were all serious or fatal: for injury tliat 
was only slight was (piickly dressed in the 
eoek-pit, and the man returned to his 
<|narters. AFe had lioariled her with about 
throe hundred men, of whom rather more 
than two hundred now lay on licr decks. 
'J'he scene that these ilecks [»rescnled was 
truly shocking. Wo* were up to our ancles 
in blood, thit'kened hy brains ami trod- 
dened entrails, mangled limbs, sevcre<I foa- 
tur(?s, scalps and pieces of skulls floated in 
rlui gore, and every time the sliip rolled, 
they daslicd against our legs, the blood 
washing to our hoot tops.” 

Ultimatel}', tlie victors and the van¬ 
quished all perish in a storm. The fate of 
the sliipwreeked wretclies is not l(*ss liirci- 
hly ])ainted than the battle scenes; hut we 
have no room for the details of either. 
The boats of the Jnon foumlercd with all 
her crew. Mandcvillc, who remains on 
hoard, is the sole survivor. The Lion was 
driven into a hay, ovcrhreakeiv:, aiul thrown 
high and dry upon rocks which, i'or miles 
iiroumi, ros<* perpemlieuliirly from tin* wa¬ 
ter. Not a foot of beach, not a cliasm j 
was to he discovered. In this dreadful situa- 1 
tion, without hope of relief, Mandcvillc 
remained for three inontlis, 

** I now (snys he) fell into a state of stii- 
pulity. I draggal myself listlessly along the 
decks, seated myself for houi*s in one position, 
and ga/.ed iineonseioiisly on one single object, 
without its having any thing peculiar to interest 
or attract. For a fortnight I aimised myself 
with walking round llic decks, and couniiiig the 
siiot-holes, and fancying them arranged in a 
Ihousuiid cWflereiit shapes. At last a fovensh 
energy seized my mind; I raved about the 
decks, I'lncying myself on the summit of the 
rock, enjoying Ihe eoimtry and converse of 
litinian beings. In des]'nir 1 resolved to attempt 
to scale tins terrilic barrier; the attempt was 
loo wild and forlorn to admit of reflection, and 


the lioiir of its conception was therefore the 
lime of its execution. 

“ I jjut a pair of douiiK- barrelled pistols in 
my belt, with niy coat ) ik full of ammuni¬ 
tion, and a sabre hy iny side. 1 carried also a 
llvisk bottle of spirits, binding caiivaKs round my 
knecs to protect tlKin from tlie rocks, and put¬ 
ting on a pair of lliitk gloves, to guard my 
iiaiids from the sharp projecting points, 1 rapidly 
descended the sides of the vessel, and struggling 
over the breakers, T came Ui tlic foot of the rock. 
A moment’s reflecticin, and my attemjit would 
have been given np. Without pausing an in¬ 
stant, 1 began rapidly to ascend, sometimes in a 
direct line sometimes laterally; the smallest 
crevice for iny feel, or tlie sliglitest knob for 
my grasp, was su/lieient. T was so rapid that 
not a inonieiit did my body rest on one su])purt, 
or 1 must have been daslied to pieces; for often 
did my spring from a slight projecting point de¬ 
tach that projection from its place, and hurl it 
Into the tiejjtli below. !My exertion was beyond 
hi'lii'f; not once bad 1 lost my balance, and my 
rapidity liad saved me by quickly springing 
from points that could not have sup])orted me 
inoi-e than a second. 8ocvi my fttrength was 
gfUie—my breathing lliick ; I liad not reached 
even the middle of the eminence. iMy hair 
swam ai'outid ; my arms became more feeble ; 
I was giving np the struggle—a small landiiig- 
jilace or ledge tij>peare<l to niy left and above 
me; hope gave me sireugtli ; 1 struggled tlirougli 
a lew more elUnis ; and brea Idc'-s I fell pros¬ 
trate tm tins narrow shelf i*f the rock. 

** Here 1 remaiiu'd ft>ran hour, v»hen easting 
niv eves around, liovv terrific vaun mv siuiaticm. 
I was about l.XK) feet above the sea ; as gr(‘at a 
heiglil of n>ck yet remained lo a'-i enib I was 
resting {)ii a Jetige of not three feet wide, nor 
above seven feet long. I scemeil susj)en(k‘d mid¬ 
way lietvveen heaven and tlic ocean ; T shrunk 
within my'>clf from the edge of the rock, and 
yet 1 w’as loss than one foot iVom that edge. At 
another time the very tlionglits of my situation 
would have made me di/zy; now I lay viewing 
the ocean beating beneath me, with the certainty 
tiuit one false step vvoidd dnsli me lo atoms. 

“ I contimu’d in this divadful state for many 
liours, irresolute and in liorror. To descend 
was impossible ; to attain the summit was hope¬ 
less ; Ihe line of rock from vvhiTo I &to<Ml, to 
the ridge, was almost j^eriiendiciilar, and, ex¬ 
cept llie numerous holes where the birds had 
built their nests, it appeared without fissure, or 
any irregularity of suiface suflicient lo give me 
a finngrasji or safe footing. 

“ 1 lay a long lime supinely find stupified 
by terror and <le»pair. I renovated my strengtli 
by the drauglit of li., : w contained in iny caite- 

2 Q 0 
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bottle; but tho time arrived wlien it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary' to do sometliing. My strengtii 
was now recovered by rest and refreshment; 
but my food was exhausted, and my strength 
wotdd necessarily fail, and become less at every 
increase of delay. To lie tliere and perish by 
hunger was by no means preferable to being 
dashed instantly to pieces, and my miseries at 
once brought to a termination. With this 
thought I was inspired to attempt the further 
ascent, and rising from my prostrate i)osition, J 
sprung boldly at a cavity a few feet above me, 
and catching a firm grasp, I began my awfid 
task. I moved rapidly from point to jicint, 
often springing an incredible distance; every 
efibrt brought the summit nearer to my view', and 
ins))tred me w’itli hope; hope renovated my ex-* 
piring strength : J had reached within a few 
yards of the top; but here 1 was stopjied by 
the projecting ridge of the summit, wliJch bee¬ 
tled over its Imse; I hung suspended by my 
arms; my knees trembled beneath me; my 
heart lieat with W’ondcrful quickness; my w'liolc 
body seemed dissolving into cold perspiration ; 
I scrceche<l most piteously with terror; nature 
made licr last cfTurt. J stretched forward to <i 
hold w'hiclia fissureafibrded mo; T repeated my 
clfort, and, r^priiigingw'itli supernatural strength. 


tlie middle of my body rested on the edge of 
the very summit: mth my arms I raised my 
knees, and then my feet above the edge. 1 stag¬ 
gered forward, and the projection 1 had been 
resting on, by my efiprt to spring from it, was 
hurled from its place, and rolled like thunder 
into the deep. 1 was on firm carUi, but na¬ 
ture in me was overcome; a confused vision of 
flying savages flitted before my eyes; I reelcil 
forward, and fell senseless on iny face. Wlicii 
I awoke, and found myself safe, and the joyous 
landscape around mo, I fell on my knees, and 
with fervour adored the God of my deliverance.** 

Thus terminates the story of Mandcville, 
Part the First; from which it may be in¬ 
ferred, that a sequel thereto is intended to 
appear, in a Second Series of Tales, We 
hope that, in the said Second Series, the 
author will not afford hi.s enemies an op¬ 
portunity of charging him with the projui- 
gation of deistical sentiments; and we as 
sincerely hope, that, if it be only in regard 
to good taste, he will not suffer his politics 
to intrude. Politics and the Pclles TtcUres, 
be the former Whig, 'rory, or Kadicnl, 
make a sad mixture. 


Narrative of'a Journeq to the Shores of ike Polar Sen, in ike Years 1819, 20, 21, and 22. 
By John Fraiiklin, Capl, R.N, F,R.S^, and Commander of the Expedition, With an 
Appendix on various Subjects relating to Science and Natural Hisioi'p, Illustrated by 
numerous Plates and Maps. Published by Authority of the Right Honourable Earl 
Bathurst. London, 4to. pp. 708. 
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On the 7th, (says Capt. F.) wc were gratified 
by a sight of the sun, after it had been obscured 
for twelve days. On this and tlic several fol¬ 
lowing days, the meridian sun melted the light 
covering of tlic snow or hoar frost on tlie 
lichens, which clothe the Ixuren grounds, and 
rendered them so tender, as to attract great herdx 
of rein-deer to our neighbourhood. On tlie 
morning of the tenth, I estimated the number 
1 saw, during a short walk, at upw'ards of two 
thousand. They form into herds of dilFcrcnt 
sizes, from ten to a hundred, according as their 
fears or accident induce them to unite or sepa¬ 
rate.’* p. 240. 

* At this place, the Expedition remmned 
ten months, waiting for the return of spring. 

As it may be interesting, (says Capt. F.) 
to the reader to know how we |)asscd our time at 


this season of the year, I shall mention briefly 
tliat a considerable portion of itw'as occupied in 
writing up our journals. Some newspaiwrs 
and magazines that we had rcccivcrl from Eng¬ 
land with our letters, were read again and 
again, and commented upon, nt our meals; and 
wc often exercised our elves with conjecturing 
the changes that might take place in tlie world 
before we could hear from it again. Tlie pro¬ 
bability of our receiving letters, and tlie period 
of their arrival, were calculated to a nicely. 
Wc occasionally paid the woodmen a visit, or 
took a walk for a mile or two on tlic/iver. 

** In the evenings we joined the men in the 
hall, and took a part in their games, wliicli gene¬ 
rally continued to a late hour; in short, wc never 
found the time to hang licavy upon our hands, 
and the peculiar occupations of c:nch of tJic of¬ 
ficers, afforded them mora employment than 
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might at first be supposed. I rc-calculated the 
observations made on our rogte. Mr. Hood 
prothicted the charts, and made those drawings 
of birds, plants, and fishes whicli cannot appear 
in this work, but which have been the admira- 
tion of every one who has seen them. £ach of 
the party sedulously and separately recorded 
their (his) observations on the Aurora (Borealis), 
and Dr. Richardson contrived to obtain from 
under tlie snow spcc-imcns of mc^t of the lichens 
in the neighbourhood, and to make himself 
acquainted witli the mineralogy of the surround* 
ing country. 

** The sabbath was always a day of rest wiili 
us ; tlie woodmen were required to provide for 
the exigencies of tliat day on Sitturday, and the 
party were dressed in tliclr best attire. Divine 
service was regularly performed, and the Cana¬ 
dians attended, and behaved with groat decorum, 
altliougli tlicy were all Roman Catholics, and 
but little acquainted with the language in which 
the prayers were read. I regretted much tliat 
we hatl not a French prayer-book; but tlie 
Lord’s prayer and creed were always read to 
them in tlieir own language. Our diet con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of rein-deer meat, varied 
twice a week by fish, and occfisionally by a lit¬ 
tle dour ; but wc had no vegetables of any de¬ 
scription. On the Sunday mornings >ve drank 
a cup of chocolate; but our greatest luxury 
Ivas tea (without sugar), of which wc rcguku-ly 
])art(M)k twdcG a day. With rein-deer fat, and 
strips of cotlon shirts, we formed candles; and 
TIepburii acqtiired considerable skill in the 
manufacture of soap, from the wood-ashes, fat, 
and salt. Die formation of soap was con¬ 
sidered as rather a mysterious operation by our 
Canadians: and, in their hands, was always 
supjjosed to fail if a woman approached the 
kettle in which die ley was boiling. Such are 
our simple detdls.** p. 259. 

“ Tiy the arrival of Mr, Wentzeb who is an 
excellent musician, and (who) assisted us con 
amon^, in our attempts to amuse the men, wc 
were enabled to gratify the whole establishment 
with an occasional dance. This is an amuse¬ 
ment of which die voyag 'rs are very fond; and 
not the less so, as it was now and then accom¬ 
panied with a dram, as long as our mm lasted." 

p. 262. 

On the 6th, the expedition passed the 
mouth of Fairy Lake River, so called by 
the Indians; and here the narrator ex¬ 
presses a degree of uncertainty whether 
the notion of fairies is native with the 
Indians, or has been derived to them from | 
their intercourse with the traders. There j 
is no ground for this hesitation. The 


Indians, not Ivsh than all the other chil¬ 
dren of Adam, have their fairit-s; and these 
resemble, as it appears, in a very striking 
manner, the “ gude neighbours” of Scot¬ 
land, and similar fancies throughout the 
world. ** The Northern Indian fairies are 
six inches high, lead a life similar to the 
Indians, and are cxcellcnfhiintcrs. Those 
who have had the good fortune to fall in 
with their tiny encampments have been 
kindly treated, and regaled on venison.”— 
p. 333. 

Always, hitherto, the rcin-decr liad been 
the object of the chase ; but on the 4th of 
July, in about the latitude of 64 and a half 
degrees N., the musk-ox took the place of 
the former. ‘‘ The musk-oxen feed on the 
same substances with the rein-deer, an<I 
the prints of the feet of these two animals 
arc so much alike, that it requires the eye 
of an experienced hunter to distinguish 
them. The largest of these animals 
killed by us did not exceed in weight 
three hundred pounds. The flesh has a 
musky disagreeable flavour, especially when 
the animal is loan, which, unfortunately for 
us, was the ease with all that were now 
killed by us.”—p,332. Is the musk-ox in 
reality a deer? Wc arc told in the Ap¬ 
pendix, No. ft, that M, Blanivilic has 
proposed to place this animal in a new 
genus, to be named Ovibos; that is, the 
shcep-ox. Again: “ The Crees call the 
musk-ox, mathck-niongsoo, or ugly moose.” 
The Cree words imply ugly moose deer. 

On the ] 0th, the expedition was in lati¬ 
tude 67^^ 1' 10" N.; and on the 10th it 
reached the Copper Mountains, formerly 
an occasion of wiu*farc between the Cop¬ 
per Indians an<J the Esquimaux of tlie 
coast. In those days both parties resort¬ 
ed to these mountains, for the metal of 
which they formed their knives and other 
instruments; but since iron has been in¬ 
troduced among the Indians by the traders, 
the Copper Mountains have been left in 
undisturbed possession of the Esquimaux, 
and nothing remains of the ancient national 
hostility on cither sitlc, except mutual fear 
and dislike. Capt.F,, who, it will be recol¬ 
lected, had been particularly charged to 
make observations on the Copper Moun¬ 
tains, reports that " the impracticability 
of navigating the river u|)ward from the 
sea, and the want ot \ 'ood for forming an 
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Gstablishment, would prove insuperable ob* 
jections to rendering the collection of cop¬ 
per at this,part worthy of mercantile spe¬ 
culation.” Wood was become a rarity in 
the part of the country where the expedi¬ 
tion now was. The stunted “ trees were 
reduced to a scanty Fringe on the borders 
of the river, and every side was beset ])y 
naked mountains.” p. 341. 

Precautions were now taken jigainst the 
too sudden meeting of the Indian guides j 
and hunters with the Kscpiiinanx, with i 
whom the expedition was hourly expected | 
to fall in. They frequent a salinon-icap, ! 
named by Mr, llcarne “Bloody Fall,” on ! 
account of a massacre <‘ommittcd by his > 
Chipewyans on the Esquimaux whom he 
found there; and here, as had been ex¬ 
pected, a small t)and was actually met with 
by the expedition. The particulars given 
by Capt. K. are too entertaining for us to 
pass them by, if w'C were not anxious to 
pursue, with as little interruption as possi¬ 
ble, the simple thread of our history, anil if 
the passage in (jucstion had not a general 
resemblance to all the accounts usually 
given of the meeting of Europeans with 
uncivilisied nations. We are, nevertheless, 
struck witli the facility with wliich the 
friendly Indians resorted to the usual means 
of Europeans for conciliating such rude 
strangers. Having, w hen alone, met with a I 
party of Esquimaux, with wliom they could j 
not converse, they cut the buttons ofl'tbeir 
clothes to present to the Esquimaux. We 
observe, also, that these latter people are 
by no means so universally short of stature 
as is usually understood, and that their 
whole aspect has much affinity with the 
European. The Esquimaux interpreters 
were great favourites with the expedition, 
and it may be obsen^eil, tliat the nation in 
general is universally spoken of with plea¬ 
sure, whenever brought into contact with 
the English. In reality their manners are 
cheerful, and such as arc much more easily 
.sympathized with by Europeans than those 
of the Indians. The sterling good qualities 
of the latter, in the mean time, arc home 
ample testimony to in the volume before us. 

* At Bloody Fall, on the 15th of July, the 
expedition “ had a distinct view of the sea 
from the hill behind the tents; it appeared 
choked with ice, and full of islands.” p. 

351. The Indians were now dismissed, on 


their return up the river; arrangements 
were made for a winter’s supply of provi¬ 
sions along tlie banks, should the expWi- 
tion itself return that way; and, in any 
case, for the deposit of a store at Fort En- 
terprize. The party was also reduced in 
number, Mr. Weutzcl and four Canadians 
taking their leave; and now the officers, 
with Hepburn, Augustus, Junius, and the 
remainder of the Canadians, with Michel, 
the Iroquois, prefiared for performing the 
great object of tlie whole undertaking ; 
namely, that of exploring the coasts of the 
Arctic Sea, from the mouth of Copper- 
mine River to the eastward, in the same 
birch-bark canoes in which they had de¬ 
scended the river. 

The tenth anil sliortest chapter of (he 
“ Narrative” contains the account of this 
main [)art of the unilertaking ; but though 
this, of nil other parts of the volume, is 
that which is of the gi'catcst interest to 
science, and to the solution of the agitated 
question of a passage from the north-east 
to Bcliring’s Straits, it is that which we 
are most content to pass over with but 
few observations, leaving the reader to ils 
entire perusal in the words of the work itself. 
Ils general substance, at the same time, is 
readily told. Capt. F. navigated the Arctic 
Sea in two canoes, for the distance (follow¬ 
ing the indentation of the coast) of five hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five miles to thi! eastward, 
where he left a low cape, to which he gave 
the name of Cajie Turnagaiii. His course 
lay through a narrow channel, bordered lo 
the northward by a range of islands, to 
which he gave the name of the JIukc of 
York’s Islands; and the most considerable 
feature which his voyage and obsen'ations 
has added to the map of North America, is 
a gulf l>ing between Cape Barrow and 
Cape Turnagain, called by Capt. F, King 
George the Fourth’s Coronation Gulf, at 
the bottom of which is an inlet, now named 
Bathurst’s Inlet; and a sound, named Arc¬ 
tic Sound, which receives the waters of 
Hood’s River, up wliich stream the party 
ascended on their overland return. No ad¬ 
ditional Esquinnix were met with, though 
traces of the residence of those people pre¬ 
sented tlicmscives; and too much of the 
season was spent in the necessary exami¬ 
nation of the [mrts discovered, to admit of 
a further progress eastward, especially to- 
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ward tbo known point of Repulse Bay, in 
Hudson’s Bay, or, indeed, as it soon fatally 
appeared, of a safe return fur the exploring 
party. 

A map, judiciously placed at the end of 
the volume, exhibits the connected dis¬ 
coveries of Captains Ross, Parry, and 
Franklin; and by this the reader is led to 
perceive that the North Georfdan Islands, 
and other newly-discovered lands, lie due 
north of, and at no considerable distance 
from the coast explored by Capt. F. To 
the general eye, it will probably appear, 
that the Prince Regent’s Inlet of Capt. 
Parry, or some neiglibouring passage, may 
one day open a road to Capt. F.’s Cape 
Turnagain. 

“ Our rcscardies (says Capt. F.), as far as 
tlu'y have gone, seem to favour the opinion of 
lliose M-ho contend for the practicability of a 
North-West Passage. The general line of 
roast probably runs exist and west, nearly in the 
Inlitudc assigned to Mackenzie's River, the 
Sound into which Kotzebue entered, and Kc- 
pulse Bay; and very little douht can. In iiiy 
opiniou, be entertained of the existence of a 
continucsl sea, in or al>ont that line of direction. 
'Jbe existence of whales, too, on tliis jurt of the 
coast, evidenced by die v\haIcboiie we found in 
Fsfjuiinaux Cave, may be considered ns an ar¬ 
gument for an open sea; and a connection with 
Hudson's Bay is rendered more probable from 
the same kind of fish abounding on the coasts 
wc visited, and on those to the noitli of i 
Churchill River. I allude more particularly I 
to the Capelin,* or Sulmo Arcticus, which we 
found ill large shoals in Batlnirst's Inlet, and 
wliich not only abounds, ns Augustus told us, 
in the bays in his country, but swarms in tlie ! 
Greenland friths. 'Ihe portion of tlie sea over j 
which we passed is navignlile fur vessels of any 
size ; the icc we met, particularly after quitting 
Detention Harbour, would not have uncsted a 
strong boat. Tlie chain of islands afford shel¬ 
ter from all lieavy seas, and there are good har¬ 
bours at convenient distances."—p. 389. 

On the foregoing we shall only remark, 
that notwithstanding the advantage of shel- i 
ter from heavy seas, afforded by the chain ' 
of islands, we should expect a passage to ' 
the northward of the islands, and at a dis- ! 
tunce from all lands, if discoverable, to be j 
still more free from tiie obstruction of icc; > 
and that the probability of a connection j 


j between Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Sea 
does not strike us in the manner it does 
j Capt. F. The argument founded on the 
; shoals of Capelin, common both to Hud- 
I son’s Bay and the Arctic Sea, is plainly 
destroyed as soon as we are told that they 
arc equally found in the Greenland friths; 
and we confess ourselves disposed, particu¬ 
larly on the strength of a fact attested by 
I Capt. F. himself, to look at least for the 
I main eastern outlet of that current which 
\ is supposed to set to the northward through 
! Behring’s Strait, neither through Hudson’s 
Bay nor through Davis’s Strait, but to the 
I eastward of Greenland. Capt. F. informs 
I us, that in his outward voyage, after enter- 
j twg Davh^s Strait^ it was ascertained by 
experiment that the temperature of the 
water of tlic sea, at the depth of six hun¬ 
dred and fifty fathoms, was four degrees 
colder than that of the water of the surface; 
and that the coldness was in proportion to 
the depth. 

j ** I’his cxiioriiiient (suy^ Capt. F.) sliewing 
i the water to be cohler at a great depth than at 
! the surface, and in j)roportion to the incrL'a-ie of 
i the descent, coincides v.ith tlie oliservations of 
Capt. Ro.‘.s and Lieut. P.arry, on Ihn'r late voi/~ 
af(e to i/u'se scast but is contrary to tlie results 
obtained by Captain Buchan and myself, on 
our nrnU vot/age to the north, between Spitz- 
bcr^cn and Greenland, in which sea wc inva¬ 
riably found tlie water brought from any great 
depth to be warmer than that of tlie surface."— 

p. 10. 

Now, is there no probability that this 
body of water between Greenland and 
8j)itzbergen is the same with that which 
enters the Arctic Sea from the southward, 
through Behring’s Strait, and which cools 
in its progress, particularly towards its sur¬ 
face, from contract with the northern at¬ 
mosphere ? and is it not probable that the 
water of Davis’s Strait, and still more that 
of Hudson’s Bay, is cold in proportion to 
its depth, owing to its forming no part of 
the great current from the eastward? And 
are not the comparatively stagnant and 
cold seas of Davis’s Strait, as well as the 
abundance of the islands which contribute 
to the stagnation, the cause of the great 
quantity of icc, and consequent low tempe¬ 
rature, on the north-eastern coasts of Ame¬ 
rica; while the opposite causes produce 
the more genial climaie. of those on the 


* Also written Kepling.-^Ksv. 
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north-west ? Capt. Scoresby persuades us 
to believe that the “ firths” of Greenland 
are for the most part no other than straits, 
which divided that supposed extensive tract 
of land into innumerable islands; and even 
this configuration of the surface corrobo¬ 
rates the idea of the eastern discharge of a 
great current of water which has forced its 
way into the Atlantic through innunicrablc 
])assnges. Indeed, if this view of the sub¬ 
ject can be maintained, we have the waters 
of the occur circulating like tlie blood in 
an animal body, and for the same of sus¬ 
tenance and purification ; passing from the 
equator, and fraught with the spoils of the 
tropics, through Bcliring’s Strait into the 
Arctic Sea, and returning into the great 
basin, cooled and diseucumbered, as it de¬ 
scends from the north. As to the superior 
warmth of the north-west coasts of Ame¬ 
rica, not only the laud tmimals are larger, 
but the sturgeon, which, on the eastern 
side of America Bay,is esteemed well-grown 
when sixty pounds, is, to the westward of 
the Rocky Mountains, very commonly 
found of the weight of several hundred 1 1 
As to the communication, too, between the 
Arctic Sea and the Northern Ocean, to the 
west of Greenland, wc find that the her¬ 
ring, as fountl in Bathurst’s Inlet, in the 
month of August, agrees exactly with that 
brought to the London market in January. 
—Appendix, p, 716- 

But the interest which the volume be¬ 
fore us is capable of inspiring ia the public 
mind, is powcriidly divided between the 
scientific and other information it conveys, 
and the melancholy detail of the sufierings 
of the party, which fill the eleventh and 
ronchuUng chapter! Throughout, we have 
forced on ourselves the denial of adverting 
to the incessant scraps of an entertaining 
nature, which ornament its pages; and at 
the present stage of the perusal we shall 
practice almost cqiuil abstinence as to the 
matters of romantic and tragic allurement 
with which the recital draws towards its 
close. To follow in detail the melancholy 
occurrences which are recorded would ex¬ 
ceed our limits; and as to the loading par¬ 
ticulars, the Public is pretty generally in¬ 
formed. We content ourselves, ther^orc, 
with a view at once less extended and less 
familiar. 

The voyage upon the Arctic Sea was 


commenced on the 31st of July, and on the 
19th of August the attempt to advance ter¬ 
minated, The geese were flying to the 
southward, the land animals were retiring 
from the coast, and the cnnocs were nearly 
in a state of wreck. Floating ice had al¬ 
ways been upon the water. Capt. F,, as 
has appeared, originally proposed to return 
by the Copper-Mine River; but the voyage 
westward to its mouth was no longer prac¬ 
ticable, and it was therefore resolved upon 
to make only for Arctic Sounds where the 
animals had been 'found more ntrmcrous 
than at any other place upon'the coast; 
and entering Hood’s River, to advance up 
that stream as far as it was navigable, and 
then to construct small canoes out of the 
materials of the larger ones, which could be 
carried in crossing the Barren Grounds to 
Fort Enterprize,”. —p. 391. 

Ascending Hood’s Rivci*, as high os the 
roinautic falls to which Capt. F. gave the 
name of Wilbcrforce, tJie further navigation 
of that stream was given up, and small ca¬ 
noes constructed, with which, borne on 
I men’s heads, the party set forward on the 
31st of August for Point Lake, distant one 
hundred and forty-nine miles, in a strait 
line. The vicinity of Point Lake to Fort 
Enterprize is within the reader’s recol¬ 
lection. 

It was in the course of the arduous and 
winter journey now conuncnceil, through a 
comparatively small extent of country, that 
all those fearful disasters occurred wliicli 
will render Capt. F.’s expedition even less 
celebrated for the enterprize, the talent, 
the zeal, and the merit of every kind dis¬ 
played in it, than for the terrible 'and af¬ 
flicting picture of its misfortunes. ' Want 
of food, consequent bodily Weakness, the 
difficulties of amountmnous and shelterless 
track, and the destniction of the cahocs 
which should have transported the travel¬ 
lers across the lakes and rivers, were the 
causes which led, directly or indirectly, to 
the death of nearly half the party, and 
which exposed all to extreme and conti¬ 
nued suffering. 

Sejitember 14. Fhis morning the officers be¬ 
ing assembled round a small fire, Pcrrault pre¬ 
sented each of us with a small piece of meat 
which he had saved from his alIo>K‘ancc. It 
was received with great thankftilncss, and such 
on act of self-denial and kindness being totally 
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unexpected in a Canadian voyager, filled our 
eyes with tear:;. In directing our course to a 
river issuing from tlie lake, we met Credit, who 
communicated the joyful intelligence of liis hav¬ 
ing killed two deer that morning. We instantly 
halted, and having shared tlie deer that was 
nearest to us, prepared breakfast; after which, 
the other deer was sent for, and we went down 
the river, which was about three hundred yards 
wide, and flowed with great velocity tlirough a 
broken, rocky channel. Having searched for a 
part where the current was most smooth, the ca¬ 
noe was placed in the water at tiie head of a 
rapid, and St. Germain, Solomon, Belanger, 
and I, (Capt F.) embarked in order to cross. 
We went from shore very well, but in mid¬ 
channel tJic canoe became difficult to manage 
under our burden as the breeze was past. TTie 
current drove us to the edge of the rapid, when 
Belanger unfortunately applied his paddle, to 
avert tlie apparent danger of being forced down 
it, and lost his balance, 'l^c canoe was overset 
in. consequence in the middle of the rapid. 
We fortunately kept hold of it, until we touched 
a rock where tlie water did not reach higher 
than our waists; here we kept our footing, noi- 
withstanding the strength of the current, until 
the water was emptied out of the canoe. Be¬ 
langer then field the canoe steady, whilst St. 
Germain placed me in it, and afterwards em¬ 
barked liimself in a very dextrous manner. 

It was impossible, however, to embark Be- 
langer, as the canoe would have been hurried 
clown the rapid, the moment be should have 
raised bis foot iVom the rock on which he stood. 
We were, therefore, compelled to leave liim in 
his perilous situation. We bad not gone twenty 
yards before the canoe, striking on a sunken 
rock, went down, 'fhe place being shallow, we 
were again enabled to empty it, and the third 
attempt brought us on sliore. In the mean 
time, Belanger was siiflering extremely, im¬ 
mersed to his middle in the centre of a rapid, 
the temperature of which was very little above 
the IVeexing point, and the up]>er part of his 
body covered with wet clothes, exjiosed, in a 
tempenture not much above zero, to a strong 
breeze. He called piteously for relief, and St. 
Germain, on his return, endeavoured to embark 
him, but !d vain. Tlie canoe was hurried down 
the rapid, and when he landed he was rendered 
by cold incapable of further motion, and Adam 
attempted to embark Belanger, but found it 
impossible. An attempt was next made to carry 
out to him a line, made of die slings of the 
men's loads. Hils also failed, the ciurent acted 
so strongly upon it, as to prevent the canoe from 
steering, and it was finally broken, and carried 
down the stream. At length, when Belaqger*s 

Sujyplernmt to Vol. XXVJI, 


strengtli scefned almost exhausted, die ennoe 
reached him with a small cord belonging to one 
of the nets, and he was dragged perfectly sense¬ 
less djTough die rapklp By the direction of Dr, 
Richardson, he was instantly stripped ; and, be¬ 
ing rolled up in blankets, two men undressed 
themselves, and W'cnt to bc*d with him; but It 
was fionie time before he recovered his warmth 
and sensations. As soon as Belanger was placed 
in Ills bed, the officers immediately sent over my 
blankets, and a person to make the fire. Augus¬ 
tus brought the canoe over, and in returning, he 
was obliged to descend both the rapids, before 
he could get aenws the stream; which hazarilous 
service he performed with die greatest coolness 
and judgment. It is impossible to describe my 
sensations, as 1 witnessed the various unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to relieve Belanger. The distance 
prevented my seeing distinctly what was going 
on, and 1 continued pacing up and down the 
rock on which I landed, regardless of the cold¬ 
ness of my drenched and stiffening garments, 
llic canoe, in every attempt Co reach him, was 
hurried down tlie rapid, and was lost to the 
view amongst the rocky islets, with a rapidity 
that seemed to threaten certain destruction; 
once, indeed, I fancied that I saw it over- 
wliclmed in the waves. Such an event i^ould 
have bcci> fatal to the whole party. Separated 
as I was from my companions, without gun, 
hatchet, or the means of making a fire, and in 
wet clothes, my doom would have been speedily 
sealed. My companions too, driven to the ne¬ 
cessity of coasUng the lake, must liave sunk 
under the fatigue of rounding its inhumemlilc 
arms and bays, which, as we have learned from 
the Indians, arc very extensive. By the good- 
['ness of Providence, however, wc were spared 
at that time, and some of us have returned to 
offer up our thanksgivings, in a civilized land, 
for the sig!’.:il deliverance we then and alWr- 
wards experienced. P. 411. 

The Iieavy suficrings of the party', to 
which, in the end, the lives of Lieutenant 
Hood and eight others became the .sacri¬ 
fice, are partly to be ascribed to the late¬ 
ness of the season at which the return was 
made from the Arctic Sea, and which itself 
obliged' the least convenient route, and 
partly to a failure' in the fulfilment of di¬ 
rections gjven by Capt. Franklin, to Mr. 
"Wentzel, of the North-West Company. 
The ultimate rescue of Capt. F., Dr. Ri¬ 
chardson, and one or two others, at the 
moment when all hope of escape from 
death bv famine seemed at an end, was 
effected through tht> benevolence and zeal 
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of ItidSaHs. st^iy bf’ihc^ 

b* tmglc knd'tkfl^tifi^ fh'the'bj^h^ 
^nd ittf tiihtfif^ed mUtMidn in- 
tei^std''dttb best dcab fbrth 

the itl6st vahisble {fesdhne. 

' 1% is'bilt jiutiG^ tt[V Add to these rerocirhs, 
thht the BUpbrb volume whose contents we ^ 
haVebeettrevicwingy reflects infinite credit, 
not' oely Oh tdl concerned, but on the 
cottnti^ in which we live. The talents, 
and,'We subjoin, the moral character of the 
ftctvdlllMis,‘hl)pear to the highest advantage, 
and eonibr honour upon the soil which 

^ I ^ < 


gffve'tbODi biiflbi* i^To ttofeg o wh l gfalt^^ii is 
Hononvahle to 'hievd 'prdjoeMdi’ahd'^^tdp- 
portdd' the fvnd, 

pteduetioh’of 4jh^s<VolU^j the' en^a^^s, 
and other niattei^ of iarti*<tcattfp *the ed- 
vancct)£imit of the 'tl«e>2o0)dg^1 
Appendix, the list -ortibadrErpeda'Of Anie- 
rica, though possessing ^greofitmeHi:'^ 'does 
not wholly satisfy us l' and this the unly 
fault we shall find, '> 

- - -- . 1.1 >- k ■ 

In the early part df thitf artfalb/bag^'SeS, 
col. % *^Asiaiic Sea** isa UilSprifltfbr'^Atcdc.” 

I . 1 1.1 '. in 
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The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravcrt^ an EngfUh &eriitcniaiV(if^the 

i ^ 

Seeenieenth Century^ 2 Vols. post 8vo. finely printed, pp. 5til. ^ 


This is a* work of much singularity, and 
one which at the same' time displays very 
ufluaual 'powers of language and thought. 

gbibrally understood to be the pro- 
difciidh of ahj Irish fieer. Lord Viscount 
I^l<^; a nobleman who has obtained an 
hpn^rary degree from the University of 
Pxford^ in acknowledgment of bis merits 
a^^^ejtramdator of jSEUiau,* and who is also 
kmiwn by 'Other publications, all distin¬ 
guished by streugth of mind, though oflen 
qiiesrionable^as to tlie soundness of the 
doctrines they inculcate. 

''Sir Richard Maltravers is an ideal per- . 
schiage, whom Lord l>illon seems to have ; 
fixed Upon as the entertmner of all his own : 

opinions,” and as the representative of 
some parts of his own personal history. 
Sir Richard, indeed, lived at the era of the 
Qrund 'Reb^lion, and took the side of Par- 
lim^nt agmnst the Ring; but Lord Dillon, 
we must suppose, esteems that to have been 
she side of the quesdon. 

Of narradve we have, in these volumes, 
Ikrie^ or almost none; but the descriptions 
ahtflacubrations are many, and eminently 
striking. Among the ” opinions** of Sir 
itfchabd, otte, Verjr strongly expressed, is in 

jes ,qf iElian, compriMiig the I 
wfiWy ^ the Grecians, illastratfid 

wj^j^Notea and inirty-nino explanatory Elates, 
&C. ^ a prt^niinaiy IMscour&e^ 

by Ai^stus Visepunt QUlon. 

»1 n 1 1 11 Uln 

‘ i iftflirihir tf Arietwr ur omae twhi^u 
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favour of family, or patriarehid • govern¬ 
ment, against civil government, or that body 
of general laws which forms tbo ’distin¬ 
guishing feature of civilised countries. ’ ISir 
Richard is an ardent friend of ciril Uborty, 
and yet it is certain that patriarclial govern¬ 
ment is the worst enemy of that libckty'^^ 
and there is this much whimsicalki the 
inconsistency of the “ EngHth Gentle¬ 
man,*’ that the Grand Rebellion, which he 
so much approves, was the very death-bfow 
of that patriarchal or family govenujaent in 
England, the loss of which Sir Richard so 
much laments. Before't}ie Grand Rebeflipn^ 
children in Engtapd^ and in families of con- 
i (fition, scarcely sat down In the presence of 
I their parents ; and the whole frame of 
cicty was of a corresponding description ! 

Sir Richard complains that men arc too 
gregarious, toq fond of uniting themselves 
into great herds,” of extending their 
” families beyond bloodthat u, of fojtoi- 
ing^ themsefves into communities and na¬ 
tions ; and, as far as this " opinion” stances 
oraosed to the dreams of Mr. Owen, of 
Lanark, and his ** Villages' of ‘yn|ty^*^ it 
has our cordial assent. But a uipilitu^e, 
which the noble writer has'chosen, for the 
exemplification of his doctrine, is not tne 

5 «•* « .*«*■’ * ^ f, •If' 

most fortunate^. Look! ’ 
at a flock of sheep; there is the exem¬ 
plification of the pbilo^thiopip system: 
look at the dog tlwt Jtugs,timw hy ii, 

see how they circle and copKgi;-*-theyvp^t 
tmd Ueavsod hold down then headsi i^a 
sbwphm'd feel* for thetfottast* whicb 'fafl 
hands over to the shamtdesr ^Ba*i*Ae<stiug 
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will npt let^kHnself b9 M haiM&ed}. UQ*o«ifi|ii 
in or iit*^wU4! 

wMt% 1iti9 

WItIctlTdogofeO: 

' wb9 olbeti^J]0r>i)^^in^ t4l9;^ql)^ep'8! milfr* 
ter j j»<m .K»ft«b ^ng lui. ant- 

the.iTv^ll-itiraini^,pack.,. -MeftL mwa! see 
yourself iu these^iex^ssples; :.e;Etend, not 
your families beyond blpod-^a-.thousand 
times will 1 repeat it; la the one caae^ you 
ara. a? .eheep‘FTin,.!the other, as .tlm stag. 
Johi^ Vfita .'yajUTf.j^lowrn; but ocoastonally 
only, when the hurricane of the passions 
drives you.” Vbh in p. 124, But this is 
falsennturuJ, history; .the .stag js as gr^a- 
rious as the sheep; and a herd of sheep is 
more helpless than a herd of deer, only 
because the first , is. domesticated, While the 
other continues wildk* 

^We anight point oiit other inconsistencios 
an^ other' misrepresentations in these vo¬ 
lumes ; as, for example, the picture which 
the noble author presents to us of the 
North American Indian, whom he is pleased 
tO: array in hk own atoicism^ and whom be 
debortbes, in thb language of a modern 
poict, n^ially stt •ent'Or with himself, as 

*‘ 7116 ‘Wtoi6 6i the' 'fife iHati Vntbout a 

■ ' ' ■*> '• 

but wehi^en i||e mpre agr^^ 
of bripj^hg un^er^^e'notice of. the reader 
i}'few of the !piany''i^aut^ut, passages by 
which the work is recommended. 

Our author’s fondness for domestic go¬ 
vernment ' is clpscly connected .with. his 
ardent foplihg of mi the. domestic a^ec- 
tions ; an4, oii t^^ to 

which ^e foyes tP recuV, he always carries 
with ^hi‘m oiir gobd-wiU; I 4h^vc main¬ 
tained,'”,, ^ya Sir kichard,.. " through^L 
that oil vjrt^ h^s in the paturm miecQonH f 
1* nbw go p §tep‘ fu^hpr, and humbly pfo- 
pofjc, that alf tr^e pleasure lies in natural 
assbctaiions. -Mim, his existence^ his hap- 
piii^s,' is contaiheu in his natural atuioa- 
pneco. That natura) atmosphere need not 
be his'^afal one: but it is. ^at one where 

^ natUrandsfory ef the sheep is a Bui>^‘ 
ject Htd^haaeiiithiMh ' Ail '^nterchtiilg dii 
'(Wfiii^' anliiials' aHt' still'fdiind'In 
A#Aii fi>i^ferl3f’’'Wia*^7n 

Bdrn^Vlais hfu Aulnbl^ of the 


hU f feeU^gV . egpectatiops, joftd.dn^vesta 

hm $xwh>i f wfeM 

tOribiai9|rifo».his:';4l9^ 

dwelling, his lan(i.,j(f 

Oot, biadahour, or ^ me^thl^ojugh^ktch 

he. acquires hjs. aubsiatewce ;N^jt;Oibru;^es» 

vegetables, to, softfi in,five, hla 

feelings, hie existenoen is 'bpuvd ro^diby 
the -Pythagorean..punre,'?..yoL4{. ^4(49. 
Vfkh this pass8g^> aa Oft iutrodnodon to 
the noble author’s ineun^ jPfr.^ii)kihlg> we 
have prepared theT^cVT.for perusfog one 
of greater extent, and in which the ques¬ 
tion of “ second marriages,’* in pardcidar, 
is warmly handled:—_ ,> v v" 

. JWy.father w^ b^rn^ to^rd co^lmcncc^- 

ment of the reign of Queen EUeabeUi, and was 
tjdiicated ju'lho of the fkiiwiplcai <rf Shose 

« good old tiines«” Qur :fow)y 
tatoin the pofiulxi^ wdj? lA all 
were> jcpnscquentfy, u) high^^vaur aqui;| 
of that Qumu : certfid^ w4 

monarcli that cvn sat bn the knglisfi thrpne,;i 
and, by Iicr example and. policy, one of tiie 

ihay p^i 
ipologfshi 
are, necessarily, thd'paifteahs of 
tile common' consent of'a})' 
allows that one of Eltza1wfh*sfgrwiieM'JiiinilS: 
was, that she had i>enetnitum enongfiitadeieSTet> 
a rare socr^t, geiicra]lyconseSled;fri9h9it|id(4fm 
eyes of most sovereign^ dw 
liappincss, and prosperity of (heir, people*;^,4^1 
principal ingredients of their own pow^ri* . 
secret, however, is almost as reopiidite in cyen|g 
as the pliilosopher’s stone, and probably. h^ 
(liscovered as soon* 

My father would ofiefi' plume hihfwf'Uhbtf 
his appeamnee in tlie world dt tins phdbd^^Whtdll^ 
he considered ' as an aus^eions'iein;' 'tmn 
mucli of file romance of' chivaliy I’^tittoirted 
without its eztmvaganee^ 'aSid a ^ high rtaieiof 
civility existkl, uni^iOned aayet mtd cofvupllDpi 
of inocals. It was alto on. agbiof Jwiiihg, 
which ^me migtit-call pedantry,;, ^but, 

Ipng faatof the.humsm ndn4i'Xta^;a^5!e)^,1i^ 
so voracious an appetite all that was presented 
to it, that no wonder ^ riiould haye,|^peated to 
be clbyi^, and that it shdilld ’fh^hehtiy have 
recelvi^‘more tbaii' it cdiild 'dig&^ 
phillcKOph^ baveiunce'irtouri^i^j'^ond'haye ^ 
duced this cHuu^ of' infpi^ation ‘IfiiTO * 
mould, scienlifidally''afriiyed;’'aiid' We'Ub# see 
landmarks in the boun^esa oeeafi'tcicnce 
and philosophy.' Let ns reven'< the membry of 
such skilfiil pilots. 1 i'ear that both oiir moraU 
2 R 2 
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men,iUyeUifti/i^ adii^#'^«te^iihdilAy 
have in' aorth' &^tettr^'^^ftrny e d~'’dur HoneMjr, 
and nij^&k4d''tK^ ' A 

ready eiitiiet ' -fot eieiy and 

the diatiiicHe^ Sk^fcbii'i^^t'and wrbng too 
feebly ’ tilled: ^ t)artitSliJa¥ly with regard to 
those who* triby fft'siimb idrt be invested with 


^okhifiBaa'aliailfplaiM wttuAi^ttotandfltf'iHtairoh'ibf 
their existence hatli left ? What a dismal: QMk^ 
trast! The void is filled up* then, by one 
who' idtttiraffj^^^n^ttM^ dhe terlftidi ind 

f^etfift^cdimof tosvai«bitinni» 

and 'uust naeatoaHty *iavaispi«ad^‘tiicir'‘hataas 
stiih ft^ld;’ lAM'bSd, deapaS'a*MHa dhspalrof >r&> 
tandtag th^lr pafidf4t^albv^,'dnd^^th^i > They 
are ‘td'fteP that th^'ltitn'of'^v'pfinenij'lsftbbd 
compehsated fur by the ddly estrttf%ehidnt<'of 
the afihetlOns of- the dthep,‘‘'aiid''by>itbe''biw 


power oi'anthbrlty'ill the sfete. 

In t^l'agc my;{kther was educated. He 
took iii' his full share of instruction; his son- 
githtet melancholjf disposition, his adust com¬ 
plexion, led him to converse more fondly with 
books than with inoiv He .wa8' a temper 
too iadependent.to bp,n|ppvnier;: he was too 
full of abstract notions of virtue to be a success¬ 
ful politician, aiict liis irianncrs were too 
puncUlidutifor genaralisociety.;. Tor even inibat 
day hebad.'beeQ acccawtliad;^7,be nmrpaddicted 
to du(^ >tl^aa jK¥Ja 9 >P:a;wai^; of h^ OTT>^' 
How|5^fj, ^wppUy. ft gi*eat 

and diqtiftilidfijied l^yi ift .’dl r^s^ts perfectly 
agree^^.tp hisbumow and disposition, graced 
with, evei^'ftc^piplisl^cnt tliat can soften the 
ills of otir cozufiAon^ and relieve the tediousness 
of pur iQUste^^e, he 'i^i fed with her to his pa¬ 
ternal vdzn'aitik,' 'wbbre lie delighted in country 
sport^i^ id'i^ks,' af^ in tW converse of a few 
friends of pi^Hy Ihid-lenniiog; lliis life he 
' tis^ftiuA'dignity, and enjoyed with us 

i'xrMobtniii^il pleasure, as ever fell io the lot of 
'iilKB'aKiitf "^(flita,bfitbe ancients i a^id bU delight 
j WnliflrfybO; dndftn»tpod,by;lthotie formed after 

taste and refinement, . 

sw^t, solace was only 
i^other, in tlie.prime and pride 
/of life, in the meridian hour of beauty, in the 
mppint '^ge of joy and fancy, was snatched 
^ firoifi mi^*kn'<iTroiri licr infant family, to create 
‘ ^hU 'neVer, during hlk existence, he 

"ioiiW ^ih’fiTliip! Could Stich a nian- .fiy to 
b sbboA&mkrtiagcifV)'^ For I have <^n 

' faeaHl-hbfi^liekd these sentaments .upon that tub- 
ijifcfi't' >Hw ^oeld exolaim whb waitntby and 
onveBCtwftli)c;pme'de^eeof iodigna^n, A se- 
.fQO«dll9ar|^^ii;Wht>rce there are ohildffn of tlie 

is^gfijK^y the 

„iyo^^un^py^ aft^p%?p^the mo,vt fatal edamity 

; .w?,= 

ds of .such devoted 
m^ into 'wmpetiUba 
sUSheia^g^^^f that 

‘their 

What * 1n‘‘ibi^'C|lUji£^ aiid irfnocent 
"liUlttldy, am and com# 

' fp¥lkl''^atlib^ a staanger, • who 


troduction of an ininkUi', who^ :according 'to 
all the rules of nature, niikat atr leaAt^be their 
secret enemy! Lifh*s'best joys,'the'relation 
between parent and child, are nipped in tlie 
bud; and, while their orphan solitude s haunted 


by the topdercst rccollecfipfts pf 
parent, tl^eir afflicted hearts are harrowed, by 
two of the most conflicting passions, diiiy and 
i^ugnancc, and the keenest' borrow bt the 
heort-rending sepftfttipn qf JTl^p^ced Qrjl|-rc- 
turne4 afiectionfi, tliey dft|ly;yiew bftse^^^i^sh 
interest worming tliem Qufof their own w^pi 
^d joyous nest/* ^lus would he ^xpress 
hiinself; for the essence of his feeling'were 
those of justice.—Vol. i. p. 18. 




To the ** opinionfii** of our < &utl>6f;> fts 
before intimatod, we are ao^ kncaiis 
pie<^d. Among thqse, a &vourite> and wirii 
U8 a very idle onCi is that in favotir of pk^c- 
destiriation* -What we liear •testimony''On 
ib the vigour df geniuvt^hidh^rvttdds these 
vol^mos, and which v»8idt't^ less for«thc 
tereleSs peniYianship’’Mrith<iwhicb*fth^T«re 
too fre<]tt0t)tly‘blemished. 'I OfitHe inemst 
which the snecessiye tHa^eri^^ idvnostriiifi- 
formfy inspire,- we might easily pkidueoei- 
amplefl, did oui* limits pierij^ uitcrdo liidfc 
than simply refer to buch f&rkS'as those 
I which contain odescriptiofi of thedhahMter 
jatid manners of the >An^}o^nrinaiiy il4)r 
I Fraitco^eftnanbaronfi^'^fEnglandi’iit-the 
first chc^iter; thedescriptiodof^he ^ofitit 
male and femtde nobilhy of-^Frahbe^ infthe 
Second; thsA of the fbefingsofBir^tUcbarckbn 
the death Of Ms; father, in ihe third'; tihc 
contrast between tow^' and codntry li^lin 
Bnglsndy in the ftfthy the acebuht of the 
cOurt of Charles I; iA'tholEtefOnthrf obehut 
of fimiateadckty in £ng]an(%'^$n> sahic 
rengh, in the ninth. '>1[^e^fSmidei^dhsdaocdr, 
atid'^be itriaUtb podiiofr of ^w<Httan'jn'-ab- 
ciety, are, indeed, among themost; cherished 
topics of the writefi fihJ those upoin^wliilrh 
[ his observations firetdws^''ingefik>iMj^eu 
‘^When* we can Say nomoi*iL^'>irihK<lblk>whSg, 
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with whiclb?Hne»coUc2lid^ iMl^qwttiQqablj^ 

jm^« f ijif'jlf / • ii*ii 1*1 it *i*ii t (" 

/•I ,11 »♦♦ ,<{ii iuct/ *> I ' • 11 

J mWithi^ WiAfNwv 

maxmgfk fAi ^9 tki •iWr 

destulietf h»iqg <l)?en,;«w> ^ 

draws Y0 

tbera nwy be,^igra^l9, WWTWge^i ip wWchths 
husbapdi.PMy bfttbet pawDPrte loTCJV wd th^ 
penopfd uiitercpt)ra» ippy he, p 9 <?!^ed ifXth 
warm affhcMon ondtCppiugsl j« 3 rs, suches prag- 
PosticPtet* Jwppipts^, end yet ^ IP^ provie an 
cviligePius* «nd.vranp om pppsperotis fortunes. 
Such wasiitbe^ffibP pf iI(Wiel!ta Mpria, the wife 


ofllfxe 

aifBH*** ’W* fffl-.WHSM ^¥^.>1## 

*n4|5*Po»«“ 

«»> S9r. ^«np**!WJNwf' ‘«**' 

vfitK^ w>4.^Mm* 

w4> ew», *»>°, *« 

monototty fit afiK.e^^fiPfffr‘. ^*1* 

dw no, furqiab » Qfifli^flffifr 

iMiid, miy lb? not bring W 

i>tiU c*use time to loll niore,taidi]y p^, frojf^ the 

misery of our being obliged <;anrinnalJy,to viee. 

and suffer the defects of hpr pjerBop. <fr her 

mind? Particularly foe,fottpi# f«r to 

can npeer bccqme recopcUfaU--Vj(4* iiip^.151# ^ 
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'Pkf^ k a judicious dnd'bfiSttutiful reptibli- 
cadbn of a Vivk Wltich, in a folio iii/c, has 
been a shoit time Ijcfore the public, and 
which may safely be described as one of the 
most noble ornaments of our libraries, whe¬ 
ther we refer to the excellence of the typo¬ 
graphy^ £hc<execution and authentic charac¬ 
ter of fog enj^i’4ved portraitti, or the Uterary 
nieritet of (he Biographical and IlUtoricai 
MentPUfu Jt was ito bo expected of the 
publMhera of the preaeot superb and costly 
.colleetaoo, thtft they would offer to the 
itorM. uoibifde rop«titk»n% oithpr of un-, 
witbodtic of illncopied portroitsi or of pn- 
examinefo and ilWritteii biography or bib- 
lory; 'WiU the pMge bo jiwtly exacted has 
been in the most ample manner redgenaed. 
Pictures of undoubted authority, in public 
ojr private hands, have been the solo ori¬ 
gin^ depended on^ and in the selection of 
Jdr, Lodge as the author of theaccompany- 
ikigi ixnemoirBi they accufed to the reader 
tholuntifitof open, not less biogulnrlyVer- 
rtant ia English history and biography, than 
dibtinguish^d by justice of thought, elegance 
jOf eoda|)oastion, and purity of Ei^Hsh 
idiOfiomii It waata Uisadvaatege, in a literary 
^int of view, attcadotifi upon the xnagoifi-* 
iffOnisofds of the erigind publica^n, that 
xfoua jrtenMdra wore comparatively eolipacd 
•by ghe'blane of€««([*« ettractionp. “ Let- 
tcrrt»^v«’^ ^ aumiar satellites upon fine 
engravings are Domropnly termed; “lettcr- 
f pMs ” we aay^ pf a very inferior preten^on, 
I ivjgbli.hovei passed without Jmproof; and 
tte. Actual* merits of 40 many pages, the 


reRitlc of eXtenGaive research, tand Writcen 
with mtibh more tiHUft ordinary ifoMife mid 
ability, mW, itipbint 6f fadt, (WiVe Irflhefto 
escaped the 6bser^htfotf df Atay pfatfsidiehhts 
of the work, and h'^Ve fateeh ddi6Jiy^bikik*ltp 
from the access of the reading j^iiracCJ^^n 
the two forms now adopted, the book 
bp esteemed, not as one of pictures|oiyy, 
but of biography aad,history,miAwilii;^H|ef> 
in no obscure character, intp fop 
stock of our national literature^ 1 i>i. ,ri. 

The present part contains ^ pOiUtaaitb 
of Sir Philip Sidney, from foexeUmtloaiiof 
the Duke of Bedford; of Lmrd ChanceUer 
Bacon, from that of the EafI of'Venalaiir; 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, from* that *'6l'‘^hc 
I Marquis of Bath; of Queen Jarie S^pSo^, 
froUi that of the Duke of Bedford t>f 
Sir Thomas Gresham, from, the jiicture ^ 
Mercer’s Hall, London. To^ 
and engraving of these port^aUe qrt^r jpi 
actual inspectiop can do jvstifie; 
those who arc acquainted wifo^ foepiit^/of 
the larger publication (foe destjruotioBuPf 
which has rendered future •impree^ona4l{i* 
attainable), it may not be anpetfluotts^to 
say, that their exact sii»li8iriiy,»<ml»f»e- 
duced scale, has been ekqiilsiteiypretdioed. 

In bringing utidef the ndtiWJ'^oir'the 
reader the meinOfr^ whibh It/^e 

portraits, we might not unnShnd^ 'SMst 
our steps with the first \n ord^, ^alj first 
being at the same time Ijhq bidg)i^^^ot,ope 
so popular wifo aH Euglifo r^s^a; jtlicAC- 
^.uiupiished, foe brayp, t|^ft feyel,y pa- 
triotic, foe ctflydost Sir Philip Sid|ie> ! 
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tU* iiiCT^cd rapn^OT,)^ pprhupf tint 

.M’i# 

8WiP 

timo a pppulpT; 

“®/^}?vfl?J? .Pf S«: ;Walt¥r 

W» ,iCi otlw2r, J^94erapnts 
iq^p,^eJ^eof that.celeT 
brauid^^^^smf^n, spjdto* write?} and wit^ 
the^pn^p^ pur presept extracte 

ant^ ripmWkSx . i'rpm ^e n^moir of Sir 
Phi^ Si4^y| therefore} we are contented 
to make .pn]i 3 c the ,^o short extracts- that 
follow: 

... V :.•' - • •.. •• 

Ihu^/endixl (saya.Mr<L;« after roconotlng^ 
the dratunataacei of the death of tbia true henif 
with the, hcautiful and c;clehnit^ aaecdoto of 
the glhu of water} *^TSs^gpcd** to the dyipg aoU 
dler;) thus entlecl a life* .douhtleas of greet 
desig^fl, but of few incidents. Hic. jealousy 
and tihudity of Elizabeth, denied to Sir Philip 
Sidnty' any diare' in her stale .confidence.; ex¬ 
clude hiid fi^ih a chbin^ which he'would have 
cnli|d^(iendd‘hy Kii^ and purifi^ by the 

exam'j^lwof bU bohour add'Iritei^ty; and de¬ 
voted-hha to an bohouraMo banishment, and a 
prentatWre death.Bnch m man should have- had 
such-tt-jaw#^ ^ lienry. the Fourth of Fmnce; 
anda;.cpBcord''pf all thaf was wise, virtuoiU} 
and aip|ab]le«.- might have gone far towards, gain¬ 
ing, of Europe, by winning the hearts 

of But he was consigned to almost 

priva^ Ijfe/md a strict observer of his mind 
and hhk^' wo^ld have been his beat biographer. 
Mosf ibb ‘ lii^tlhiablO stoiy, whidi such a 
one might bdve pireseiTed for our delight and 
instniGtioB^ b lost fch: 'ever.' 

As a.'Wnt^ aa well ns under a more 
geiterdi Vipw^'w. L. defends the .reputation, 
of Sir.‘Philip jSidpey against the assaults,of 
a late^obl'e . 

^ ^ ^f ^.liffi ^ Sir 
Fulke .Qr|^piei.ad^ ^fbUip %dn^ “an asr 
tonishin^'objl^ of temporary admiration;** dis- 
cov^^is bCL “ a tedious, lamentable, 

pedat^cVlUufiSl romance,” and insults the sub- 
limltyb/hfif l^lbibg It to h the rashness 

of ^ ^ Bbf die ndble ^tCy flighted 

in bi d^apM brf pdb&dic^ itrid' pCrhkpf in ebn- 
trovtbiug' opioidhs' knd hikl*’ 'abthbi^- 

ti«s.‘ J^vrwadtuMdlfOrigH'lfi^ 

R^pfaMd to tinnldr weapp^^^ 

Sir ^yg;!B^Aey»rait velL'tasr.tb endeavonr to 
pull dpw^^Orphidaftar pfilFordiFWWandiftonf 
the betgl^oi|,,jy^;^}i*b^,be^{placed]byjlhfr 

“ *'“*? 


;8eWofbHWW!'to!j^.>Difwaa{o(«lBacs^^ dfad* 
prpdigvouaj «xtieptifaiHii>jai?d4ty .df'M^dnefb^. 
studloH aediftffrhis,>jttd}dK)ifea ap^oatifao of^dhe^ 
msadb i«f 4hem ft; let-'ihem^toalefaqiii^^ 

. the, vary 1 firstrp^A* 4f ,th«i idfcadid,«tfab BBdbMsec 
and, piajyAilp^ pf/hiV wltp.dndiib' /dieiwholcvi 
inmimeralile scattered proob-dfiifaifl spUeUBftietf? 
and pfactipal wisdom: > cemtmifhh 

style, -both in verse and prpss^ whh Ibosa of' 
contemporary authors: and ^ley. ,v{fi4-|.ty|u?^,. 
with a sentiipent almmt amot^tij^.^, 4 UigjU|(r 
from a solitary judgment founded in caprice, 
and uttered at least witli indiscretion. 

, .• -I -;.:■ ■ • ■ r't'fj' >.* 

Qf.the ciroumstnncea whieh- ledi to 
very full.account that has reached ip'^etevityi 
of the life, detiona, and eveil saymga of.Sirt 
Walter Rale4dt, Mr. L. pVpftenU' us with b‘ 
very just exhibition e ^ - . ' if 

The hisloi^'of Raleigh '(we-arti'told,) bas^ii'-*' 
ways been an object of busy Inqiinyv dnd' tfri^ 
pains tliat have been taken to reader it codnde/ri;^ 
seOra to have been reward^ With' die most 
pie. success. Tliis. will;0vGr<.lie the case-'irHlr 
one wlip moved in so many spheres of aCtko^t 
and slione so brightly in such yarjous. clashes 
fame. TJic .soldier will cherish die. ?^put«^ion 
of heroes.; ci'itic, of tbn polid^p^, 

of statesmen; but in this.indivjdu^lity atte^r.^ 
tion, in tins uiiconsrious sbi^loness of fclloi^, 
feeling, how many estimable notices ,of general 
cliaractbr 'orc overlooked, and Iraccoverahly losil'^ 
Ibe life of llnleigb,^'On‘the t^br fiitihd', wiiS k 
sort of public propeHy,-?n Whltdi ’Miiry fiiM 
every profession had.BndittOrett!; and ^Kchtlriye^'' 
fore has lent a helping hand to r^se<imd'^r-^ ’ 
fect.the biogiBphical monument •triuCh bas bean' 
erected his memory, .>T9,endeavour to addtfr' 
8iu:hastp;7.woiddh<’|i^^9S9hd>cmr;' tp salecti 
from ^ ca^ be Utrie better .theft dftll .repedii«a»« ‘ 

Ralegh w^d^^nd^ fr^m ft,family - 

'anti'qui«y in. DaVonsiifr^.;,, , 1 W 

son of a gentleman ofhis name, who-was seated 
in'a mention called' PMhl,of 
Corhwbbd^ neftr l>y' llftt tH^ 

Odherin^, daughter of^Sir’Pldhljr^i^^ 



eated, first under tfte^c^'of tds'fttfdi’, 
jtervHiids in Oriel' ^lli^^i^'df'Wldiih''life bfi-'* 
jEerCd at aboni the age of tf«te‘efi, '‘dndS^lih^^h)(^'' 
Idb''though his 'r^debce-'theT^' h^ 
ceeded otoeyeaV'^h'ii'Mgfi 
deihliial'atfiiimrtint^;''’ IH 
he<Cnfct^Widib1lb 

Cnldier, in a troop of a hundred gcnth^IMfitf 

Wfttcers, .ipised by .h|?j rdedoQ'iHmir)RiChiW 





Sift 


mMw t iri' b Kptf itirti 
thrfii fiMadaoilb^cbe orMo^lMMOr/f*# 
si^^eoiiBa[>f tbe ^fc^seribOhiiyMnoe^^' £tf>flllft 
sMteicki^ ■fa}ehi]iTi|» ^^•M'tiioit'liildii^ 
tfl^ ifaflrfryfcyrt to net Aad* 

inaiq ^p ot pd 'to him rkisnl^ 
yetoiftiis fenderit diatibe nttAdM to 
the MSddl^ Xaiiiple. i j ^ f ' 

)We i»tm ex^fnell the of 

the early life of Sir Walter Kalei^^ ihieffy 
whh 'the view of warning out* rea^eVd of the 
little reliance ^^hich, noixvithstandlng what 
mi^ht be mistaken top pretcnsloins (o the 
contrary, ihey can suffer themselves to 
g^cey fi>r hUtbneal inibriiiatlon, on the 
poges of |he Northern Novelist. The com*- 
mencement of the career of Raleigh, it Will 
he remembered, is very diffidently pour- 
trayed in “Kenilworth;” and though, in 
that novel, the youthful aspirant is made a 
retainer of the Karl of Sussex, the rival of 
Leioester, in this memoar, we £ad, on the 
authority of Sir Robert Naunton, a doubt 
adkanoed) vthechor his tovour with Queen 
was not helped hy “ a good word 
cast to for him by my Lord of Jjeicester,” 

* ITlfc anOedotes of the cToke, and of the 
writing oh the window occur in this mc- 
mo!^; but, among the “ second causes” of 
tfe growth of Raleigh, we find one, sug¬ 
gested by Naunton, which is full of instruc- 
tion,Jn^pvch as 4 ^ making of 

a,i(brtune through an incident which, at the 
moxnent of \tfi oecuidence, must have seem¬ 
ed to threaten a future life of clouds. 
During RiUeigh’s service to Irphmd, a dif¬ 
ference ooourred between himself and the 
Deputy, Lorci Grey of Wfiton, which was 
referred by a Council of War in Ireland to 
the Pi^vy Council of Kngland, before which 
it was heard !n the spring of 1583. 

, J apqovtfriuit confident, addi» Nftunton, 
Itho mpn^ of* *4* growto was 

tT'V I I - « • . . , 

(larlns dmFeat tote Ih'slam^ which drc' 
thft^ w thy (;:ounGi} (horn to 

ti^ir causes; where what advanpige 
hoj^t^ to th^fepn^oyersy J know no^ hut he 
had RPeh blotter to the tolling of his tale; 
iE^gip],)tehyn# ihe Qneen ynd the Ifords took no 
sli^t ni^ of,thy man, and bis ports; for,from 
tby}^^ caROttp bp kiwwivfnd to have access 
tc^tho finr(K]«wi then we are not to doubt hpw 
si^,yfnpjy,Wonld>yompl 9 r« opd learn the way of 

IdMupoidtoe Wektem cadsC’of Bnghtod', 


p^ritt^HRw^^arid^^h^nkdm; iMaehe* 
came, drfi&f clAxn- 

dy. 

^hia, 'thd rdgl(^ m hdbelt/ of 

Qu«to SRiateMb; at^ bts'^tbry 

weR kne^a i letod ^e wiura^tiveiy eWa^, 
with Sir Adrian Gilbert, ode oif Ihts half* 
brothers, in anf enterprise tb e^tore the 
North-West dPossagb, the atteib^^* aV ^is 
moment renewing*by Captain Pyrry,*and to 
which the journey of Captain Franklto, the 
subject of some of our present pages, is 
also to be referred. It was in this voyage, 
too, concerted with Sir'ik'alter Rale^, that 
DavisN Strait, sO called from the ill-fated 
commander, kOs first laid open. 

The several acts of perfidy, on the part 
of Ring Jame^, of which thc^ fi^e of Ryleigh 
was finally the sacrifice, are perspipupusly 
stated by ly,, and are /stneh’ps to jchal- 
leuge our entire disgust; but wheQ^wm|are 
told thai^ eminent man toquafliiiod f.de* 
scmuled to the gravo witb aa^Kactneah of 
moral reputation^ not only itostakienk' bat, 
with the skigle exceptioir Idl^ leftn<ed to, 
wholly unsuspected,** tve conibsd thhf we 
scarcely know how to yield 6tor b^seiit Ib 
so unqualified an eulo^um. Thb exfcM-‘ 
tion referred to was ** an amour !l^i^ 
zabeth Throckmorton, one qf Queen flliaa- 
beth’s maids of honour,** w^om RaJqigbi^Ul^ 
sequently married. But what yrgs. iuf 
duct in the several affiiirs of Ksse^ cf Gor 
cil, and of the cousporacy to place Arab^la 
Stuart upon the ttoone? We invite 
readers to consult the memoir itseifj,Xpp- 7^ 
8, 9) for a narrative whicdi, in our Judg¬ 
ment, does not leave the ^ moral reputa¬ 
tion” of Sir Walter Raleigh unstained/’ 
So far from titis, we cannot but tjiink 
a moralist, to search of ekamplca of re^- 
butive justice, mi^t insist upop l|is guMt, 
In the tiiree instances mmiti^ed, au4 
us his punU^ent in bjl;9 overthrow' 
death. Ji itis sifidf thatihw Aftnijwntojiion t 
of Ceml to King Jamecfi ” as ojuato inotsaw^r 
ment to eaosiag the dea&jof the 
mute Mary,” waa«i act 
wo answer^ that he did it thrOugH 
yonol resentment, dnd net * 

pf Virtue. Ito had ' 

bldod** of Bsaex; fie fiacf^lciigiied 

self with'CecHi^P (fie tmTil6^ciii'otWdi 
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rival; desertcKl or opposed by Cecil, be 
came, in the same spirit as beforb, the iat- 
ter*s accuser $ and, nc^ected by the King, 
he engagjed, srill mm the same private mo¬ 
tive, in the conspiracy to place Arabella 
Stuart upon the throne! 

The short memoir of Queen Jane Sey¬ 
mour, and the im>re extended ones of Ba¬ 
con and Sir Thomas Gresham, would fur¬ 
nish agreeable and interesting extracts, did 


our limits permit, and were we not Warned 
to brevity by the remembrance that we 
shall have other opportunities of recurring 
to the pages of a pubHcatibn, the ftitiire 
progress of which, we are thoroughly' per¬ 
suaded, will at least display an equality 
with the visual beauty of the part now un¬ 
der our eyes, and all the literary merit of 
which is already ascertainable by the Public. 


Tke Lo^aland Nationai €ongs of England^ for One, Two, and Three Voices; selected 
from Origvuil Manuscripts, and Early Printed Cojnes, in the Library of William 
Kitchiner, M, jD, Folio. Pages of Music, 13G. Letter-press, 30, London, 1833. 

(Concludedfrom page 369.^ 

. We had overlooked, at a first perusal, || “ Scots, wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,” and 


the promise of Dr. K. to give the “ remain¬ 
der of our National Songs,” and thence 
found occasion to regret a few omissions; 
but the objects of that regret, as we now 
conclude, are only deferred, and not re¬ 
jected. In the first rank of the National 
Songs not yet printed by Dr. K., we should 
be disposed to placq ” While happy in my 
Native Lan(ia song which breathes the 
genuine spirit of British freedom, and which 
runs no danger of being confounded with 
the radical nonsense of Mr. Thomas Moore, 
" Oh ! for the Kings of former Time,” at 
the Norwich Dinner. Of claims entirely 
equal to those of the foregoing is Our 
Country is our Ship d’ye see.” “ Arouse, 
Britannia, seize thy lance,” belongs to the 
heroic order of compositions, like that of 
" Britons strike home,” printed in the 
sheets before us. May we express a hope 
that " Over the hills, and far away,” will 
hot be left out; and may we say a word in 
behalf of an old favourite, worthy, in our 
estimation, of a place by the side of ** While 
happy,” but which, perhaps, has never yet 
been regarded among us as ** national ?” 
This favourite of ours is " The Model.” It 
is a perfect ** model ” of what every En¬ 
glishman ought to be, and can hardly be 
sung too 'fi'equently at public meetings, 
prou4 of humble. The burden of one of 
the stansas gives iis the.spirit of the whole; 

** For dear to him. his With, i^ls'tfoiDe, , 

His Country and liiit^^g.**'*' \ fj 

^>The white cU^ of AlUoo” should be 
placed upon record 


the ** Sprig of Shelelah,” are also among 
the best of our national songs. The first 
superb production was some time seized 
upon as radical, but it has been judiciously 
reclaimed as loyal; and what other character 
can belong to a song which calls upon Scots 
to fight for 

** ■ ' ■ Scotland's King and Law 7” | 

The felicity, gaiety, patriotism, and loyalty 
of the second are indisputable: 

Long may the Boyne, the Thames, Tweed, 
and Shannon, 

Thresh the foe that would plant on their confines 
a cannon; 

United and happy, at liberty's shrine, 

May the Hose and the Thistle for ever entwine 
Round the Sprig of Shelelah, and Shamrock so 


green 


?*» 


But to the admission of these two latter 

■ 

songs it will be objected, that they are re¬ 
spectively Scotch and Irish, and that the 
title of the work points exclusively to the 
** Songs of England.” We know that such 
is the title, and we regret that it is so^ if 
intended to have an exclusive signification. 
** The Loyal and National Songs of the 
Vmted Kingdom*' would, perhaps, have 
been a better title. In this kingdom, 
wherever loyalty and patriotism are con¬ 
cerned, (and they are eminently so, both 
in letter and in spirit, in the work of Dr. 
K.) either the name of “ Eyigland” should 
be taken as the name of the whole, or the 
name of the whole shpuld be otherwise 
conveyed. The work .belongs 4o British 
feelings, and we are so little satisfieci with 
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seeing any 

PWtSUW T^eR aw as 

tke 

ybe ra- 

fi^lip^.of tl^e^cojtcl;^ 14 to be called 

(“ #4oyaJi’’. fer it $svQUi;ed strongly of 
Ipyelty Usaif> Will K* p^use us, then, 
if we venture to recommend either a more 
comprehensive title, or else a large interpre¬ 
tation of the title already adopted, and the 
adnueoiom of'^ootdt, \lrish> and Welsh 
" loysi awl national’‘.^oogs; it being al- 
waysjUEK^rstjpod^ ijb^^y “ national” songs, 
on the present occasion, we mean songs 
upon national themes. Nay, Wc arc de- 
eieott^ of going step stih further. Three 


p<»»iWy <1®- 

^ mf8f •»«» 

wve ^ 

ready alluded to • 

fiormed Stofo, “.,^Qod l#nd 

wfaiob Iwgina tbua# , ,, 

** 0 »nf Dicta'! etRtMTTtfmMte Boil iBc,** 

In conclusion, we must rail tbe attention 
of our readers to two original pieces, com* 
posed expressly foi^ t)us work; thp ^rst, a 
“ Thanks^ving Anthem fi^r the ^ctory of 
Waterloo,” by irfr. Cmarles Wesley, Or¬ 
ganist in Ordinary to tfis'Majesty; and 
the second, a glee, ” All hml, Britannia,” 
b> Dr, Kitcbiner. 

_ ___ _ __^ T _ 1 _ __ 

T ' ■ ^ 


*Akvw to Yout^ J^othert, on the Thy^td EMeetdoik bf'ChM¥efH * By a GrandftMher. 
• ’ 12mo.pp.^W. L'o‘nddh,l8g3;- ' 


s itU >t 


rwncc4 outhpyess.as chief object, pf 


[EHSie^UWlipn i 9 f> childreu obviously di¬ 
vides itself into at least three branches > of 
whiclt the# first^or ” phyweal education,” 
refers directly to the health and perfection 
'df Alfe hMy, and intfireedy to all that mo¬ 
dification of thO 'mofal character which de- 
pcmdft upon I physical causes; the second, 
or moral education, to the direct oultiva- 
tioh'of‘thb Khotal character, as relating to 
temper, goodness, principles of virtue and 
manners or breO^ng, or politeness; and 
the third' which is properly to be cfdlcd 
teehiicai and philosopliical cducatioh, or 
that which relates to arts, science, and 
Bdf^hpeeniiftg ,* in short, all that branch of 
eduekiHon \vhieh belongs'to gekaol^, which 
iSfWO^^olW Tfiffetfrly ini&tfiten fbr ^duca* 
tSlwiHi1^’'eiWrtirto; attd which, in reality, is 
nd'niht^ "thttft least important part. 
Tlrtfe^irf^stSfl’inOthe?!* branch of edkeaihn; 
nli^?y,»that*iiWfibh ahticipatea *the* expe- 
Hentec of'Hfg, and t^adhes what we are prac- 
tZMlly tb ^^cpect from our feBow^creatures 
undirM the thfings of the World, Of this 
fhti>th Subtfiyi^bh we have nothing further 
h^'l|4r«ifent'tO'Bayj the first is the imme- 
dfikti bubj^tt of the volume belbre us, and 
thb tdoohd ahd'third enter iheidentally into 
thfe of thO ” Orattdmoiirer,” to 

wh<^ ire ^ere to 3vten, 

The b/^Ae 'dUeagei'^f ehU* 

dren is pToperiy announced by thb expe- 
Sufyhwni to VohXXVlI^ 


her work; and it » pl^iu tlfut t^,fl^jsuc- 
cess of this »m at pmpen^ti^n^ tj^J^hole 
of aju<licious "pha^sical cduofttjpp^^fpust 
directly lead, But Iflue <;ri;jiwI|flP|J^er” 
rightly judges, andrepe4ted,ly,iy^i^^, tjiat 
moral causes are yarcly tp be.oy^^pked, 
even in simple refereac|e to h»d^ hq^th ; 
and even gohool teaching, edu¬ 

cation, unavoidably shares in hpr^ animad¬ 
versions under the s^me aspect. 
p. 172 , we are told that "mothers would 
do well to be more than conupoidy atten¬ 
tive to their daughters in these, circum¬ 
stances, and to prevent i^hatever may in¬ 
terrupt the cirqulatiaa of the blood, or 
retard the establisbmnut of^thu nopatjtu- 
tion; and, above all tbiags, those,,who«are 
about young persons at this pqrip^ 9f 
lives, arc earnestly introated to netnainber, 
that uTteannegg of mxnd u IxKdy, rp ofq^Um 
far mare injury than drug* 

The moral feelings are pfiep ^n- 

sidered, and thp physical 

motheesv who pxsko no soruplf pfj w<mnd- 

inga daughter's! sqiWbility, pr 

bar prid% will y^ po vpry ^ cram 

her with pills and di^ughts if lu^»PPOs to 

look pale, or (to) comjdain a hpat^hc.” 

In the seventh chapter, thp iniriatory 
puiwgraphs otf •* praiAs*’ Auf *'*IbfgiviiAdRs,” 

however judicious ?n J^ve iw> 

2 S 
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coniiectlon whatever with the subject of 

physical educationbut all that follows 
is evidently of the mixed physico-moral 
character, and should, in each of its parts, 
be deeply imprinted in the minds of those 
who have the direction of children: 

The first principles of religion conduce much 
to the physical welfkre. of children, and should 
he taught them as soon ns possible. Those 
who are not accustomed to observe them, 
can scarcely believe how early children arc ca¬ 
pable of iindcrst'mding and rejoicing in the no¬ 
tion of a Supreme Being, op whose protection 
they rely, and whom diey feCl satisfaction in en- 
dcavoprlng to please. But it is of the utmost 
consequence to the health of children, that all 
gloomy and terrific ideas connecte<l with this 
subject should ))e concealed from them ; for, as 
much as 'may he tlie benefit derived from the 
consoling tliought of a protecting Providence, 
so much injury may they receive from the fear 
of an Evil Spirit, wandering about on the face 
of the earth, seeking whom he may devour. In 
truth, the more every thing can be represented 
under a cheerful aspect to children, the better 
for their health of body and mind. 

It 18 extremely difficult to determine, with 
respect to the physical welfare, at what time a 
child ought first to learn to read ; and, indeed, 
it should depend entirely on the constitution 
and character of itlie individual. Lively, healthy 
children are more likely to find occupation for 
dtcmselves and therefore have less necessity 
for being taught early thao those who are indo¬ 
lent an<l inclined to chronic diseases; yet these 
latterarc more injured by coercion of any kind, 
and aif cfuldrcn cannot be taught in play .. Ibo 
moment a, of any age or disposition ap¬ 
pears tp tbc ^ a joss for employment, it should 
begin to learn ; and those of delicate constitu- 
^^should ^rhaps be taught earlier, that 
tlipy nmy advance by slow degrees. Generally 
ue^lU^ when .children do not appear at a loss 
for .some^tng to do, it is by no mean> necessary 
that they should begin to leant till after four 
years old; and with proper management, 
during the first year or two, it ought not to oc- 
^asibn atiyutieosiness. Strength of body should 
fb^t'bbjeet uf oilr care^ and whatever cwi 
'UiM should be avold^ $ but the 
-itMtrMtidfi oftflilldFen, if conducted with dls- 
iinreasd Mther'than- the 

wellhr^ da hhbita of regularity, < and the 
'^tdkwdtidit of'klmur and dmuaemetit* must ev^ 
^|i06niotd'h«allh and happintss. ' 

>- Itf'sdtttndF^IrtM, tinldfen''sl^^ lie aceua- 

-tevued t^vlBC eaHy," by allowing them to- ba|;fn 

th^dnywith eiefbise'in^the opeti air; Indeed, 


at all times of the year, they should get up with 
the prospect of some agreeable exercise for tlie 
first quarter of an hour, and for this purpose, 
some large ball, or unftirnislied room, should be 
allotted, by those who can afford it, for their 
children to play in, where, in bad weather, they 
may divert themselves with skipping-ropes, 
battle-doors [dores] and shuttle-cocks, and other 
active sports.* A child, who gets up in a cold 
morning with the dreary prospect of sitting 
down to study immediately, will not leave his 
bed with the same cheerful alacrity as one who 
knows he can warm himself by play, for a quar¬ 
ter of an liour, before he goes to his books. It 
is very unwholesome for children to study in a 
morning by candlelight, and likely to occasion 
indammations of the eyes; especially if the 
time of sloop has not been so long as is neces¬ 
sary for those who ore still growing. 

Moral virtue and physical welfare are so 
nearly connected, tliat they must unavoidably 
be cultivated together; but the improvement of 
mere talents should always l>e considered as a 
secondary pursuit, by those who esteem health of 
body and purity of mind the most important ob¬ 
jects of education. Female children, particularly, 
are often made very unhappy, for the purpose 
of acquiring what are caXXeA ^accomplishments; 
and one of the most valuable of social qualities, 
a cheerful temper, is sacrificed to tlie doubtful 
chance of being able to excel in some fine un¬ 
necessary, needle* work, or to display astonishing 
skill on some useless instrument of music. 
The utmost success in these (cveq,^hfh*RMlfl~ 

vated for the laudable purpose pf o^tain^.A 
livelihood) is but n^poor compensation for the 
loss of good health, or good temper; and if me 
physical and moral we^l-being of cluldren 
counted the most desirable attunment/f have 
no hesitation in asserting,' that whate^f mak'ds 
them xnisexable in theacquirnnentoflt isbiefe^ 
not ]»mt at all.' *' •' .-'-it'' 

At theabme time'tbat t appeals•ayetw>'to tte 
cultivation of OccMt/ilMAfflfiniM’'(the genevii 
moaning of which compvebsn&ive'/tci^ (U a 
smattering of pmamentsl hut^useJesfr;.vt4)f: is 
only when tliey are. , bcld'>ln>Aaora, 
estimation: on fop. oontJAry,■ c^p.H^*rpd a 
means of filling up the tifne of ,phild^,U^ 
giving them, habits ojf .ivgif^pr ofUj^loy^t^ it 
must be confessed that they contribute much to 
their^ ’physical and'moral wclfert '* ^The me- 

’^l^e iaiigua^ ^ of* oiir 
“ Grandmdtber,^*'ls' ii<^t 
fect descripdon. i^tng the 
ft will not ftdl' to' femarklid,' ^thiUr irici^plHg- 

battlefadbres' itad^ 

but=oifly ^ 'i->o 
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chanical etercise of the hands on the piano> 
fortd'may be taught as early as four or fire 
years old with great advantage; the position is 
not una’holesome, the variety of sounds amuses 
the imagination, and the exercise of three of the 
senses at once assists the memory 4>f children t 
so that if the teacher be gentle and judicious 
great progress may be made in the art, at a 
very early age, without injury to the health or 
the temper. 

It is a great and most hurtful error to oblige 
children to devote tbf>sc liours to study which 
ought to be employed in exercise in tiie open 
air; and so far from confining them against 
their will, even those who desire to continue 
beyond the regular hours should not be per¬ 
mitted. Nothing should interfere with air and 
exercise; und it will generally be found, that 
the child whose body is strengthened by a pro¬ 
per physical education, altliough less time be 
daily given up to study, will, at the end of the 
year, have done more than one whose consti¬ 
tution has been rendered weak by too much 
confinement and application, and whose studies 
have been consequently interrupted by frequent 
indi8positions.**«~p. 350. 

It is time, however, that we should do 
our author the*justice of presenting some¬ 
thing of a more systematic view of the 
contents of the volume before us; and 
we shall, therefore, state, that after two 
preliminary chapters on " pregnancy,” 
** child-birth,” and nursing,” its pages 
present us with five “ parts,” each- com¬ 
prising numerous chapters, and severally 
devoted—(1.) To lhc'“ treatment of in¬ 
fants from their birth till after two months 
old, and the maladies to which they are 
liable during that period”—(2.) To the 
“ management of children from two months , 
to two years old”—(3.) To the “ treat- i 
ment of children after two years old” 
(4.) To the ** diseases common to children 
of all ages”—And (6) to general obser¬ 
vations respecting children of all ages.” 
To all which is added an “ Appendix,” on 
medicinal drugs and their doses. 

Our “ Grandmother” pleases us by the 
enlightened zeal for improvement, and'ap- 
titude to learn, which induces her to im¬ 
port useful practices from foreign countries, 
and even to urge an imitation of the ** do¬ 
mestic animals/* It gratifies us also to ob¬ 
serve, that, while she condemns pernicious 
established customs, she equally rises su¬ 
perior to those fimtastic innovations and j 


unnatural systems, which are so often, the 
delight of half-thinking and self-compla¬ 
cent reformers, and to which, in the ard- 
cle of educating childre«,f health and hap¬ 
piness are not unfrequently aacrifice;d.. 

In all that r^ards the body, and in much 
that regards the mind, the animal world is 
very commonly our suyest guide; and it 
may safely be reckoned among the disad- 
vant^es of civilized and luxurious life, 
that it withdraws us, for the most part, 
from that intimacy with the habits of 
animalsf which man, in ruder stages of 
society, so lately and so beneficially 
enjoys. 

Amid the numerous passages on which 
we are tempted to fix for our concluding 
extracts, we cannot pass the following, 
which is equally recommended by the 
utility of its doctrine, and by the bold 
assertion which it contains concerning 
doUt; an assertion which,, coming as it 
does from the lips of a “ Grandmother,” 
will startle at least all the grand-daughters 
in the kingdom: 

To dcvclopc tlie forms of children, and 
give to every part its proportionate degree of 
growth and strength, a great deal of exercise 
of various sorts is required; and when they 
are in health, nature (if not counteracted) will 
always lead tiiem to continual movement, lliis 
should be encouraged by giving them all tiiose 
toys which promote activity; for the more 
exercise is united with amusement, the more it 
will conduce to the well-being of body .and 
mind. 

Mothers need not be afraid that tliclr daugh¬ 
ters sliould [will] acquire masculine habits, or 
rough ,manners, because, as growing children, 
they are permitted to have the free use of their 
limbs; for there is no doubt that those girls 
are likely to be the most graceful, as well as the 
most healthy, who have been active in their 
infancy.* It is a great improvement in the 

* \A’'e confess that we do not see the connec¬ 
tion wliich should justify the union of the two 
members of the above sentence by means of the 
conjunction for. Early activity is an un¬ 
doubted source of gracefulness of figure and 
motion {ungraccfiilnetst by the way, is said by 
liord Chesterfirid to begin wUh the dancing 
master); but we can l^ve no assurance that 
gracefulness ef figure and motion will not be 
united with masculine habits” and ** rough 
manners.” The putii*" is, that ** masculine 

iV c 

4W k* ^ 
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modern education of femalee, tbat they ore 
ollewi^ such plays ae promote strength of body; 
and nothing is a gt^ter acquisition in this re¬ 
spect than the ^ijppin^-Toiie^ which was formerly 
the exclusive propcfty of school-boys. Dolls 
are useRil to girls for the purpose of making 
them acquire the necessary knowledge of needle¬ 
work with pleasure (for when instruction can 
be united with amuspment, it is always advan¬ 
tageous to the health); hut, as a constant em¬ 
ployment in the hours of relaxation, they are 
too apt to lead to sedentary habits, which must 
invariably iqjure the physical welfare. 

Nothing cau be more false than (what is 
Asserted by several male authors) tliat female 
children have a natural propcnMty to amuse 
tliemselve« with dolls* I never »aw a robust 
healthy girl a ho did not prefer tliose p]a>s 
usually appropriated to boys; and I have 
known rickly delicate male childreu as much 
diveited with dolls as females could be. The 
truth is tbat weak children like sedentary 
amusements, while the strong prefer those that 
are active; and, besides, girls are early taught 
that a doll is a very reputable companion, whilst 
boys are ridiculed if they look at one. Tliete 
sort of prejudices often produce effects injurious 
to tile moral and physical w^fare of children, 
and therefore T think it right to point them out 
here.* 

So far as air and exercise arc conccined, 
there ought to be Jess diticrence made (at least till 
nine or ten years old), between the physical 
education of boys and girls than usually is. It 
is a great disadvantage to females, that at thir¬ 
teen or fourteen years of age they are often 
ol^^ by the persons above them, or induced 

- * - -- V ■ - - ■ - 

habicil** and ** rOogb manners*' have not the 
shadow of necessary oonnection ^th activity 
in iiK&acy^** and this, as it seems to us, is the 
real priqrititttop apen which our ** Grandmother" 
sboilld have aeatured.^Bav. 

• ” Thm sort of prejudices," ** ikcK sort of 
tnaladi^** Ac., are phrases which we regret to 
see rfi^eatedly occurring in the pages before us, 
««Rxv. 


by tbeir own vani^, to relipquisb those active 
sports wbieji are necessary to the health of grow¬ 
ing creatures, and which* instinct would lead 
them to continue to a much later age, if art or 
affbetation did not put a restraint upon tbeir 
movements extremely injurious to both their 
physical and moral welfare. Tlie longer those 
chUdish, sportive feelings, which lead to active 
amusements can be preserved, the more hcaltliy 
in body and innocent in mind are young fe¬ 
males likely to be; and mothers would do well 
to cherish ratiier than suppress such propen¬ 
sities. 

Male cbildien, as they grow up, sliould 
be inuicd to more violent exeitioiis than fe¬ 
male; tiiey should be more strengthened by 
muscular exertions; but botli sexes ought to 
be ecjually accustomed to the open air."*- 
p. 323. 

The observations on *' punishments,” 
on “ ornaments," on the means by which 
youth may be “ educated into beauty,” 
and many others, strongly invite our pen, 
which, however, we must now lay down, 
only subjoining, that a book like the pre¬ 
sent, so full of remark, and so moderate in 
price, ought, even if indifierently executed, 
to be in the possebsion of every “young 
mother,” because it is scarcely possible 
that even in that case it could be read 
without advantage; while the good sense, 
just sentiments, enlarged information, and 
perfectly intelli^blc and familiar directions 
of the present venerable " Cirandraother” 
make her p^s really invaluable. til 
conclusion, we shall cpntent ourselves 
with adding, that t^e just anJ wide dis¬ 
tinctions which our author (jonstantly 
makes, and teaches others to ^mt^e, ^ be¬ 
tween thq different constj^tions ^d dif¬ 
ferent inclinations of db^rent children, 
are among those points in the performance 
upon which we dwell with o^ore tliaq usual 
satbfactipn. * ^ 


or Manic Confusion in our Orders of ppt 

Who. l?VoJs»l?mo.pp.706. Piice^s. liondon, 

^ It* ik nOi by wbom these amu^ng j| ing, of varied inTormation, iRtg«»- 

be ‘written, it h tearinrbk n nuity, and withal “ a fbflbw df inflnite jm ’ 
tiie.''abtt(or, and perhaps to the andof most^exceHent fhAcyl** 'Ttib aathor ' 
'pdbtic,**fhi^^4re,'ht* cotfihion with other || had, mbreoyef, etibeod mitth Jutigftieatf in' 
ciidts, ^^rotiOunee 'that they || the choice' Of ‘hitf trtffcgeet, it la'Of'd 

exldte'utii^ivotayAnarkii of'being tHO nature tO'hfltifjl hkA' n‘'fltse' sce^'fbytthe 

coknpdjHMi Wii gdhtlhnftin bf ^ome fearir* exercise of his vein of humObr^^'dk'Welt ksf 
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for the display of his higher powers in ^lis- 
quisidonSfidilch m^be at leasbas kittruo- 
tive as his wit and inun<w are entertaiiv 
• ing. The plan of the work is that of 
tracing the origin, nature, and utility of the 
different titles bestowed on the various 
conditions of men; of shewing bow in* 
adequate the classification or nomenclature 
of heraldry is to meet the diversified fea¬ 
tures of modern society; and to represent 
with humour the inconvenience and incon¬ 
sistency which often arise from this discre¬ 
pancy; and finally to intersperse disqui¬ 
sitions of a philosophical, moral, or his¬ 
torical nature. All this is done with great 
ability, and the work moreover abounds 
with anecdotes of much point, generally 
novel, and, if not true, always what the 
Italians would call be?iff trovato, 

. The author’s preface is rather loosely 
written, but it is excellent in its way, and 
it affords a fair specimen of the nature of 
the entertainment to be expected at least 
from the ^humorous parts of the work it¬ 
self. We like this preface much better 
than wc do the introduction, for in the 
introduction we suspect that the author 
displays something of the cloven foot of 
prejudices, or of views not exactly in tone 
with the liberal spirit of the age, and such 
prejudices arc amongst the numerous things 
which, with Hamlet, we hol^ it not 
honesty to have thus set down.” We 
agree with our author ^at equality is a 
mere chimera, ihe dangerous theory of 
visicthanes and enthusiasts, blit it is equally 
evident that a system of nobility is a tres¬ 
pass upon the pommon rights of mankind. 
Iti^y'TO a tr^p^s rendered necessary by 
the w|iakness^ (^the human character, but 
in' wnring ppoh such a branch of the sodal 
system, every ‘philanthropist ought to gu&rd 
mankind against that blind and excesrive ve¬ 
neration for aristocracy which has,ih eveiy^ 
nation ofmodem Europe, affected the admi¬ 
nistration of justice and of the executive 
gdV^ilfiietilf, th'the detdrioratiori ofhuitiw 
happiness. Wd'arb hdvohitea £br 

giving't Cssan. the things. that are 
C 8 as 4 ^>i: 1 lmfet 2 et ipaboHi a^d not a de* 
fet<»Mf<4\precedei4 det^ri^ things 

baaing, ia mind that 
fil) pDvilests add hsimiutiflB 


But reverdng ta fho genMl eotsflexioiK 
^ the work, wo must 
proof of an author’s HMsit is liui 

critic will allow hiih' to for hiibself; 

and JO conscious are we that these Htriddic 
Anomalies will prove a source amiis^ 
ment and of instruction to readers of every 
class, that we shall coi^e ourselves to 
^ving specimens of the work itself, rather 
than indulge in shewing our acumen in 
detecting errors or in appreciating beauties. 
Our extracts will shew the author’s mode 
of treating bis subjects. 

The first chapter relates to the Ladies, 
** Place aux Dames.” Here we find that 
the title of lady and ladyship is a generic 
term, including from a marchioness to the 
wife of some city knight or lady mayoress 
•—and many odd mistakes have occurred in 
the world from this ” Heraldic Anomaly.” 
The title of lord is of almost equal extent 
in its application, and exceeds that of lady 
in inconsistency. Our judges are lords on 
the bench, and take precedence of all other 
lords on the circuits, but doffing the robe 
and the wig, they become pldm misters, 
with perhaps the addenda of justice, which ■ 
confounds them with country ’squires and 
such justices of the peace. The judges of 
the exchequer are inferior to the other 
puisne judges, yet they ore all bqrons, 
whilst the other puisne judges, their supe¬ 
riors, arc only bumble misters, ^rds of 
the treasury and admiralty, , are 

only lords when spoken of, not wheQ.they 
I are spoken to: we add^e^a .them aa Mg 
^ords of the Treasury,’? drc«,; but jpeakmg 
to them, or even of -them 
must say' plain Mr. Vanrittait 
binson, although su<^ misters 
highest of the board. This chaptSk*'iti]&n 
lords has some remarkdbfy'wittj^ 

Sir Habbury Williams, 

qiiarian speculation upon the etymolo] 

title. Next we have two g kap^eHLap. 9 JL > 
the titles of captain and of doctor, both 
of Whi^ subjects afford 8cope'for"ii^iiifll3S^ 
and wit, and of Wfaic^ our ^thor has av^ 
cd hfins^. We hfwa. 
of.abou^ forty pages, ftppa. 
in which theep isi ipuch. 
and the fihnperqr Napplepp. 
to u* commou-rtace, ^! 

sesye, thptjiiVPW 75 
deddedly misrfpi^ntq,tl)i|^ 


<,r 
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tertained of Napoleon by Min H^n Maria 
who, always consistent to the 
principles of freedom, converted eulogy 
into positive vituperation from the moment 
that her paragon Bonaparte sacrificed the 
cause of liberty to his personal ambition. 
In spite of the defects, the chapter upon 
titles opens well^ and contains much that 
will awaken, in every intelligent reader, a 
chain of reflections upon the servility and 
arrogance engendered in our nature by 
poverty or by power. In a chapter upon 
significant titles,’* our .author finds fault, 
and very properly, with all titles denoting 
moral worth—the title of Grace, for in¬ 
stance, is from the Latin ** Gratia^ decor^ 
veniuta$^* &c., but how strange it would 
appear to say to a duke, or an archbishop, 
“ will your * comeliness,’ * beauty,’ or 
‘ ■fine mien,’ do me the honour of dining 
with me, or, I shall be proud to wait upon 
your * felicity’ or * becomingness:’ ” or if 
the title of grace imply that those who 
bear it are really graces, what archbishop 
would wish to be taken for Thalia or 
Euphrosyne, The folly to which such ; 
titles have been carried is certainly con¬ 
temptible ; for instance, who can tolerate 
such hyperbolical appellations as' “ right 
reverend father in God,” “ your excel¬ 
lency,” &c., or such as the “most mag¬ 
nificently illustrious,” used about the time 
of Justinian; or, “ your admirable or won¬ 
derful sublimity,” which, as our author 
wittily observes, we should never think of 
giving to any man unless he were in a bal¬ 
loon. But we read of such titles as “ your 
eternity, your divinity, your perpetuity, 
your clemency, your prudence,” and of 
such clerical titles as the “ extatic,” the 
“ seraphic,” the “ angelical,” &c., not one 
of which, we suspect, the most proud and 
arrogant of modern prelates would much 
like to be appended to the name of his 
see. But perhaps these are all preferable 
to the titles adopted by the saints in 
the days of Cromwell, such, for instancy as 
** fiunt not,” “ be thankful,” or that far- 
famed title of Mr. Barcbone, “ prmse God 
Barebone.” Our author next makes al- 
lulioo to the frightful sounds of the Turk¬ 
ish titles,' such as Yenytcherydghery, or 
djebchdjy*'backy, a commissary; topdjy-ba- 
chy, a commander of artillery; counparfadjy- 
bachy, a bombardier; eam-soundjy-bachy and 


zaherdjy-bachy, keepers of the war-dogs; 
and to the long German compound titles 
such as Die Reichsgeneralfeldmarschallieu- 
tenantstalle, but even this is nothing to the 
title of the King,of Candy’s drum-ma¬ 
jor, Tomboroo-puram-pectoo-cruo-mohan- 
diram-nichurmi. This chapter is closed by 
observations on the nick-names which have 
from time immemorial been given to sove¬ 
reigns and leaders of men-; such as the Vic¬ 
tor, Faustus, Felix, Probus, &c., of the 
Latins, and the Henry Beau-clcrc, Richard 
Cceur de Lion, Edward Long-shanks, 
among the English. The French have had, 
perhaps, more of truth but less of taste in 
the cognomena which they have attributed 
to their sovereigns, such as Charles the 
bald~paled, Lewis the itutterer, Cliarles the 
simple, Lewis the fat, Philip the fair, Lewis 
lazy-bones, cum plurimis oliis qum nunc 
prescribere longum est. Our author very 
properly remarks upon the singular prosti¬ 
tution of the moral titles bestowed upon 
the popes, “ the unchaste was praised for 
his chastity; the liar for his regard to 
truth; the drunkard for his sobriet\ ; the 
fraudulent for his honesty; the proud for 
his humility; and the cruel for his hard¬ 
heartedness.” 

Such allusions to the substance of iso¬ 
lated parts of the work, afford, however, 
but an qnfair specimen of its merits, and 
give but a faint idea of its effects upon the 
reader of taste and judgment; for even the 
most valuable parts frequently derive much 
force and beauty from their contiguity to 
other matter, as well as from their being 
considered in relation to the chapter to 
which they belong. We shall, therefore, 
discontinue such extracts, and proceed to 
give our readers some few specimens of the 
anecdotes and of the entertaining nugee 
which are interspersed amongst the more 
material parts of the volumes, and which 
are often highly illustrative of the points 
to which they refer. 

Speaking of the way in which the family 
of the Tremellii at Rome acquired the, 
name of Scropha, or sow, we are reminded 
of the anecdote, that the lady of the cele¬ 
brated Lord Chancellor Hardwicke having 
ordered her bailiiT to procure a sow of a 
particular size and breed, “ The man sud¬ 
denly accosted her Ladyship one day when 
she had much company with her, * I have 
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be«n to Royston-fair, my .Jjuityf.'and got a 
soWf exactly your LadyMp^e ehe and 
breed* *’ The following is a good cUsdcal 
» pun: Barberini, Pope Urban VllL, haring 
despoiled Rome of some of its antiquities in 
order to decorate the palaces of his ne** 
phews, “the following slur was put into 
Pasquin’s hands, * Quod nonfecerunt Bar- 
bariffeccrunt Barharim* ’* The celebrated 
pun upon the name of Doctor 1. Lettsom, 
was of his own composing, and first appear¬ 
ed in a publication of the Doctor’s; the 
quatrain, if we mistake not, was as follows: 

When persons sick to me apply* 

1 physics, bleeds, and sweats*em; 

If after that they choose to die, 

Why, what cares I ? I. Lets'em. 

In the volume before us, the first line is 
given, “ When any patients call in haste,” 
which spoils the rhyme of the third line, 
and the effect of the whole quatrain. 
Upon Dr. Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle, 
being appointed to preach before the House 
of Lords, we have the following pun, con¬ 
taining, perhaps, as much of truth as of 
wit: 

*Tis well enough tliat Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach, 

For sure enough, they’re bad enough 
He undertakes to teach. 


But the following pun on the bankruptcy 
of a herson nmed Homer, is much better. 

’ t 1 1 O* :♦ J • ) I >' > ■’ I' •' ' ' * ‘ ' 

??0incr ^uld a bauhrypt be, 

\x It qe trile, os 1 m instructed, 

his .books conduct^. 




' 'IHMYrfdtipg- thQ chaptor from which, we 
aro,inow!.'quotilig» ^the authoc must have 
beoajppwfsfed. with 0 eacoetfaea. for pun- 
ningVi>fojiMi puna copious as the 

pr5iyicr^{o£:houieflt Sanchou : Wc must re- 


ni 0 i^,tbath 0 hasi given us only ono-balf» or 
Wft: Ibelieve oo&'Uiird, , of i. the . celebrated 
puib^qiadtrOpoB/the. dekth of Lord KiL 
dare, by which omission.the merit of the 
lihe9i;is^)diulidiihbed- .(.In page .SI6,. vol. i, 
WA.thAFAAt jreinafkablygDodEtory of Francis 


gowig'/vtovwar with.the Swiss, 
ther 4birtl<£Otn[llydwtUi. r request of 
Isv^laiianry^^BOd^erOklsr^ uataie to 
the^Diuuphin^-bot'tbe etbty': is■■ ntther. too. 
long ilanrua! to'^qitote^fdnd. kiis* tcddiso* 
teid«lyr(by'^thetjesitlsar,t that hwSi^otkDfiQSin^ 
it byefi AbvklgmenL < Ithere iS niudb 


' of humour^ and of satire in the ^apCer 
I upon bishcqis; and our author’s tfispowtaon 
for pity is mfurelously great, for he be^. 
wails that our prelates are seldom aMe to 
cemfer large, fortunes on their children. 
We should, however, like to kiiow what 
are our author’s ideas of a great fortune ; 

I from the preceding quotj^tion, we might 
imagine that he holds a few hundred thou»> 
sand pounds os a thing of naught, or at least 
! as a thing of naught for a bishop. We must 
I refer our readers to the chapter upon law, 
for some very amusing anecdotes relative' 

! to pleaders and pleadings, some of which 
rival the well-known case of the black, the 
white, and the piebald horses. 

Knight is a utle of the most compre¬ 
hensive nature, including from an £m- 
I peror, who may be a knight of the garter 
or of the Saint Esprit, to the wealthy 
hosier, grocer, or other successful candi¬ 
date for the civic honours attendant upon 
i prosperous trade. In law and in heraldry, 
a knight is esteemed a bachelor, and in law 
the children and, as we can not say the 
wife, the cohabitant with a bachelor, are-* 
what we must not name. And yet this title 
is of more antiquity than some of the high¬ 
est grades of nobility, and was formerly in- 
such estimation, *tbat we read of William 
Rufus being knighted by an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. We are reminded of .the ce¬ 
lebrated story, that Jaitiee.the Ekrstfdidi. 
such a dread of even tbitdhiri^tjb fiaked* 
sword, that, in Ida tremor,cwfaentlabqutJto 
knight Sir Kenehn Digb^vdnstead-flf goiivi^ 
teously laying the swmrd ion Sirt-JCenehnlai 
shoulder, the trembling raonaroh had^ncoz^ 
thrust it in his-ey;e. order {ef‘:the^ 

garter is explmned, by the author;'to hturo 
arisen fi’om. a very difihrent ' sbutoleiutfaaii' 
Uiat of King Edward’s gfdbuitry vtoblAlto 
Connteas of Salisbury. . We caiinotiTel^anr 
from giving the reader an account of oniel 
of the most ridiculous orders of kniglithoedi 
that formerly existed^-^ul mayryetuexist^ 
in the kingd^ of'France. ii.Tlibi'ordebsto 
la SakUe Amp6td0ey Ot:tke flol3^rbottleiJ.^^t>r' 
phial. Xt consist8fof ‘ton^"ptesoli■JQf^ldud 
fiunily^ and 

icoromtkm ofthekingsofFtadce^lthcsedbiiffl 
Barons Or Knlghta^afe-delhnered tohtltoi 
I Dean, > Priors, a^. CiMq>tec 'of'^ to^iektheh. 

I 'for fulfilling the - ^ekigagepiehte Atotfed dhto 
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bjFliiegitet.ctfcM orow% 

MM Mu» jhUa/- iM wlMi tln« c41 to 
afleiofitag tha# iEibg' at - to eoreaaMDn -it 
Nwr Mik - {iIumL kwviag beett 
from heKvm^ and put into tiu 
hluidAof St; Romy, at the k coronation oi 
Ctovia in the aixth century^ we suppose that, 
were the phial tp be eradced or broken, 
these toif hostages would, by decapitation 
Or ethw means, be sent to heaven to bring 
back another, Really aU the follies of our 
coronation m'e rational compared to this. 
Ha^ng orders of knjg^tbood derived from 
the' Viigin Mary, from saints, from the 
cross'of C^irist, and from the Holy Ghost, 
WB vannOt but reprobate the derivation 
of reeent orders from less pious sources; 
SHefa os the Russian, order of St* Catherine, 
named after the qneen of Peter the 
Great, at libidinous prostitute and toocious 
tyrant. 

We enjoy our author's wit and humour, 
and appreciate his ingenuity and learning, 
but we cannot say that we always accord 
with his sentiments or are converts to his 
reasoning. For instance, we do not agree 
with him in the impropriety of bestowing 
the tide of Imighthood upon eminent mer- 
d&ants^ or even tradesmen; and still less 
dip Ve agree with him upon the propriety 
df inventing to such classes “ dtles more 
i^ropriate.’* A rich tradesman or mer- 
ct^t would, of course, rather silently 
merge into the general body of wealthy 
genderoen, than accept any species of title 
mat would perpetually point out his origin 
^liove been tr^e or even commerce ; espe- 
'iSalty'Sf that very exclusive description of 
ddh bad been insdtuted 'on the' basis of 
hUdii al 1 SI'^ 0 bAlmerce being ignoble voca- 
don’t.* 'Ctokn^tboods or other titles are 
bestowed'to ^MMtks Ynore beneficial to 
mankind, or mo^ cmisistent with indbpen- 
'dened and moral worth, than those which 
are gftoi in reward for successfiil private 
oi^ professional exertions throi%^ life, 
^ety military ol^ naval knight is not ne¬ 
cessarily brave—eveiy profesrfonal' kii%ht 
h nof necessarily tonM In to Ihws, nor 
ih mei&cine, nor Is every mad nAo wintihis 
sparse and knightly banner in to warfare of 
Stl Stpphen'j^'^ehapri, the veiy paragon of 
hidependeoeb* and of knightty quriides* It 
hf straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
eaiAhl; to be very fhsddious about the poU 


Ittdew'Of-to pMsege'or.flf totoigMood 

by the atoistot s^dLriehandidMM . ^ ' ^ 

We cannot agree wMi oiur author ^tot 
tides, ribboHla, etaft, ** eoaft to 

crown Bothtng, <tbe state nodong^ you and 
1 Dothiog^’* fee.." Qa ihet contrary^ < to 
dearest pocsiblemode of reMrardit^ pabUc 
services, k that of dktribudii^ tklea and 
honours. Into first place,, patentftofnor 
biiity are generally oceompaaikl by pkieee 
or pensions in poaseasion or in reramion* 
Courts are seldom very parsimonious of 
their dtles, and a numerous, of necessity, 
implies a poor nobility—and a poor nolfif 
lity as necessaitiy impliest an exchange or 
barter of their puldic functions and con¬ 
stitutional independence for a considerable 
portion of the public revenue. No govern* 
ment possessing an aristocracy has yet 
existed without exhibiting a praeticol illus¬ 
tration of these principles, and the same 
opinions were entertmned by Lord Bolings 
broke, a man who understood the secret 
springs of courts, of cabinets, and of legis¬ 
lature, as well, perhaps, as any man that 
ever existed. 

Our transatlantic brethren haye a most 
thorough contempt for every thing relating 
to aristocratical distinctions. Now altliough 
this uncourtly fact is well-known even to 
us gentlemen of England who live at 
home at ease,” it was not known, or at all 
dvents not attended to, by that celebrated 
parsonage Jerome Bonaparte. For when 
that redoubtable parvenu and child of ro- 
pub]>? 8 n revolution arrived at Charlestown, 
South Carolina, he forthwith exhibited n 
carriage bearing to ** heraldic anomaly” 
of a cro^n, of such a portentdus siae, 
that it bore to to eoat'^ arms and sup¬ 
porters, almost the sam0> proportion sK 

Oisa to a wart.” Such a crown looked 
like an insult, or at best a epon'the 
bondfide repobkeons of Ameriee; and Kow- 
eved Jb might have been in good keeping 
witii any of the old aristoeratBft*' femilks 
of Europe, they could not ttorate such a 
rtrown on the carriage of a aom, whose 
brother had just ceased tirbeilie first eOa*^ 
Sid of a republfo, esofieMing but 

totof citben, and gmy aembrial bearing 
but'thstwf tocity of fibertyj*^ Now some 
df the wi^ of Ghdriaasown 'contrived^ to 
enter Jerome'd eeftc hto asey kn tiw*dead 
oF the vi^ht, and itocM sttttmaly htokR 
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ti ‘idil Viin%-^U-i' irtif 

ii4^thii«(Btf^i)dild‘^^Uta, 
m u' U WiS'U^ 




#gfeM^bfid. OH 

'ftr "^Tii TIT iip^ 
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6^1tb riiis w^ ^h^iib^ i&lit9A tiWa t&«m; 

Jj^j_iL ^ ^ i_Is__ 


kptkt y«^ mcAittUx^g; Bte the pafelfet 
£iyab tti' i flery ^mmcdldutefy 

gates of besTen. 

Hw^noeuno wju of tbe «hiUr«n of Bo<ble- 
Ifeio, sl^bjrtStcro^iiniljbeqiOkooftbedtcsd- 
^ fof f bl^U. w>4 4 tMitnpet, kraued tttd- 

t|iQ^inidua^t bouTi wjieivnii W«r« fatt 
bound, and lyhig defenceless m die fetter* of 
sleep. He described the dreadful knockin|( at 
iHb ddcdk'; the but^ng in of men with tiraWn 
swords i bow babies were hurfed by tbe alms 
ffdm ^efr mother's beds and bosoms, and 
de^tted to pieces u|>on the marble doors, ^e 
told ‘of piffObts that sUffsd in the porchbs of their 
bodies, ondmide themselves the doma that the 
tlayentWere obliged to hew in pieces before they 
roUld enter la. He pictured the womeo dying 
alMi^ i&b Mroet in ^ Hfk^ness of the be!^- 
ebbhUter, WiU( fbetr infants in their arms, and 
hliW the rtiffiant of the ^icCursed liing, knowing 
dteit by tifeir cries, ran after them, cau;:ht 
the mother' by the hair, and tite balm by me 
tliroat, and iii''6iie aCt flung the 'innocent to the 
stODo #nd osft its Ufa. Than be 

and, sofdf ,ki a> soft and (hankfukTpk^ 
tha^ia fhe hqtrom pf ^pflilefaenq^thcfe sras^aitiU 
much mercy: ^ for U)e idolidrouji dre«td of Hori^d 

S iledhiip to slay but young chiltheD, whose 
[ess iiVes were to their wecfung parents an 
ihdV' acceptance Into heaven. 

* “'^VhaV tlHed, * are we to 

fliat M||bti Mnf iof tHafking, ahd Of that po^le, 
amoMgiWlMSill,' by Whom/taid 'wfdh whoih, ^the 
ahaan^erie^aMudMae cwiscetf Ms gs(p htrthw 
fagit jawa ki wtan^gnyiliBii^ to dei^ back Ufl 
MaddftM dha lulhBr la^ raaih hia 

Hl^ln.lW^wWh?* <df«% Wogahaady WMad 
^ tMTOrig^Dhafeahy whtre 

Am sid&Bred Jbaoda of jtha.BEEBi>diBolhv msa 

TffiriJuBJvfa "* 'ns 

W •'T- Wi 

BmAnd iOM 


tooutfask andi riven ihmoghtthe riiwaliaiof k9nva 
matfKvriuge aws^wtonriaiwithceiritbliahh^^ 
as diaggad ugp thg ^wi^g^rinunito^ 

tboM who 

of thrif syp* 0*.Haw4!, 


atahied pahice,hid^ thy^ielif 
of hSstoty, add^pOthap^ Adbaana^sat cdVmi^ 
tUna ton with «y*hMU ^sBot oflVMilhldtf 
of toe waft told WDe>alrdkAia>«toto!"' 

Herod I laa.tee 1 lM*cri^.bito*by•MPtottidtokar 
natoe. Md: iefc ^ »tha tt n impato *hf jitotori 
sound hia.pern to pvariaattog intodiyi« .rtsntoa 
tfag Nitph of £Mnca |* Afld Ipt .hb ambtopadto 

that yu\m999*pf^ arat 
in this Christhut ^and, him tell his 
that sentence haa|Mcm pfoppunred agi^f 
in Scotland; that the Irvine vengcanifq, 
never depart from Idm or llis houa^ uhtu 
pentance ha^ ensued, and atonement hem maae 
in th^ own rtfee; that bh name wnl tUoii^V 
Mot—a blot of bIbod, a stain sevei^ ^’1>edr- 
dsced; a toidg to be pr o noduced ‘ wfltf 
by all posterity} and thatnotie pto a ff i ^rtt^lgi i t fti fc 
his loroa shall e^adjoy ids ktogdaoito'^MiM^ 

The preacher, on saying these ii i q i imSf 
words, iwused, and with ^ eyes idadripwlgfl** 
lie stood somo.4ime filenit s^ fn/tP^. icbwi|ltoi 
his hands Uecther, e&riaunadr. wi|h,i^yi’;|||^ 
trembling upon him, * I<ocd, Lord, thy wllr tto« 

. /dJ % 

This is by the hand of a ma«i / -*£ 

The grandfather of | i 

battle of Langsjd * ( f.i>» 

ifnuwally f" * • dh figrf 

turesque in • .a^ u 

• The same t r . .*k 1 ms laid r es p dto k Ito 

the Earl of Ml Who penaittodli^lOjteb* 

away,'as a tnipliy and memerial, thd gioSi » > 

whft!b'*hM Ixsrdtoip had word 

f Wd , and they liavw ever rinnr beAf^riwiH^^ 

pre siBsv e d to^OnbdriM, wbeto toeywiq^tolW 

seen. .Tbey^efiVdrit bUffj lfag>Mdrg|ty 

one fito toe righc hind IV HtUk 

marktof the sword*l bH^ 

stoid is Wained wMr to« tHg^df 

the Earl wrote on toe flefd to Al>g yl >^ tfVrilbn 

joined the Queen'a ^tjon: t^ 

STS ; \ 
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fn tlici hour of tb^ on'^ett* by which 
jmvidelice gwe the Regent tbp victory—-acon- 
^uebi wh'ch e;^abli^cdi the gospel in his native 
tahd fen* ever. 

The examination of Gilhaize in the tol- 
booth of Ayr, the year after the battlo of 
Bothwell Bridge, is given with fine dra- 
Ninatie tact, but it is too long for our present 
purpose, and indeed we had marked 
tn'*nv other passages for extract from 
these interesting volumes ; but having 
i^lre&dy exceeded our limits, wc must 
desist* Wc think, however, our quota¬ 
tions have been sufficiently ample to show 
that the work is worthy of commendation 
iq'no slight degree. Notwithstanding 
what the author is pleased to allege, in his 
Postscript, resjiecting “ an idiomatic differ¬ 
ence in the stnicturc of the national dialects 
of JBngland and Scotland,” we do not per¬ 
ceive that any advantage tun result to the 
writer, or to the reader, from a narrative 
Couched iti a scnii-provincial or obsolete 


phraseology, that would not result, with 
greater force and effeotyirom a narrative in 
pure modern EngHsh. It is particularly 
deserving of remark, too, that where the 
author is most eloquent, most impressive, 
and altogether most effbetive—a**, for in¬ 
stance, in his admirable address to the co¬ 
venanters—his style is least distinguished 
by Scotticisms, and approaches nearest to 
tile soutliern standard of excellence. 

The character, however, of thej)resum- 
cd writer is ^ncly sustained throughoi^. 
Allis cnerg}', )ct all is in the spirit of mild 
resignation to the will of heaven. “ Ob, 
tiiat mine eyes were clothed in death., and 
that this head, which sorrow, ami care, and 
much miser}' have made untimely grey, 
were laid on its cold pillow; ami the green 
curtain of the still kirkyard were drawn 
around me in my last long sleep.” How 
sweetly poetical is this! and such is the 
pervading genius of the book. 


FIVE HALF LENGTH FIGURES OF FASHIONS FOR 1S23. 


Fig. 1. C'arriagc airing circs’-, representi the 
Oallo-Orcck. costume a tunic of pink gossa¬ 
mer satin ori^aniented wid) puffings of cupe 
down e.icli side of the front, and die bordci of 
the petticoat trimmed to correspond. \Vliitc\uil 
d/a reL^t.usc of the Brussels fihric, with border 
beautifully iiariuoo'zing with the whole The 
shape of this elegant article Is quite novel, being 
One of the 1 oilnd points is norn as in 
tlie design, t^e oilier falls do\Mi the back, reach¬ 
ing to die middle; tlie others, tshidi aio point¬ 
ed, fill gracefully from the below tlij svalst. 

The fiumrs de Parts sometimes tie tliose under 
Uie chin ii. a loose knot ne'‘klacp and ear-rings 
of large lubies. It is but dne to Messrs Dixon 
and WiKon, Regent Slu« f, to state they are tlic 
inventors of this tiuly elegant addition to the 
female costume. 

Fig 2, Opera costume. Di ess of silver grey 
double Icvantine, borduied witli a scalloped 
rouleau of satin, cacli point beaded by a ‘icfoil; 
the mancherons on tlie sleeves puckered very 
fuU, aqd the puckcrings confined by bands of 
{satin. Basque cap qf block satin, with gold 
band next the hair, and ornamented by a bird of 
pvadise white plume, flar-pendants of ruhica, 
and necklace of gold rubies, bcautiiully 
4 j{)rn>ught in chain-work. ^ 

3. Weeing dres^ of fine Xiulta muslin 
or aimbric,'^dcr a plain pcliN»( qr speoser of 

f ♦ 


Icvantiiio. 'llic hair artanged in the 
dottna st\lc, and covered uitlia sumtncT bon¬ 
net ot a novel sJiepe aud material, knonn by 
the name of J^ane’s patent c/iapeau de paiUc, 
this elegant honnet is ornamented in tlie moat 
cluistu Olid beautiful inaiinei, as may be seen 
in the engraving. 

Fig. 4. represents an evening dresS of gossa- 
iiiei salute sat.n, siin]>l} and elegantly oina- 
mented with gold four lows of gold lacc, of 
alight and open pattern, arepiaetd round the 
bonier, and three across tlie bt^autifnl wrapping 
fru'it coveilng the bust; tnancherons on the 
slee\es nto lightly ornamented with the same 
costly material; the heod-drens is a turban ol' 
poctolus and ruby-colored gauze. Bracelets 
of wrought gold, with a ruby for a clasp, en¬ 
circle the wrists, and tlie car-pendants and neck¬ 
lace aio of ruble <. 

Fig. 5, is a carriage visiting costume. A 
dress of fine cambric is trhumed with a superb 
border of fine muslin botaUon^, and iti..fu]l nar¬ 
row plaidngs, laid crosswise and bwisontally, 
till they form a broad and ririi ornament d Vun^^ 
the spaces between the l^out/fon<i ami the 
ploitingt ore all filled up with the most exquisite 
embroidery ; and over the whole is one narrow 
flounce of muslin^ surmounted by six of the 
narrowest tucks, that it is possible to conceive. 
The speMT worn whh Uiis dresa-ta of Kgfit 
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UtvendtY-coloured de NapUi, ornameoted 
down eacb side tho bust with broad langiteHeti 
cki) every one of which is a cockle-shell in satin. 

> ^ Ibc tt)ancherons are in the half melon style. 
tliQ spenser is surmounted by an immense lacc 
ruff, four times double> whicb» of course, ro- 


B& 

quires the lace to be of a very 6ne t^ture. Xiie 
bonnet is of wbttc chip, adorned wiA 8 very 
■fvXi plume of white fathers, highly 
^On each temple, under the bonnet, is pliiMM a 
bow of white satia ribbon. * 


SUMMARY OF FASHIONS FOR THE LAST SIX MONJHS. 


Ik contemplating the changes that have taken 
place since the commencement of the present 
year, amongst the votaries of the ** Gexidess of 
tile varied Bow,” we find that, on a steady in¬ 
vestigation, there is more importance attached 
to FushioiL than on a superficial view may be 
imagmed. Pence brings with It that increase 
of wcalUi, which enables the higher classes of 
society liberally to encourage tho skill and in- 
ilualry of the weaver, tlio artificial fiorist, the 
lace-niakcr, and various other artificers cm- 
]>loycd in the decoration of tlie ** human form 
divineand, where the love of fashion does not 
absorb every otlier, by its being founded only 
on extreme vanity, but pnK'cediiig solely from 
that fine tact, to be found in the minds of fe¬ 
males 2 )ossesKcd of refined taste and native ele¬ 
gance, it may tlion be regarded almost as a 
virtue, as it certainly gives birth to much active 
boneficence. 

For such of our fair readers, and among 
Britannia's daugliters w'e trust there are many, 
wo present these pages; they will be pleased in 
oi>serving the progressions of taste, and Uie con¬ 
tinual improvements in Fnshioirs empire, in 
this faithful compendium of her fiuctuations, 
both in Kngland and France, for (lie last six 
months. 

In tlm month of Jaxuaiiv, a whimsical change 
took place in evening costume: tiic skirts of all 
dresses had been for a long time of gauze, crape, 
or fine net, and tlie corsage of satin; now, it 
was vice verw, die skirt was white satin; the 
corsage of puckered gauze or tullCf with rou¬ 
leaux of white satin ; tlie weaving omiiments at 
the border of tlie petticoat were of a very cu¬ 
rious nature, as if fashion was in search of 
something novel, invention almost at a stand, as 
if not knowing what to adopt. To describe this 
trimming so as to give any idea of it, is almost 
impossible; we, therefore, refer our readers •to 
a very excellent engraving for the January even¬ 
ing costume, published the last day of Decem¬ 
ber 1822. 

Tlie beautiful Xn<Uan red was a favourite* 
colour tills wintry and piercing cold month; 
turbans of this refulgent hue looked well by 
candle-light, and were qirinkled with short ears 
of gold corn. 'Fhe ball ’dresses for young ladies 


consisted of fine net over wliite 
mented with double Indian roses; these fiowers 
were mingled also in the hair. Thu favourite 
corsage was in the Gallo-Greek style: a fashion 
still in favour, but not becoming to every bust. 
The morning dresses, in spite of tlie severe cold, 
still continued to be of fine cambric trimni^ 
with muslin; tiiey were made with pelerines (o 
corres|K)nd. 

The .pelisses were of dark coloured Telviat, 
trimmed with ermine or other COstly fur ; many 
of these fastened down in fronts towards tiw 
left side, with diamond cut, poli^cd-steel but¬ 
tons ; the fine Modena-red was a favuurito colour 
for the January pelisse: the pelisses of this rich 
colour were generally of very fine cloth, and 
the cocklc-shcll trimming, in satin or gras de 
NapleSt was its chief ornament, llie carriage 
, bonnets were small, of figured Nerinc silk;.they 
were generally black, and the most stylish orna¬ 
ment was the bright scarlet Indostah rose: the 
fcatliers on hats were uncurled; but tliey were 
short, and played beautifully over tlie front of 
the hat or bonnet, llie evening dresses were 
I not all of white satin; pink, blue, and other 
goo<l candle-light colours were adopted hymany 
ladies. The corsiigcs for tliesc coloured dres^ 
w'ere admirable; the fronts were m^ule so as to 
form u fiower, from which dependent leaves; at 
the point of each leaf hung a tassel and button^ 
the sleeves were very short, made of gossamer 
gauze, and slashed in the Spanish fashion. The 
head-dresses for home costume consisted .chiei^y 
of coTTUttes ornamented with flowers ; they we^ 
as Uiey are now, very flat, and were placed 
backward, with the fulness of tlie bcttdar 
thrown on each temple. Tlie Grecian tugik^ 
edged with pearls and crowned by 
feathers, was the favourite evening Leaii-^'esk* ; 
. Malabar turbans were adopted in half dress^ fiull v 
young ladies who had fine hair, wore dfakni^id * 
diadems, and combs ornamented with piHiris lid J 
amethysts. Artificial bouquets,, th^ bea^di|^f' 
finish to full dtcMf were universally 
grande costume. The jewelleiy articles 
dress consisted in a button of ^Id, 
wrought, clasping a simple bracqi^ hf 
rocco leather. Necklaces of rsWa 
twistei1, or rubj^'ahNrihgtyheokUee, 
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Were gehenUly sports it evening pertle'i^; 
Where a stnel!, elegant retieotey'shap^ like the 
^ep)ierd*s pouc)i, of rose*coloured satih, i^'as 
richfy adofiicd witli tassels formed of pearls^ 
and gave cfnployuicnt to the graceful move* 
mehts of the hands of the fashionable belle. 

Fhim our /hHjuont accounts, and the punc¬ 
tuality df our continental correspondent, we 
Wcl’c given to understand that tlie season of 
Wfoter was and'severe on the banks of 

(he Seine M With us. The Gallic dames, in the 
nioAth of January, wrapped their warm cache- 
mire ^awU tight crer their high Merino dresses ; 
and tiiese envelopes were* of dark-wintry 
colours, Horteiisia blue, or bright orange. 
Cechemine spencers of rose colour, and pelisses 
of white cachemir^trimmed With bias folds of 
rose-coloured satin, were much admired for their 
peculiar elegance; but were ill niade, 
having three large fttllng Capes 'like > driring- 
coat,' that'OOmpIcteiy covier^ the shoulders, and 
'p’elisse itself was of a Wrapping, clUmsy- 
looking kind t the 'cotefg/tes, however, of ^ace 
that fdl over were very handsome, and were 
fUstch,^ in fVont with one Very valuable gem 
nuiide' into a.' brooch. Hie* hau were of that 
Idbd j^her^ly known by the name of Spanish; 
the brim was trimmed at the edge with feather 
frin^, kiid roiiiid the crown Was placed eleven 
fbathCrs, the Turtgast Ailing ov'Cr the shoulder; 

, (he Wholes veiy heavy and unbecoming. The 
ftre" colbuf hoW began first to dart forth its re- 
fbif^ent raja, and has continued in high favour 
wIdV ^0 'l^islan* ladies till witliin these last 
twh inoiiths^ The dresses were made delicately 
diaste and elegant over the bust; and we must 
cvc^ ’glve the French ladies praise for the mo- 
dekty they observ^ and have observed now, for 
sjfiiine'time, in 'thW pait of their attIrC. Ijet not 
the world tax them with coquetry on that ac¬ 
count; whatever is their motive, it is praise- 
Woridiy. 'A Ikw oF the ugly blouse made their 
appeaftiibce Hgdth this month; they were of 
caefaetnire, with short sleeves, and a little apron 
wiff wdrti with theVn. The Barbary Jen'ess's 
tiffin WM intro diuce d, and very iraproperlyi 
pbu^ riiry bi^kn^fn '; we who have seen the 
in the stat^of'Barbary, know that the 
of their tiij^ns comes across the 
f^'^^ifeadl ' 'When the lam» were dress^ muCh 
ai^'lKe Ffthch 'theatr^ which seldom happens 
ekd^j^t«[ ift'behefit or first repret^Utioh, small 
chietfy prevailed, ornamented with 
velvet flbwers. " The hair wAa not well dr^sed ; 
it^Si^''*rntn^ed m tong lar^ Cuthr brought 
o^l^\he^fol^^head^ 'widfr a Aiv large curls falling 
on b^hdtf 

' uw^lFAshibn ^ the contm^cemem of 

of JioAiafy ktfd i& bh« idok hcT 

te 


K THE' Last six MONrfis. 

fiuew^l of J 822, Behold her now, at (lie Ibs- 
tiwdk of the new year, Wriieh the ball succect^ 
to the splendid dinner pitrty, after (fie end of (Tic 
Fpiphofiy, When the' mosterii and misscs'of the 
boarding sc1l% 15 fiad'Cn^yed diose holidays long 
sanctioned by custom.' White iu/le over pliik 
satin distingui^ed the full dress of the lady of 
fashion; the border elegahtfy ornamented with 
white satin, roses, chetiilfc, and j^rls, and 
terminatihg by two brdkd flounces'ofrich btbhd; 
the hair richly 'arranged in' curls, with puffings' 
of blond mingled among the hair, and a plUnie' 
of w'hitc feathera Ihclfnlng c'arelessTy to the Icfi' 
side: vide a beautiful engraving entitled f/Ari/f-' 
f?uu jresiiral J?ress, No. 170; for Jdnuiiry 
The braided peliSses of fine Cloth wCrc again 
in favour for the promenade; tliCy wefc braided 
in tlic most beautiful patterns; sbme' represent¬ 
ing a fine imitation of the Caledonian'fiiistle. 
The bonnets were generally of the sam(^ colour 
as'ithc pelisse, and were lined with white satin ; 
the bonnets were beautifully becoming, as io 
shape and size. Muffs diid tippets of sable,'or 
of the white Siberian fox, W'cre m general re¬ 
quest. Black velvet ^icli^es, linCd With amber- 
coloured sarsnet, were much in favour for the 
carriage; and sponeers of rose-coloured dr 
Naples, trimmed in tlie most' elegantly fii'ncied 
style, in ornaments forming' a ' s^i-miliiary 
plume, were worn by young ladles Whenever 
the rig<m>us cold abated into a degree of mffd- 
nCss. The present beautiful fashion of tipping 
white feathers with diiTerent coloiil^ first made 
its appearance this montli: whether marktKftits, 
paddi, or ostrich, tliey were all (ipped, and clilCfly' 
with amber; and so much wa$ (his.Colour'in 
favour, that satin bonnets of this htic, lined 
with white, and ornamcn'fod solely with black 
velvet langitetteSi were in high estlinaiion fir 
walking. Home costume consisted of dark 
coloured silks, poplins,' and Norwich crapes: 
the trimmings were never more vemalile; arid' 
Che friglitfol old fashion of pinking prevalibri; 
which, had it not been chiefly confined to bl&clc 
and dark colours, MOtild'havc given foe exact 
idea of a shroud. Cachcnilres and poplins were 
ornamented with three broiud layers bf satinj the 
.colour of the dress; and evening dresses by* 
folds of gauze in bins, fa&tenetl down by ring- 
straps of satin, aiid hfterspersed with bdUquCts 
of flowers. Thfe front of the 'eori^^' ihk ^8r- 
,namcnted ill gause, en demi eHh^ons- TKb ' 

- morning coruette was slovenly ind' 
the border much too broad WncT full, Unapijifo'^ 
.priately ornamented with lupins end othbf 
flowers, while its size and'foape 'I'esembl^^'fi^'' 
U^y night-cap. ' TTie was a ftvo«f-" 

rite H^d-di^ at (b# lheatre ;' )twas'e]egMf''afid 
b e t^iidn g, and* we W^fe to' fMfcTtS’ridgn'si^’ 
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short: ;the corplcss ^uscl over the Joft. shoulder^ 

I*'* tv* •* 

ih^ litUe sprigs of bright geranium rpsting.op 
the hair, as Uiey peeped frpzx^,beu<^tH that part 
^ of the tp^uc above temples, locked so pretty 

ai/d so tha^ wc.regr|i?tted'.1^^^ the al> 

most s^dden disapj^^ance^of.a head-dress sp 
Mniye]neil|y. becoming, .. Persian twas and Ot¬ 
toman,tip’lMms, prevailed for full dress, the lat¬ 
ter of Oriental red or of crystallized velvet 

■^yhefi^the t'rench. Udiee tliU month tluew 
away.tlicir..s((ini«(rm,6^(mK^ ^(.wc know tlie terra 
wp^ hayc of is not very rehned, but we 

c^claro WQ know, pot what other appellation to 
give thetp),. tl)ey ru^^. into tlio contrary ex- 
treipa, and from, this wrgpping morning dress 
they becaoxe all fincfy,^ Their evening robes were 
ail ;profuscIy trimmed with gold lace; tlie dress 
itself was of bright amarantli or crimson, with 
three dt’tufccs, eitch fl<mnco headed by gold 
lacc; gold girdle^ with long ends terminated by 
ta.sse.ls, confined tlic waist; the riiort, full 
puckered .sleeves were confined round the arm 
l>y a .hand of gold ; and Uiey wore gold bracelets 
over their gloves, confined by one large ruby : 
the 4rcss, ;titc colour of which- was glaring, in 
itself, thus ornamented, cut a prodigious glitter, 
and appeared as if all the gaudy fashions had 
been njvivod in. France from the good old times. 

But though the French ladies were so emulous 
of glittering in full dress, tliey affected a deal of 
sin^licity and plunness in their walking dres¬ 
ses. A wrapping .pelisse of light coloured gros 
de ^Qidesp vciy sliglitly ornamented, witli a 
clo.^^ bonnet,, was a favourite costume for the 
promenade: a scarf shawl tied round the throat, 
if the weather was cold, was sometimes added. 
Spiral cocks* feathers were tlie favourite orna¬ 
ments on black velvet bonnets; tins fashion was 
introduced Into England : but with us, as with 
the Parisians, lasted but a short time, ^e 
carriage bats were chiefly of white satin, orna¬ 
mented with bunches of small field flowers. A 

I f 

fayourite evening head-dress was a hat of ver- 
mjlUon-colourcd satin, fastened up on one side, 
an4 erowned with superb plumes of white 
feathers, very richly coloured. The fine, dark 
Brasil rpby was much in.request this month for 
car-pendants, which were set in the form of a 
cross. 

In tl^e mopth of FfBauAav we were watchful 
in observing the dresses most likely to prevail at 
that true criterion for elegant fashions, the 
Kiog*^ Theatre; but as yet there was nothing 
d^bet^j^ned; the head-dresses, at that early 
p«ri94! pf the opera season, could not be de- 
It vras ima^ned that ladies would 
oiUy have their hair arranged in the newest style 
of fes^n,-. and place on it. an Inca diadem, or 
some otlier Feruvian ornament of fine pearls, 


a dresa pf lig^t colqurt^ sarip, it 
pect(^ wouM be.tho .pmyw^ng modcu * 
too earjy^ hQwever^^.to,,d^ide; buf we., 

i did lE^pect the made for a yoopg ^>47; 0^ 

fashion, to be wor^ by her at the.openipg of j^fe 
opera season, and . of which we gave a beauldUl 
engraving in our number for February, 17.1f. 

Tbe ball dresses were simply beautifiil: broad 
stripes, of coloured satin laid on hiuie, were 
placed lengthwise on the. skirt, till they rcacl^d 
a double festoon ornament, formed of rour 
Ifoux of net; the points of the scallops, or. fear, 
toons finished by rosettes of pearls. Afiounce. 
of broad blond terminated the hem next the 
shoe, and being of a rich and str^ipg paj^pp, 
gave a costly, yet light effect to the dress^^ T^ 
soleoruament on the,cprmgc was a falb'ng.tu^k^ 
of blond, so contrived as to form a mant^ervn 
on each slccv^. WUuhty^ra pel^si's were yery 
general this,month, owing,to the ext^em^ co|d, 
which rendered them^ truly apprpp.rigU^ :^pts 
and gloves w^ also lined with fu;^, and jgixuj^ 
became universaL Bl^k velvet peUs^s, .lined 
witli ruby coloured .satin^ ms^c us^ already aur 
ticipatc the blustering winds of a ^vere ll|^^l^. 
Pelisse dresses were so warm ^Imptthesbppldc^^. 
that the British, ladies made them ibeir./a^PMrite; 
home costume. Evening dresses were.of.^lpurT. 
ed gause^ both figured or plain; th^ 
trimmed with blond or gaus^ ^ l^e 

drosses were of fine net, with borders ojT^ower^., 
in coloured crape, beautifully cmbo.p^.; tbJs 
CQTWgei all in the Anglo-Gr^k style. T^o. 
morning comettes were very plain thjs mpni(b * 
very flat on the head, and unbecoming in 
but caps were more in favour than corpeUps.f 
and those for receiving friendly dinner pa^es. 
were truly pleasing: formed of ne^ blpnd, i^d 
coloured satin; they were of a becoming, shape, 
and were ornamented with full bou^ue^ of, 
roses and myrtle blossoms. The ^p%un^gl^4 
cap was a beautiful head-dress: but it dled away 
with the month of February, and we have sc^n 
no more of it; we hope it may be revived,^ i^. 
It is peculiarly adapted for ladies who have fin^ 
hair, and who do not look well |n a tuybam». 

% r \ * 

Its front was like a dress cap, but all the ^tnxu*^ 
nance of ringlets or Sappho braids were..dj^ 
played Iwhind, by its being witliout .wy 
The materials for turbans, evf^ing, 
parties were of white go^tezner gsuxe, 
green gold stripes; , rainbow^ or jriff gause. oa a^ 
green and gold ground, with tjte, gaus^ 

Factolus, representinggoldei^ sand. . 

Tlie Parisian ladies this month i(rprp. scarcely 
any other out-dpor envelope thau thay,. 

were reckoned most elegwt w;he.n of .bU^t 
witii the hoods lined with flainc cDl9Ui;ed ; 

in which they actually lookeil like officers ofthn 
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fbqubltiflb, about to cabbraiS an aala^ /ia JV. 
Hie dresqea also of the -Gallic ladies were of 
black velvet;; these were madftao short, that they 
discover a portion of a white «^n petticoat 
worn underneath. The Clot/tiMa cap was the 
favourite hcad*dre&s at the public spectacles, 
and was a complete garland of flowera, which 
came down to the cars, and was by no means 
becoming. Their scarf-drapery dress dia^ 
of fire colour, with a border of black stripes 
and black fringe. A new kind of iiood to a 
mantle was, however, during this month, which 
-was not much distinguished by any thing tast^ 
All, invented by a lady of fashion ; it was adorn¬ 
ed with several knots of ribbon, and -when a 
lady Quitted the Opera or a dress party she drew 
the df her] mantle over her face, it formed 

a most becoming and charming head-dress. *r 
M. D’Arlincoutt, that indefatigable romance 
writer, has given names by his chaiacten, to 
colours, &c.'ro6st in iUshion; accordingly thm 
is 7pjt6ol' crape, and tlic Iimibod yellow $ these 
made their appearance this month, and are uni¬ 
versally patronized, though we should Imagine 
that X^)sil>oii would as soon set the fashions as 
the Sridf^ci'ma Sotheram of Miss Hamilton! 
Not so D'Arlincourt's Elodia, which gave name 
to a beaixtifuJ blue, still much admired by les 
b^es blondet of Paris. Fire-coIoured crapot^ 
was much* made up in ball dresses, and gave b- 
very heated appearance' tO the sprightly dOIICC^ 
ft was acti^ally' un Sal d la, Tattaire / TTiC sleeves 
were frightfully short, and the female da&cerg 
looked like the attendants of Proserpine, instead 
of her fellow nymphs who accompanied her 

In die field of Enna 

Gathering flowers.** j 

A re^onn, however, took place in fixing the 
bouquets; whereas it had been the mode to place 
them so badtward, that they were at last stuck 
under the arm, they now shiAcd their station to 
where they ought to be, in Aont of tlic bust. 

In March the English evening dresses were 
Splendid: beautiful Aocks of British lace were 
worn oVer spring-coloured satins; these dresses 
were finished by a border of white cr^e or net 
trimmings, interspersed with ornaments re¬ 
sembling Oriental turbans entwined with pearls. 
The head-dress was in the Grecian styie, with 
white ostrich feathers. Vide a beautiful en¬ 
graving of an Evening Dress, in No. iVk for 
March. ' 

f 

Spencers of bright coloured velvet now made 
their appearance, and fur trimmings began to 
decline. The pelisses were of silk, of dark but 
sot sombre colours; such, for instance, as 
W^^loo blue, slate colour, and l^iSniah fly 
gt/fen* The bladt velvet tionact still maintained 


its station fbr tiie promenade: in the carriage it 
was Tiered a plume of white maral»out 
^thecs. The trimmings at die borders of 
dresses, which bad been for some time pre¬ 
posterously heavy, began this month to*be. 
tinguxshed for their lig^ttcess, and- consequertt 
elegance; While the waists and skirts became of' 
a proportionate and proper length. The mom- 
,hi^,'eome/tes were very ploin^.'and tlie home 
head^esses were not tecomit^. The turbans 
werefw* the Turkish style, madc^ of white satin 
**and Oriental crape; they were truly Clossk^l, 
except that the cn^ceat.was not placed in front, 
where it ought to be,.) fant just .above the ear. 

I Young ladii^s wore the beautiful ond appropriate 
head-dreSs, so adapted io' tiieir early age, of a 
wreath of flowers, witif a fow ears of corn, form¬ 
ed of pearls. Thejewellciy was all arranged in 
the Oriental style. Eastern diadems of pearls, 
and pearl necklaces, with a c^s ^ Malta, 
formed of topazes. 

At Paris, the severe cold still'm^ the Spring 
fasluons tardy in their appearatii^'' ChiachiHa 
tippets and fur* caps f^frete very pjg^ent in the 
different promenade^ and even wm White satin 
carriage bats were lined Wltli "fire colour, and 
ornamented with velvet fiowen of a corroHpon- 
dent colour. Black dresses were worn for home 
costume, and at^the theatres, with coloured or¬ 
naments ; and ball ditHties were chiefly of Iris 
gauze or tu/le* The hair was arnmgexl d la 
-with earn of corn} but the curls Y>ore a 
disagreeable and woolly appearance, by being 
crap^ before they were curled. Hic favourite 
ball head-dress was composed of a multitude of 
little flamc-coYoured feathers, forming a diadem, 
with a bunch of currants at the base; tlie leaves 
of green gauze, with gold currants. Gaure 
handkerchiefs were thrown over Hie shoulders 
while dancing; they were ridily embroidered in 
gold or silver lama at each corner. The brace¬ 
lets were made of home hair, dyed green, and 
represented a' serpent, with Hs Uul in its mouth; 
the bead was finely enamelled, and the eyes 
made of small rubies. The mantles were all 
clasped with gold, in various devicefi. 

llie month of Arau., tiiough it came in rather 
chilly, yet reminded our marcAandes des modes, 
who Were must eminent for taste, that they must 
itsher in tlic Spring fashions, for it was not like¬ 
ly that'the wind would continue easterly for any 
length of time. Accordingly, delicately white 
cambric and India muslin dresses were seen on 
the fair forms ofthe young and gay, with abesu- 
tiAil Sprifig mantle, the colour of the Ceykm ru¬ 
by. A new kind of bonnet also made its appear¬ 
ance, but did not please universally; the crown 
was like the caps‘worn by the Chinese manda- 
riflti, whence it obtained the appellation of the 
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this crown with a paint brush, they substi* 
tuted, with the art of Raphael, an equally 
large representation of that utensil of do¬ 
mestic comfort which, if the Greeks speak 
thitb, Xantippe once took the liberty of 
throwing at the head of Socrates, who, 
be it remembered, at that niomcnt pos¬ 
sessed the best head iu Europe, without 
any exception. The carriage of Jerome 
drove about tlic next, and part of the suc¬ 
ceeding day, without any of his suite or 
attendants discovering, or at least revealing 
the hoax; and when it was revealed to the 
master, he had the good sense to enjoy, or 
at least to pretend to enjoy, what he knew 
he had not the means to resent. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the 
amusement and inibriiuitiun which the reader 
would derive from the perusal of these vo¬ 
lumes ; v/e must now, therefore, speuk of 
the consoialion which thev arc calculated to 
aiford him, that is to say, if he have the 
good fortune to be a plebeian ; for reading 
the inconsistencies relative to claims of 


I precedence, and rejecting iqmn the count¬ 
less anxieties of such disputed pretensions, 
and the mortification of feudal disappoint¬ 
ment; reverting moreovei to the numerous 
absurd and ridiculous minutise that have 
so often given rise to contention between 
the possessors of titles and hcialdic ho¬ 
nours, wc are convinced that every man 
who is sufficiently wise to consider na¬ 
tional enjoyment the great object of exist¬ 
ence, will feel any thing hut respect or 
desire for such “ baubles of fame.” 

Happy is it for the great body of man¬ 
kind, and for the cause of moral and poli- 
j tical perfectibility, that the wealth arid in¬ 
telligence diffused through the middle 
classes of society have reduced all he¬ 
raldic consistencies, as well as heraldic ano¬ 
malies “ to mere objects of personal pride 
or of political insignificance. That the 
nobilitax sola cst atque nnica virtns should 
j be a maxim pervading public and private 
I life, is “ a cous\immation most devoutly to 
be wislied.” 


Ringan GUhnhc ; or ^IVie Covenanters. By the Author of “ Anmth of the Parish* 
« Sir Andrew UVic.” “ The Entail:* Sfc, 3 vols. Edinburgh. IH.23. 


In the present day, when, at least in 
polished society, [jolitical and religious feel¬ 
ings are but rarely allowed to exacerbate 
each other; when, even as respects reli¬ 
gion itself, the mass of mankind may be 
said to worship their God, rather in dull 
conformity with |?rescribcd rules than in 
the fervent .sim;)licity of unso])histicatcd 
nature, it is difficult to comprehend or 
enter into the spirit of those wild devo¬ 
tions, that sublime energy, that )nurt>r-likc 
firmness and determination, by which the 
ancient Scutch covenanters w'cre so emi¬ 
nently distinguished. Imagination seems . 
to flag in attempting to l)chold them, as ; 
they were—“ proscribed, outlawed, hunt- ! 
ed down like wild beasts; lurking in 
dens and caves, and lifting up their voices 
in enthusiastic devotion on the hill-side, or 
the desert, beneath the inclement skies, or 
amidst the roar of the water-fall, clinging, 
amidst want, siud famine, and torture, to 
their covenant, with a constancy and single- 
laindedncss which almost tired the malice 
of their enemies, and wliicb comnmnds our 
fl 3 'mpathy and admiration, while wc detest 
Supplement to Vol. XXVII, 


' thozr fanaticism, and^ the ftangninary sj>irit 
wliurli it engendered.” Perhaps one of the 
most faithful, one of the most vivid pictures 
which the pencil of history ever ponr- 
truyed, is that which Bishop Burnet has 
given of the character, the manners, .he 
Miffcrings, and the conduct of these picn. 
Of the Bishop’s work, and of some less 
gcucralh^ known publications which we 
could point out, the author of " Old Afor- 
ialUtf* has most happily availed himself. 
In that impressive romance of real life, he 
has transported ns back into tlie adminis¬ 
tration of that bold bad man, the Duke of 
Lauderdale; of that man, who, in fury of 
mind and wickedness of heart, invoked his 
God for the rebellion of the Scotch, that 
he might “ bring over an army of Irish Pa¬ 
pists to cut their throats;” of that man, 
who, after the Highlanders had been sent 
into the west to live on free quarter, and 
the gentlemen of the country had refused 
to deliver up their arms upon oath, or sub¬ 
mit to keep no horse above the vahie of 
jC 14, suffered himself t(> be put info 
such a plircnz}', that, at council-table, he 
2 T 
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made bare his arms above his elbow, and 
8Woi*b "by Jehovah he would make them 
enter into those bonds !’* In the lively 
r^r^sentation of such scenes, the popular 
writer of; whom we are speaking may 
truly .be said to make “ forgotten genera¬ 
tions live again.’* 

^ . To venture upon ground thus occupied 

a deHcute and a daring task. True 
genius, ‘^however, is not easily daunted; 
and, in the present instance, wc think we 
may fairly congratulate the author of “ Sir 
Andrew Wylie” upon his shcccss. In the 
seir-wotten memoirs of Ringan Gilhaizc, 
and of his father and grandfather, he has 
carried us back to the origin of the religious 
persecutions in Scotland, in the days of 
John Knox; and bo has presented us witli 
a continuous narrative from that period, 
to the death of Ciaverhouse, Lord Vis¬ 
count Dundee, at the epoch of the Revo¬ 
lution. Giihaize, the grandfather, is from 
his youth attached to the service of the old 
Ear! of Glencairn, and a devoted, active, 
pious partizan of the reformers. The plot, 
however, is nothing. We are apprehensive 
that our iair readers will think we are keep¬ 
ing them too long from an introduction to 
the work it&elf: instead, therefore, of 
sketching the fable, or of presenting a te¬ 
dious analysis, we shall content ourselves 
with transcribing, here and there, a striking 
passage. 

The landing of Queen Mary, that love¬ 
liest vision of the historic page, on her ar¬ 
rival from France, is thus described;— 

Alas! it was an ill-omened landing. Few 
were spectators, and none cheered the solitary 
lady, who, an she looked around and heard no 
loyal greeting, nor beheld any show of hospi¬ 
table welcome, seemed to feel as if the spirit of 
tlie land was sullen at hc>r approach, and grudged 
at her return to the dark aboder* of her fierce 
ancestors, la all tlie way from Leith td lloJy- 
rood, she never spoke, but the tear was in her 
eye, and. the in her bosom; and tliop^ 
lier people gathered, when it was known she had 
loaded, and began at last to shout, it was over 
late to prevent the moornful forebodings which 
aam^ her to expect but disappointments and 
annMs from subjects so tom with their own 
factions, as to la^ even the courtesies due to 
their sovereign, a stranger, and the fairest lady 
of all her ttme. 

Mai'y w thus more sweetly pourtrayed:— 


Ibe ijueen was on the upland when tliey drew 
near to the field, and on seeing them apiu-oach, 
she came ambling towards thcib, tuovfng in her 
beauty, as xny grandfather, pfren delighted to 
say, like a rose, (pressed by.^the soft gales, of 
the summer. A.,sinile was, in her eye, ar}d 4 
blighted on her countenance like the beam^pf 
something more lovely than light; the glow, as 
it were, of a spirit conscious of its power, tuul 
which had graced itoclf witli all its enchant¬ 
ments to conquer some stubborn heart. Even 
the Karl of Murray was struck with the up- 
wonted splendour of her that was ever deemed 
i so surpassing fairand John Knox said, with a 
; sigli, * The Maker had indeed taken gracious* 
• pains with Uie goodly tasbion of such pcrlsliable 
clay.* 

i 

! With this, whut a contrast is formed by 
the return of Mary tb her capital, after her 
flight with Bothwcll, and her subsequent 
j surrender to the covenanters, at Curberry- 
hill:— 

On the banner of the league was depicted the 
corpse of the murdered king her husband lying 
under a tree, w'ith the young priucc, his son, 
kneeling before It; and (he motto was, * Judge 
and revenge my cause, O Lord!' TIic stand^- 
bearer rode with it iminediatcly before the horse 
on w hich she sat, weeping and wild, and covered 
with dust, and as often as she raised her dis¬ 
tracted eyes, the apparition of the murder in the 
flag fluttered in her face. In vain she suppli¬ 
cated pity; yells and howls were all the 
] swers she received, and volleys of execrations 
! came from the populace, with ‘ Burn her; burn 
J her ; bloody murdress ! Let licr not live !* 

I We stop not to repel the foul calumny 
[ with which the memory of Mary has been 
stained, in charging her with the murder of 
j Darnley; nor do we feci it necessary, in 
j this place, to lay bare, with the critical 
scalping knife, the true character of that 
sturdy and bitter-souled reformer, John 
Knox. In perusing these vol 4 xne 6 , it must 
ever be borne in mind that they assume to 
be written by a covenanter, and in the full 
faith of that inspiration which exalted its 
own heroes into desd-gode, and sunk its 
opponents into demons. John Knox, or 
rather the author of Ringan Gtlhaize, ap^ 
pears to great advantage in the subjoin^ 
excerpt. The dreadful ridings of the teal^ 
sacre of the Protestants in France, on tlid 
festival of St. Bvtholomew, product 
terrifying TOiemnity in the afreets of ^Pdin:| 
burgh; and on the ensiling sabbath, threo 
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mandarin bonnet. For the evening roll dress, 
the gowns continued (o be made of light co¬ 
loured satin; the prevailing colours pink or ce> 
^ lestial blue; the hair arranged in the Milanese 
^Miion, with a Grecian bandeau enriched with 
pearls. Rich shawls of double levontine, witJi 
broad variegated borders, were worn over high 
dresses of poplin or groft de Najdest for tlie car¬ 
riage and f<w the promenade; though the fur 
tippet was not entirely laid aside. A large hat, 
in the Mary Stuart shape, placed very much on 
one side, was a becoming head covering for 
young people; but these bats required some 
beauty of countenance. The bonnets were 
chiefly of white figured grot de and 

were more ornamented with feathers than flow¬ 
ers. The gowns were made in the wrapping 
style over tlie bust; and indeed the evening 
dresses evinced a chaste simplicity. During 
the season of Lent, black was more worn than 
we have seen It for some time during that sa¬ 
cred season; this fashion we could not but ap¬ 
prove, because it was confined to home costume, 
and not carried to Pharisaical eitcess: for dresses 
of light and lively colours with flounces of 
white blond, prevailed much at evening visits 
and dinner parties. 

The cornettes fordZ&Ain^d^ wete ornamented 
this month witli a profusion of ribbon. Greek 
and Malabar turbans were woin by middle-aged 
ladies, and we hope never to them thrown 
aside: they^aie ever genteel, truly becoming 
both to their time of life and to the counte¬ 
nance of almost every female; tliese were 
adorned in evening dress witli a few pearls, and 
jet or bugles if in mouruing, and sometimes a 
plume of feathers. Tlie jt^wellery tills month 
was superb; lubics, pearls, cbrysolites, and 
brilliants ; indeed, many ladic*s wore tassels of 
pearls on their shoes, instead of rosettes, when 
in full dress. 

Die Spiing set in at Palis rather warmer than 
with us. Over a high diess of silk a scaif was j 
twisted in elegant folds, more for shew tlian 
use; Uie bonnets wcie of light greim, orna¬ 
mented with bunches of the I’ersian lilac. l*he 
gowni^ for half diess were made low, with a 
bovffbnt drapery over the bust of silk netting. 

A new and beautiful dress, called the sultana 
tunique, was invented this month; and we ex¬ 
pect^ to see, amongst our English imitators of 
foreign famous, that we sliould have foUow6d 
one so liglit and gay; but it was sutfered to 
pass almost unnoticed: we suppose the Englisli 
ladies were fearful that it would be tliought they 
had rrdved tlie curricle dresses so long in fa¬ 
vour ; %at this was totolly different, and had 
ratlier more the appearance of the short Polo- 
nese robe; notwithstanding tliis Cunt simiU- j 
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tudp, tho sultana tuniquo was original in its 
kind. Ball dresses were made Cripe 
flock gauze, and other light articles, trimmra 
with flowers, rosaces of satin, and pearls, inter¬ 
mingled with little plumes of fradters. The 
bodies of gowns were made with the bocoming 
bouffant drapery crossed over the bust; die lull 
dresses were all mode very short. The Russian 
toque of green velvet, with a hussar’s band a|^. 
long tassels depending, was a favourite head¬ 
dress; the cipe were ornamented with tulips^ 
sweet peas, aud other flowers; married latte 
wore turbans. Flame colour wns as much la 
request as ponceau was some time ngo; and 
feathers of the ibrmer colour were spread out 
like a&n, and kkaed in the front .cff white sotiH 
dress hats. Wreaths of oak, the leaves silver 
and the acorns gold, were murii in favour: Ihxt 
they were only becoming to a very few. Wlieat- 
sbeaves of diamonds were wom^n grande eor- 
tumOf and seemed to issue Rom a cluster of 
hair, dressed in very large curls. Die Basque 
caps, which are truly becoming, hod tlie lower 
part riclily embroidered with pearls. The clasps 
which ihstened the necklaces fonned two bands 
united; they held up a knot of gold, from which 
hung a cross, made of some valuable gem. No 
hair was now to be seen in the nape of the neck; 
the temples were, however, plentifully furnished 
with curls. Glauvina pins of gold were worn 
on the summit of the head. The ridiculous fa¬ 
shion of wearing rings over the gloves was par¬ 
tially displayed this month. 

We now come to the delightful month of 
May; which was, indeed, delightful, and most 
clieciiuginits commencement; promising, from 
3 tanly spring, a plentiful summer. Fasliion 
now fixed, for a while, her court in the metro¬ 
polis: bdlla, louts, concerts, tlie Opera, every 
elegant amusement was preparcKl for the god¬ 
dess and her votaries. The bull dresses wore of 
: lace, over white satin; and the white ostrich 
plume wavexi gracefully pver Ihe glossy tresses 
of tlie British fair. Vide an engraving of an 
elegant ball dress for May, No. 174. 

The morning homo costume, for receiving 
early visits, was of light coloured, figurc'd Gto$ 
de KajdeSi wbicli was trimmed in a novel stylo 
d VIndaslan leaves of tho Indian lotos, in sa¬ 
tin, formed the omamont ot the top of the long 
sleeves, and the whole dress was remarkable fbr 
its chaste simplicity. Vide a fine engraving of 
a morning dress for May, No. 174. 

Die fur tippet bad now vaoished, and a few 
spencers appeared; but there yfoa nothing de¬ 
cisive .yet marked out, either for them or the 
new sninmer hats, Dc dresses were trimmo^ 
in various ways, scarco two were seen «Mk*l 
but oU were onpunentod in a more UgH 

« U ‘ 
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Biniple manner than they had been for some 
tiM pfttt. 

White dresses were by no means general this 
ralMttlj b^tlVocfibnf white ItSUs^ne^bimm^ 
with. cofoumd 84d% were much wpra by 
young ladies, at social and domestic parties; 
Kid early Spring floners ornamented their 
fl^net ball dr^sies: black laco dresses, over 
hi(ght coloured satins, were very prevalent for 
e^tenhig dre^. The comettes were large, and 
more stylish and indicadve of fashion tbui they 
w«;a beeoi^tlg* Fmmy flowers were more ad¬ 
mired than those imitating nature. Hie waist 
w«a> endrCled wi^ an ehbtic belt of polished 
steel; ^ most &vourite bracelets were of gold, 
bdlfl^fuiry wrought, six rows forming one wide 

bfaqelpt- 

Sn jnvia^ « sbostpeUsse, dcacendiiig no lower 
than the knee, was extremely fhshiooable; die 
evening drese>{^tty robes were of crape trimmed 
with We: printed cambrics and muslins were 
very prevalent W in-door costiune. The cor- 
ne(t€ worn with them was of fine lace, simply 
tied wMh a rich broad ribbon. An ugly fashion 
prevailed this tqondi in the placing of wreaths 
o#* flowers on the hair ; there were three rows, 
resembling a horse shoe. The college caps of 
white satin required a pretty face underneath; 
awd to < 1 . youthful one they gave a plensing 
archness by their having an aigrette placed just 
above the left car. Gold ornaments were much 
worn in half dress; and rubies and pearls with 
large convei^ orosses of the same, in the even- 

fhrthe month of Jvhk, we And the dresses 
half low, with demi trains; the waists shorter than 
fbrmerly. Bonnets of white figured gros de ATo- 
prevailed. Over the shoulders was care¬ 
lessly thrown, when the w'eather was warm, a 
pat^-celoured handkerchief of curious fabrica- 
rion; it appeared like the paper net cuttings 
tv a JUet de mouchei} it bad, in its difler- 
ent shafts, a beautiful and truly novel ef- 
fbet; turbans of tbfs artide are extremely 
elegant. The hats worn at the Opera wneali of 
fbe finish form, with full plumes of white 
tnardxmt, ostrich, or vultures' feathers. Ilats 
also of coloured gauso are much in fhvour at 
the King’s Tlieatre; the white feadicra worn 
with these are all tipped at the ends with the 
lame colour as the hat 
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Notwithstanding the promising appearance of 
If*- weather, white dresses came but slowly into 
favour amongst our fair countrywomen, who 
aeem t 9 coi^^ itdoptioh tU^ t8 
rural residences: (hlflk ^l^y, W' 

there they preserve tbdr snowy^^hue; vi^e^, 
during the stay of the liigher ^ 

metropolis, they laudably encouxage the ailk 
manufactures; for silks of the must beatftN 
ful tommer hues were now seen to cheer the \ 
with the most delightful varihfy. The’ pt 
were made in the xno&t chaste and elegant style; 
and reckoned most genteel when sixxqily fastening 
down the ftont without any trimming otf the 
skirt; the busts, however, were handsomely 
ornamented; the mancherons as simple as pos¬ 
sible. Veils, both white and black, were uni¬ 
versal. 

In IHiris, streamers are much worn on hats * 
they are by no means an attractive ornament; 
but the French, like the Athenians, must have 
something new : tliey nOw da^) tlietr shoes in¬ 
stead of wearing rosettes or bucklee: ind this - 
is truly an enfantUagCt which adds nothing to 
the beauty of the foot. Paris is now beginning 
to thin, but it is not deserted. many go but to 
tliG distance of a few leagues; they frequently 
visit the capital for a day or two, and return 
again; we shall catch th^m as they fly, and 
fwthfully report to our fair readers every fhshion- 
ablo change tlicd takes place in the French me¬ 
tropolis. * 

Our last accounts from Baris inform that 
crape hats of delicate Sjiring colOuTs, oHia- 
mented witli flowers, are now the most prevaT- 
ing mode; tlie bonnets arc shaped like the 
wings of a bat, and the ribbons that oro laid on 
the bnm am formed in tbe same manner t die 
bonnets fur walking are of white grv 'Nd- 
p/cf, made quite plain. Ball dressea arc of 
coloured or critic hisei tlie sleeves very, 
short and full, and finished round the arm by a 
narrow quilling of lace. On the ccN'eage are 
numerous rouleaux of satin, in foitn of a Ikh. 
The hair is much elevated on the Summit 
of the liead, and formed of plaits, held to-, 
gedter by a comb, and tbe remainder orna^i^ 
mented with wreaths of hawthorn, liUw^ and 
lilies of the valley. Hie new Uaefaemiva ahawii 
are far from handsome; they are bordered 'irith 
rows of blue strums, on a White grobnet. 
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Balli^ Stanaas. By Mm. CernweU BmHU 
Wilson, 176 

Stanzas written by the Cradle of my tnauitH 
Daughter, by the same, tA. 

The Lament of a Poor J^iraTose <jKrl, a Bal¬ 
lad, 179 ♦ 

The Origin of Portrait Hunting. By Miaa ^ 
Leman Bede^ 220 *, 

The Sailor's Grave, tA. ' 

The Drummer Boy oC^ Waterloo. By Edward ' 
BaU, 221 

Stanzas by Mft. Cornwell Baron Wilson, 260 
To the Front Curl, 261 < A 

Miss A. M. TVee, by D. W. Jerrold, i5« * 

The Vow, 262 . 

Nuptial j^partee, tA. *** 

Lines to a Lady, iA. ' 


FASHIOJ^S. " 

Christmas Festival, and Walking Dnsta 
January, 88 

General Observations on Fashions and Drats, 
39, 81, 131, 180, «22,and96S 
Cabinet of Taste, or Monthly Conqpendiom df 
Foreign Costume, 40, 88, 133, 182^ 224,865 
Opera and Dresses for Febniairy, 61 
Balljmd Evening Dresses for Marrii, 18I 
Spring Proanengdp Coatume add Ejapjng Ml • 
Df^te April, 180 
Ball and Morning Dr n e w fbr May, Mf 




^pMtnnea Uk <}«irmMiy, Dms of an 

tf a ^tgQgls Pouant in titer l^vironi ^ 

Mqmife fehttltov and B wrtng 'Dhmm tbr 

vr ■ 'T 7 ., ' ^'■., 

Siva SkfiiMjBf'SM£ikn from ^umta to Juae, 
Swtniwy of FaeUon tor the last Six Mdnths. 


^ , tHE ^ITE. 

Contaimng a odious sdocdon of Bons-Mots, 
' Beparteea, Anocdotaa, Facetiae, etc., with 
other curious iatereating uid original, matter, 
4K84, 1^194, and 837 

P » ,* a t Y 

MoiTthly miscellany. 

EtuIuA !3%0!ah4cii/s.*-*Critiques ifn the Per- 
I feitpefti, and on account o# the Ncit^ Pieces 
Peribrmancea produced at the Theatre 
Barfal Dmi 7 Lane, 43,87,137,189, and 287 
Comnt Garden Theatre, 43, 88, }^, 186, 227 
Itidiljfl Opera House, 136, 186, 826, and 274 
OfeMitfatioDS on the National Theatres, 274 
Adelphi Theati^ 876 
Sujniey Theatr% 139 and 828 
SadlcrV WelU, 229 
Ccbourg The^re, 

Astl^s Antphitimure^ ik> 

■ Oiyi^pio Theafre, lA 
Vauxhall Gardens, 276 

Mathews in America, from the New York 
G«Mtta» 44. 

.Harrison's Pauathena at Spring Gardens, 89. 
Putnsm's Rca^ngs at the Argyll Rooms, 139. 
Theatrical Character .of J. P. Kemble. Esq. 188. 


soBs^ by- 


Lemble, Esq. 188. 


MTc J^Iaydon's ^Beture, 230. 

RuAcna^ cel^rated PSetnre of the Chapeau 

de Paav’ SSL 

FVencA Theatricals.-^Xje Tlridtre FraD 9 ai 8 ^ 44. 
TbI&tfe Royd de rOd4on, 44. 

Second Tbe&tre Fra 09 ms 4.5, 89, 139. 

Tttedtre du Vaudeville, 45, 140, 189, 229. 
Oymnase Dituiiatique^ 45, 189, 276. ^ 

Th^re de la Porte Saint Maitio, 45, 140. 
Th^re Royale de rOp4ra Comique, IS^- 189. 
Acad^nsie M>yaledeMusiquc, 190,^0. 

Tlteatre del'Ambigu Comique, SS30, 

State of the French Theatraa at the cionduahw 
of the year 1822, 4& 


f^rr 


Hie Boarding Sebaoli or, FwpBiar Cotfvena- 
tions between a- d av u nar aad her ^^01,45 
Peveril of the Bade, Hm-Audur of Wa^w 
ley, 91. . 

Literary Pocket Book; or, CoaipaaM'lhr riba 
Lovtf of Natvra and Art ibr lSBp^;#4» 
History of tba Bitefr Faadfy, 94. 

The C onfrir kira tei; A'ptory, 140. 

The Heir of -Bkamatfr Shdrib; Tka 

Falsa One^ aadoilw'by tha Sbav. C 
Bwmi, 14k;- 

%iedmen oTtfaa badm 
. dticlory BaoMatet.'’ 

Bowring, F.L.a^;li^^-''-- 
i^anMiva of a- J aiii i i y --tk’»tfr4 ^ i ii tetii; a F<tei 
. :'Fdar-Saa-intlNi7^tf|9a|#,'9(^^ 


If f 


9m 


vol» dd., 


Nouvelletii^r 

Private lilh df 
France, by 
Tales of DM 

Idfe Oiiifdoea.of i B iilte td 
an Engltim Gehtktxian'loC'm 
Century, Sia . ^ 

Portraits of the moet. iQiiatrijCiut, pemuMwaa of 
Great Britain, with'BiOgraphMial' ahd''TO 
rical Memoirs. By. Ecupund X^dge, 

R. S.A., Norroy King of * 

Advice to Young Mbwita, on ^Bia 
Education of Children, 317. 

Heraldic Anomalies, or Rank ConiUsiotiin.onr 
Orders of Precedence, 320 
Ringan Gilhalze, or the Sbvenaotere,' 825. 
Musical Rsrvw. 

Popular Melodies; English, Scote& Xririi, and 
Welsh,for the Piano>forte,by Jo^Sc Pinna,47. 
Instructive Enigmas, by A. Voigt, 94. 
Wheatstone's Melodies for the Irate,’ vol* dd., 

95. 

Simonet's fashionable Parbiaa Qnadiiiles, 95« * 
Jones’ and Piele'a Musical Gamta, 95. 
Celebrated Venetian Boat Song for the Phwo* 
forte, 95. 

Ballad of ** O love is like the Mblning Breeee," 
by Scott, 96. 

Mary of Castle Cary, a Scotcli Ballad, t6» 
Clifton’s Series of Moral Songs, 96 and 235^ 

O ! look but on that fairest Form, a oansonetts^ 

96. 

’.Tls vain to deck thy Brow with PeaHs, ajumg, A. 
A Caledonian Melody, by^Frederick HUi, ifr. 

A l>uett fur the Harp or nano^foite, by JR^pli 
de Pinna, lA ^ 

Bonbonntere Mustcale, by Moschel4i|,14S. 
Haydn’s celebrated Syznpliony, arranged by 

S. T. Rimbault, 144. 

Three Airs from 1-Iaydn's Creation, arranged 
by Joseph de Pinna, t’A 

Hodsoll’s 6th set of fashionable Quadrilles, 144. ' 
■■■— — .■32d number of favourite ‘ Country 
Dances for the Piano* forte, ib» 

The Brils of St, Petersburgh, byA.Votg^ 236. 
RhodMnlt'f Sriect Italian Airs, No! 3, 23^ * 
Hymns for Christmss-dey, by Rimbault, 

An Introduction, Slow Movement and Rondo 
for the Bano-forte, by Joseph de Bnna,- 
Fantasieand Air, fin* the Flute and Piano-forte, 

' by Toulon, iA 

Inti^uctionatidtbreeikvoarite Airs arranged as 
a mAdnge for the Flute,by Thomas Uam&y^. 
Tile Loy^ and National Soo^ of Eugla^ 
selected from Original Manuscripts and early 
^nted copies in the pbssaif^Q of WilUatti 
Kitchener, M. D., 269 and ^5 



Fine ■ • - ’ ’ 

> I « 4 

«ad Herifas, 144, 192, 238 













